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ORK  BEING  DONE  IN  AID 
UNFORTUNATE  BLIND  AND  DEAF  MUTES 


there  ia   one    thing   which   appealsSearing   took    her    into    his    own    hon«« 


strongly  to  the  heart  than  another 
the  meeting  with  sightless  people 
those  bereft  of  hearing  and  speech. 
e  little  group  appearing  today 
ugh  this  publication  have  found  a 
ge  at  273  Cambridge  street,  Allston, 
temporary  home  for  aged  blind^or 
m  deaf  mutes,   and    which   is   a   le- 

incorporated    body. 
the  group,   the  woman   on    the  left 
rs.    Amelia   Pattee,    whose  husband 
a  carpenter  and  built  a  house   for 
at  Hyde  Park.    There  was  a  mort- 
upon    it,    and   after    th( 
husband  she  cpuid  not  meet  the  de 
ids   and  IBSt    all.       Rev.    Stanley    S. 


until  this  home  opened. 

Mrs.  Pattee  has  been  a  hard-working 
woman  all  her  life.  She  met  with  a  bad 
fall  on  one  of  Boston's  streets  seven  or 
eight  years  ago,  went  through  three 
operations  and  has  been  In  several  hos- 
pitals. She  was  admitted  to  the  home 
on  account  of  her  infirm  health  and 
bodily   weakness. 

The  next  is  Mrs.  Julia  Lynch  Jack- 
son, also  a  widow,  and  on  the  death  of 
her  husband  she  gratefully  entered  this 
new  abode. 

No.  3,  Mrs.  Mary  Foster  Connell,  is  a 
tTrt*r«sttng  w-aman  m  years  old, 
has  a  fine  physique,  sple^MMfciiaalth,  can 
sew    without    spectacles,    and    ha?!    been 


twice  married.  She  values  her  present 
home  and  would  gladly  express  herself 
vocally  if  she  could. 

The  next  is  Mrs.  Mary  E.  White,  the 
matron,  who  Is  an  agreeable  woman 
and  can  talk  intelligibly.  Her  husband 
is  a  general  organizer  for  deaf  mutes. 
She  has  three  children,  the  oldest  a 
bright  young  woman,  who  assists  her 
in   household   duties. 

Edward  Walch,  the  last  in  the  group 
and  the  first  to  enter  the  home,  was 
found  by  Mr.  Searing  in  the  City  Hos- 
pital, homeless  and  friendless.  He  was 
in  a  weak  condition,  but  is  now  very 
hanpy. 

Cvrus  Price,  a  young  blind  man,  is 
another  Inmate.     His   mother  had  great 


difficulty  in  providing  him  with  a  home 
and    succeeded    in    placing   him    in    thll 
place,   offering   to    deed   her   little  pro 
erty  to  the  trustees  in  order  to  provi 
for  her  beloved  boy. 

The     committee    on    receiving    Is 
present  investigating  a  case  for  adml 
sion.     The   applicant  is   a   woman   froi 
the  stat&  of  Maine. 

This   is   the   only  home  of  the  kind 
New     England    and     has    long    been 
wanting     link     in     Massachusetts     an 
other  statas. 

Mrs.  Connell  was  the  direct  inspira 
tion  to  Rev.  Mr.  Searing  in  the  estab 
lishment  of  the  home.  Her  great  arf 
and  forlorn  situation  appealed  strong! 
to  his  sympathies,  and  none  was  haj 
pier  than  he  when  the  home  was  open* 


W^oUyJVN' 


TV^- 


TO  GIVE  HOME  COMFORTS, 

An   Allston  Institution    Deserv- 
ing Support. 

Allston  has  a  charitable  institution 
within  her  limits  concerning  the  very 
existence  of  which,  most  of  her  citi- 
zens are  ignorant.  It  is  the  New 
England  Home  for  Deaf  Mutes,  Aged, 
Blind  or  Infirm,  and  is  situated  at  273 
Cambridge  street,  directly  opposite  the 
coal  yard  of  the  Dennis,  Thompson, 
Pierce  Co.  What  was  once  the  Colby 
rseidence  has  regained  something  of 
its  olden  dignity  by  becoming  a  haven 
for  this  class  of  unfortunates. 

The     story    of     its     founding     and 
growth    is    interesting    and    happened 
this  wise:  Rev.  S.  Stanley  Searing,  the 
Boston    missionary    among     the     deaf 
mutes,  was  touched  by  the  lonely,  un- 
happy lives  led   by  these  people  in  the 
almshouses,    and     determined     to     do 
something  for  their  comfort.     One  case 
in  particular  appealed  to  him,  that  of 
a  Mrs.  Connell,  who  was  becoming  in- 
capable of   self-support    by  advancing 
years    and   slight  paralysis.     He  found 
for  her   a    home   with  Mrs.  C.  White, 
who  lived  at    that  time  on  Cambridge 
street,    opposite    the    Baptist    church, 
and  this  was  the  nucleus  of  the  present 
institution.     A  short  while    afterward 


another  woman,  without  support  and 
helpless,  was  added  to  Mrs.  White's 
care  and  then  the  quarters  became  too 
limited  and  another  abode  was  sought. 

Meantime,  Rev.  Mr.  Searing  had  in- 
terested and  organized  the  following 
body  of  philanthropic  citizens  as  a 
board  of  trustees :  Rev.  Dr.  D.  D.  Ad- 
dison, president ;  Dr.  John  Dixwell, 
vice  president;  Rev.  Mr.  Searing,  sec- 
retary ;  Rev.  Herbert  S.  Johnson,  Dr. 
Henry  G.  Spooner,  Dr.  Henry  C. 
Deane,  Edwin  W.  Frisbee,  Albert  S. 
Tufts,  Lewis  H.  Browne,  Hon.  Free- 
man O.  Emerson  and  Dr.  Heber  Bish- 
op, and  with  a  fund  of  $500  the  home 
was  incorporated. 

After  diligent  search  by  Mrs.  White, 
who  desired  to  remain  in  Allston,  the 
present  location  was  secure  and  thith- 
er, in  November  last,  one  week  before 
Thanksgiving,  they  took  up  their 
abode.  Since  then  two  more  inmates 
have  been  admitted,  one,  a  particular- 
ly sad  case,  that  of  a  young  man 
barely  thirty-two,  who  is  deaf,  dumb, 
blind  and  further  afflicted  with  creep- 
ing paralysis.  The  misfortunes  are 
the  results  of  a  fever  through  which  he 
passed  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  The  oth- 
er case  is  an  intelligent  little  woman, 
who  neither  speaking  or  hearing,  is  in 
extremely  poor  health.  A  fifth  has 
been  voted  into  the  home,  an  aged 
woman,  deaf,  blind  and  very  weak,  but 
as  she  is  at  present  in  a  remote  Maine 
village,  reached  only  by  a  weekly 
stage,  it  will  be  some  time  before  she 
can  make  the  journey. 


1 


few  months  ago. 
The  present  inmates  are  comfortably  j 
provided  for  and  every  care  given  | 
them,  yet  the  recent  establishment  of 
the  home  is  shown  by  the  rather  scant 
furnishings ;  and  articles  of  furniture, 
bedding  and  table-ware  would  be 
gratefully  received. 

The  arrangement  of  the  house  is  well 
adapted  to  its  present  use.  On  the 
first  floor  is  a  parlor,  and  back-parlor, 
to  be  fitted  as  a  chapel,  a  living  room, 
dining  room  and  kitchen,  while  the 
floors  above  contain  large  and  comfort- 
able bed -rooms. 

To  the  chapel  has  been  donated  a 
piano,  communion  service,  and  vest- 
ments, for  while  the  home  is  unde- 
nominational, the  Episcopal  service  is 
naturally  the  easiest  form  for  deaf 
mutes.  Once  a  month  Rev.  Mr.  Sear- 
ing administers  communion. 

The  writer  called  a  few  days  ago 
and  was  cordially  received  by  the 
pleasant,  kindly  matron,  Mrs.  White, 
and  by  the  inmates.  The  eldest  mem- 
ber, now  eighty-four  years  old,  was 
contentedly  reading  a  daily  paper 
without  the  use  of  glasses,  while  the 
two  others  were  engaged  in  sewing  for 
the  sale  to  be  held  in  Trinity  parlors 
next  month.  One  was  dressing  some 
pretty  dolls  while  the  other  was  mak- 
ing serviceable  holders.  A  number  of 
the  latter  were  displayed  at  the  St 
Luke's  sale  Tuesday  afternoon. 

Mrs.  White,  formerly  matron  of  a 
deaf  mutes'  school  in  Utah,  has  many 
plans  for  the  enjoyment  of  her  charges 
when  the  warm  days  come.  Among 
them  is  a  lawn  party  June  17th,  which 


Wright,    Miss    Amelia    McCollum, 
Wliliaw    A.    Barnard,     Mrs    Samuel    O. 
Cron,  Mrs  H.  P.  Chapman,  Mrs  George 
P.     Cutter,     Miss    Belle    Zinimer,     Mrs 
fhnrles    Burrill.    Miss    Ella    Moore   and 


,    Mrs 
Samuel    C 


<V  will  be  a  senii-public  afEair  and  which 
will  give  the  Allston  public  a  chance 
for  personal  acquantance  with  their 
neighbors. 

Front                   ■rr^  'ISi ■'fQ'SCfet'fi"  rnte1:Ces"ting'Cspecime'ns""of    men's  " work. 

t)-Mi^nTl    J'  Mr    William   H.   Goldsmith   has  a  large 

patchwork     quilt,     while     a     silk     em- 

broidered  spread  made   by  Mr  William 

G.    Barnard    of    Cambridge    took    him 

r.  *                     ihn  01  10A1  nearly  10  years  to  finish.     In  it  are  815 

Date            ,      Aril  41   iy"5  skeins   of  silk  floss,  and   the  spread  Is 

PATCHWORK  QUILTS  THAT 

WERE  MADE  BY  THE  MEN. 


Zinimer,  Mrs 
Charles  Burrill,  Miss  Ella  Moore  and 
Miss  C.  E    Holmes. 

Most  of  the  articles  at  the  fair  wore 
made  by  the  needle,  there  being  several 
interesting  specimens  of  men's  work. 
Mr    William   H.   Goldsmith   has  a  large 


One  of  the  Attractions  .at  Fair  in  Aid  of 

the   Deaf,    Dumb,    Blind 

and    Infirm. 

*  two  days'  slle  in  and  of  the  deaf.' 
mutes  the  blind  and  infirm  was  opened 
m  the  chapel  of  Trinity  Church,  this 
Sorning.  and  will  close  tomorrow  night. 
The  articles  offered  for  sale  were  con- 
futed   by    the    deaf    mutes    of    New       C^NW^ 

Egeverfi   patchwork     quilts,     made   by  ' 
m%,  proved  pactions    not  rndseen 

StKTSSi  Z  silk  io.  and  valued 
r?iSJ  was  made  by  William  G. 
at  51000  n,rambridge.  who  has  been 
SngSt0^^cf£gWher    one    of 

fflWSSffa^^U  ^^  h  Henry 
M.  Howe.  »__h_    mndv   and  useful 

aSsTa'bTes  Sfund^tne  charge  of 
the  following:  .    . 


-„e    tooK    mm 
i  years  to  finish.     In  it  are  815 
skeins   of  silk   floss,  and   the  spread  Is 
valued   at  $1000. 

The  refreshment  table  is  in  charge  of 

Mrs    Charles    Walker    and    Mrs    Hattie 

E.    Wheeler,    a    Japanese    tea    table    is 

presided  over  by  Mrs  Adam  Acheson. 

This  evening  Mr  "William  S.  Shaw  of 


presided  over  by  Mrs  Adam  Acheson. 

This  evening  Mr  William  S.  Shaw  u<.. 
Brookline  will  exhibit  an  electric  ap- 
paratus for  awakening  sleeping  deaf 
people,  a  device  original  and  most 
unique. 

The  fair  will  continue  this  evening 
and  will  not  close  until  10  tomorrow 
night.  ,.     . 


^SJLL. 


Mr<.    Charles    BurWll .  »: ■    <><  £S  Mrs. 

Mis-  Ella  F.  <  "tte':rVlM,Vv  A.  Wright,  Mrs. 
Caroline  S.  Itoss,  Mrs .  ^a iy^  Rudofpb,  Mrs. 
Isaac  iwaiiebni *  **%,*  lU^bert  Emerson, 
Geor«T  A.  H^maj.  il«.  qtsartes  Billow, 
Mrs.  Edward _JN.  '  »sn<  r-  sl'  \n*elia  MrColluiu, 
Mrs  H  P-  CJiaimian,  Jiiss  «.uib«» 
M1;s  c.  R.  Holmes. 


THE   BOSTON   HERALD 
.    APRIL    22.    1903. 

S£  -tv^urch. ^steSlay    was  largely 
Trinity   Cnurcn,   *  There      were 

attended    last    evening     J^m 
many    tables    of    fancy 
tides,    which    mot    with    a    reaay 
The    entertainment    was     exhibition    in 
ing    with    an    electrical  deaf        ^ 

charge  of  W  ^h!w  explained  in  the 
inventor.  Mr^°  invention  he  has  per- 
sign  language  the  : nven uo  mutes. 

fected  for  the  benefit  or .in  he  Rev 

§£eaddre8B  was  ttanslattd  ^y  continued 

t>odaySSThisTeveni»g. 


7uND  FOR 14  ^ARS 

MAN1STSKS  AGAIN 

Char.es    W.    Smith's  .Sight ^  Re- 

stored  After  Hope  Had 

Almost  Gone. 

*  -„  vear«  Charles  W.  Smith, 

Blind  for  fourteen  gj*^   street,   ha, 

ot  no.  400  *«t  J^tored  to  him  after 

The  operations  be^on  ^  ^  gml  „ 
^ere  frequent.  A  few  *  Wning.  UP  to 
found  that  his  sig ht  ™  ^L  „ut  from 
this  time  he  had  beenJMP^fc^  were  re. 
that  moment,  when  ivmrngmfc       dimly>  he 

JlVm  the  operations,  and.  the  i         Qf  p0wel 
form  me    *■       Now    witn  me  ~;  .    _-j  mus- 
last  Janua?'    trengthen  the  weakened  mu> 


N.  Y. 


Vi/wmt* 


..::.- 


Date 


WORTHY  CH«/ 


Fair  in  Aid  of  Aged  Blind 
and  Infirm  Deaf  Mutes. 

CambridgeNlanMakesantottibutes 
a  $1000  Silk  Quilt. 

Many  Other  Specimens  of  Needle 
Work  by  Men  Exhibited. 

'  - 

„♦  Ki  the   fair  in  aid  oi 
This  morning  thjj    ^ 

the    home    foi    ag ,d      st,  Allston. 
neaf  mute.,  at  273 Xambr  ^g  ^^ 

SerUtS'ardeafandmutein 

New  England.         Hflimes  la  ohalTinan 
Mrs   Oeorgo   A.    HoLn*  ^^ 

and  has  charge  of  JhJ  »*    ^    Mrs 
ants  being  Mr.  Carol  Mary    A. 

Charles    W.     BJge.ow, 


sP^-W 

DUMB  MAN 

GAVE  A  LECTURE 

The    fair    in    progress    for    the    dsaf. 
dumb  and  blind  in  the  parlors  of    Tun 
Rv  Church   drew   a  largo   audience  last 
Srfit      The    electrical    exhibition    given, 
SvW    F,  Shaw,  the  deaf  mute  inventor, 
l\s  explained  by  him  In  the ^sig^         ' 
milce   and    translated   by    Rev.    Stanley 
r  searing.     The  fair   was   well  patron- 
td     yesterday.       The     needlework     is 
dutifully  executed  and  mf^ 

?nd  deserve   hearty    assistance. 

" 


,  APR  21 


BTAw    Tft  TV. A H3  THE  JgJHftP- 

Bill     *«••     «     Commis-ioB     of     Inauiry 
Passes  the  Assembly. 

Special  to  The  New  York  Times. 
ALBANY.    April   21.-The   bill   creaUng 
commission  to  investigat^he  condition  of 
the  adult  blind  of  the  5^"**?*^ 
sembly  this  afternoon  /y  ^ff  '»  ^ 
Us    main    purpose    is /to    P^'f^^^y 
Wherebv   the  adult  blinjL^lhe  State  may 

^'^ ?orK  members  attacked  the 
meeaVsurrae  in  the  belief  that  «*£*£«£ 
fere  with  the  system  of  New  York  Oty^ 
the  care  of  afflicted I  pei ^.ons ^  °ln  rt. 
XtTleffS  bllfid  »e  P-testing 

would  pr«  vei U  the  adu  t  t    n»  street 

brooms  and  brushes,  annrro        y    ft 

^^'f or  ■  no1hingabu't V  Junketing  cKpedl- 
%V^a?"&redr :  »  There  are  some 
blind  poopl  •  in  my  dlstr 'ct.     ^  nta    and    ! 

this    bill.    u"lllt;,,\hf  Mount." 
shall  vote  against  it  on  tnai  ^ 


Plain    was  held   yest«aay  lned   the  vis- 

ternoon   the  P^18.  ^recitations.     The 
heors    with    songs    and    fet  ladies 

reception   was   m    ch ««e    °  BUch 

Siting       committee,      "      wnliarn  Ap- 
prSom"nent  names  as^  Mrs ^  i    Agassiz 
pleton     P^fncheter  Donald,  Miss  Agnes 
SSSJS"  a^M      rThomas_Mack. 


«vPR 


gflflf: 


t.iy.;    IcM 


DEAF  MUTES'  HANDIWORK 
ADWSIRED  AT  THE  FAIR 

Quilt   Made  by  W.    G.   Barnard  Is 
Valued  at  $1000. 

The  fair  in  aid  of  the  New  England 
Home  for  Deaf  Mutes,  Aged,  Blind  and  i 
Infirm,  which  has  been  open  for  the 
past  two  days  in  the  parish  rooms  of 
Trinity  Church,  closed  last  night  after 
being  liberally  patronized  by  the  most 
prominent  people  in  the  city  interested  | 
in  philanthropic  work. 

The  articles  which  have  been  exhibited 
for  pale  at  the  fair  were  all  the  handi- 
work of  deaf  mutes.  An  artistic  piece 
of  work  which  has  attracted  much  at- 
tention during  the  past  two  days  was 
an  embroidered  silk  quilt  made  by  W. 
G.  Barnard.  The  quilt  is  valued  at 
$1000.  Work  upon  it  commenced  in  1885, 
and  when  it  was  completed  it  had  taken  i 
845  skeins  of  silk  to  make  it. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the  fair 
was  made  up  of  well-known  women  in 
Boston,  Cambridge,  Allston,  Brookline, 
Milton  and  Somerville.  Mrs.  M.  A. 
Holmes  of  Cambridge  was  chairman 
of  t he-etwenrr^oWrnTCre'e:'    *~~' 


FRIDAY,    APRIL     24,    1903 


There  is  no  foundation  for  the  state- 
ment that  the  Legislature  has  been  dila- 
tory in  the  measure  to  provide  work- 
schooling  for  the  adult  blind.  Both  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  "Ways  and  Means  reported 
unanimously  in  favor  of  the  bill.  What 
more  could  be  asked?  There  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  the  whole  body 
of  representatives,  who  have  yet  to  con- 
sider the  bill,  will  be  equally  public 
spirited.  


B^M 


of  Browning,  pn  and  Poe.     Mie-s 
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BELFAST    MORNING    NEWS, 
SATURDAY,    APRIL      \V 

CAN  THE  BLIND  BE  MA.DE  TO 

SEE? 

The  it  u-tling  announcement  made  last  week 
from    Paris,    that   Professor    Stiens.  has  dis- 
covered how  ti  g:vo  rv»Hr  to  the  blind,  will 
not  startle  those  we     .  -member  that  it  is  just 
over  three  yeara  ago  since  the  discovery  was 
announced  before.    Professor  Peter  Stiens,  a 
Russian  physician,  and  not,  as  stated,  a  French 
scientist,  wa*  at  that  tim9  experimenting  in 
jondon,  and  it  ia  curious  to  remember  that 
while  Dr.  Caze  declared  last  week  that  Profes- 
sor Stiens  removed  his  apparatus  from  his  eyes 
just  as  he  was  feeling  that  he  was  about  to  see 
clearly,  a  man  favoured  with  a  demonstration 
in  London  three  years  ago  declared,  in  almost 
the  same  words,  that  "  It  seemed  to  me  that  I 
could  see  more  and  more  all  the  time,  and  I 
had  an  impression  that  I  should  have  been 
able  to  see  perfectly  if  I  had  remained  in  con- 
nection   with    the    apparatus    long  enough." 
Neither  of  these  two  men,  though  bandaged, 
were  blind,  and    in   each  case  the  professor 
appears  to  have  removed  the  apparatus  just 
when  it  was  expected  to  perform  its  function. 

Nothing  is  more  easy  than  criticism,  and 
every  great  discovery  since  the  world  began 
has  been  hailed  with  scepticism  and  ridicule; 
iut  there  does  not  yet  appear  to  be  any  reason 
'or  supposing  that  the  blind  wiil  be  brought  to 
see  in  our  time.  What  has  been  in  some  way 
achieved  is  thus  described  by  the  man  who 
passed  through  an  examination  at  the  hands 
of  Professor  Stiens:— "I  was  taken  into  a 
small  room,  and  there  heavily  blindfolded. 
The  doctor  then  struck  a  number  of  matches 
which  I  heard,  and  flashed  a  lamp  before  me, 
as  he  told  me,  but  I  was  not  able  to  perceive 
the  faintest  glimmer  of  light.  Dr.  Stieno 
then  connected  my  head  with  his  apparatus. 
Immediately  I  began  to  see  a  dim  light,  which 
snffu3ed  my  whole  surroundings.  The  doctor 
then  asked  me  if  I  cculd  distinguish  any  ob- 
ject. I  looked  and  saw  a  hand  held  up  with 
outstretched  ficg6rs,  which  I  could  distinguish 
clearly.  The  light  gradually  became  brighter, 
and  I  saw  other  objects  in  the  room.  I  could 
distinguish  chairs  and  tables."  The  repetition 
of  this  experiment  upon  Dr.  Caze  in  Paris  ap- 
pears to  be  the  only  authority  for  an  an- 
nouncement that  a  marvellous  discovery  has 
been  made. 

It  is  obvious  that  there  are  ether  explana- 
tions of  the  blindfolding  experiment  than  that 
the  secret  of  giving  sight  has  been  found ;  but 
one  may  still  be  sceptical  and  interested  at 
the  same  time  in  Dr.  Sfciens'  theories.  Hie 
idea  is  that  the  sight  ia  mental  and  not 
physical,  and  that  a  man  sees,  not  with  his 
ojee,  but  with  his  brain.  "  The  eyoe,"  says 
the  professor,  "are  only  an  instrument  for  re- 
ceiving images,  which  are  conveyed  to  the 
centre  of  perception  in  the  brain  by  the  optic 
nerve.  Tne  blind  man  who  perceives  the  size, 
shape,  and  nature  of  an  object  ydth  his  hands 
sesB  in  a  limitad  sense.  If  men  had  evolved 
without  eyes,  but  with  all  their  present  brain 
power,  they  would  doubtless  be  able  to  see  by 
some  other  method."  Some  of  the  lower 
animals,  Dr.  S:icn»  reminds  us,  have  no 
eyes,  but  perceive  light  with  their  whole 
bodies. 


MR. 


ZANGWILL'S 
CHILDREN. 


"BLIND 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  DAILY   CHRONICLE. 

Sin, — "  Not  that  we  expected  him  [Mr.  Zang- 
will]  to  show  us  how  the  blind  children  can  be  said 
to  sport  '  upon  the  verge  of  an  apocalypse,'  "  says 
your  reviewer;  and  surely  in  saying  it  he  misses 
the  point  of  his  own  quotation.  I  may  be  right ; 
I  may  be  WTong ;  my  authority  is  no  more  than 
the  "Chronicle"  review  itself;  but  from  that  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  linos  quoted  suggest  the 
far  more  beautiful  idea  that  it  may  be  necessary 
for  us  to  be  struck  blind  in  order  to  see:  that,  in 
short.,  it  is  wr,  rot  the  children,  who  eport  on  the 
verge  of  an  apocalypse. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

BERNARD    CAPES. 

Winchester,  April  15. 

Portland  Jfce  Sun 


"Kind  Hearts  are  more  than  coronets 
And      simple      faith     than      Norman 
blood," 

The  adult-i^md  in  the  death  of  Mr. 
Elihu  B.  Hayes? >t  Lynn.  Mass.,  have 
lost  a  kind  and  helpful  friend.  A  year 
ago  he  met  with  the  committee  on  eth- 
ics of  the  E.  &  I.  Union,  full  of  plans 
ics  of  theE.  &  I.  Union,  full  of  plans 
for  aiding  them  in  their  work  of  secur- 
ing library  privileges  for  the  blind.  He 
had  just  succeeded  in  establishing  the 
first  reading-room  for  the  blind  in  any 
public  library  of  New  England.  This 
he  had  done  in  conjunction  with  a  com- 
mittee of  ladies  in  Lynn,  and  he  offered 
the  same  helping  hand  to  the  Boston 
committee.  He  told  them  of  his  plan  to 
introduce  into  the  next  legislature  a 
general  bill,  providing  that  the.  State, 
under  the  direction  of  the  library  com- 
mission, should  furnish  books  in  all 
free  libraries,  where  there  were  suffi- 
cient sightless  people  to  warrant  the 
outlay,  and  a  number  of  instructors  to 
teach  the  embosed  reading  to  the  adult 
blind.  In  his  last  letter  to  the.  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  ethics,  a  few 
days  before  his  severe  accident  in  Oc- 
tober, he  offered  to  help  carry  through 
the  legislature  a  b'ill  for  the  adult 
blind,  and  added,  "We  must  do  this 
good  work,  and  I  wish  very  much  that 
I  could  multiply  myself  by  ten  in  order 
to  give  more  time  to  this  neglected 
class  of  men  and  women."  The  mother 
of  Mr.  Hayes  lost  her  sight  a  few  years 
ago,  and  through  sympathy  with  her 
deprivation  he  was  filled  with  the  de- 
sire to  help  the  thousands  Avho  suffer  , 
in  middle  age  the  same  affliction.  Busy 
as  he  was  with  public  affairs,  he  gave 
time  and  thought  to  the  needs  of  the 
blind,  and  felt  that  he  could  not  rest 
until  he  had  at  least  offered  the  solace 
of  books  to  all  Who  would  avail  them- 
selves of  it.  The  Australian  ballot, 
which  he  introduced  and  carried  into 
practice,  was  a  great  public  reform, 
which  merits  the  praise  accorded  to 
it,  but  among  the  4000  blind  of  the  Com- 
monwealth gnd  their  friends  he  will  be 
even  more  fcratefully  remembered  for 
his  later  be/eflcent  work,  and  for  what 
he  would  l/ave  done  had  his  life  been 
spared. 


Gift  frooya  Kllnd  Mus 

The  pu'blic  library**ffT^TiT\viukec>   lias 
received    a    valuable    bequest    o 

>-**?  blind  from  the  e«tcat«5  of  Marie 
lei,  «  blind  musician  of  that  city. 
The  collection  contains  the  musical 
scores  of  the  great  composers  transcrib- 
ed into  the  Braille  system  of  emb<> 
print.  Besides  these  are  are  a  number 
of  volumes  of  poetry,   including   works 


her  favorite  instrument  having  been  th 


violin 


PUBLIC  LAWS  AND  RESOLVES 

OF  THE 

State  of  New  Hampshire. 

PASSED  JANUARY   SESSION,   1903. 


STATE  OP  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Office  of  Secretary  of  State 
Concord,  April  4,   1903. 

AN  ACT  in  Amendment  of  Chapter  86  of 
the  Public  Statutes  In  Relation  to  State 
Aid  to  Indigent  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Blind 
and  Feeble-minded  Persons. 

Be  It  Enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  In  General  Court  convened. 

Section  1.  Chapter  86  of  the  Public  Stat- 
utes Is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out 
section  one  and  Inserting  In  place  thereof 
the  following:— 

Section  1.  The  sum  of  fourteen  thousand 
dollars  Is  annually  appropriated  for  the 
support  and  education  of  Indigent  deaf  and 
dumb  and  indigent  blind  persons  of  this 
state. 

Sect.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon 
Its  passage. 

Approved,  March  7,  1903. 
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BY   THE    GARDEN    MOTHER 
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THE  THRILLING  TOUCH   ON   HIS  SIGHTLESS  EYES  SANK 
TO  THE  DEPTHS  OF   HIS  STARVED  SOUL  " 


H 


g^-^MfoT  >R  was  hungry.    But  for  this  he  cared 
WTcfcmfsA    not  a  whit.    As  far  back  in  his  short 


life  as  the  boy  could  remember  he 
had  been  hungry  with  but  brief  inter- 
val-of  respite.  He  merely  drew  his 
!  a  little  tighter  about  his  middle  when  the 
gnawing  grew  insistent.  It  occurred  to  him  as  he 
did  so  that  one  swift  of  foot  and  keen  of  vision 
might  at  this  twilight  hour  snatch  a  meal  from 
vision  stalls  hard  by  the  Temple  gate. 
The  boy  shook  himself  with  a  savage  little  growl 
that  was  yet  a  half-sob,  then  dropped  his  head 
thatched  with  sunburnt  curls  to  his  small  lean 
knees,  and  was  silent  for  a  long  hour. 

Meanwhile  a  white  moon  climbed  slowly  from 
behind  the  squat  tower  of  Antonia  and  looked 
down  on  Jerusalem.  Tor  was  telling  himself 
what  had  happened  since  last  the  round  moon  had 
peered  at  him  from  behind  Antonia.  Before  this 
he  had  lived  his  wild  life  in  the  streets  of 
Jerusalem  with  the  unthinking  gayety  of  the  spar- 
rows, eating  and  drinking  or  fasting,  as  the  case 
might  be.  It  was  new  and  difficult —  this  think- 
ing; the  boy's  brown  fingers  buried  themselves  in 
his  ragged  curls  with  the  effort  to  let  no  detail  in 
that  strange  circle  of  days  slip  from  him. 

It  began  with  the  lash  of  the  Roman.  Before 
that  each  day  was  as  like  to  all  other  days  as  one 
worn  paving-stone  is  to  its  fellow.  On  that  day 
ot  the  full  moon  a  gilded  chariot  swept  round  the 
corner  of  the  Praetorians  into  the  square  of  the 
Herods.  Tor,  with  a  horde  of  other  gamins,  had 
been  running  in  the  wake  of  the  chariot  since  it 
entered  the  Damascus  gate.  They  hoped  that  tha 
Roman  who  guided  the  foaming  horses  might  toss 
them  a  denarius.  This  had  happened  more  than 
once,  and  the  boy  who  grappled  with  his  mates, 
and  arose  bloody  about  the  nose,  it  might  be,  and 
choking  with  dust,  but  with  the  coin  in  his  grasp, 
was  a  conqueror  of  renown.  On  this  occasion  the 
charioteer  permitted  the  mob  of  half-naked  boys 
to  gain  his  wheel,  then  with  a  skillful  curl  of  his 
long  whip  scattered  them  in  ignominious  rout. 

fNOW  the  cut  of  a  Roman  lash  on  one's  bare 
shoulders  was  no  new  thing  in  Jerusalem;  one 
might  well  risk  as  much  on  the  mere  chance  of  a 
denarius.  But  this  time  the  lash  was  strongly 
plied, and  its  cruel  tip  fringed  with  sparkling  bits 
of  steel  struck  Tor  full  across  the  eyes.  The  boy 
screamed  savagely  once,  then  fell  back  like  a 
wounded  rat  to  hide  himself  in  the  cool  darkness 
of  the  sewer's  mouth. 

Here  one  of  his  mates  found  him.  "Art  bad 
hurt,  Tor?"  he  asked,  jubilantly  chinking  the 
contents  of  his  hard  little  palm.  "  Thou'lt  forget 
the  lash  when  thou  seest  what  I  have  for  thee  !  " 

But  Tor  wanted  only  water  to  cool  the  burning' 
agony  in  his  wounded  eyes.     This  Zach  brought 
him  when  at  length  he  had  found  a  carrier. 

The  water-carrier  was  a  tall  lad  who  had  once 
been  a  gamin.  He  muttered  the  great  curse  on 
all  Romans,  alive  or  dead,  as  he  peered  in  at  the 
wretched  little  figure  in  the  shadow  of  the  sewer's 
mouth.  "  The  lash  will  not  burn  thee  after  a 
while,"  he  said  by  way  of  comfort,  as  he  shoul- 
dered his  goatskin  with  its  tinkling  fringe  of 
brazen  cups.  "  Thou  may'st  then  set  up  for  a 
blind  beggar.  'Tis  a  good  business,  though 
somewhat  overdone  in  Jerusalem." 

"  I  will  not  be  a  blind  beggar!  "  shrieked  Tor, 
and  beat  his  head  against  the  stones. 


?THAT  terrible  day  passed  and  another,  and 
many  others  like  it.  The  cruel  pain  ceased 
by  degrees,  but  the  once  bright  eyes  were  hope- 
lessly  darkened.  Tor  was  blind.  He  crouched 
all  day  silent  in  an  angle  of  the  wall  where  the 
shadows  were  cool  and  dark,  and  here  an  occa- 
sional passer-by  tossed  him  a  coin  or  a  crust. 
By-and-by  he  must  perhaps  learn  the  dolorous 
whine  and  shuffle  of  the  practiced  mendicant,  but 
the  thought  was  hateful. 

( )ne  lonely  day  he  ventured  out  a  little  from  his 
lair,  stumbling  timidly  with  outstretched  fingers 
trailing  the  rough  wall.  He  stopped  uncertainly 
after  a  few  steps  and  listened,  a  confused  babel  of 
mingled  voices  coming  to  him  where  he  stood. 

The  thud  of  flying  feet   in   the  dust   close  at 

hand  startled  him.     He  turned  and  reached  vainly 

for  the  friendly  wall,  but  his  hand  was  seized  and 

in    a    familiar   grasp.     "Well    met,    lad!" 

cried  Zach's  voice.,    "  I  was  running  with  all  my 

might  to  fetch  thee.  Dost  hear  the  shouting  ?  I 
also  was  shouting  with  the  loudest:  '  Hosanna! 
Hosanna!  Hosanna!'  'Tis  a  good  word  —  that 
Hosanna,  though  the  rabbis  like  it  not.  Thou 
shouldst  have  seen  the  big  turbans  when  we  pulled 
branches  from  the  figs  and  cut  pomegranates  and 
palms.     'Twas  I'that  began   it.     The  King  was 


riding  on  His  beast,  and  the  women  cast  off  their 
mantles  in  His  path;  then  the  men  flung  down 
their  abbas.  I  had  neither  mantle  nor  abba,  so  I 
plucked  me  a  great  leaf  from  the  nearest  tree  and 
threw  it  down  before  His  beast.  In  a  trice  every- 
body was  pulling  palm  leaves  and  branches.  The 
rabbis  —  may  their  evil  shadow  vanish  ! — swarmed 
out  of  the  gates  and  would  have  stopped  our 
mouths,  but  they  could  do  nothing  with  the  crowd. 
On  He  swept  to  the  Temple.  He  is  there  now, 
and  every  man,  woman  and  child  that  hath  a  voice 
to  raise  is  shouting  '  Hosanna! '  " 

"  'Tis  some  great  Gentile  Prince,"  said  Tor, 
sighing  enviously,  when  Zach  had  paused  for  lack 
of  breath.  "  Did  the  man  throw  denarii  among 
the  crowd  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Zach  positively.  "  He  carries  no 
purse  perchance,  but  He  is  a  King  and  more. 
What  think  you  He  is  doing  in  the  Temple  ?  " 

"  Sacrificing  —  fat  oxen  and  the  like;  or  staring 
at  the  golden  vine  on  the   Holy   Place." 

"Not  He!"  shouted  Zach.  "Hark  you,  the 
Son  of  David  — for  that  is  what  they  call  Him  — 
stands  in  the  court  of  the  Gentiles,  and  blind  men 
and  cripples  and  sick  folk  on  litters  are  crowding 
in  at  the  gates.     He  cures  every  one  that  comes. 

Thou  shalt  have  thine  eyes  once  more,  lad;  I 
have  come  to  fetch  thee  to  Him  !  " 

There  was  a  dense  mass  of  people  gathered 
about  the  Temple  gate  which  a  strong  posse  of 
Temple  police  were  endeavoring  to  beat  back 
with  their  staves.  Zach  and  his  blind  charge  ran 
recklessly  into  the  midst  of  the  crowd;  twisting, 
dodging,  creeping,  avoiding  angry  outstretched 
hands  and  the  flail-like  blows  of  the  pointed  poles, 
they  made  their  way  triumphantly  within. 

"I  see  Him!"  muttered  Zach  excitedly. 
"  Thou'lt  see  Him  too  —  if  I  can  but  set  thee  in  the 
line.  Here,  get  thee  betwixt  these  two  cripples; 
fasten  thou  on  to  this  man's  tunic.  Afterward 
look  for  me  at  the  third  pillar  from  the  gate;  I 
shall  be  watching  for  thee." 

fAS  TO  what  happened  after  that  Tor  had  but 
a  confused  remembrance.  He  stumbled  on 
behind  his  crippled  guide,  his  heart  beating  so  loud 
in  his  ears  that  he  could  scarce  hear  what  the  Voice 
said  to  him.  But  the  thrilling  touch  on  his  sight- 
less eyes  sank  to  the  depths  of  his  starved  soul. 
He  saw  —  Jesus.  And  the  vision  filled  his  life 
from  henceforth.  He  resolved  to  attach  himself 
to  this  Man,  who  was  sometimes  called  the  Son 
of  David  and  sometimes  merely  the  Nazarene.  It 
mattered  nothing  to  Tor  what  He  was  called;  He 
was  the  Man  who  opened  eyes. 

It  is  easy  for  a  boy  like  Tor,  with  two  good 
eyes  and  a  stomach  which  makes  no  exorbitant 
demands,    to    see   what    he    will    in    a    city    like 
Jerusalem.     Tor  saw  what  passed  in  the  next  six 
days.     He     merged     himself    in    every    gaping 
crowd  that  surrounded  the  Nazarene.     He  slept 
unperceived  in  the  garden  at  Bethany.     He  drank 
in  every  word  that  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  Man 
when  He  spoke  to  the  hostile  Jews  in  the  Temple. 
He  waited  with   unwavering  patience  before  the 
houses  where  He  slept  and  ate. 

Zach  came  upon  his  old  comrade  on  the  sixth 
night  as  he  lay  curled  up  on  the  stones  before  a 
silent  house  in  the  poorer  quarter  of  the  city. 
' '  What  art  doing  here  ?  "  he  demanded. 

"  Waiting  for  Him  to  come  out,"  responded 
Tor  briefly.  "  He  is  in  there,  and  the  twelve  men 
are  with  Him.  I  am  afraid  of  the  fellow  with  the 
twisted  neck.  It  is  twisted  because  he  looks 
always  behind  him  like  a  scared  beast.  Hist! 
There  he  goes  now — alone." 


fTHE  stooped  figure  of  a  man  had  run  violently 
out  of  the  silent  house,  flinging  the  door  to 
behind  him.  He  paused  an  instant,  staring  up  at 
the  house  he  had  left  as  if  irresolute,  then  plunged 
into  the  black  shadows  of  the  street  and  disap- 
peared. 

Tor  could  not  think  clearly  from  this  point  in 
the  story.  It  was  all  too  near  and  too  terrible. 
But  he  had  followed  the  Man  and  seen  all:  the 
betrayal  in  the  garden;  the  shameful  trial;  the 
vast  crowds  that  surged  about  the  Roman  judg- 
ment seat  shouting,  "Away  with  Him!  Crucify 
Him!"  even  as  they  had  shouted  "  Hosanna!" 
only  six  days  before.  Then —  The  Cross.  Tor 
groaned  aloud  and  beat  upon  his  childish  breast 
as  he  remembered  that  terrible  sight.  The  eyes 
that  had  once  looked  into  his  with  love  and  pity 
closed  and  sightless;  the  hand  that  had  touched 
him  with  healing  power  nailed  to  theencrimsoned 
wood.  The  child  wailed  aloud  in  his  anguish: 
"  I  will  go  to  Him!     I  must  go  to  Him!  " 

No  one  saw  the  lad  as  he  stole  through   the 
blossoming  trees  and   shrubs  of  the  garden  where, 
they  had  laid  Him.     Tor  perceived  by  the  light 


of  flaming  torches  the  motionless  figures  of  the 
Roman  guard  stationed  to  watch  the  sealed  tomb. 
He  crept  as  near  as  he  dared  and  threw  himself 
down  on  the  warm  earth;'  then,  being  quite 
exhausted  with  grief  and  fasting,  he  slept. 


fWH  EN  the  child  awoke  he  lay  for  a  full  minute 
staring  into  the  branches  of  the  olive  tree 
above  his  head.  The  gray-green  leaves  were  all 
alive  with  a  tremulous  motion  in  the  fresh  morn- 
ing breeze;  a  newly-awakened  bird  trilled  softly 
somewhere  in  the  depths  of  the  garden;  the  aro- 
matic breath  of  serried  lilies  swept  his  cheek  like 
a  caress.  It  was  happiness  to  have  slept  —  to  be 
once  more  awake.     Then  he  remembered. 

The  Roman  guard  had  disappeared;  this  much 
Tor  perceived  at  a  single  glance.  A  second  search- 
ing stare  told  him  much  more:  the  door  of  the 
tomb  gaped  wide;  beside  it  stood  a  young  man 
clad  in  white  garments. 

Tor  approached  this  radiant  figure  unafraid. 
"  Where  is  the  Man  who  opens  eyes  ?  "  he  asked 
quite  simply,  for  the  empty  tomb  appeared  noth- 
ing strange  to  the  child  newly  emerged  from  his 
healing  dreams. 

"  He  is  not  here,"  the  young  man  made  answer 
with  grave  sweetness.  "  He  is  risen,  as  He  said. 
Behold,  He  goeth  before  you  into  Galilee;  there 
shalt  thou  see  Him." 

Tor  opened  wide  eyes  of  rapture  on  the  angel. 
"  The  Man  is  alive  !  "  he  whispered  to  himself. 
"I  shall  see  Him!" 

He  turned  as  if  in  a  dream,  his  naked  feet 
making  no  sound  as  he  brushed,  light  as  the  dawn, 
past  the  ranks  of  lilies.  There  was  a  woman 
yonder.  She  was  weeping  with  a  smothered  sound 
of  long-drawn  sobs.  Tor  laughed  softly  in  his  joy. 
"  He  is  alive  !  "  he  repeated  under  his  breath. 
Then  he  saw  with  wonder  that  the  woman  was  no 
longer  alone.  She  was  speaking  to  the  Risen 
One,  her  voice  wrenched  with  sobbing:  "Sir, 
if  thou  hast  borne  Him  hence,  tell  me  where  thou 
hast  laid  Him,    and  I  will  take  Him  away." 

The  child's  Christ-touched  eyes  knew  Him 
though  the  woman  did  not.  He  sank  to  his 
knees,  his  face  shining  with  the  dazzling  light  of 
the  new  day. 

That  light  shines  yet  on  this  far-distant  Easter 
morning.  If  our  eyes  be  but  Christ-opened  we, 
too,  may  see  Him  in  His  beauty. 


From 


Dictionary  for  the  Blind. 

The  Maryland  School  for  the  'Blind,  ai 
Baltlmfcfe,  with  the  permission  of  Funk 
&   Wa^naMa    Company,   has     published. 

the  "Standard  Intermedia.te  School  Dic- 
tionary" in  "point  print."  The  Work  is 
in  eighteen  large  volumes,  each  the  size 
oif  one  of  the  two-volume  edition  of  the 
unabridged  "Standard.  Dictionary." 
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blind    tor-   lowrteen 


— Ch»rles    W.    Smith, 
street. 


146    FRANKLIN   S 
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FOR  A  BLIND  FIREMAN. 


Bill    Practically    Giving    Hint   a    Pen- 
sion Accepted   by   Slayor. 

Mayor  Low  to-day  accepted  in  behalf  of 
the  city  a  legislative  bill  practically  giv- 
ing a  pension  to  John  T.  Mayers,  a  former 
fireman.  Mayers  is  totally  blind,  having 
lost  his  sight  while  in  the  service  of  the 
fire  department.  He  was  present  at  the 
hearing,  being  led  by  his  wife.  Special 
Sessions  Justice  Mayer  spoke  in  favor  of 
the  Mayor  signing  the  bill,  as  did  also 
Fire  Commissioner  Sturgis. 

The  blind  fireman  then  arose  and  told 
the  mayor  how  he  had  on  two  occasions, 
while  driving  fire  apparatus,  at  the  risk 
of  his  own  life,  saved  those  of  others, 
among  them  children,  by  stopping  his 
team  when  they  started  to  run  away.  As 
a  result  he  received  injuries  that  affected 
his  optic  nerves  and  destroyed  his  sight. 
He  told  the  mayor  he  had  a  wife  and 
seven  children  and  no  means  of  support. 
The  mayor  said  he  regarded  the  measure 
a  most  deserving  one,  and  said  he  would 
accept  it  on  behalf  of  the  city. 


COLORADO  INDEX.  APRIL,  23,  1903. 

A  Standard  Dictionary  for  tKe    Blind. 

A  striking  illustration  of  the  limitations  of 
blind  people  is  presented  in  the  latest  publi- 
cation for  their  use,  the  first  complete  diction- 
ary for  the  blind  that  has  been  printed  in  this 
or  any  other  country.  Some  time  ago  the 
Maryland  School  for  the  Blind  at  Baltimore, 
secured  permission  of  Funk  and  Wagnalls 
Company  to  publish  their  Standard  Interme- 
diate School  dictionary  in  New  York  Point. 

Some  comprehension  of  the  vast  dispro-  J 
portion  in  bulk  existing  betveesn  books  of  the 
same  content,  one  for  the  seeing  and  one  for 
the  blind,  may  be  gained  from  an  examination 
of  the  first  of  the  18  volumes.  It  is  a  lexicon  of 
words  beginning  with  "A."  In  the  small  desk 
dictionary  for  the  seeing,  these  occupy  35  duo- 
decimo, thin  paper  pages;  in  volume  1  for  the 
blind,  they  fill  123  quarto  pages  of  thick,  tough 
pager,  embossed  with  the  New  York  Point. 

1 E  these  proportions  were  observed  in  trans- 
literating into  pointprint  the  308,000  words  in 
the  complete  edition  of  the  Standard  diction- 
ary, a  library  of  at  least  150  volumes,  each  the 
size  of  the  Standard,  would  be  required. 

The  conductor  of  these  pages  became 
greatly  interested  in  this  dictionary  during  the 
summer  of  1901  while  visiting  in  Cincinnati,  O., 
upon  which  occasion  he  had  quite  an  extend- 
ed visit  with  Prof.  Roddick  of  the  Baltimore 
School,  the  person  who  had  the  dictionary  in 
charge. 

Our  own  school  recently  received  this  ad- 
mirable dictionary  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
pupils  will  find  it  a  great  help  to  them  in  their 
work.  Would  that  such  a  work  might  be  the 
means  of  doing  away  with  poor  spelling  but 
that  can  hardly  be  expected  all  at  once! 


"Clovernook,"  the  home  of  Alice  and 
Phoebe  Cary,  whose  poems  are  widely  known 
throughout  the  literary  world,  has  passed  out 
ot  the  nauds  of  their  heirs  and  will  become  a 
home  for  the  blind,  under  the  management  of 
the  Trader  Sisters  of  Avondale.  These  sisters, 
one  of  whom  is  blind,  have  been  active  in 
providing  a  library  for  the  blind  and  had  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  obtain  the  Cary  homestead 
tor  a  home.  William  A.  Proctor,  a  wealthy 
citizen,  purchased  it  and  placed  it  at  their 
disposal. 
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Tbose  aspiring  to  teach  in  the  deaf, 
the  blind,  the  music,  and  the  physical 
culture  departments  of  the  West  Vir- 
ginia School  must  undergo  a  rigid  ex- 
amination which  is  to  be  held  at  the 
close  of  the  school  year  in  June.  The 
successful  candidates  will  be  furnished 
with  certificates  as  is  done  in  the  public 
schools  of  our  country. 


From 


Date 


REALIZED  FOR 
OF  THE  BLIND 


iceessful  Euchre  Udtferth« 
Auspices  of  St.  Joseph's 
Guild. 


HljsiDft 


«MtED  AND  TWENTY- 
FIVE  TABLES  IN  PLAV 


Jerome  O'Keefe  and  E.  W.  Gil- 
more  Donated  Their  Prizes  to 
the  Home  —  Praise  for  the 
Arrangements  Committee  — 
Full  List  of  the  Prize  Winners. 

About  $600  after  all  expenses  are 
paid  will  be  realized  on  the  second  an- 
nual  progressive  euchre  given  last 
evening  in  Pavonia  Hall,  Pavonia 
Avenue  near  Baldwin  Avenue,  under 
the  auspices  of  St.  Josephs  Guild,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Home  for  the  Blind, 
Pavonia  Avenue.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-five  tables  were  occupied  by 
players  in  the  hall,  while  on  the  stage 
100  other  card  enthusiasts  competed 
tor  the  prizes,  175  in  number.  The 
players  included  many  from  New 
STork     and     Brooklyn. 

A  new  system,  which  proved  suc- 
u:i.  wa-s  Introduced  [n  dlstribut 
ing  the  prizes,  According  to  the  num. 
Dl  games  won  by  the  contestants 
numbers  were  allotted  in  the  upper 
hall  and  the  prizes  were  distrlbi 
in   rotation   in   the  basement. 

Mi-.    Jerome   O'Keefe,    wno    won    the 
door    prlz  •,    -V>    in    sold,    donate  1    it    to 

the    Sisters    of    1  he    Hum.'.    ,i;i-1       I,,.    ].,. 

of  lamb,  which  Mr.  E.  \v.  GUmore  se- 
lected,   took   the  aame  course. 


The 

(fortB   the 
lue,  were: 
Tumelty,  chairladj 
ley.   Mrs  I    tnnot 


to 


arrangement      conaiuitl 
efforts   the  success   of   th 

Mis?  Margaret   A. 
Miss  M.  V.  Shan- 
Mrs.  C   K.  Goa- 


Wall,    Miss 


Mr- 
Kel- 


senberger,  Mrs.  T.  <;. 
Anna  Stack.  The  reception  commit- 
tee, consisting  of  Miss  K.  M.  Hait, 
•Mrs.  c.  R.  Gossenberger,  Mrs.  T.  tl. 
Wall.  Mrs.  B.  Bonnot,  .Mips  M.  Gal- 
lagher, Mrs.  Rath,  Miss  A.  Stack, 
Miss  m.  v.  Shanley,  Mrs.  IBrown, 
Miss  K.  O'Brien.  Miss  A.  Kealey, 
Furey,  Mrs.  Quirk  and  Mrs.  M. 
ly,  also  performed  their  duties  effl- 
cieni 

The    nonplayers      who      won    prizes 
were:      Mrs.    Thornton,    lamp;     Pater 
■  mis.    cigars;    John    Hill,     sliver 
dish;    Mrs.  L.  F.  Malloy,  rug;  Miss 
Lahr,  tea  set:   Miss  Kittie  Tum- 
ulty,    silver    nut    dish:     Mrs.    Quigley, 
e(    pillow;    Miss  Frederickson,   sil- 
bouquet    holder;    Eugene    Farley, 
ler;     Miss    Annie    Moran.    picture; 
Mrs.     McCabe,       shawl;       Charles     R. 
enberger,  rubber  plant;  Miss  Liz- 
Keohan,      umbrella;      Mrs.    Rath, 
bisque    ornament:    Mrs.    Griffin,    yase; 
Miss    Sadie    Hiekey,    oak    table;    Mrs. 
Anna       Fiagan.      umbrella;      William 
Keleke,     vase;     Miss    Helen    Murphy, 
ter;       James       T.       Boylan,      urn- 
1'iella;  Miss  Lillie  Brown, 

chocolate   pot;    Miss    Isabella    Caburn, 
set;    William   C.    Seely.   cold   meat 
Miss    E.    Salmon,   v;ise:    Miss  G. 
Larkin,   fan;    Miss  L.  T.  Redely,  foot- 
I;    Miss    Mazzon.    nut    dish;    Mrs. 
Malyo,      pillow;      Miss      Addie     Burt, 
f:   Thomas  Jordan,  picture:   Fran- 
Moran,    tea    set;    Miss  Agnes   Gil- 
day,   silver  knife  and  spoon:    William 
Ian,   box  candy;   Miss  Sadie  Costi- 
gan,  three  pound  box  tea;  Miss  Path- 
erine  Hill,  cushion:  Mrs.  J.  K.  Ander- 
son, plate:  Mis  Wallich,  picture;  Jacob 
Knerr,   head  rest:    Miss   Nellie  Quinn, 
Miss  May  Knowlton,  dish;   Mrs. 
I'oburn,  picture:    Miss  Lizzie  Cramey, 
handkerchief;    Miss   Lillie   Brad- 
y,    bottle    wine:    Mrs.    Mackin,    bird 
Mrs.    James    A.    Quirk,      silver 
tongue;    Miss   Anna   Lynch,      cushion; 
Miss    Mary    Caiyoll,    bottle   of      wine; 
Rose   Gilday,    baby's  jacket.. 
The   winners   of   other   prizes   were: 
James   J.    Mulcahy,    punch   bowl;    Ag- 
Baker,  ton  of  coal.  Miss  May  Cos- 
tello.  lamp:  Miss  Mary  Conners,  plush 
rocker;    Mrs.    I.    B.   Dayton,   umbrella; 
Martin    Shaughnessey,      gold     locket; 
Mrs.   Thomas   Ryan,   polished   mahog- 
table;  Miss  Mollie  Hinchey,  Chin- 
wise;    Miss  McDonald,  silver  cake 
.Mrs.  Gaffney,  ton  of  coal;  H.  J. 
Huneke,   gilt  chair;    Mrs.   H.   Huneke, 
ing    set;    Mrs.    Joseph    Mills,    cut 
-  jar;  C.  Grimley,  cut  glass  claret 
ins::    Mrs.    Dr.    Hornung,    vase;    Miss 
Mary    Keating,    china      dish;      James 
O'Connor,    gilt    clock;    Miss      Wright, 
renaissance   centrepiece;    Mrs.    Louise 
neman.    silver   syrup   jar;    William 
Law,    vase;    Mrs.   McDonough,   pillow; 
Miss      Sarah       Ryan,      rug;       Jerome 
U  Keefe,     goid    card    receiver;       Mrs.  j 
Duetch,   half   ton   of  coal:    Mrs.    Rob- 
ert  Bailey,  Elk's  pillow;  Mrs    H    Rel-> 
Edward      Jackson,      silver 
cake  dish:    Miss  Josephine  O'ConnelJ, 
gold  shirtwaist   set;    Mrs.    m.   O'Shea, 
k    of  (pillow;   H.  Coltston,  picture: 
Mrs.  i     J.  Kealey,  bamboo  chair;  Miss 
K.  A.  Haive,  umbrella;  John  M.  Toen- 
3,  silver  ladle;   t.  J.  Mooney    vase- 

•,"""  M'J\Mitche,I>  set  cream  dishes;' 
Ph    Boiling,    half    ton    coal;    Miss 
Kittie    PruceH,    silver    chocolate    pot 
-ust    Lax.    silver    fish    knife;       H 
S'    Dresden    figure;    Mrs.    William 
Dohm,    jardiniere;    Mrs.    L,    H     Mar- 
inua.    picture;    Miss      Nellie      Seelev 
bronze      ornament;      Miss      Catherine 
Hoffman,    vase;    D.   O'Mara.   umbrella 
Miss    Mary    Kelley,    white   boa;    J    h 
White,    tea    set;    Mrs.    n.     order    f„; 
hat;     Miss     Anna     Higham.  shawl- 
H.     r.    Lemon,   clock;    Miss   Marie   Del 
vanney,    shawl;    Mrs.    Corcoran,   pair 

Mrs    TPep:  riSS  Ali?e  H'sham.'  dish 
Mrs     r.    F.   Carey,   plate:    Miss   Nellie 
G.    Lemon,    picture;    T.    Moran     fan !v 
scarf;    W    Evans.  statuefS Howls/ 
silver   ladle:    Miss   Nellie    a     pliu    j' 
half  dozen  p,ateSS  M?s  Vdrane ^ 
ery    vase;    Mrs.    Charles    J.    SoVers 
hand-painted  photo  frame:  Miss  Ma rv 
Walsh,   order  for  pair  ties:    Kather ine 
<  ox.    plaque;    Mrs.    J.    McGnth     n   i 
set;   M.  Nixon,  box  cigars-'  Mrs 
Redder     mustache    cup    and    sauce*' 
P.    (  .    Guterl,    umbrella   stand-    David 
Hooper,   picture:    Miss  A     !•'    \i,  .1 
footstool;     a.    KneSngeV       box      £ 

John    Ratigan     tea    set      m 
Kyle.  Pitcher;  Mis^Ma.oiuV.^L;^1^ 


D.  Sutherland,  order  for  boy's  hat; 
Miss  Maggie  (..Miinn.  centrepiece;  Mrs. 
McManus,  bottle  wine;  Mrs.  Oast,  box 
chocolates;  John  Jeandron,  box  hand- 
kerchiefs; Miss  Anna  Ward.  berry 
spoon;  i).  A.  Downs,  toilet  set:  John 
Richard,  jardiniere;  L.  P.  Rossman, 
card  case;  Miss  Gibson,  jewel  mount- 
ed wrist  bag;  Mrs.  Wink,  bottle  of 
ioJoghe;  Miss  Ella  Burke,  umbrella; 
Mr.  John  Francis  Gibson,  derby  hat; 
Miss  Maud  Potterton,  table  cover; 
Miss  Sarah  Coffey,  pair  of  clippers; 
Miss  Tessle  Spearing,  dish;  W.  P. 
Fitzpatrick,  picture;  Miss  Kate  Mc- 
Guire,  pitcher:  Miss  L.  Heavey,  cup 
and  saucer;  Miss  Josephine  Birming- 
ham, inkstand:  M.  McGlynn,  bottle 
of  wine:  James  Tumulty,  bottle  of 
wine;  Thomas  Madden,  cake;  Miss 
Late  Logan,  photo  frame;  Miss 
Dwyer,  photo  frame;  P.  J.  Foley,  bot- 
tle of  wine;  Miss  M.  McDermott,  bot- 
tle of  wine:  Thomas  Butler,  bottle  of 
wine;  .Miss  Fitzjames,  picture;  Miss 
Lillian  Scully,  pin  tray;  M.  T.  Ma- 
loney,   collar  and  cuff  box. 

Dancing  was  enjoyed  after  the 
prizes  were  awarded.  The  officers  of 
the  .  Guild  are:  President,  Miss 
Eleanor  M.  Hart:  vice-president,  Mrs. 
M.  E.  Gallagher;  secretary 
lady  of  the  euchre  commijiree, 
Margaret  Tumulty;  tre^rarer, 
Murtha. 

A>CrtK9^.... 

m^mm^L. 
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Boston  6  Hfc 


A  .BLIND  BOSTON    PIANIST.       > 
Eni  reports  ci  une  from  Berlin 

about  the  del)ut  as  a  pianist  of  Mr. 
Frank  O'Brien,  at  the  fashion 
Bechstein  Hall.  Mr.  O'Brien  is  a  native 
of  Cambridge,  who  was  deprived  of  his 
sight  by  an  accident  at  the  age  of  6 
;s.  He  was  sent  to  the  institute  for 
the  blind  at  Montreal,  and  on  gradua- 
tion returned  home  and  determined  Lo 
become  a  musician.  He  placed  himself 
with  Mr.  W.  H.  F.  Metcalf,  who  trained 
him  in  musical  theory,  history  and 
composition,  until  b'y  assiduity  on  hoth/ 
sides,  he  was  ready  for  foreign  instruct 
tion.  He  became  a  student  with  Prof. 
Zedliczka,  who  not  only  advanced  him 
rapidly  as  a  special,  but  led  him  so  far 
beyond  the  natural  timiditv  and  reserve 
of  the  blind  as  to  urge  him  to  the  test 
of  a  public  concert.  He  played  the 
sonata  opus  109  of  Beethoven,  Schu- 
mann's "Kreisteriana,"  a  Bach  prelude 
and  furjue.  four  Ciiopin  pieces,  and 
others  by  Tschaikowsky  and  Liszt.  This 
was  an  arduous  programme  for  a  player 
wiUi  eyes  to  learn;  but  thia  blind  young 
maB^rendered  it  so  well  that  the  Berlin 
critiolsMifld  only  handsomely  besfaoaia*- 
praise  for**?Ww»»^«»i«Mi#i>>)»«l«»HW!CTai^hip 
and  pcr""niUi,ftnnltti '"»       »■'— ««*m—— 


.,._. 


"Blind    men    develop     a     remarkable 
ense  of  touch."     So  do  pickpockets. 


EARS  ARE  RESTORING 

SIGHT  TO  BLIND  EYES 


Three-Quarters  of  a  Mans'  Normal  Vision  to   Return  as 
the  Result  of  a  Strange  Surgical  Operation. 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,  April  25.— "An  eye 
for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth"  is 
as  old  as  Scripture,  but  "an  ear  for  an 
eye"  is  an  entirely  new  maxim  that  bids 
fair  to  become  a  common  one  if  the 
operation  which  Dr.  L.  Webster  Fox  re- 
cently performed  upon  Frank  C.  Green 
is  repeated  often. 

Mr.  Green  was,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, blind,  his  lldsalmost  glued  togeth- 
er as  the  result  of  continued  granula- 
tion, and  the  eyelashes,  with  not  euough 
skin  left  to  hold  them  out,  turning  in- 
ward and  growing  against  the  eyeball. 


the  cornea  of  which  had  become  cov- 
ered with  a  network  of  veins. 

Now  he  is  a  changed  rnan. 

From  eyelids,  pieced  out  to  regulation 
size  with  a  bit  of  skin  from  behind  his 
ears,  the  lashes  stand  out  straight  and 
true,  giving  protection  to  eyes  that  are 
rapidly  recovering  their  power  to  see. 

Green's  eyes  practically  were  saved 
by  his  ears. 

"Green  will  recover  three-quarters  of 
his  normal  vision  and  become  a  useful 
citizen  instead  of  a  burden  to  the  com- 
munity," said  Dr.  Fox. 


BOSTON    EVENING    TRANSCRIPT, 
SATURDAY,    APRIL    25,    1903 

The  regular  meeting  of  The  Dorchester 
Current  Topics  Club,  which  was  also  the  an- 
nual meeting,  occurred  on  Tuesday  at  the 
home  of  Mrs.  Etta  Morris,  2  Cushing  avenue. 
.The  following-named  officers  were  elected: 
Mrs.  W.  T.  Hersey,  president;  Mrs.  Etta 
Morris,  vice  president;  Mrs.  H.  W.  Stone, 
treasurer;  Mrs.  G.  W.  Studley,  recording 
secretary;  Mrs.  Sarah  S.  Bartlett,  press  cor- 
respondent. Mrs.  Annie  Hubbard  was  elect- 
ed recording  secretary  in  place  of  Mrs.  E.  H. 
Eaton,  who  resigned.  Mrs.  Etta  Morris 
was  elected  delegate  to  the  Massachuestts 
State  Federation  meeting  at  Worcester,  May 
15.  Mrs.  Mary  L.  Dodge  gave  an  interest- 
ing report  of  the  entertainment  of  which 
she  was  chairman,  given  by  the  Current 
Topics  Club  on  Friday  to  the  inmates  for 
the  Home  for  the  Blind,  on  Northern  ave- 
nue, which  included  recitations  by  Mrs. 
Eugene  Webster,  and  mandolin  selections  by 
Mr.  Arthur  P.  Dodge,  with  piano  accompani- 
ment by  Mrs.  M.  L.  Dodge.  The  subject  of 
current  events  was  in  charge  of  Mrs.  E.  H. 
Eaton.  Mrs.  Eaton  read  a  paper  entitled, 
**The  Heroines  of  fie  Revolution,"  after 
which  luncheon  was  served.  The  first  gen- 
tleman's night  observed  by  the  club  will 
occur  on  Monday.  May  27,  at  the  home  of 
the  chairman,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Horton,  5  Arman- 
dijie  street,  which  promises  to  be  a  most 
enjoyable  affair. 


TUESDAY,    APRIL    28.    1903 

ANOTHER  SUCCESSFUL  YEAR 


Gratifying  Reports  of  Committees  Pre- 
sented at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Women's  Educational  and  Industrial 
Union 


Another  year  of  very  satisfactory  prog- 
ress was  recorded  in  the  reports  of  the 
various  committees  presented  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Women's  Educational 
and  Industrial  Union  this  afternoon  at  the 
union  builiding,  264  Boylston  street.  Tnis 
year  a  variation  was  made  from  the  old 
plan  of  holding  the  meeting.  The  business 
was  transacted  in  the  afternoon,  and  after 
supper  there  will  bo  a  musical  entertain- 
ment and  addresses  upon  the  work  of  the 
union.  The  speakers  will  be  Mrs.  May 
Aider.  Ward,  Mrs.  Kate  Gannett  Wells, 
Miss  S.  L.  Arnold,  and  i»xrs.  Mary  Morton 
Kehew,   all   officers   of   the   union. 

At    tne    business    meeting    the    treasurer 
reported       cash       on     hand     April     1,     1902, 
S&42S.43;     receipts,       $141,622.83;       disburse- 
ments,   $142,SS5.45;    balance,    $7105.81.     The 
secretary,   Mrs.   Louisa  C.  Young,   spoke  of 
the   conduct  of   the   women'    department  at 
the    Mechanics    Fair    by    the    union.      She 
further  stated  that  the  union  has  not  been 
obliged  to  rent  any  of  its  rooms  and  so  has 
had   the   use  of   them   all   for  its  own   pur- 
poses,   and   for   the    reception    of    other   or- 
ganizations.    Twenty-seven   outside   organi- 
zations  have   used   ...e   union   to   a  greater 
or  less  extent.    During  the  year  the  corre- 
spondence   of    the    union    has    steadily    in- 
creased  and   it   has   come    to   be    a   sort   of 
agent  for  a  large  circle.    The  lecture  com- 
mittee reported  that  five  series  of  lectures 
have    been    given,    and    a    series    of    public 
conferences   on    "The   home   as   a   factor ■ii^ 
the  education  of  women."    Mrs.  May  Alden 
Wanl  also  conducted   a  course  ot   morning 
talks   on   "Topics  of  the  Day,"   which   was 
well  attended. 

The  employment  committee  reported  that 
the  -Domestic    Reform    League     has     4,-1 
members  and  13.430  employees.     The  num- 
ber  of   orders   filled   has   shown,  a   gain    of 
3  1-3  per-  cent,  although  there  has  been  diffi- 
cultv    in     supplying    workers.       There    has 
oeen    a   great    demand    for    day    and    hour 
workers       The    league    has    gathered    sta- 
SttS  regarding  the  establishment  of   free 
ntelligencc    offices    throughout    the    United 
States      In   '.he  business  agency  sixty-eight 
pS  cent  of  the  applications  by  employers 
hive  been  filled  and  seventy-seven  per  cent 
S  the  employees  were  placed.     Mrs.  Han- 
nahT.  Carret,  chairman  of  the  class  com- 
mittee   stated   that  instruction   m   drawing 
Tnd  color  design  has  been  introduced.  Most 
of   the  work  has  been  in   the  dressmaking 
and  millinery  classes,  and  there ,  have been 
three    grades   in   each    department,      a  here 
£ve  been  classes  In  botany  and  in  parha- 

^SaS   in   street   cars   and  in   shops 

has'  been   one   of    the   many   subjects    con- 

ISaSTby    the    hygienic    committee       An 

„(■    ,mdpr    the    direction    of    Dr.    Greorse 

T  Fit    t  mSe  tests  of  the  air  in  street 

cars     and   a   study    is   being   made    of   the 

M  of  ventilation,   which  it  is hope  M*  ill 

brinK  about  definite  results.     LasJ:t,s1umrn^ 

the    committee    interested    the    children    of 

wo   stress   of    the    South  End    In   keeping 

he  sSe'ts  clean.    The  boys  were  organized 

n?n  o  inc    with  a  leader,  and  each  morn- 

SfSScw    3S 

was  a  f'ana.g^ru  .,_  These  experiments 
clubs  ^.^/SVesults  were 'valuable. 
SS  £mA  committee  will  aid  the 
This   su™™  a   outdoor   Art   Associa- 

Amer  can  Park   ana  ^    gchQol 

UOn,     «       The ^committee   also    intends    to 

Sa2  an    M%Z*»   oi   the    tT*£*    £ 

which  women  and  children  are  employed  in 

"KfSXXl.    commits    had 
*«         tv,   ..  1  from  193  women  and  collec 
Hon  totaWM 

$'6  committee  m 

££*»  r    the    hand!* 

OWth    in 
commi'  ecelots    taken. 

tSS    Trie  food  committee  reported  sales, 


amounting  to  :?  13,433.08.  The  receipts  of 
the  tea  room  were  S28.940.00  and  of  the 
lunch  room.  $18,153.28.  The  hospitality 
committee  has  provided  for  all  social  occa- 
eions  rot  in  charge  of  special  committees, 
moulding  afternoon  teas,  luncheons,  a  re- 
ception and  a  children's  party.  The  ethics 
committee  inr-Ulred  into  the  condition  of 
the  adult  blind,  and  as  the  result  of  its  in- 
vestigation a  bill  was  reported  in  the  Legis- 
lature for  a  commission  to  study  the  condi- 
tion of  the  adult  blind  in  the  Common- 
wealth and  to  form  a  plan  by  which  they 
may  be  aided  to  help  themselves. 

"  The  s'ate  of  officers  to  be  balloted  for 
was 'as  follows:  President,  Mrs  Mary  Mor- 
ton Kehew;  vice  presidents,  Miss  Sarah  L. 
Arnold,  Miss  M.  Chamberlin,  Miss  Lucia 
M  Peabody  and  Mrs.  Kate  Gannett  Wells , 
recording  secretary,  Mrs.  Louisa  C.  Young; 

orresponding  secretary,  Miss  Mary  H. 
Ladd;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Helen  Peirce;  as- 
Stant  treasurer,  Mrs.  Abbie  Hart  Ernst; 
directors  (for  three  years).  Miss  Isabel  I< . 
Hvams  Mrs.  Eleanor  S.  Mack.  Mrs.  May 
Alden  Ward  and  Mrs.  Carrie  Well. 


THE     WELLSPRING 


May  2,  1903 

The  Perceptions  of  the  Blind 

OTEN  there  are  compensations  for 
blindness  that  begins  with  birth.  The 
other  senses  are  keener,  and  there  is 
no  sense  of  deprivation,  for  the  privileges 
of  sight  are  not  known.  These  facts  are 
touchingly  put  in  the  following  sketch  by 
Ian  Maclaren : — 

"If  I  dinna  see" — and  she  spoke  as  if 
this  was  a  matter  of  doubt  and  she  were 
making  a  concession  for  argument's  sake 
— "there's  naebody  in  the  Glen  can  hear 
like  me.  There's  no  a  footstep  of  a  Drum- 
trochty  man  comes  to  the  door  but  I  ken  his 
name,  and  there 's  no  voice  oot  on  the 
road  that  I  canna  tell.  The  birds  sing 
sweeter  to  me  than  to  anybody  else,  and  I 
can  bear  them  cheeping  to  one  another 
in  the  bushes  before  they  go  to  sleep. 
And  the  Rowers  smell  sweeter  to  me — the 
roses  and  the  carnations  and  the  bonny 
moss  rose— and  I  judge  that  the  oatcake 
and  milk  taste  the  richer  because  I  dinna 
see  them.  Na,  na,  ye  're  no  to  think  that 
I  've  been  ill-treated  by  my  God,  for  if  he 
dinna  give  me  ae  thing  he  gave  me  mony 
things  instead. 

"And  mind  ye,  it's  no  as  I  d  see  once 
and  lost  my  sight ;  that  micht  ha'  been  a 
trial,  and  my  faith  micht  have  failed.  I  've 
lost  naething;  my  life  has  been  all  get- 
ting." 


From 
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CUf  "T  John"    Mayers,  a  former  fireman 
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TO  while  in  the  service  of  the  Fire  Depart. 
imgL  He  wL  Present  at  the  hearing^ 
|  led  by  his  wife. 
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Was  an  unusual  thing  ^-—a^n0 

iMt  week  to  pick  up   a      ^  fol_ 

reduce  to   *»/£«£*  ^iey  ^ 
lowing  account  fiom  me  » 
Zd  is  the  best  we  have  seen. 


The  "rosendolin,  "  a  wonderful  musical 
instrument  which  simulates  the  soprano 
tones  of  the  human  voice  in  a  hitherto 
unheard  of  fashion,  is  the  invention  of  a  | 
blind  student  at  the  California  Institute 
for  the  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind,  Rosendo 
Uruchurtu.  The  young- man  is  a  musical 
prodigy,  but  his  modesty  has  prevented 
his  coming  before  the  public  hitherto.  He 
will  perform  on  his  remarkable  instrument 
in  the  coming  concert  to  be  given  by  the 
blind  pupils  on  Thursday  eveuing,  April 
23,  in  Strauss  Hall  study  to  raise  funds 
for  the  special  blind  edition  of  the  institute 
paper,  The  California  News. 

The  stringed  instrument,  which  has  been 
designed  by  this  gifted  young  student,  is 
extraordinary  both  in  its  construction 
and  in  the  manner  of  playing,  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  marvelous  effects  that  can  be 
produced  in  the  hands  of  an  artist  who 
has  mastered  the  peculiarities  of  the  con- 
trivauce.  It  is  in  the  shape  of  a  long 
narrow  and  shallow  box,  resting  on  a 
table  like  a  zither  harp.  The  novel  feature 
is,  however,  that  there  is  over  the  mouth 
only  one  string.  This  is  connected  with 
a  bridge  at  each  end,  and  is  played  by 
means  of  a  glass  rod.  The  instrument  is 
the  result  of  four  years  of  experiment  and 
alternate  success  and  disappointment. 
Uruchurtu  has  already  applied  for  a  pa- 
tent, although  there  are  still  a  number  of 
improvements  to  the  apparatus  which  he 
has  in  contemplation. 

The  inventor's  talent  developed  itself 
early  in  his  infancy,  at  which  period  he 
lost  his  sight  through  a  severe  attack    of 

1  scarlet  fever.  Even  at  the  age  of  three 
he  was  able  to  play  delightfully  on  so 
simple  an  instrument  as  the  harmonica 
He  is  now  19  years  old,  and  has  spent  the 
greater  part  of  the  last  twelve  years  in 
the  institute.  His  talents  have  not  been 
cultivated  by  any  special  training, 
although  they  are  varied.  He  is  a  sKilT- 
ful  performer  on  the  flute,  guitar,  mando- 
lin and  piccolo,  and  is  also  the  possessor 
of   a  good  tenor  voice.     His  playing    on 


the  rosendolin  ( 


ig 
(named  after  himfisof  a 
strangely  moving  kind,  the  music  most 
adapted  to  it  being  the  simple  and  slow 
compositions  largely  of  classical  or  relig- 
ious varieties.  His  initial  performance 
on  the  instrument  is  anticipated  with 
more  than  ordinary  curiosity  by  music 
lovers  of  the  college  town. 

Miss  Mast's  Recital. 

Miss  Gussie  Mast,  the  blind  soprano, 
gave  a  delightful  concert  last  evening  at 
Stein  way  Hall,  San  Francisco.  The  sweet 
singer  appeals  both  through  her  personal- 
ity and  her  pure,  sweet  voice.  She  has 
improved  since  her  last  concert,  adding 
ninny  difficult  compositions  to  her  store 
of  line  songs  and  operatic  arias.  When 
Miss  Mast  played  two  of  her  own  accom- 
paniments last  evening  the  audience  quite 
took  her  to  their  hearts.  This  gifted  girl 
is  an  excellent  pianist  and.  orymUt,  -..< 
well  as  a  vocalist. 

Miss  Mast's  two  operatic  numbers  were 
"Reynava  and  Silenzio,"  from  Lucia  di 
Lammermoor,  and  "Dost  Thou  Know 
That  Fair  Land,"  from  Mignou.  The  lat- 
ter was  given  with  violin  obligato  by 
Benjamin  Tuttle,  who  contributed  three 
admirable  violin  solos  to  the  progam.  in 
these  numbers  Miss  Mast  convinced  the 
audience  of  her  ability  as  a  colorature 
singer. Dell'  Acqua's  "Chanson  Proven- 
cale"  was  one  compositions  particul- 
arly suited  to  her  bird-like  voice,  and 
Luckston'  sexceedingly  difficult  "Delight" 
was    exquisitely    phrased     and    executed. 

Miss  Mast's  "other  numbers  were:  "To 
Spring"  (Tosti):  "Fruhlingsnacht,"  (R. 
Schumann);  "Du  bist  wie  eine  Bluine" 
(Franz  Liszt)  "Chanson  Frovencale"  (E. 
Dell  Acqua):  "Reveries'^  W.  Neidlinger) 
"My  Lover  He  Comes  on  the  Skee" 
(Clougn-Leighter);  violin  solo,  "Ro- 
manize" (Svendsen);  "Aime  Moi",  (F. 
Chopin)  "The  Gondolier"  (Whitney 
Coombs);  "Delight  (Luckstcne). -Berkeley 
Gatteze  Apl.  3d. 
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PORTLAND,    foflE.,    Friday,    j 


AT  EVANGELIST 


N  BLIND 


[|lra  D.  Sankey  Has  Traveled  Over  the  World  For 
Many  Years— Author  of  Many  Hymns. 
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SANKEY  AND  HIS   GRANDCHILDREN. 


Ira  D.  Sankey,  the  most  famous  of  all 
singing  evangelists,  has  been  stricken 
with  blindness. 

The  man  who  traveled  over  the  world 
for  years,  across  seas  and  back,  leading 
a  life  of  tremendous  activity,  now  pass- 
es his  days  In  his  Brooklyn  home,  as 
helpless  as  a  little  child,  In  the  dark. 

His  wife  and  his  sons  and   the  little 


tender   and   watchful   In    their  care   for 


him,  and  they  are  always  rewarded  by 
a  kind  word  ard  a  pleasant  smile,  for 
although  wasted  by  disease  and  suffer- 
ing, he  is  the  most  cherful  of  them  all. 
His  faith  rests  upon  a  rock.  If  ever 
a  man  believed  to  the  innermost  fibre 
of  his  being  the  gospel  that  he 
preached,  It  ra  D.  Sankey. 

The  story  here  told  of  many  interest- 
ing incidents  and  important  episodes  of 
grandchildren  whom  he  idolizes,  Hope  his  life  which  have  never  been  related 
and  her  brother  Ira  D.  Sankey  II.,  are    In  print  before  was  obtained  from  one 


friend   for 


en   ms 
years  and   is  so   today. 

The  last  song  written 'by  Ira  D.  San- 
key, just  before  he  was  stricken  with 
blindness,  probably  the  last  song  he  will 
ever  write,  was  "Let  the  Blessed  Savior 
in,"  published  by  the  BIglow  &  Main 
company,  New  York. 

Sometimes  now-a-days  when  he  is 
led  into  the  library,  where  he  passed  so 
many  happy  hours,  he  gropes  his  way 
to  the  little  organ,  the  most  wonderful 
organ  in  all  the  world. 

For  nearly  forty  years  it  has  been  his 
constant  companion.  He  has  carried  It 
over  the  earth.  No  other  musical  In- 
strument has  played  so  Important  a 
part  in  the  religious  history  of  the 
world. 

Under  the  inspired  touch  of  Mr.  San- 
key it  has  led  the  singing  in  little  west- 
ern towns  where  only  a  few  were  gath- 
ered, and  it  has  led  20,000  voices  in  Agri- 
cultural hall  In  London.  Next  to  the 
members  of  the  family  he  loves  this  lit- 
tle organ  more  than  anything  he  pos- 
sesses. 

It  is  battered  by  many  miles  of  travel- 
ing; the  yellow  ivory  keys  are  worn  al- 
most through,  yet  only  Mr.  Sankey's 
Angers  have  touched  them.  On  this  he 
composed  all  the  songs  that  have  added 
to  his  fame. 

And  not  only  did  Mr.  Sankey  compose 
his  own  songs  on  this  organ,  not  only 
did  he  use  it  in  nearly  all  the  meetings 
in  which  he  took  so  prominent  a  part, 
but  on  it  he  tried  the  songs  of  others 
which  were  included  with  his  own  in 
the  books  that  he  edited — song-books 
that  have  had  a  circulation  exceeding 
that  of  any  publication  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Bible. 

It  is  not  possible  to  fix  the  exact  num- 
ber, but  as  nearly  as  can  be  determined 
no  fewer  than  75,000,000  copies  of  the 
gospel  hymns  written  and  edited  by  Mr. 
Sankey  have  been  sold  in  the  last  thirty 
years. 
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Executive      Proud    to     Shake 

Policeman's  Hand  Who  Lost 

His  Sight  Doing  His  Duty. 


HE  WILL  HELP  HIM  IF  HE  CAN. 


gsffort  to  Get  Pension  Raised  to   $800 

^^jjas  Mayor's  Favor  in  So  Far  as 

McKenna  Is   Concerned,   but 

He  Fears  Flaws  in  the 

Bill. 


"You  are  a  brave  man,  McKenna,  and  I 
deem  it  an  honor  to  shake  your  hand." 

With  these  words  Mayor  Low  yesterday 
greeted  John  McKenna,  the  young  Brooklyn 
policeman,  whose  eyes  were  shot  out  last 
September  by  the  negro,  Jerry  Hunter,  at 
Astoria.  It  was  a  pathetic  sight,  the  Mayor, 
big  and  strong,  McKenna,  weak  and  help- 
less. There  was  a  suspicious  moisture  about 
the  Mayor's  eyes,  as  he  took  McKenna's 
hand  in  his  own  and  looked  at  the  empty 
sockets  from  which  the  glasses  had  been  re- 
moved, in  order  that  he  might  personally 
see   the   extent   of   McKenna's   misfortune. 


his  murderous  weapon. 
McKenna  full  in  the  face. 


The  Rev.  Father  James  Foran,  of  the 
Church  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  and 
George  Finnegan,  a  friend,  accompanied 
McKenna.  The  Mayor  was  giving  a  hearing 
on  the  bill  which  permits  Police  Commis- 
sioner Greene  to  increase  McKenna's  pension 
from  $400  to  $800.  There  was  no  opposition 
to  the  bill,  but  Father  Foran  spoke  in  its 
favor. 

Briefly,  but  eloquently,  he  told  how  Mc-1 
Kenna,  obeying  the  orders  of  his  Captain, 
fearlessly  approached  the  house  in  which 
Hunter  had  barricaded  himself. 

"With  him,"  said  Father  Foran,  "it  was 
duty  first  and  personal  safety  afterwards. 
Though  he  fully  realized  that  every  step  he 
took  toward  the  house  was  probably  a  step 
nearer  death,  he  never  hesitated.  The  negro, 
silently  watching,  waited  until  this  boy  was 
within  ten  feet  of  him.    Then  he  discharged 

Both  barrels  struck 
Both  eyes  were 
shot  out  and  there  were  ninety  perforations 
from  bullets  in  his  helmet.  For  two  months 
he  hovered  between  life  and  death  and  then 
the  doctors  broke  the  terrible  news  to  him 
that  he  would  never  see  again.  All  we  ask 
Is  that  he  'be  given  a  pension  which  will  in- 
sure him  comfort  during  the  rest  of  his  life. 
If  the  law  had  left  it  discretionary  with  him, 
Commissioner  Partridge  would  have  orig- 
inally made  the  pension  $800." 

It  was  then  that  the  Mayor  requested  Fa- 
ther Foran  to  lead  McKenna  to  his  side  that 
he  might  shake  his  hand.  The  Mayor,  in 
kindly  tones,  said  that  he  was  in  receipt  of  a 
letter  from  Commissioner  Greene,  in  which 
he  expressed  himself  in  favor  of  increasing 
McKenna's  pension,  but  pointed  out  that  the 
bill  was  too  broad  in  its  scope  and  that  he 
feared  that  other  policemen  might  take  ad- 
vantage of  it. 

"Nevertheless,"    said    the   Mayor,    shaking 
McKenna's    hand    again,    "I    will    carefully 
look  into  the  bill.    The  Commissioner's  fears 
y  prove  groundless.    As  far  as  the  bill  re- 
lates to  Mr.  McKenna,  I  am  heartily  in  fa- 
or  of  it." 

The  Mayor  gave  hearings  on  several  other 
police  bills,  all  of  which  provided  for  the  re- 
instatement of  certain  policemen,  who  either 
resigned  or  were  dismissed.  Some  of  the  rea- 
sons which  were  advanced  for  favorable  ac- 
tion on  one  or  two  of  the  bills  showed  that 
the  beneficiaries  were  anything  but  modest. 
Andrew  Bradley,  who  resigned  from  the 
force  in  1889,  had  a  bill  giving  Gen.  Greene 
power  to  review  his  action.  Some  young  man 
eloquently  extolled  all  of  Bradley's  virtues 
and  read  a  letter  of  recommendation  from 
Charities  Commissioner  Folks,  in  whose  de- 
partment Bradley  is  now  employed.  After 
he  got  through  the  Mayor  quietly  announced 
that  he  had  a  letter  bearing  on  the  case  from 
Gen.  Greene. 

It  then  developed  that  Bradley  apparently 
was  not  satisfied  with  his  salary  as  a  po- 
liceman and  to  increase  his  income  opened 
a  saloon  as  a  side  line.  One  day  the  strong 
arm  of  the  law  descended  upon  the  place  and 
the  bartender  was  arrested.  This  did  not 
faze  Mr.  Bradley.  He  calmly  took  the  bar- 
tender's place  behind  the  bar  and  dispensed 
drinks,  without  even  taking  the  trouble  to 
remove  his  uniform. 

"It  sems  to  me,"  remarked  the  Mayor  dry- 
ly, "that  if  Mr.  Bradley,  according  to  Com- 
missioner Folks,  is  such  a  valuable  man  to 
the  city,  he  had  better  stay  in  the  Charities 
Department." 

The  Mayor  reserved  decision   on  the  'bills 
permitting  Commissioner  Greene  to  reinstat 
former  Roundsman  Joseph   Devlin  and    for 
mer    Policemen    Solomon  Cohen    and    Joh 
Plnkley. 
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We  have  received  the    following 

Official  Notice. 
By  unanimous  vote  of  the  Executive 
Committee  the  next  meeting- of  the  Nation- 
al Association  of  the  Deaf  has  been  post- 
poned—until the  summer  of  1904,  and  it 
will  meet  in  St.  Louis  some  time  during 
the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition. 

The  exact  date  will    be  announced  early 
next  year. 

,1.  L.  Smith. 
Chairman  Ex.  Cora. 
Faribault,  Minn.,  Apr.  18,  1903. 
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The  concert  given    by  the    blind  pupils 
Thursday    evening    brought   in    quite    a 
snug  sum  toward  the  fund  which  they  are 
raising  for  getting  out   a   special    edition 
of    the   News.        Sixteen    numbers    were 
given  on    the   regular   program   and    the 
encores  and    extra    numbers    swelled    the 
total  to  over  twenty.    As  usual    the  melo- 
dious strains   of   the    "Rosendolin'"    and 
the  whistling  of    its    inventor    were      the 
favorites.     The  sweet  voices  of  Ruby  Fin- 
nerty  and  Marguerite  Graham    also    won 
an  encore.     Miss    Christine    Labarraque 
kindly  assisted,  her  number    being    "Der 
Freischutz."     As   an  encore  she  sang  an 
English  ballad.     The   young   performers 
seemed  to  lack    some    of    the   enthusiasm 
that  marked  their     last    year's  perform- 
ance and    we  know  that  most  of  the  audi- 
ence would  have  hailed  with  delight  some- 
thing less    severely  classic  than  many  of 
the  selections    given. 


THE  WEST  VIRGINIA  TABLET, 


APRIL  25,  1903. 

A  DICTIONARY    FOR  TUB    Bl.lNP. 

The  Baltimore   ~Z*   of    the    6th    inst. 
contains  a  paragraph  which  I  quote  below 
for  the  information   of    the    people    who 
are  interested    in  the  subnet;  but  with  a 
oeedful  corrects.     1  cm."  understand 
from      what    luminous   .durce   the     Sun 
f«U  it.  ^formation    about    dictionary 
for  the  sightless;  but  it  i-  iu  error/.f »    •« 
gross  an  extent,  that.it  would  be  unkmd 

to  gi,e  it  without  the  facts  wh.ch  are  in 
the  knowledge  of  mo,t  persons,  at  least 
who  have  anything  to  do  *.th   the    edu 

cation  of  our  people.  A*  much  - ,11  It* 
vearsago,  the  Philadelphia  School  foi 
Ibe  Blind  published  a  dictionary  in  three 

voluo,,,  compiled   in    part   at     e*s  t   by 
Dr.  Duogl«OD,'tbe  anth  r  of  the    med  c 

I  dictionary,  and  a  c. f-nd   of   the 

tbeoprin  i|»l   of    thai    school.     It 


printed  in  mall  Komi  ps,  and  though 
very  difficult  to  read,  was  a  valuable 
book  to  those  who  could  use  it.  S"me 
twenty  or  less  years  ago,  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind  brought 
out  a  dictionary  in  the  modern  line  letter 
in  three  larger  volume*,  a  reprint,  I 
believe,  of  the  Philadelphia  hook,  com- 
prising some  18,000  words,  but  without 
etymologies  or  pronunciation.  It  has 
since  been  reprinted  in  point,  and  is  in 
use  in  many  of  the  sib  »ils.  The  Sun's 
article  ol    o«s: 

Dictionary  for  Blind. 

The  Maryland  School  fo  r  lie  Blind  h;is 
just  given  to  the  world  what  is  said  to  be 
the  first  dictionary  ever  printed  in  point 
type.  The  work,  a  replic  in  point  type 
of  Funk  &  Wagnall's  ••Intermediate 
School  Di  lionary,''  is  in  IS  volumes, 
and  contain*  about  33,000  words.  The 
only  English  dictionary  for  the  blind 
previously  in  existence,  it  is  said,  was  an 
old  one  containing  only  a  few  hundnd 
selected  words,  and  not  printed  iu  the 
point  type. 

The  staff  of  the  school  has  spent  two 
years,  UDder  the  direction  of  Messrs.  F. 
D.  Morrison  and  M.  E.  Raddick,  in  ar- 
ranging the  work  for  the  press.  The 
book  is  printed  from  brass  plates,  the 
impression  of  dots*  forming  the  letters 
being  stamped  in  the  plates.  Applica- 
tions for  the  dictionary  have  been  re- 
ceived from  institutions  for  the  blind  all 
over  the  country. 


The  Arkansas  School  kor  the   Blind. 


The  prosperous  school  for  the  blind  of 
the  State  of  Aikansas,  Dr.  ()  C,  Gray, 
Supt.,  is  out  in  a  comprehensive  report 
on  the  wants  and  prospects  of  the  Insti- 
tution. 1  note  that  the  attendance  in  the 
I  white  school  is  over  two  hundred,  while 
some  thirty  or  forty  pupils  are  in  the 
colored  department.  The  Institution  is 
well  equipped,  and  seems  to  lack  only  a 
pipt  organ  to  make  itself  happy.  It  is  a 
fact  that  nearly  every  Inst,  or  the  blind 
in  the  United  States  has  a  large  pipe  organ, 
and  the  equipment  of  an  lust,  is  certainly 
incomplete,  and  its  pupils  have  not  the 
fullest  chance  for  a  thorough  musical 
education  without  that  most  useful  part 
of  an  outfit.  The  largest  salaries  are  se- 
cured by  blind  persons  who  are  masters 
ol  that  instrument 

The  views  of  the  superintendent  are 
very  sound  on  the  various  subjects  that 
belong  to  the  efficient  management  of 
such  a  school. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  with  his 
views  on  the  i emulation  of  the  relations 
of  the  sexes  in  the  school.  The  Arkansas 
School  seems  to  be  progressive,  and  it 
\  looks  as  if  it  were  under  very  hopeful 
management. 


The  Tennessee  School. 

This  tine  school  has  just  complimented 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  by  an  ex 
bibition  of  exercises  of  Us  pupils,  ac<  >rd- 
ing  to  the  Nashville  "Banner."  In  the 
course  of  the  exercises,  a  pupil  delivered 
a  ve-y  forceful  address,  prepared  by  the 
distinguished     superintendent     on       the 


general  subject  of  the  enucution  and 
preparation  uf  the  blind  for  lives  >>f  use- 
ful service  and  consequent  happiness- 
These  things  arg  not  without  their  bene- 
ficial effects,  and  rtiruulate  the  sympath- 
ies of  the  people  to  active  benevolence, 
ami  Legislature  are  drawn  to  do  more  for 
the  schools  tl  at  lae  such  exceptional 
•  |>|Mirtimit:ts  than  these  who  are  too  re- 
mote from  t  ie  schools  to  see  the  work 
done  by  the  pupil*. 
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"'MK1,  MKHJilEHI'ISLlWD.     '■■■■ 

(Special   to   The  Free   Press.) 

Mi.1clkbr.ry,  April  28.— Miss  Jessie  Brus- 
Ro  was  suddenly  stricken  blind  while  on 
the  street  Wednesday  afternoon  and  the 
case  puzzles  the  physicians. 


Date 


-?$%; 


JNotes. 


An  interesting  meeting  will  be  held  at 
o  -Manborough  street,  Boston,  Thursday, 
-May  7,  by  those  who  are  identified  witn 
the  work  for  the  blind.  Last  evening  at 
-Mechanics'  building.  Harrison  avenue, 
Boston,  .Mr.  Campbell  gave  an  illus- 
trated lecture,  to  which  the  friends  of 
the  movement  were  also  invited. 
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Where  the  Blind 
Teach  the  Blind    j 

AMONG       the       marvels       performed 
through    the    alliance    of    modern  j 
philanthropy   with  i  scientific   llie-tli-  ! 
ods  none  is  more  wonderful  .than  the  prog- 
ress made   in   the   education io/   the   blind. 
Each   year   lessens    the    gulrbetween     the 
sightless   and   those    in   full   possession    of 
their  ocular  faculty. 

Blind  teachers  instruct  blind  pupils;  blind 
persons  are  equipped  to  take  their  part  in 
the  battle  of  life,  to  earn  their  livelihood 
■without  the  assistance  of  charity.  There 
are  in  New  York  to-day  teachers,  lawyers, 
manufacturers,  tradesmen,  musicians  and 
public  officials  who  discharge  their  duties 
in  spite  of  the  handicap  of  sightlessness. 

On  the  corner  of  Thirty-fourth  street  and 
Ninth  avenue  is  a  massive  gray  building 
surrounded  by  a  high  brick  wall.  Thou- 
sands are  whirled  by  the  gloomy  structure 
every  day  on  the  elevated  railroad;  thou- 
sands pass  it  on  the  surface  cars  and  gaze 
nlankly  at  the  forbidding  inclosure.  This 
is  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind. 
The  cheerful  scenes  within  are  decidedly 
at  variance  with  the  sombre  exterior.  Here 
are  150  of  the  merriest  children  in  all  New 
York. 

^s  one  sees  these  pupils  at  their  tasks 
he  forgets  the  pathos  of  their  misfortune. 
-Whether  in  the  kindergarten,  in  the  man- 
ual training  department  or  in  the  cooking 
school,  the  prevailing  tone  is  that  of  cheer- 
fulness. Lessons  are  learned  with  smiles 
instead  of  frowns,  and  the  enthusiasm  in 
the  classroom  is  positively  contagious.  The 
proficiency  of  the  older  children  in  the 
useful  arts  causes  the  observer  to  think 
that  the  blind  mendicant  soon  will  be  a 
thing  of  the  past.  On  this  point,  however, 
Superintendent  William  B.  Wait,  who  has 
watched  over  the  destinies  of  the  institu- 
tion for  forty  years,  has  a  different  opinion. 


"Few,  and  I  might  say  none,  of  the  blind 
beggars  are  graduates  of  an  Institution 
for  the  blind,"  said  Superintendent  Walt, 
"There  is  one  point  about  blind  people 
which  escapes  the  notice  of  the  general 
public.  Eighty  per  cent,  of  the  blind  lose 
their  sight  after  they  reach  the  age  of 
maturity.  They  have  obtained  their  knowl- 
edge like  other  persons.  They  feel  it  use- 
less to  go  to  an  institution  for  the  blind. 
Ft  would  be  like  teaching  an  old  dog  n'lw 
tricks.  Consequently  these  unfortunates, 
1f  without  other  resources,  are  forced  to 
resort  to  charity.  But  those  who  are  blind 
from  infancy  or  early  childhood  can  and 
do  become  useful  and  self-supporting  mem- 
bers of  the  community." 

Of  the  twenty-two  instructors  in  the  In- 
stitution four  are  blind.  One  of  these,  Mr. 
Babcock,  teaches  mathematics.  In  his 
classes  in  arithmetic  Mr.  Babcock  uses 
what  is  known  as  the  "mental  basis";  that 
is,  he  teaches  mental  arithmetic,  which  Is 
the  terror  of  the  average  pupil  in  the  pub- 
lic schools.  There  are  no  blackboards  or 
slates,  no  recording  of  any  sort.  The  ordi- 
nary pupil  learns  combinations  of  numbers 
up  to  twelve,  as  in  the  multiplication  table. 
These  blind  children  carry  much  larger 
combinations  in  their  heads.  Mr.  Babcock 
will  ask  one  to  multiply  23  by  16.  There  is 
no  scratching  of  pencils  on  slates,  no  count- 
ing on  the  fingers.  Quick  as  a  flash  the 
pupil  answers  368.  The  rapidity  with  which 
addition,  subtraction  and  division  is  per- 
formed strikes  the  visitor  as  almost  un- 
canny. I 

When  it  comes  to  higher  mathematics  the 
same  method  is  pursued.  In  geometry,  for  ■ 
instance,  it  might  be  expected  that  cards  | 
with  the  figures  embossed  might  be  em- 
ployed. Instead  Mr.  Babcock  starts  out 
with  a  series  of  mental  ijictures,  lines, 
curves,  angles  and  circles.  As  the  figures 
become  more  complicated  lines  and  other 
pictures  are  added.  So  thorough  is  the 
method— and  many  assert  that  the  mental 
j  basis  is  the  only  true  one— the  blind  mathe- 
maticians are  the  equals  of  their  comrades 
'  who  have  the  use  of  their  eyes. 

It  might  be  stated  here  that  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  mathematicians — by  many 
regarded  as  the  greatest— is  Louis  B.  Carll, 
a  graduate  of  the  New  York  Institution  for 
the  Blind.  Upon  completing  his  course 
there  he  went  to  Columbia  University, 
where  he  was  graduated  with  second  hon- 
ors in  the  same  class  with  Mayor  Seth 
Low.  He  is  an  authority  on  higher  mathe- 
matics, and  his  work  on  the  calculus  of 
variations  has  won  for  him  an  international 
reputation.  His  latest  work,  "Afterthoughts  j 
on  the  Calculus  of  Variations,"  is  said  to  | 
solve  problems  which  have  puzzled  mathe- 
maticians for  centuries. 

Among  the  other  blind  instructors,  Mr. 
McClintock,  in  the  manual  training  depart- 
ment, instills  knowledge  in  the  art  of  cane 
seating.  Mr.  Mussehl  shows  the  children 
how  to  manipulate  the  material  in  mattress 
making.  Mr.  Coffre  teaches  piano  tuning,  a 
calling  which  the  blind  have  followed  with 
excellent  results  for  a  score  of  years. 

Whether  it  is  due  to  the  sympathy  re- 
sultant from  mutual  misfortune  or  to  some 
other  cause  the  blind  teachers  seem  to  have 
more  instant  success  than  the  other  in- 
structors. Never  do  they  show  a  sign  of 
irritation,  and  the  sweetness  of  temper 
Which  is  such  a  marked  characteristic  of 
the  sightless  is  not  ruffled  by  the  annoy- 
ances of  the  schoolroom.  They  appear  to 
realize  the  obstacles  which  confronted  them 
when  they  were  trying  to  learn,  and  they 
have  more  patience  with  the  failure  to 
overcome  obstacles  than  the  ordinary 
teacher.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pupils 
evince  a  desire  to  do  their  best  in  order  to 
encourage  the  sightless  Instructors.  Their 
merry  pranks,  which  never  savor  of  the 
maJicious,  are  reduced  to  the  minimum,  for 
they  are  bound  in  honor  to  behave  since 
the  teacher  is  unable  to  gain  ocular  evi- 
dence of  their  mischief. 

But  the  children  have  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunity to  work  off  their  surplus  energy  by 
means  of  healthful  exercise.  Many  forms 
of  amusement  indulged  in  by  other  little 
ones  are  denied  them,  but  they  become  ex- 
pert in  games  of  tag.  which  necessarily 
partake  of  the  nature  of  "blindman's  buff," 
sports  in  the  gymnasium  and  indoor  di- 
versions which  afford  recreation.     Some  of 


.he  older  entmren  are  masters  of  checkers 
and  chess,  and  are  able  to  follow  the  game 
closely  without  resorting  to  boards  with 
raised  squares.  In  the  gymnasium  the  boys8 
arc  able  to  construct  human  pyramids 
which  would  be  the  envy  of  Japanese  acro- 
bats, While  their  work  on  the  bars  shows 
that  in  muscular  development  they  are  the 
equals  of  "seeing"  athletes. 

Realizing  that  blind  girls  would  be  handi- 
capped ,n  &  struggle  to  compete  with  others 
in  earning  their  daily  bread,  efforts  have 
been  made  to  give  the  instruction  of  the 
feminine  pupils  a  domestic  turn.  In  the 
sewing  room  one  sees  many  examples  of 
line  needlework,  although  In  the  cutting  and 
tilting  of  garments  they  require  the  assist- 
ance of  persons  who  have  the  use  of  their 
eyes.  Nevertheless,  many  of  them  become 
competent  dressmakers.  The  beginner  finds 
this  work  toilsome,  and  many  a  button  has 
to  be  removed  after  it  has  been  sewed  on 
because  it  Is  not  even  with  the  others  or 
because  it  has  been  sewed  on  wrong  side  up. 
The  cooking  school  is  in  many  respects  the 
most  interesting  department.  The  facility 
or  blind  girls  in  the  culinary  line  is  little 
short  of  marvelous,  and  the  graduates  are 
able  to  do  plain  cooking  as  well  as  any 
housewife.  Here  they  are  taught  how  to 
break  eggs  and  separated  the  white  from 
the  yolk  and  the  measuring  of  %y  groceries 
and  hot  and  cold  liquids.  Wnth  they  are 
through  with  the  course  they  are  able  to  be 
of  as  much  help  in  their  homes  as  tht-ir 
sisters  who  have  perfect  eyesight. 

Although    the    blind     boys    who    operate 
typewriters  work  unuder  the  disadvantage 
of    being    unable    to    read    their    copy    for 
correction,  many  of  the  pupils  have  become 
remarkably  dexterous  in  the  use  of  the  ma- 
chine.      The    keys    do    not    have    embossed 
letters,  as  one  might  suppose.    First  of  all, 
the  pupil  is  taught  the  mechanism   of  the 
whole  machine  before  he  is  allowed  to  touch 
the  keys.   He  learns  the  size  of  the  keyboard, 
the    arrangement    of    the    letters,    how    the 
keys    are    distributed    with    regard    to    the 
frequency    of   the    use    of   each.     Then   the 
'all-finger  method"  is  taught.     There  is  no 
pounding  on  the  keyboard  with  one  or  two 
fingers.    The  blind  pupil  keeps  his  hands  in 
the   same   position    all    the    time,    and   each 
finger-even    the    little    ones-is    given    its 
Part    of   the    work.       Mistakes    are    seldom 
made  toy  those  who  are  proficient,  and  some 
of   the    more   expert  are   able   to   write   ICO 
words  a  minute  without  an  error. 
In  writing  the  pupils  use  the  "New  York 
;  Point"  system,  as  it  is  thought  to  possess 
|  superiority   in   many   respects   over   French 
|  or    English    braille.      Its    principal    recom- 
,  mendatlon  is  that  it  requires  less  space.  The 
New  Testament,  which  takes  up  only  nine 
volumes  in  New  York  point,  would  demand 
twice  as  many  in   braille.     The   New  York 
point  may   be  written   with   a   stylus   and 
brass    framework,    which    is    known    as    a 
"guide,"  with  another  slip  of  brass  known 
as   a    "bed"    underneath.     There    is    Jlso   a 
New  York  point  typewriter.     This  is  called 
a    'kleidograph,"  and  it  is  possible  for  the 
moderately  expert  to  attain  a  speed  of  fifty 
words  a  minute  with  it. 

Many   graduates   of   the   institution    have 
gone  out  into  the  world  to  earn  their  living 
and    they    have    been    successful    in    many 
callings.    Edward  Foggin  is  a  lawyer.  Alva 
T.  Canfield  of  Highlands,  N.  Y.,  has  served 
his   fellow  citizens   as   postmaster  and   tax 
collector.      Thomas    Dognia   is    organist    of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  at   Inwood.     Wil- 
liam  Enderlin  is  organist   of  a  church   in 
Brooklyn.     Alfred  Zaiss  is  an   agent  for  a 
wholesale    paper    firm.      Frederick    Wlnkel- 
mann   is   well   known    as  an   authority  on 
music,    and    lectures    on    musical    subject* 
John  Hurley  is  a  successful  newsdealer    an 
occupation  which  many  blind  persons  have 
followed  with  profit.     John  Whittaker  is  a 
prosperous  real  estate  and  insurance  broker 
in  Long  Island. 

These  are  but'  a  few  examples,  but  they 
are  enough  to  show  that  the  graduates  of 
the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind 
have  won  their  way  in  the  world  in  voca- 
S^  less  tha"  a  generation  ago  were 
n-™v,u  „hem'  Tn  the  me<=^nical  arts  are 
JHf    w      w°rkers  who  ask  no  favors  not 

Son   nf  «      rthe,r   rH'a,S   Wh°   3re  in    P^es- 
Mon  of  perfect  eyesight. 


from . 


'ROBATE  JUDGE  GRANT 

ALLOWS  MORTON  WILL 


tffts  Made     to    Charitable  Institu- 
tions of  Halifax,  N.   S. 


The  opposition  advanced  by  George 
:.  Lydiard  iiavin^  jtci!  t*ll!,<!r.:vn, 
udge  Grant  of  the  Suffolk  Probate 
ou'-t  yesterday  allowed  the  will  of 
<emuel  J.  Morton,  late  of  West  New- 
)n  street. 

Mr.    Morton   left   an    estate   of  $L>5,000. 

Ce  gave  $1000  to  the  Halifax  Association 

>r   the   Improvement   of  the    Condition 

f  the  Poor;  $500  each  to  the  ftlind  Any 

in,     Deaf    and      Dumb      Asylum,     St. 

fork's     Church,     Protestant     Orphans' 

ome.  and  the  Halifax  Dispensary,   all 

of     Halifax.    N.    S.      Mrs.    A.    Millicton 

Sutherland  gets  one-half  of  the  residue 

and   the   other   half  is   divided   between 

Beatrice  Tupper  and  Adale  Dynes. 


••-.■'•• 
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From 


MIST 
WHO  HIT 


Jumps    from    Her    Cab    and. 
Arouses  Herald  Square  Pe- 
destrians to  a  Frenzy. 


SIGHTLESS     LAD     AVENGED 


SAMUEL   J.    MORTON'S    WILL 

Although  the  will  of  Samuel  J.  Morton 
was  allowed  by  Judge  Grant  in  the  Pro- 
bate   Court    vesterday    it    is    more    than 
probable    that    it    will    again    appear    be- 
fore the  courts.     Mr.  Morton  was  of  latej 
a   resident   on    West    Newton    street,    al- 
though he   was  a  native  of  Nova  Scotia 
Where    he    resided    most    of    his    life,     it 
is  anticipated  that  the  estate  will  realize 
$150,000.     Objection   was   made   to   the   ad- 
mission of  the  will  by  George  E.  Lydiard 
and  Charles  Norton,  but  this   was   with- 
drawn,   by    arrangement    between    coun- 
sel    /The   testator  left  $1000  to   the  Hali- 
fax Association   for  the   Improvement  of  j 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor  and  $o00  each  | 
to    the    Halifax    Blind    Asylum,    Halifax 
iDeaf    and    Dumb     Asylum,     St.      Marks 
Church,    Halifax;      Halifax     Dispensary, 
Halifax  Protestant  Orphans'  Home.     Be- 
atrice   Tupper    and    Adale    Lyons    were 
each    given    a    fourth    of   the   estate    and 
Mte-   A.   Middleton  Sutherland  a  third. 
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•Joe,"  Attacked  by  Stalwart  "Pan- 
handler," Stirs  Great  Crowd 
to  Pity  and  Anger. 


Jumping  from  her  carriage,  angered  by  the 
brutal  treatment  of  a  poor  blind  boy  by  a 
stalwart  man,  a  woman  of  refinement  last 
night  stirred  a  crowd  of  theatre  goers  to 
such  a  frenzy  in  Herald  Square  that  the 
police  had  difficulty  in  preventing  the  admin- 
istration of  summary  justice. 

At  Broadway  and  Thirty-fifth  street 
"Joe,"  as  he  is  known  to  thousands,  for 
months  has  sought  custom  from  the  hun- 
dreds Ot  persons  leaving  the  theatres  at 
eleven  o'clock.  "Joe"  is  fifteen  years  old 
Besides  being  sightless,  his  health  is  poor, 
aria  his  frail  body  and  pallid  face  frequently 
win  him  substantial  gain. 

Just  as  the  sidewalk  was  crowded  with 
men  and  women  in  evening  dress,  and  the' 
street  was  jammed  with  carriages  hurrying) 
away  those  who  had  witnessed  the  perform- 
ances, a  man  was  seen  to  strike  the  boy  in 
the  face.  "Joe"  staggered  and  would  have 
fallen,  but  a  man  caught  him  in  his  arm. 

"Oh,  you  brute!"  cried  a  voice,  and  a  hand- 
some woman  who  had  been  on  the  point  of 
entering  her  carriage  turned  to  the  man 
who  had  dealt  the  blow. 

"You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself,"  she 
fairly  screamed. 

The  woman  became  frenzied  with  excite-! 
ment  and  struck  the  man  in  the  face.  Her 
pink  finger    nails  tore  his  skin. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  man  was  the  central 
figure  in  a  scene  of  great  excitement.  Men 
pushed  and  shoved  him  about  and  women 
encouraged  them. 

In  the  midst  of  the  excitement  Policeman 
Willense  arrived  and  took  charge  of  the 
man.  He  hurried  him  to  the  Thirtieth  street 
station.  The  woman  who  had  punished  him 
entered  her  carriage  and  was  driven  away. 

At  the  station  house  the  man  said  he  was 
David  Corrigan,  of  No.  87  Henry  street.  The 
police  say  he  is  a  well  known  "panhandler," 
and  that  he  became  angry  because  "Joe" 
was  "working  his  side  of  the  street." 

BOSTON   EVENING 
TBANSCRIFT.  MAY   2, 
1903 

WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND 

SELF-SUPPORT  FOR  MANY  OF  THEM 
IS  BY  NO  MEANS  IMPOSSIBLE 

Industrial  Education  for  This  Class  as 
Conducted  in  London,  Philadelphia  and 
Hartford— Encouragement  Given  for  a 
Work  of  Investigation  by  Massachusetts 
Which  May  Be  of  Large  Importance 

BY  CHARLES  F.  F.  CAMPBELL 
The  attempt  which  is  being  made  to 
arouse  Massachusetts  to  a  sense  of  her  ne- 
glect in  providing  for  her  adult  blind  is  a 
most  admirable  one.  The  commission 
which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be  appointed 
by  the  governor  to  "investigate  the  condi- 
tion of  the  adult  blind  in  this  Common- 
wealth" will  And  the  most  important  ques- 
tion to  be  "What  can  best  be  done  to  make 
them    self-supporting?" 

At    present,    among    the    professions     are 
musicians  and  teachers,  a  few  lawyers  and 
ministers     some    business    men    and    even  . 
iSffier.    and    farmers.     In    the    trades 
and    vocations    there    are    tuners,    a    few 
printers,   typewriters,   cooks,   news  and  tea 
agents,    masseurs,    shampooers,   and  a  con- 
siderate   number    of    broom,    basket,    rope 
fender  and   mattress  makers.    These  voca- 
Son.    are    being    followed    with    «™ater    or 
loss    success.     We    believe,    however,    that 
heVa^many  other  openings  for 
in    various    existing   factories     or    the    see 
ing-    For    example,    feeding    different    ma- 
chines,   as    screw-making    machines,    print- 
ing Passes,  etc.;  putting  laces  in  boo  s  and 
shoes-    wrapping  and   tying  bundles   in   the 
Sns^artments  of  factories  and  large 
Stores     The  ideal,    which  educators   of   the 
siorts.     ""»  .     In  hrintr  every   possible 

blind  must  hold,  is  to   bring  ever*   * 
art    profession,   craft,   or  trade    within  the 
an,    1J'"'"         '.    .      lt    ._    oniy    reasonable 

as  wide  a  choice  an  the  seeing. 


Let  us,  from  the  start,  follow  a  typical 
case:  a  little  child  who  is  blind  (i.  e.,  with- 
out sufficient  sight  to  go  to  a  school  for  the 
seeing),  is  brought  to  us.  He  is  at  once 
sent  to  the  kindergarten.  From  there  he 
will  pass  through  the  regular  grades,  like 
his  seeing  companions,  with  slight  excep- 
tions. Before  he  is  eight  or  nine  years  old 
he  should  begin  the  study  of  music,  for  a 
person  gains  technical  ability  from  about 
that  age.  The  child  may  show  little  in- 
clination for  music,  but  that  should  make 
no  difference.  Many  children  show  no  Spe- 
cial inclination  for  any  of  their  studies.  A 
great  effort  should  be  made  to  thoroughly 
test  the  blind  pupil's  capabilities  in  music, 
lor  in  that  art  can  he  compete  most  suc- 
cessfully in  the  future  for  a  position  in  life. 
All  this  time  the  instructors  have  been 
studying  the  child.  The  quality  of  his  brain 
has  been  noted,  and  the  possibility  of  a 
higher  mental  training  considered.  If  he 
promises  well,  the  boy  may  pursue  an  edu- 
cational career  with  profit.  Teachers,  busi- 
ness men,  lawyers  and  ministers  have  nat- 
urally come  from  among  blind  persons  who 
have  followed  education  in  its  higher 
branches.  It  frequently  happens,  however, 
that  early  in  the  training  of  the  blind,  as  in 
that  of  the  seeing,  the  instructors  realize 
that  a  particular  student  will  never  earn  a 
living  in  any  literary  profession  and  that, 
for  him,  higher  classical  education  is  un- 
wise. Music  may  promise  more  favorably 
and  a  reasonably  liberal  education  must 
still  be  given;  for  a  blind  musician,  to  be 
successful,  must  be  well  read  and  intelli- 
gent. To  produce  concert  soloists  is  not 
the  chief  object  of  this  musical  training, 
although  organ  appointments  offer  good 
openings  for   the   blind. 

The  possibilities  of  a  higher  educational 
and  musical  training,  have  been  wonderfully 
demonstrated  at  the  Royal  Normal  College 
and  Academy  of  Music  for  the  Blind  in  Lon- 
don, Where  nearly  ninety  per  cent  of  the 
graduates  are  becoming  entirely  self-sup- 
porting. The  applicants  who  seek  for  ad- 
mission to  this  institution  come  from  all 
classes,  although  the  large  majority  are  poor 
and  have  to  receive  assistance  from  char- 
itable sources.  There  Is  no  more  "selection 
of  candidates"  than  in  American  schools; 
when  a  pupil  is  so  mentally  deficient  that 
his  presence  is  detrimental  to  the  progress 
of  the  other  pupils  he  is  treated  as  similar 
cases  here.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  age 
further  than  the  applicant's  ability  to  be 
trained  to  become  self-supporting  by  an  edu- 
cational or  musical  training;  if  he  shows  in- 
ability along  these  lines  he  goes  to  one  of  ihe 
good  workshops  where  he  can  learn  a  trade. 
In  other  words,  the  blind  person  has  to  suc- 
cumb to  the  law  of  "natural  selection",  like 
the  rest  of  humanity,  and  work  for  a  living 
at  that  for  which  he  is,  or  can  be.  best 
fitted.  Dr.  F.  J.  Campbell,  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  Royal  Normal  College  and  its 
principal,  is  himself  a  blind  man. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  imaginary  blind 
person,  whom  we  have  been  following, 
shows  an  aptitude  for  an  educational  or 
musical  career.  He  must  then  turn  to  man- 
ual labor.  Can  he  learn  massage,  shampoo- 
ing, or  baking?  If  not,  let  him  try  at  the 
printing  works;  there  we  have  several 
chances  for  him.  His  early  lessons  in  type- 
writing may  enable  him  to  address  wrap- 
pers; he  can  bind,  and  fold;  better  still,  he 
may  become  a  good  "feeder,"  tending  a 
"cylinder"  or  "job  press"  with  all  the  rapid- 
ity of  his  seeing  brother  or  sister.  If  he 
has  not  found  a  place  in  one  of  these  voca- 
tions, can  he  work  at  one  of  the  looms  in  the 
factory  for  making  Turkish  rugs? 

Supposing  that  we  have  not  yet  found  that 
for  which  he  is  best  adapted,  he  should  have 
the  opportunity  of  entering  a  "model  fac- 
tory," which  should  be  a  part  of  any  insti- 
tution where  the  manual  training  of  the 
blind  is  undertaken.  Here  a  large  choice 
of  work  should  await  him.  Let  him  try  tho 
screw  cutting  machine,  wheiv  he  merely  has 
to  feed  in  the  blocks  of  metal  which  are  to 
be  turned  out  finished  screws.  Possibly  his 
touch  is  not  fine  enough  for  that;  let  him 
try  putting  laces  into  boots  and  shoes. 
Finding  that  he  can  do  one  of  the  many' 
things  which  ought  to  be  taught  in  such  a 

"model  factory."  the  directors  would  find 
iilm  a  position  in  some  large  establishment 
where  he  may  be  but  one  blind  person  among 
a  thousand  seeing. 

If  he  has  failed  in  all  these  and  is  incap- 
able of  taking  his  place  In  a  large  factory 
for  the  seeing;  if,  moreover,  his  hands  are 
so  hardened  that  all  the  finer  crafts  are 
closed  to  him,  he  must  labor  at  the  kinds  of 
work  which  require  little  brain  power  and 
unsensltlve  hands.  Such  workshops  already 
exist,  and  are  being  successfully  carried  on 
in  England  and  in  America. 


I      "The  first  factory  for  tho  blind  in  America 
was    established  "in    1874,    In    Philadelphia, 
re,    for  eight  '■*.   workshops,   with 

the    blind    operatives,    wen-    conducted    on 
business    principles    with    the    same    suor 
that  attended   ehnilar   i>ro -m    factories  for 
the   seeing-.       After    181)2,    the   extensive   in- 
troduction   of    machine    made    brooms    cut 
down  the  profits  so  seriously  that  it  b> 
Impossible    to    continue   making-   brooms   by 
hand    without  a   loss.      The  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, however,  recognizing  the  excellent 
plant   (valued   at   9900,000)   already  in  exis- 
tence for  helping  its  blind,  believed  it  \ 
to    assist    the    institution    and    thus    enable 
the  operatives  to 'maintain  their  self  respect 
by    -working    for    a    living    rather    than    to 
send   them   to   a   "poor   house."     A   factory 
system,    for   a   certain    class    of    the   blind, 
will  exist  as  long  as  it  does  for  the  seeing. 
Mr.   H.  L.   Hall,   the  superintendent  and  fi- 
nancial agent  since  the  earliest  days  of  the 
institution,   is  also  a  blind  man. 

In  Connecticut,  wlth;n  a  few  years,  has 
be:-n  started  an  institution  along  excellent 
industrial  lines.  Again,  its  principal  pro- 
moter Mr.  P.  E.  Clcaveland.  was  a  blind 
man.  The  blind  operatives,  at  Hartford, 
besides  following  the  usual  occupations  of 
broom  and  mattress  making,  chair-caning, 
etc.,  learn  successfully  to  feed  "cylinder" 
and  "job  printing  presses."  This  last  fea- 
ture of  the  Connecticut  Institution  is  a  tri- 
umph for  all  those  who  believe  in  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  blind  tending  complicated 
machinery. 

At  present.  In  this  State,  there  is  a  far- 
famed  school  for  those  who  become  blind 
before  nineteen  years  of  age,  but  little 
provision  is  made  for  those  older;  moreover, 
no  workshops  or  "model  factories"  exist 
where  the  graduates,  not  musk-ally  edu- 
cated, can  be  fitted  to  earn  a  living  though 
they  have  a  good  education. 

We  confidently  look  forward  to  a  time 
when  the  freer  development  of  the  blind 
will  be  possible  in  this  State,  and  when  a 
large  majority  of  blind  persons,  otherwise 
normal,  can  have  an  opportunity  of  be- 
coming self-supporting.  The  ideal  arrange- 
ment to  bring  about  this  end  would  be  the 
centralization  of  tha  various  activities  for 
the  benefit  of  the  blind,  into  one  country 
community,  with  ample  space  for  the  out- 
door recreations  which  are  a  necessity  to 
the  physical  development  of  the  b'.ind,  and 
with  a  location  suitable  for  the  gradual 
establishment  of  various  industries.  With 
such  a  community  in  existence,  a  blind  per- 
son could  be  treated  as  no  longer  one  of  a 
class,  but  as  an  individual,  whose  tastes 
and  capabilities  are  carefully  regarded. 

Here  there  would  be  opportunities  for 
those  who  lose  their  sight  in  mature  life. 
They  would  come  to  the  community  and 
•first  "learn  to  be  blind"  as  the  saying  goes. 
Cycling,  rowing,  swimming,  dancing,  skat- 
ing, and  many  other  outdoor  sports  would 
be  resorted  to  to  arouse  the  subject,  who  at 
first  feels  very  helpless.  Whatever  else  he 
may  do,  he  must  learn  to  go  about  by  him- 
self. All  b'lnd  persons  can  learn  to  do 
th's  if  they  have  the  proper  training.  Of 
course,  many  are  exceedingly  stiff  and 
awkward,  because,  fine?  losing  their  sight, 
they  have  been  left  in  more  or  less  idleness 
and  inactivity  and  naturally  have  become 
timid.  If  a  person  can,  as  soon  as  he  loses 
his  sight,  be  taken  to  a  community  where 
a!!  \:<  life  and  activity,  where  the  usual 
wailing  cry  of  "What  can  a  poor  blind  man 
do?"  gives  place  to  the  joyous  ring  of 
happy  voices  proclaiming  "What  is  there 
that  a  blind  man  can  not  do?"  there  is  a 
strong  probability,  that,  after  a  reasonable 
amount  of  trainmg,  he  may  become  a  use- 
ful, cheerful,  self-supporting  or  partially 
self-supporting   citizen. 

¥    / 
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:able   Record   In   State 
Institution. 

The  Kentucky  institution  for  the 
education  of  the  blind  was  so  suc- 
cessfully ;<n(1  economically  conduct- 
ed during  the  ye*"*  ending  October  31, 
1902.  that  the  fiscal  supervisor  of 
New  York  State  charities   asked    for 


detailed  Information  regarding? tTte" 
administration  of  the  Institution's 
affairs.  The  New  York  official  said 
that  the  average  cost  per  capita  to 

educate  a  blind  child  in  Kentucky  is 
below  the  average  for  the  whole 
country.  And  y  t  in  the  annual  re- 
port made  the  board  of  visitors  says 
that  70  per  cent  of  the  blind  children 
in  the  state  are  not  availing  them- 
selves of  its  benefits. 

The  Kentucky  institution  was  the 
first  one  built  west  of  the  Allegha- 
nies  and  the  eighth  in  the  United 
States.  There  are  now  forty-two 
such  schools.  Last  year  12<>  white 
and  twenty-seven  colored  children 
were  well  taught,  well  clothed  and 
well  fed  there,  to  quote  tie  annual 
report.  The  cost  of  running  the  in- 
stitution was  $25,171.60  for  the  white 
department  and  $3,704.68  for  the  col- 
ored department,  a  total  of  $32,428.75. 
A  balance  of  .f:!,r>22.47  remained  to 
the  credit  of  the  school  at  the  end  of 
the  school  year. 

The  school  teaches  blind  boys  mu- 
sic, piano  tuning,  broom  making, 
caning  of  chairs  and  simple  uphols- 
tering. The  girls  are  taught  music, 
sewing,  knitting  and  housework. 
Besides  these  directly  useful  arts, 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geogra- 
phy, history  and  natural  science  are 
taught. 

Students  showing  exceptional  abil- 
ity in  music  are  especially  trained, 
because  this  is  one  line  of  work  i 
which  the  blind  are  at  the  least  di 
advantage  in  competing  with  the/r 
more  fortunate  fellows. 
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EMPLOY  THE  BUM 


LANSING    MAN    SAYS    THEIR    CON 
DITION    IS   PITIABLE. 


SUPPORTED    BY   THE    PUBLIC 


More  Than  Two  Hundred  in  the  State, 

Either  in  Their  Respective  Cities 

and  Townships  or  in  the 

Poor  Houses, 


LANSING,  Mich.,  April  18— "The  lot 
•  of  scores  of  our  unemployed  blind  peo- 
ple is  still  brighter  i  nthis  Christian 
^Oth  century  than  it  was  in  the  days 
of  Bartimeus  of  Jericho,"  says  A  M 
•Shotwell,  stereotyper  of  the  Braille 
books  at  the  Michigan  School  for  the 
Blind. 

"More  than  200  blind  persons  are  be- 
ing supported  at  public  expense  in  the 
state,  either  in  their  respective  cities 
and  townships  or  in  the  poorhouses, 
where,  in  enforced  idleness  and  hope- 
less dependence,  and  amid  most  un- 
congenial surroundings,  the  lot  of  a 
great  majority  of  them  is  pitiable  in 
the  extreme." 

Mr.  Shotwell  is  the  versatile  secretary 
of  the  Michigan  Blind  People's  General 
Welfare    association,    which    is    making 
an    appeal    for    the    enactment    by    the 
legislature    of    the    bill    to    provide    for 
tiie  establishment  of  an  employment  in- 
stitution   for    the   blind.      He   maintains 
that,  inasmuch  as  the  constitution  says 
that  the  state  shall  foster  and  support 
institutions     for    the    deaf,    dumb    and 
blind,   its  duty  and  purpose  in   relation 
to    the    sightless    cannot    be    fully    dis- 
charged  by   simply   sending  the    young 
ohnd  to  an  institution   to  be   educated 
About  two-thirds    of   the   blind   peo- 
ple of  the   state   have   lost   their  sight 
arter    reaching    adult    age."     says    he 


"while  fewer  than  one-third  ,have  ever 
enjoyed  the  advantage  of  attending 
any  public  institution  maintained  for 
such  persons." 

The  bill,  which  now  r^.sts  with  the 
finance  committee  of  the  senate,  pro- 
vides for  the  free  instruction  and  train- 
ing of  adult  blind  persons  of  good 
character,  for  a  limited  term,  in  such 
trades  as  may  serve  to  fit  them  for 
self-support,  and  for  the  employment 
of  proficient  blind  workers  at  wages 
according  to  the  work  which  they  can 
perform.  An  employment  bureau  would 
also  be  maintained  at  the  institution.  It 
j  Is  not  planned  that  such  an  institution 
should  be  established  in  connection 
with  the  school  for  the  blind  in  this 
I  city,  where  the  young  are  educated. 
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I.  F.  MACK  GOING  BLIND. 

I.  F...Maek^'Cifc'*w*«fr«the  Sandusky 
Register,  is  practicaly  going  blind. 
He  has  almost  lost  the  sight  of  one 
eye,  and  the  other  one  is  in  such  con- 
diton  that  he  has  been  compelled  to 
employ  a  stenographer,  not  only  to 
write  his  editorials,  but  to  read  the 
city  and  other  newspapers  to  him. 
Mr.  Mack  is  one  of  the  best-known 
editors  of  the  state  and  is  very  prom- 
inent in  Grand  Army  circles,  having 
been  a  candidate  for  national  com- 
mander at  the  last  annual  national 
encampment. 


SAD  PLIGHT  OF 
A  BLIND  MAN 


Detective  Long  went  to  Dayton  this 
morning  and  returned  with  Harry  Ed- 
wards, a  local  traveling  man,  who  the 
local  police  want  on  the  charge  of 
forgery.  Edwards  w£fs  arrested  in 
Dayton  yesterday  on  instructions  re- 
ceived from  the  local  department. 

Edwards  is  accused  of  passing  a 
I  forged  check  on  Jacob  Busch,  the  sa- 
loon keeper  of  South  Fountain  avenue, 
amounting  to  $20,  on  last  Wednesday 
afternoon.  The  check  was  drawn  by 
the  Real  Estate  and  Trust  company 
of  Pittsburg,  Pa„  dated  April  9,  1903. 
and  signed  by  J.  C.  Nichols.  Busch 
cashed  the  check,  but  the  bank  re 
turned  it  as  no  good. 
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BUND  INSTITUTION 

TRUSTEES  IN  SESSION. 

Thfl  board  of  trustees  of  th«  Ohio 
School  for  the  Blind  ..hold  it|  regular 
monthly  meeting  MonM^at  fflt  institu- 
tion and  organised  for1  the  yeA-Gy  *Uct- 
Infe  Dr  H  P-  Grouse,  Toledo,  president, 
and  Frank  G.  Dougherty,  of  Ironton,  sec- 
retary Routine  business  was  transacted 
and  ccr tracts  were  awarded  for  the  pro- 
visions for  the  institution  for  the  month 
The  bcrrd  called  upon  Attorney  Genera 
Sheets  to  consult,  with  '  him  as  to  th 
legality  of  the  contract  awarded  sevens 
months  ago  for  the  new  gymnasium  fo 
the  bevs  and  girls.  Upon  his  assuranc 
that,  it' was  all  right  the  hoard  will  order 
the  vork  to  proceed  at  once  Both  build- 
ings will  ccst,  when  completed,  $18,(40. 


NO    LOCATION     NAMED. 


Institution  for  the  Blind  Authorized  by  the 
Senate. 

tensing,  April  23.-The  senate  finance 
committee  has  reported  out  favorably 
the  Moriarity  bill  providing  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Michigan  employment 
Institution  for  the  blind.  The  bill  was 
placed  upon  tlniii  gmtial •■>•  prder  and 
passed  the  committee  of  the  whole  with 
out  amendments.  This  bill  is  said  to  be 
a  compromise  between  Senator  Dohertv 
and  Senator  Brown  to  establish  a  colonv 
for  epileptics  at  Saginaw. 

Senators    Moriarity    and    Smith    spoke 
against    the    amendment.     The    bill    was 
finally  passed  by  a  vote  of  27  to  1    with 
out    any    location    being   named    therein. 
Senator  Scripps  cast  the  negative  vote  ./ 


From 
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FIREMAN  BLINDED, 
STEPS  OFF  ENGINE 

(  Williamsport  Sun,  April  20tli  ) 
Jersey  Shore,  April  20~P.  J.  Pack- 
ard, a  fireman  on  the  Central,  had  a 
narrow  escape  from  detrra  Saturday 
night.  He  fell  from  his  engine  -while 
the  train  was  crossing  a  trestle,  but 
luckily  escaped,  without  any  broken 
bones.  JN'ear  North  Bend,  on  the 
River  line,  the  railroad  crosses  a 
trestle  which  is  over  a  public  high- 
way. It  is  thought  that  Packard  had 
become  blinded  by  looking  into  the 
fire  box  and  stepped  off  the  train. 
He  was  brought  to  his  home  in  this 
place  by  a  stucial  train,  and  Dr. 
Mohn  summoned.  He  fouad  that  eo 
bones  were  broken,  but  that  Packard 
had  sustained  a  contusion  of  all  the 
muscles  of  the  back.  He  is  quite 
severely  iniured. 

WILL  NOT  BE   BLIND. 

Concerning  the  statement  that  Edi- 
tor I.  F.  Mack  of  the  Sandusky  Reg- 
ister is  going  blind  John  T.  Mack,  his 
brother,  issued  the  following  state- 
ment: 

"For  a  good  many  years  my  broth- 
er's left  eye  has  been  practically  use- 
less for  reading  purposes.  He  has 
been  able  to  see  from  it,  but  it  was; 
'far  sighted.'  Recently  he  has  had 
some  trouble  with  his  right  eye  and 
has  been  under  treatment  from  an 
oculist  in  Columbus.  The  troublefrs 
not  a  serious  one  and  the  eye  is 
proving  right  along. 

It  is  much  better  now  than  it 
two  weeks  ago.  There  is  every  lea\ 
Bon  to  believe  it  will  be  in  good  con- 
dition in  a  short  time.  Mr.  Mack  has 
employed  a  stenographer  to  aid  him 
in  his  work  for  some  years  past  and 
has  little  more  need  for  one  now  than 
he  ever  had.  There  is  no  truth  in  the 
report  that  he  is  going  blind.  The 
oculist  says  there  is  no  danger  of 
such  a  calamity.  " 
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Solomon  Swartswood  was  through 
tRwn  last  week  soliciting  for  money.  As 
this  is  not  the  first  time  that  Solomon  has 
asked  for  help  on  account  of  himself  and 
wife,  who  is  totally  blind,  we  think 
there  should  now  be  something  done 
towards  placing  this  couple  in  a  home  for 
the  aged  and  helpless.  It  is  not  right  for 
just  a  few  g(  od  charitable  ladies  to  have 
the  care  of  this  couple  as  they  have  had 
for  two  years  past. 


From 
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Inox  Presbyterian  Church. 

ttje  K&iox  Presbyterian  church,  Kear- 
Jrrow  at  10.30  a.  m.  the  pastor, 
bv.  Mr.  Joseph  Fulford  Folsom,  will 
have  for  his  subject.  "The  Blind  Who 
Will  Not  See*''  At  the  evening  seryice  of 
song  and  worship,  "Making  Ourselves  of 
Use  in  the  World."  Miss  Claire  Murray 
of  the  Columbia  Institute  for  the  Blind,  of 
Washington,  a  blind  soprano,  will  sing  at 
this  service,  wjtll  JiBfilii'^  »"" llv "^ 
choir. 
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Hook-,   for  the   Blind. 

A  list  o?  the  blind  persons  in  tiaia 
State  (about  5,000)  has  just  been  com- 
piled for  the  use  of  the  N4W  York  Stale 
Library  for  the  Blind,  by  th>  census  of- 
fice at  Washington.  It  contains  besidaa 
the  names  and  address,  to-  legr 
blindness,  color,  sex  and  aj?e.  The  ltei 
will  be  oif  mateiial  ■service  in,  extending 
the  usefulness  of  the -State  collection  of 
books  for  the  blind. 

A  reading  room  and  library  f°i-  tne 
blind  ha?  been , opened  at  Fourth  and 
Clara  ©create,  San  Francisco.  Readers 
will  be  admitted  on  three  mornings, 
afternoons  and  two  eveninge  in 
every  week,  also  on  Sunday  afternoons 
from  two  until  four. 
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NEED   OF    EMPLOYMENT    INSTITU- 
TION   FOR   THE    BLINfc*.- 

TheTill  toT-tbe  establishment  of  a 
Michigan  employment  institution  for 
the  blind,  introduced  by  Senator  M. 
M.  Moriarity,  says  the  Lansing  Jour- 
nal, was  drafted  by  A.  K.  Shot  well, 
stereotyper  of  embossed  books  for  the 
blind  at  the  state  school  at  North 
Lansing,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Michigan  Blind  People's  General  Wel- 
fare association,  of  which  he  is  secre- 
tary. It  provides  for  the  introduction 
of  adult  blind  persons  of  good  charac- 
ter for  a  limited  term  in  such  trades, 
callings  and  branches  of  useful  learn- 
ing as  may  serve  to  fit  tifem  to  con- 
tribute to  their  own  support,  and  after 
such  necessary  course  of  free  instruc- 
tion it  would  afford  employment  and 
supply  board  and  lodging  at  a  cost  to 
such  as  could  not  successfully  main- 
tain themselves  at  their  own  homes 
or  by  enterprises  of  their  own. 

Many  are  homeless  and  have 
neither  the  capital  nor  the  business 
ability  necessary  to  succeed  in  shops 
or  enterprises  of  their  own,  but  who 
would  gladly  earn  their  own  support 
if  employment  were  afforded  them  at 
reasonable  wages  in  an  institution  of 
the  kind  proposed. 

Illinois,  California,  Connecticut  and 
Pennsylvania  have  such  institutions 
that  have  proved  highly  beneficial  to 
many  worthy  blind  people,  and  it  is 
believed  that  Michigan  could  afford 
similar  accommodations  for  a  hundred 
or  more  such  workers,  helping  them 
to  help  themselves. 
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A  remarkable  example  of  what  pluck  and 
perseverance  will  accomplish  Is  found  in  the 
life  history  of  Ellsworth  Woodhull  Raynor, 
of  Speonk.  Born  blind  and iMittiout  the  ad- 
vantages ^TTrr'^i  lin^nH  n  1  his  way 
in  the  world,  built  up  a  prosperous  business 
and  Is  now  able  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  many 
years  of  work.  He  has  from  his  savings 
built  a  comfortable  home  and  store  building 
and  conducts  a  leading  grocery  business. 

Mr.  Raynor  is  now  47  years  of  age.  He 
was  25  years  old  when  he  opened  the  store 
and  has  stuck  to  his  work  persistently  and 
with  good  business  ability.  He  has  had 
no   financial  assistance  but  has  erected   his 


home  and  place  of  business  from  the  profits 
of  his  transactions. 

When  a  Brooklyn  Times  man  visited  him 
a  few  days  ago  he  was  seated  in  the  store 
sorting  eggs  and  packing  them  in  crates  for 
shipment.      He  says  he  has  no  difficulty  in 
telling  which  eggs  are  good  and  which  are 
not.  "There's  a  feel  about  the  bad  ones  that 
helps  me  select  them  every  time,"   he  said. 
"Small    ones,    of    course,    are    easily    distin-  ; 
guished,  and  these  are  set  aside  for  sale  as  , 
'culls,'    bringing    whatever    the    marketmen 
will   pay.       Mr.    Raynor  makes  a  feature  of  i 
the  egg  sales,   and,   as  Speonk  is  one  of  the  t 
most  famous   poultry-raising  regions   in   the 
world,  he  finds  much  to  do.      The  exchange 
df  eggs  for  groceries  permits  of  steady,  even 


if  small,  profits. 

"I  don't  see  what  interest  the  public  can 
have  in  me,"  said  Mr.  Raynor,  when  asked 
to  talk  about  his  work.  "However,  if  you 
care  about  me  and  what  I'm  doing  I  don't 
object." 

Mr.  Raynor's  premises  are  not  to  be  classed 
as  elegant  nor  elaborate.  They  are  in  keep- 
ing with  the  needs  and  are  distinctly  cred- 
itable. The  buildings  and  grounds  are  well 
cared  for.  It  is  an  excellent  object  lesson 
to  any  who  may  feel  that  by  reason  of  a 
bedily  infirmity  or  affliction  they  must  suc- 
cumb in  the  battle  of  life.  In  Mr.  Ray- 
nor's experience  there  is  the  proof  that  pluck 
and  perseverance  will  bring  their  own  re- 
ward. 
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THE  STATE  LIBRARY 


MA*RTHA  AND  MARY  CLUB  SALE. 


I 


IMMENSE     INCREASE     IX     IMSTUIBU- 

TIOX  OF  BOOKS  THE   PAST 

l'EW    TEARS. 

b     

CITIES  WITHOUT  FREE  LIBRARIES 


Traveling     Libraries     Are     Doing     a 
Great  Work— Extent  of  the  Work 
of  Circulation— Cost  of  Run- 
ning;   Grc::t    Educator* 


la  hia  annual  report  for  1902,  just) 
printed,  Director  Dewey,  of  the  New 
York  State  library,  fays: 

During  the  year  1S91  the  State  library 
sent  out  3,657  volumes,  placing  them  in 
the  leading-  libraries  of  the  world;  In. 
1902  it  sent  out,  under  the  salrne  system, 
38,183  volumes,  or  more  thasi  ten  times 
as  many,  not  including-  the  large  num- 
ber distributed  by  the  regents'   office. 

The  State  library  grew  from  461,740 
volumes  in  1901  to  482,697  in  1902.  In 
the  library  proper  there  are  274,720  vol- 
umes-:; in  the  travelling  libraries,  62,159, 
and  the^duplioates  number  145,818.  Aside 
fiomi  the  home  education  department, 
duplicates,  library  school  collection,  and 
library  for  the  blind,  additions  for  the 
year  lOO^-waK*  12.973  yol^raps  or  2,402 
lestj  than  in  19ol.         ' 


The  annual  sale  of  the  Martha  and 
Mary  Club  will  he  held  at  the  Parker 
Memorial  Building,  11  Appleton  Street 
Monday  and  Tuesday,  May  4  and  5, 
from  10  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m.  The  work 
of  the  club  is  to  assist  worthy  women 
by  providing  sewing  for  them,  and  the 
garments  thus  made  will  be  on  sale 
upon  this  occasion.  Last  year  of  the 
seventeen  women  helped  there  was  but 
one  in  whom  the  club  was  in  any  way 
disappointed,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
year  forty  garments  were  sent  to  the 
Mt.  Hope  Home  and  the  Floating  Hos- 
pital and  Nursery  for  the  Blind  Babies 
also  received  donations.  "Tn"tli!s Way 
a  double  purpose  is  served  and  more 
than  one  godd  cause  aided.  Orders 
for  sewing  and  subscriptions  would  be 
gladly  receive/ by  tbe  president,  Mrs. 
Is.  A.  Dickerfnan,  31   Alveston  Street. 


Tbe   season   closeW  wit  ,„\ 

the  summer,  the  looms  being   opened 

again  next  November  opened | 

mAto??   t0besfved  from  ll.30a. 


THE  WEST  VIRGINIA 
TABLET,  MAY  2,  1903. 

The  Nebuaska    School. 
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James    Burrows    will    read    "Monsieur 
eaucaire"      to     the     blind     and     their 
lends  at  the  Public  Library-tin  Thurs- 
ty  afternoon,  April  30,  at  3  o'clock. 
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Readings  for  the  Blind. 

James  Burrows,  whose  father  was  a 
favorite  actor  In  the  Boston  Museum 
ittock  company  in  the  prosperous  days 
of  that  famous  playhouse,  was  the 
reader  at  the  regular  fortnightly  meet- 
ing of  the  sightless  at  the  Public  Li- 
brary this  afternoon,  and  his  reading 
of  "Monsieur  Beaucalre"  was  keenly 
enjoyed.  The  fine  summer  like  weather 
induced  a  large  attendance  of  blind 
people  and  others  interested  in  this 
valuable  work  of  the  Lynn  Historical 
Society,  and  the  pleasure  afforded  those 
who  attended  was  evident   at  all   times. 

The  next  reading  will  be  given  two 
weeks  from  to-day,  and  the  committee 
In  charge  of  the  same  state  that  five 
or  six  persons  have  kindly  offered  to 
take  charge  of  the  meetings.  The  kind- 
ness of  these  persons  Is  highly  appre- 
ciated by  the  committee  who  are  giv- 
ing their  best  efforts  for  the  success  of 
the  undertaking.  The  department  la 
progressing  llnely  and  the  management 
•»  i**ich  pleased  with  the  gratifying  re- 
sults already   obtained. 


Tue  Nebraska  Institution  for  tbe  blind 
is  not  so  old  as  our  schools,  but  it  is  in   a 
fine  state  of  forwardness.      They  seem    to 
have    everything    except,  a     pipe  organ. 
They  are  not  quite  alone    in     that    "bad 
eminence."  as  we  have  been  hoping,    and 
I  suspect  praying  for  a    pine    organ    for 
years.     It  ought  to  be    borne    in     mind, 
1  that  while  but  few     blind     persons    gain 
great  pioticiency  with     this    instrument, 
those  who  do,  command  the  best  salaries 
that  are  earned  by  tbe  blind.      We    hope 
that  this    consideration     will    ultimately 
give  every  such  school  in  the  land  a    sat- 
isfactory pipe  organ. 

This  institution  also  supports  a  tuninw 
department,  and  judging  fom  a  letter  re- 
cently published  on  the  subject  of  tuning 
in  the  R.  M.  Leader,  from  a  graduate  of 
this  school,  it  must  be  a  very  ambitious 
and  efficient  one.  If  the  young  man  deriv- 
ed all  bis  inspiration  from  the  .Nebraska 
plant,  it  must  be  a  very  inspiring  one.  He 
claims,  and  perhaps  just  ly,  that  a  depart- 
ment, to  be  Successful,  should  have  not, 
less  than  a  hundred  nistrun  nts  for  the 
pupils  to  work  on  in  order  to  make  full- 
ll<  d  ■  «l  turn  is  It  has  always  seemed  to 
me  u  very  risky  business  to  undertake  a 
tuning  depai  tment  in  a  <  i  ity     that 

COUli  I  i   pianos  enough  to    keep 

the    department     busy.        Anything     less 
would  throw  it  back  on  its   old    pianos   to 
tune  arid  t)    c  untune  to  tune  t  hem  , 
It  is  i!  n     thai     the     "She    '.  oil's    (  ubs" 


'once  built  a  navy  on  land,  and  learned  to 
navigate  it;  but  I  question  whether  they 
would  not  have  preferred  a  different  pre- 
paration, if  tiny  might  have  chosen 
There  are  not,  perhaps,  more  than  two 
prospective  candidates,  possibly,  only 
one,  in  any  fifty  blind  pupils.  That  is 
not  far  from  the  numbers  in  attendance 
in  Nebraska,  as  with  us.  It  would  be 
far  cheaper  to  send  a  hopeful  candidate 
for  training  iu  tins  direction,  to  a  great 
and  welle  quipped  school,  w  ith  an  entour- 
age that  would  keep  him  at  work  in  the 
very  way  he  would  hope  to  make  his 
living  after  he  left  the  school/  and  under 
so  wise  a  supervision  that,  he  would  be 
guided  into  the  habits  and  beating  that 
would  help  on  his  prospects. 

The  effoits  directed  towards  the  pre- 
paration of  the  girls  for  useful  domestic 
helpfuluess,  commends  tiie  wisdom  of 
the  management  highly.  1  can  conceive 
no  Held  that  would  yield  so  happy  a  re- 
turn as  this  for  our  blind  girls.  If  they 
were  taught  to  be  useful  at  home,  and 
educated  into  the  sense  of  its  dignity 
and  propriety,  it  would  redeem  a  one 
from  the  life  of  gloom  and  dejection  that 

sends  so  many  applications  to  the  friends 
of  the  blind  for  situations  of  various 
kinds,  when  there  are  always  places  in 
sight. 

Books,  Hooks,    Books. 


We  have  been  gathering  the  older  line 
books  for  storage  iu  the  lower  part  of  the 
old  bookcase,  and  have  cleared  the  upper 
shelves  for  the  line  books    that    are    still 
iu  good  condition,  as    far    as    the    space 
will  store.      The  new  dictionary  from  the 
Baltimore  School  is  to  occupy    the    lower 
shelf  at  the  west    end     of    the    assembly 
loom,  and  others  of  the  recent    accession 
to  the  library  are  to     be     placed     on     the 
other  shelves  in  this  case.      We    will     not 
have  nearly  shell  room  to     place     all     the 
books  now  in  use,  when  they  are    out    of 
service  in  vacation;    but  the  evident  need 
Will  commend  itself  to    the    management 
i"  due  time,  and  we  will  have    plenty    of 
room  when     it     is     required.        Our     line 
books  are  nearly  or  quite  out    of     use     in 
the  school,  ami  it  might  be  well    to    con- 
side,  the  propriety  giving  these  books    to 
the  old  pupils  who  learned    to     read     the 
Hoe    letters    at     school.        Possibly      the 
printing  house    might     receive     back     on ' 
some  sort  of  terms  these  books    that     are  ' 
I."  fair  condition.  ,  ud  replace  them     with 
poiut  books,  whj    ■    SVouid     possibl       i,( 
another  solution  of  the  difficulty. 


We  have  just  been  hoping  for  a  display 
of  our  books  receive,!  about  the  first  of 
the  year,  in  new  cases  and  have  kept 
ll""'  '"  ^e  boxes  all  tins  time  to  the  end 
that  they  might  not  be  crowded  unduly 
ami  lost  '"  (1"'  confusion  of  the  older 
'M"'  "'  tbe  Hliiary.  The  biwj  seas,,,, 
''"•,rv"'  and  t*»o   idea    that    the    present 

•Sh '"   r "'  I*  sufficient  to  store  them 

■•''  I'M  obliged  .Ins  interesting  pa,  t  of 
'""  ''T'lpinent  '"  be  postponed  to  a  more 
c»uvei.iei.t  season.  Let  us  hope  that  i, 
*'"  "Himutely  fare  better  than  Pestus' 
"l"<"'t'    couv'  '  -.son."      When     the 

1 ' A   "  ""-",1  outside  tbe  presses 


P 

itlu-ri'.i  into  their  |)!tici  s,    il   -  ill  tie- 

ippurt  lit    Hi  it     tlii-*     want     WHS    Ci)1 

'"ii  v ;  but  u<-  will  wuit  w  i:li  patience 

inys  come  ro  them  w  ho  w  nit.      I'he 

•   ue  tn  !),■  ,i|)t  iit'tl  now,  and  our  l>o_\s 

iris  v\  in  imvo  a    fenst  of  fal   things 

in  these  remuining  weeks  of  the  term. 

IBgsfam  Wxmistxxpt 

MONDAY.    MAY    4,    1803 

Very  little  hope  is  held  out  by  his  physi- 
cians that  Ira  D.  Sankey,  the  singing 
evangelist,  who  was  associated  for  many 
years  with  the  late  Dwight  L.  Moody,  will 
ever  recover  his  sight.  Some  weeks  ago  an 
operation  was  performed  on  Mr.  Sankey's 
eyes,  and  afterward  he  Improved  in  health. 
For  a  time  it  was  thought  that  he  woulld 
•or  his  sight.  It  is  probable  however, 
that  he  will  never  see  again.  The  improve- 
ment in  his  general  health  did  not  extend 
to  his  vision.  He  is  still  under  treatment 
in  order  to  prevent  a  return  of  the  painful 
eye  malady,  which  might  endanger  his  gen- 
eral health.  Mr.  Sankey  refuses  to  be  seen, 
and  his  son  Allan  will  not  answer  inquiries 
about  his  condition. 

mfm  Wtmmmt 

WEDNESDAY,    MAY     6,    1803 
Help    for    a    Needy    Blind   Man 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript : 

Many  of  our  Back  Bay  citizens  must  be 
familiar  with  the  figure  of  M.  H.  Josselyn, 
who  for  twenty  years  or  more  has  trundled 
his  p-jrtmanteau  of  goods  from  house  to 
house.  He  is  known  to  the  writer  as  a 
worthy  man,  and  up  to  this  time  has  been 
Felf-supportlng.  Through  illness  in  his 
family  he  has  come  to  his  last  dollar,  so 
that  he  has  nothing  for  the  summer  when 
his  customers  leave  town.  Assistance  now 
will  carry  him  through  the  simmer  and 
enable  him  to  provide  his  stock  in  trade 
for  the  coming  winter.  The  following  con- 
tributions  have   been   received: 

Mrs.    C.    P.    Curtis $10  00 

A.   Z 2.00 

A    friend 5.00 

Any  further  subscriptions  sent  to  Miss 
M.  H.  Denny.  205  Commonwealth  avenue, 
will  be  gratefully  acknowledged  in  the 
Transcript. 

N,  Y.  GiTYi 

MAY  3-1903 

Help  ThelPoor  Blind. 

Charles  Broadway\jJoug^***?fs  the  only 
blind  rich  man  I  ever  knew,  and  his  afflic- 
tion was  due  largely  to  his  mode  of  life.  He 
Anman  of  excesses.  The  poor  go  blind 
because  of  lack  of  attention.  They  become 
charges  because  there  are  so  few  kinds  of 
labor  at  which  they  can  he  put.  A  new  in- 
dustry is  the  picking  (unraveling)  of  vege- 
table fibres  used  as  stuffing  material  for 
mattresses,  upholstering,  etc.  A  blind  per- 
son, workins  eight  hours  a  day  at  this  light 
employment,  can  make  from  50  to  75  cents 
per  diem,  which  seems  a  good  deal  better 
than  begging  in  the  streets. 


Date 


MAYA 
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IRA  D.  SANKEY  LIKELY 

TO  BE  FOREVER  BLIND. 

tittle  Hope  Held  Out  by  His  Physicians 

That  the  Evangelist  Will  Ever 
I  See  Again. 


NEW  YORK.  May  4,  1903.  Very  little 
hope  Is  held  out  by  his  physicians  that 
Ira  D.  Sankey,  the  singing  evangelist, 
who  was  associated  many  years  with 
the  late  Dwight  L.  Moody,  will  ever  re- 
cover his  sight.  Some  weeks  ago  an 
operation  was  performed  on  Mr.  San- 
key's eyes,  and  afterward  he  improved 
in  health,  for  a  time  it  was  thought 
he  would  recover  his  sight. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  he  will 
never  see  again.  The  improvement  in 
his  general  health  did  not  extend  to  his 
vision.  He  is  still  under  treatment  in 
order  to  prevent  a  return  of  the  painful 
eye  malady,  which  might  endanger  his 
general  health.  He  refuses-  to  be  seen, 
and  his  son,  Allan,  will  not  answer  in- 
quiries about  ]h.i«i^^»^»8a»««e*J^•'-52•■'^',-    J 


Pedal    to  The    itos,,,,,    fcveatog   Sew*' 
Xew  Vor,:-    May   l.-lra   D.   Sanjtey    it 
J   now   said,    will   be   permanently   hlm„ 
Ot  several   months  after   the   ope,,,  J  n 
™    performed    on    his    .yes    his   famZ 
oped   he   would   ultimately   recover   KM 
Sl,t.    n„.    his  son.    Allen   s;,nk,.v.   ()f   £* 
P.    Pllrk    W»*i     Brooklyn,     now 
here  is   no   longer  anv   h.Qpe. 

to  «  Hill  Under  the  treatmem  or  the 

oculist,    Dr.    Kalish,     under    wh„ 
he    has    been    since    his    sight    began    .., 
leave  him.   but  it  has  been   for   the  „,„.. 
Pose    of    preventing    the    return    of 
Painful    malady,    which    might   endanger! 
his  life    and  not  through  any  expectation  i 
that  his  vision  would  be  restored. 


Date 


MAV4  ftia>) 


"  t  -,oi  7anewill's  newest  book,   "Blind 
cS^n^Tunk     *     Wagnalh,     New 

condemnation    In  ^f   ver        s  u  y 

abnilvOU\SasLOah0eIadyeWchallenged     the 
world's  admlrt^n. 


EVANGELIST  SANKEY 

IS   BLIND  FOR  LIFE 


NFo    Longer  Any  Hope   of    Recovery   of   His 

Eyesight. 


IRA   D.   SANKEY. 

Meted  evan|3fist,  whose  sight  may  never  retur.i. 


BOSTON  HERALD, 

PUBLISHED   EVERY   DAY   DT  THE  YEAR. 
VOL.  CXm.,  NO.  128. 


FRIDAY.    MAY     8.    1903 
A  NEGLECTED  WORK 


FRIDAY,  MAY  8,    1903. 

EDUCATION  OF  ADULT  BLIND. 

Interesting  Meeting  Yesterday 
at  6  Marlboro  Street. 


Self-Siipport  by  no  Means  Impos- 
sible to  Those  Who  Lose  Their 
Sight  in  Yonng  Manhood  or 
Womanhood  -  Speakers    Empha- 

'     Bize  Need  of  Indnstrial  Training. 


Meeting  in  Behalf  of  the  Adult  Blind,  Who 
Have  Few  Opportunities  of  Learning  How 
to  Support  Themselves 


"The  Justice  of  Industrial  Training  lot 
the  Adult  Blind"  was  the  subject  of  an< 
interesting   meeting  held  at  6  Marlboro 
Btreet,    yesterday   afternoon,    under   the 
charge  of  the  committee  on  care  of  the 
young,  the  poor  and  the  defective,  of  the 
Boston   Equal   Suffrage   Association   for  j 
Good    Government.     The    rooms   of    the 
association  were  filled  with  persons  in-  , 
terested  in  the  care  of  the  blind,  most  j 
cf  the  audience  being  ladies. 

The  speakers  were  C.  H.  Jones,  prin-  | 
cipal  of  the  Hartford  (Ct.)  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  the  Rev.  Francis  H.  Row- 
ley, D.  D.,  and  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell 
of  London.  Many  new  members  were 
added  to  the  Massachusetts  Association 
for  Promoting  the  Interests  of  the  Adult 
Blind,  whose  object  is  to  help  the  blind 

to  help  themselves.  uis«* 

Mr.  Jones  spoke  of  the  cause?  of  blad- 
ness  and  of  those  who  become  blind  in 
their    early    manhood    and    womanhood, 
but   who,  because  of   their  age    are  un- 
able   to    receive    education   in    the   ordi- 
nary   institutions.      As    one    reason    for 
their  education  after  becoming  blind,  Mr. 
Jones   showed   that   blindness  is.  not  an 
insuperable  obstacle  to  success  in  busi- 
ness or  professional  life.    He  said  that 
of  the  105  pupils  of  the  Hartford  institu- 
tion, only   seven  have   been  failures    so 
far  as    self-support   is  concerned;   38 .  ol 
them  are  absolutely  self-supporting,  and 
2T  are  still  being  taught  and  will  bese  II- 
eupporting    when    they   graduate         Ihe 
proportion  of   failures    among   the  blind 
is  no  more  than  among  the  seeing  peo- 
ple.    But  education   for  the  adult   blind 
is   not  measured  simply  from  the  dollar 
standpoint.     The    element    of    manhood 
and    womanhood    that    enters    into    the 
question  must  always  be  reckoned  with 

He  read  from  letters  received  by  the 
institution  from  former  pupils  illustrat- 
ing how  they  have  become  more  than 
eelf-supporting,  even  after  having  at  | 
first  been  hopelessly  despondent  in  some 
instances  even  having  attempted  suicide 
because  they  could  not  bear  the  thought 
in  idle,  uninteresting  future,  and  em- 
phasized the  fact  that  the  adult  blind 
<]o  not  want  charity  or  alms,  but  the 
opportunity  to  help  themselves. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Rowley,  pastor  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church,  said  that  many 
who  know  of  the  work  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  children  forget  that  there 
are  nearly  4W0  adult  blind  in  Massaohu- 
ei  tts,  for  whom  nothing  is  done  by  the 
state.  The  movement  to  establish  a 
te  institution  for  their  education  is 
j  oppo  ition  to  no  other  movement. .It 
i«s  practically  an  unworked  held.  The 
very  motive  out  of  which  the  present 
movement  sprung  recommends  it  to  the 
olutely  unselfish,  ine 
V,  ,  -achusetts  so  far  has 

'  little.  ' 

Mr     Campbell   declared    that   the    true 
.ming  of  all  education  is  to  make  men 
ami    women    self-supporting,    and    spoke 
iol   giving  the  adult 
■fclin  I  with    this    object.        We 

jlai  utions    for   the   feeble-minded 

.    f.»r   the   criminal— why   not    for   the 
Mnd?"     1  :»;,0lJ0 

which  tii     commonwealth  annually  gives 
to    aid    adult    blind    is    used    merely    to 
i  d  writing,  but  in 
hem    to    support 
dzed  the  need  of 
„  i    in   fit  ution  v  he  taught 

and 
voi  ■  n    a 

tradi  it- 


A  number  of  women  met  at  6  Marlboro 
street,  yesterday  afternoon,  to  consider 
"The  Justice  of  Industrial  Training  for  the 
Adult  Blind."  The  meeting  was  under  the 
au'spices  of  the  committee  on  care  of  the 
young,  the  poor  and  the  defective,  of  .the 
Boston  Equal  Suffrage  Association  for  Good 
Government.  The  speakers  were  Charles 
H.  Jones  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  a 
relative  of  John  G.  Whittier,  principal  of 
the  Hartford  Institution  for  the  Blind;  Rev. 
Francis  H.  Rowley,  D.  D.,  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church;  and  Charles  F.  F.  Camp- 
bell, son  of  a  blind  man  who  has  done 
wonderful  work  among  his  fellows  in  .Lon- 
don, where  he  is  principal  of  the  Royal 
Normal  Institute  for  the  Blind.  Mr. 
Charles  Campbell,  Who  was  educated  in 
Boston  (M.  I.  T.),  Is  now  agent  for  the 
Massachusetts  Association  for  Promoting 
the  Interests  of  the  Adult  Blind. 

Mr.  Jones,  the  first  speaker,  described 
the  work  of  the  Hartford  institution,  wbich 
Is  an  industrial  school,  under  the  direction 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education  for  the 
Blind,  with  a  department  of  work  for  chil- 
dren, comprising  nursery,  kindergarten  and 
primary  work,  both  literary  and  musiical, 
and  a  department  of  trades,  manual  train- 
ing and  employment  for  the  adult  blind, 
together  wft'h  such  instruction  in  sirmple 
branches  of  education  as  is  required  by 
different  Individuals. 

The   school   Is   similar   to  institutions    in 
other   pants  of   the   country,    except   in   its 
department     for   adults,    where     it     stands 
alone.      Connecticut    here   la   the    pioneer— 
the  first  State  to  provide  by  legislative  en- 
actment for  the  teaching  of  productive  in- 
dustry to    the  many   comparatively  young 
men  and  women  who  by  disease  or  accident 
are  deprived   of  sight.     To  show  that  the 
work  had  paid,  Mr.  Jones  gave  the  records 
of  his  institution.     Out  of  105  pupils  (all  of 
whom  were   previously   dependent   on   pub- 
lic   or    private    charity    for    their    support) 
only   seven   have   been    failures,    so    far   as 
self-support    is    concerned;    thirty-eight    of 
them    are    absolutely    self-supporting,    and 
twenty-seven    are    still    being    taught    and 
will    be    self-supporting   when    they   gradu- 
ate      "The    proportion    of    failure®    among 
the  blind  is  no  more  <tban  among  the  seeing 
people       But     education      for      the      adult 
blind,"     said     Mr.     Jones,     "is    not    meas- 
ured     simply      from      the      dollar      stand- 
point The  element  of  manhood  and  woman- 
hood  that    enters    into  the   question    must 
always  be  reckoned  with." 

Rev  Dr  Rowley  said  that  many  who 
know  of  the  work  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  children  forget  that  there  are 
nearly  4000  adult  blind  In  Massachusetts, 
for  whom  nothing  is  done  by  the  State. 
The  movement  to  establish  a  State  institu- 
tion for  their  education  is  in  opposition  to  ( 
no  other  movement.  It  is  practically  an 
unworked  field.  The  very  motive  out  of 
which  the  present  movement  sprang  recom- 
mends it  to  the  people  as  being  absolutely 
unselfish.  The  wonder  is  that  Massachu- 
setts so  far  has  done  so  little. 

Mr.  Campbell  declared  that  the  true 
meaning  of  all  education  is  to  make  men 
and  women  self-supporting,  and  spoke  of 
the  injustice  of  not  giving  the  adult  blind- 
education  with  this  object.  "We  have  insti- 
tutions for  the  feeble-minded  and  for  the 
criminal-why  not  for  the  blind?"  He 
showed  that  the  ifriflOO  which  the  Common- 
wealth annually  gives  to  aid  the  adult  blind 
is  used  merely  to  teach  a  few  reading  and 
writlntg,  hut  in  no  other  way  helps  them 
to  support  themselves.  He  emphasized  the 
need  of  an  institution  where  they  shall  be 
taught  the  various  handicrafts,  profes- 
sions and  vocations— where  they  shall  learn 
a  trade,  as  he  expressed  it. 


ZIOWS   HERALD 


April  15,  1805 

Helping  the  Blind  to  See 

OCCASIONALLY  we  learn  oi  a  sell  sac- 
rificing act  that  stirs  within  us  a  feel- 
I  ol  joy  and  gladness  that  even  Easter 
cannot  surpass.    You  all  know  Mr.  Frank 
Eaton,  the  blind  man,  who  six  days  of  each 
week  can    be   seen  in  his  little  shop,  351 
Broadway,  steadily  at  work  caning  chairs. 
It  is    claimed    that   blindness    dwarls    the 
mind,  but  Mr.  Eaton  forestalls  such  a  calam- 
ity surely.    He  is  a  regular  subscriber  to 
three  papers,  the  Chronicle,  Boston  Record 
and  Zion's  Herald.    Now  for  the  act  of 
real  kindness.    Something  over  a  year  ago, 
a  young  Harvard  student  chanced  to  meet 
Mr.  Eaton,  and  soon  the  young  man   had 
proffered   his  services  as  a  reader,  which, 
needless  to  say,  were  eagerly  accepted,  and 
from  then  on,  the  stu  lent  has  gratuitously 
given  each  Monday  evening  to  his  sightless 
iriend.    The  Chronicle  keeps  him  thorough- 
ly posted  in  local  happenings  ;  the  pith  of 
the  news  of  the  world  is  gathered  from  the 
Record;    while  old    Zion's    Herald    has 
many  drops  of  comfort  for  the  uniortunate 
pilgrim.    I  regret  to  say  I  am  not  at  liberty 
to  divulge  the  name  of  the  selt-sacrificing 
Harvardean.  —  Chronicler,  in  Cambridge 
Chronicle.^ 

v^^^^f 

i£Z 
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Albert  M.  Horton. 

Albert  M.  Horton  died  at  his  home 
in  Middletown,  Wednesday,  from  the 
effect  of  injuries  sustained  about 
ten  days  ago  when  he  Jwas  knocked 
down  by  a  horse  while  crossing  West 
Main  Street  iu  that  city.  Mr.  Hor- 
ton's  age  was  76  years.  Although 
totally  blind  Mr.  Horton  had  conduct- 
ed successfully  for  years  an  extensive 
feed  business.  He  is  survived  by  one 
son,  Charles  S.  Horton,  of  Middle- 
town,  and  one  brother,  James  M. 
Horton,  the  widely  known  »ce  cream 
manufacturer  of  New  J^kOity. 
His  wife,  who]  was  Adahne  Wheat, 
died    six  years  ago. i i  ■  i 

BLIND   STUDENTS    GET 
COMPLETE  HIGH  SCHOOL  COURSE 


Lansing,    April    28.— The    fact    may 
not  be  generally  appreciated  that  the 
pupils  of  the  Michigan  School  for  tht 
Blind,  when  they  receive  their  diplo 
mas.  have  an  education  equivalent  t< 
hat  provided  in  the  regular  schools  ' 
Vith   the  exception  of  the  language"? 
vhich     may     be  taken     in     the     high 
ichools.  the  curriculum  at  the.  School 
or  the  Blind  comprehends  the  same 
aranches  that  the  public  furnishes  in 
struction  in  for  children  with  all  then 
faculties. 

At  one  time  Latin  was  taught  at  the 
school,  but  it  was  dropped  from  the 
course  a  few  years  ago.  Short  courses 
in  the  languages  are  provided  in  tht 


high  schools  on  the  theory  that  thosi 
studies   may   be   continued   in   c<>1; 
but  as  there  is  no  college  for  the  6lin< 
it    was    decided    that   greater  benefits- 
could    be   given    the   blind   by   havin; 
-    d.vote  their  time  to  something 
more    practical.    Music   is     a     branch 
which  at  the  School  for  the  Blind  re 
ecives    much    more    attention    than    i 
does  in  the  public  schools. 

Recently  the  board  of  control  adopt 
ed  a  new  course  of  study  as  preparec 
by  Supt.  Holmes.  Through  the  changes 
made,  no  branch  is  taught  less  thar 
half  the  school  year,  where  previously 
some  of  the  studies  were  pursued  for 
only  a  third  of  a  year. 

"I  am  willing  to  place  our  course  ol 
study  beside  that  of  any  public  school' 
system  in  the  state  for  a  comparison 
as  to  strength,"  says  Supt.  Holmes 
who,  however,  excepted  those  high 
school  courses  which  include  some  oi 
the  languages.  ^ 


*v„~  v?iK. 
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ALL  PAY  TRIBUTE 

TO  PROF.  RLBERG 

Magnificent  Audience  Attend  Saengerfest  Ar 

ranged  by  Racine's  Combined  Singers  in 

Honor  .of  Blind  Leader*  Retirement, 

'  :,u:l  philosophy,  and  simultaneously 
began  his  career  as  a  journalist  and 
teacher  of  voice  culture. 

Elberg's  Career  in  America 
Next,  desiring  a  broader  field.  h€ 
sought  a  home  in  America,  and  set- 
tled in  Chicago  in  '79,  where  his  talent 
was  immediately  recognized  with  the 
result  that  in  a  comparatively ^shoit 
equally  enthusiastic  as  the  combined     time    he    became    leader    of 


II'  Prof.  Elberg  is  not  the  proudest 
man  in  Racine  today  he  ought  to  be, 
at  least,  for  one  thousand  people 
cheered  to  the  echo  last  night  as  Con- 
gressman Cooper  sounded  the  praise 
of    the    "Grand    Old    Man"    and    were 


various 


Harry   Wilson,    son    of    George  R. 
Wilson,  of  Waddington,  Vho^has  been 
totally    blind  for  nine  ye  As.  r.]%  likely 
to  hive~hTs~sIght.  restored  >*fnin    the 
next  few  months.'     Twelve  years    ago 
be  was  struck  in  the  eye  by  an  arrow. 
The  eye  was  destroyed,  and  three  years 
later  the   other    eye    became    affected. 
The  blinded  eye  was  removed  in  hopes 
that  its  removal  would  save  the  other 
|  one,  but  it  failed    to   do    so.v    A    few 
;  days  ago  the  young  man  was   taken  to 
Montreal  and  examined  by  Dr.  Buller, 
who  gave  him  strong   encouragement. 
He  told  him  to  rest    during    the    sum- 
mer   and    return    in    the  fall  when  he 
thought  he  could    operate  on    him  and  i 
restore  to  him  the  blessing  of  sight. 


singing  societies  of  the  city  appeared 
in  a  splendid  program  arranged  for 
the  special  occasion. 

And  it  was  a  magnificent  audience, 
embracing  the  elite  of  society,  the 
leading  manufacturers,  city  and  coun- 
ty officials  and  the  musical  connois- 
seurs of  the  town,  all  there  for  that 
one  purpose  of  paying  trlbut  to  that 
unique  personage  who  has  earned  the 
respect  and  won  the  admiration  of  all, 
irrespective  of  party,  creed  or  politics. 

The  occasion  was  Prof.  Elberg's  ifra 
tirement  as  leader  of  the  Hamlet 
Singing  society  a  position  he  has  filled 
with  marked  success  but  has;  now  de 
cided  to  give  up  on  account  of  total 
blindness. 

The  elevated  stafjJ  was  beautifully 
decorated  w«m\  pjjms  and  potted 
plants,  lillies  an|#rns,  and  presented 
a  beautiful  kippelfance. 


vvw- 


The  Musicale  by  the  """'*  ^Ijjjfhwrr- 
Only  a  fair  sized  ajwJi*frt!e~  turned    out 
last  Friday    evening    to    hear    the    two 
voung  ladies,  Miss  Edna  M.  Hunter  and 
TtrUta  E.  Knight,  the  blind  girls   with  a 
wraith  of  talent   for   music   and   recita- 
tional  gifts,  of  more  than  ordinary  order. 
The  Presbyterian  church  was  not  crowd- 
ed, and   the    Companion    Court    Living- 
stone, I/O.  F.  dW  not  get /rich    out    of 
the  transaction,  olif  ^people    missed 
some  tine  music.     The  program  included 
:i    selocUertkof    some    choicest    classical 
music,  anWW  expression,    the   tcchni- 
,,,„.,  the  d  tsh  and  the  perfect  mastery  of 
their  work  were  all    noticeable,   and    ap- 
preciated by    those    who    enjoy    music, 
who    were    presnt.     They    deserved   to 
have  had  a  house  without  a  vacant    seat 


The/»d|rlBS  of  the  evening  by  Con 
giessmart^ooper  was  naturally  the 
feature  c\  the  program.  Racine's 
gifted  statesman  was  introduced  by 
Mayor  Nelson  and  his  appearance  was 
the  signal  for  stormy  applause,  which 
was  repeated  every  time  the  eloquent 
orator  in  his  impromptu  speech  men- 
tioned the  name  of  Theodore  Elberg 
or  referred  to  some  noble  trait  of  his 
character  or  some  inspiring  act  of  his 
eventful  life. 

Congressman  Proud  of  Professor 
Mr.  Cooper  said  he  was  proud  of 
being  accorded  the  opportunity  of  pay- 
ing tribute  to  '"the  Blind  Professor" 
and  the  presence  of  all  the  singing  so- 
cieties in  the  city  and  the  magnificent 
audience  in  attendance  was  evidence 
that  others  were'  also  of  the  same 
mind.  Americans-,  "Welshmen,  Ger- 
mans, Bohemians,  Scandinavians, 
Catholics  and  protectants,  republicans 
and  democrats,  people  of  every  civil- 
ized nation  under  the  sun,  who 
had  contributed  to  make  Wisconsin 
one  of  the  greatest  states  in  the  union 
and  helped  to  build  up  Racine  to  the 
second  city  in  the  state,  were  all  proud 
of  being  Danes  for  this  special  occa- 
sion in  just  tribute  to  the  honored 
guest  of  the  evening. 

The  speaker  then  traced  Mr.  El 
berg's  career  from  boyhood  up,  spoke 
of  his  four  years  residence  in  Green- 
land, Danish  America,  where  his  fath 
er  was  governor  in  the  forties;  his 
return  to  Copenhagen  where  he  first 
graduated  with  honors  from  the  poly 
technical  institute  and  later  from  the 
university,  where  he  subsequently  be- 
came   professor  in   languages,  history 


singing  clubs,  Freia,  Glee  fingers 
Bjorgvin,  Harmonien  and  others,  al 
of  which  he  conducted  with  marked 
success.  in  1882  Mr.  Elberg  took  up 
his  residence  in  Racine  as  editor  ol 
the  Folkets  Avis,  and  also  reorgan- 
ized the  Dania  Sangkor,  which  subse- 
quently branched  out  independently  as 
the  Hamlet  Singing  society. 

'•How  well  he  succeeded"  said  the 
speaker,  "you  have  been  able ,  to 
iidge  tonight  and  a  grander  testimo- 
nial was  never  tendered  any  one  be- 

°After  referring  also  to  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Elberg  at  one  time  also  direct- 
the  German  Liederkranz  and  the ^Ger- 
man Turner  male  chorus,  Mr.  Cooper 
"aid  a  high  tribute  to  Mr.  Elberg  as 
an  editor,  a  molder  of  the  public  mind 
and  a  writer  who  had  elevitated  his 
neoole   ever   and  always. 
1  It  was  a  remarkably  clear  and  con- 
cise address,  such  as  only  a  routinea 
and  gifted  orator  can  make,  and  Mr 
Cooper    was      greeted      by      frequent 
storms  of  spontaneous  applause. 
Concert  Program  Grand 
The  societies  who  took  part  in  the 
♦    nrneram     in      addition       to 
SkP       Sei    orchestra,   were 
fhe    Bene    CHy    Male    Chorus,    under 
Pl of    Evans,  the  Deutscher   Maenner 
clor    under    ^J^'ZlZ 

Hon  of  Prof  Elberg,  who  also  had  the 
bonor  oT  conducting  the  closing  num- 
ber of  the  program,  the  piece  de  i  e- 
Ltence  Verdi's  grand  anvil  chonvs 
f  om  the  Opera  II  Trovatore,  in  which 
alHhe  participating  singing  societie 
took   part,  accompanied    by    Schulte  s 

°f *Z\  sight  at  once  inspiring  and 
pathetic,  to  see  with  what  fervor  the 
oHnd  professor  wielded  the  baton,  and 
the  audience  responded  with  a ^sponta- 
neous burst  of  applause,  which  was 
repeated  oven  after  the  number  ha< 
b<  en  sung  dacapo. 

Late  in  the  evening  a  telegram  wa: 
received  from  the  Harmonien  Singms 
society  in  Chicago  extending  congra 
tulations  for  the  occasion  and  sul 
scribing  for  $25  worth  of  tickets. 

The   balance   of  the    program   com 
prised  two  selections  by  each  of  th< 
participating   clubs,   many   of      which 
were  encored. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the  ax- 
fair  comprised  the  following:  Mayor 
Nelson,  chairman;  Frederik  Rasmus- 
sen,  sec'y-treas.;   P.  V.  Petersen,  pre- 


^ident  Hamlet  Sangkor;  Casper  Johan- 
sen  president  "Dania  society,  car 
Mnie"  President  Danish  Brotherhood 

Peter  Rasmussen,  P™"d«nt  ^J"  M'. 
A.;    Capt.   Frandsen,  H.   C.   Oisen, 

Myrup. 

BUND  MAN 

LEAVES  HOME 


Mr  Campbell  has  taught  for  his  father 
In  London  and  lectured  there  before 
large  audiences.  He  is  now  engaged  as 
8 rent  for  the  Massachusetts  associa- 
tion for  promoting  thd  interest  of  the 
adult  blind. 

Rev  Francis  H.  Rowley,  pastor  of  the 
Commonwealth-av  Baptist  church,  also 
addressed  the  meeting,  and  spoke  of  the 
needs  of  Massachusetts  blind. 

AGED  AND  BUND  WIPE 

WAS  LEFT  DESTITUTE 


\(\^ 


^ 
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Travels    Around    Country 

to  tarn  a  Living  by 

Selling  Books. 


Lewis  Woods,  the  young  colored 
man  of  this  city  left  this  morning 
lor  Steubenville  where  he  expects  to 
sell  books.  Woods  as  is  well  known 
is  blind  and  is  able  to  travel  around 
the  country  without  assistance. 
Last  'all  he  became  stranded  in  Bal- 

Itimore  and  it  was  necessary  for  his 
parents  in  this  city  to  send  money  so 
that  he  could  be  shipped  home. 
Woods  has  gathered  himself  an  outfit 
and  started  this  morning  to  earn  his 
(own  living  in  this  way.      ._ 

Bpgton  ...fa??.  ...**?." :.- 

run   THE  ADULT 


Huibind  Sold  Houithold  Ooodi  to  Buy  L'quorJ 

Had  Two  Bed  Qjllti  to  Pawn  When 

Arrcetxd. 

L  L.  Roberta,  an  aged  resident  of 
Corey  avenue,  was  committed  to  the 
workhouse  yest9rday  by  Burgess  James 
Purcell  on  a  charge  of  being  a  suspicious 
person,  fle  was  arrested  late  Saturday 
evening  by  Policeman  Samuel  Beam,  in 
Wood  alley,  near  Seventh  street,  dead 
drunk.    Roberts  is  about  62  years  old. 

When  Roberts  was  arrested  he  had  two 
bed  quilts  with  him.  He  stated  at  the 
hearing  that  he  got  them  from  bis  home, 
and  was  going  to  pawn  them  for  liquor. 
He  said  he  had  pawned  all  his  household 
goods  the  past  few  weeks  for  liquor. 

His  wife  is  past  three  score  years,  and 
is  perfectly  blind.  She  has  been  ill  for 
several  weeks.  Neighbors  took  charge 
of  Mrs.  Roberts  when  her  husband  had 
sold  all  the  goods.  There  was  practically 
nothing  left  in  the  room,  that  the  blind 
woman  occupied. 


Need  of  Industrial  Training  Set 
Forth — Connecticut  Leads  In  Prac- 
tical  Legislation  to  This  End. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  committee 
on  the  care  of  the  young,  the  poor  and 
the  defective  of  the  Boston  equal  suf- 
frage association  for  good  government, 
was  held  yesterday  afternoon  at  6 
Marlboro  st. 

"The  Justice  of  Industrial  Training 
for  the  Adult  Blind"  was  the  topic  for 
consideration. 

Rev  Charles  H.  Jones  of  the  society 
of  Friends,  a  relative  of  John  G.  Whlt- 
tler,  and  principal  of  the  Hartford  in- 
stitution for  the  blind,  was  one  of  the 
speakers.  The  Hartford  institution  is 
an  industrial  school,  under  the  direction 
of  the  state  board  of  education  for  the 
blind,  which  has  been  established  by 
Connecticut.  It  lias  a  department  of 
work  for  children,  comprising  nursery, 
kindergarten  and  primary  work,  both 
literary  and  musical,  and  a  department 
of  trades,  manual  training  and  employ- 
ment of  the  adult  blind,  together  with 
such  instruction  in  simple  branches  of 
education  as  is  required  by  and  adapted 
to  Individual   ca- 

Mr  Jones  referred  to  the  sympathy 
and  pity  for  blind  children  which  has 
ben  practically  and  philanthropicaily 
expressed  in  nearly  all  the  states. 

Provision  for  aid  of  adult  blind  has 
been  almost  entirely  wanting.  As  a 
result  of  disease  or  accident  many  com- 

Earatively  young  men  and  women  havr 
prived  of  sight,  and  being  no 
longer  able  to  pursue  their  ordinary 
vocations  have  become  dependent  on 
private  or  public  charity. 

To  the  state  of  Connecticut  belong? 
the  hiKh  honor  of  being  the  pioneer  in 
providing    by    leglslat  lactment    an 

opportunity  for  blind   people,  past  regu- 
lar school   age,    to   learn   some    industry 
by    which    they    may    become    wholly    or 
in  part    sell  supporting. 
Connecticut    is    thus    in    the    lead    for 

SI  i    and  leglsla  lion    in 

•  hall  idults. 

An  Iter    was    Charles    K.    F. 

Campbell,  a  graduate  of  the  Massachu- 
setts institute  ot  Technology,  and  son 
of  Dr  Campbell,  a  blind  man,  who  has 
done   marvellous   work    for   the  blind   in 

kion.    where    he    Is    principal    of    the 
o.val    normal     institute     lor    the    blind. 


V®  A  PROSPHHMTEAR. 

Annual  Meeting  of  Incorporators 

of  the  Western  Pennsylvania 

Institution  for  the  Blind. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  incorpor- 
ators and  life  members  of  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind 
met  yesterday  afternoon.  The  Rev.  J.  i. 
McCrory,  D.  D..  presided  President 
Tohn  G  Brown.  D.  P.,  made  his  annual 
reporrt.  Charles  F.  Dean,  cashier  of  the 
Uniop  National  bank,  submitted  tho  treas- 
urer's report.  The  expenditures  of  the 
Institution  were  $22,2$«  94;  balance  in  the 
treasury  $4,401  00.  Supt.  H.  B.  Jacobs 
report  showed  an  attendance  of  05  rep- 
rl&ntlnF    24       Western       Pennsylvania 

"""^trustees  were  elected  for  terms 
of  three  years.  The  Rev.  John  G.  Brown, 
?j  D  and  Charles  F.  Dean  were  re- 
acted and  Tawrence  p«worth .was 
elected  to  take  the  place  of  Ftoley  H. 
I  lovd  resigned.  Others  present  were 
Secretary  O  M.  Edwards.  Hon.  H.  Ivirke 
Porter  and  Otis  H.  Childs. 


;    THE    BLIND    SANKEY. 

thousands  in  this  broad  W  who; 

past  years  have  been  inte  e^S,  • 
edified    and    f  ^P  nfluellTo/  h 
living  through  the  loflouX^who 
Moody  and   Sankey   medft-^,  Joq 

will  not  feel  some  pang  of  pers 
grief  at  the  current  news  repor 
the  effect  that     ra  D.  Sankey    n 

afflicted  evangehs     and  as  a .vg 

the  information  which  wi  11  everJn 
rohprP  Drove  gratifying  nas  oeen 
wnt  ou?that  Mr.  Sankey  has  every- 
thing   required    for    his     personal 

UelhSkein  his  active  career  of  sen 
vice  for  others  and  in  ita ^losing** 

illustrates  the  quality  of     the 
grained  Christian  gentleman. 

OUTING  AT  BLIND  INSTITUTION. 

The  Institution  for  the  Blind  was  the 
scene  of  a  pretty  celebration  "Wednes- 
day. The  senior  class  gave  its  annual 
field  day  and  outing,  and  the  occasion 
was  made  the  more  pleasant  by  the  large 
crowd  of  friends  present.  After  a  morn- 
ing program  in  the  chapel  dinner  was 
served  in  the  main  building  and  later  the 
field  contests,  consisting  of  20  events  in 
charge  of  Professor  C.  A.  Chambers,  were 
held.  Prizes  were  given  to  the  winner 
in  each  contest.  The  feature  of  the  aft- 
ernoon was  the  Maypole  dance  given  by 
15  girls  drilled  by  Misses  Cook  and  Rie- 
bel. 

BOULDER,  MONT. 
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THURSDAY,  APRIL  23  1903. 

The  True  Character  and  Just    Status 
of  Schools  for  the  Blind. 

By  Svpt.  E.  E.  Allen    Overbrtxih,  Pa. 

It  is  not  many    centuries    ago    that    ed- 
ucation was  deemed  the  prerogative  of  the 
masculine  rich  and  of  the    clergy.       What 
had  women  and  the  masses  to  do  with    ed- 
ucation?    Let  them  attend  to  the    business 
they  were  fitted    for!       But    when    in    the 
course  of  time  ceitain  of  the  poor  demand- 
ed schooling  for  their  children  they    grad- 
ually got  it,  and  as  they  could  not    pay  for 
rt  it  was  given  them  out  of  kindness'  or  as 
"charity."     Free  schools  were  thencharity 
schools!     Gradually  governments  saw    that 
the  education  of  their  people  was  a  national 
benefit;  then  free  schools  were  deemed  the 
right  ot  all.  and  finally     attendance     noon 
them     is    becoming    compulsory.        Some 
countries     were       longer    than     others      in 
adopting  this  idea,  putting    into      practice 
and  learning    that     education  in     itself     is 
strength.        For  instance,    it    required    so 
terrible  a  blow  as  the    German*    gave    the 
u-h  in  IS70-'71  to    convince    the    latter 
that  Germany's  strength    lay     in    the    un- 
iversal education     of    her     people.       That 


n  rr»n  it  ii«^riir«a    artrl    in- 


ce  is  still  :t  republic  is  possibly  due  to 
her  taking  the  stand  of  making   ignorance 

a  crime. 

The  first  permanent  settlers  of  our 
es  were  fortunately  people  with  in- 
tellectual training.  It  was  this  fact  that 
made  them  willing  to  brave  the  rigors  oi 
the  Xew  World.  They  may  have  had  cer- 
tain unlovely  traits  of  character,  but  they 
valued  their  education  as  they  valued  the:r 
lives,  and  saw  to  it  that  the:r  children  had 
adequate  schooling,  thus  laying  the  solid 
foundation  of  popular  education  in  our 
land. 

At  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  century 
the  lesson  of  the  Xew  World  is  the  lesson 
of  fruits  of  popular  education.  To-day 
America  is  said  to  be  supplying  all  mar- 
kets because  of  the  intelligence  and  skill 
of  her  people.  If  it  is  true  that  "an  ig- 
norant people  must  be  a  poor  people," 
then  it  follows  that  education  is  a  factor 
indispensable  to  worldly  prosperity.  In 
his  "Education  in  the  United  States," 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler  says  that  "The 
future  of  democracy  is  bound  up  with  the 
future  of  education;"  also  that  what 
Americans  have  wished  for  they  have  ever 
done,  spontaneity  being  the  keystone  of 
our  education;  and  he  lays  it  down  as  a 
fundamental  principle  of  the  century's 
growth,  that  education  is  a  matter  of 
state  concern  and  not  one  of  local  pre- 
ference. Education  then  is  so  necessary 
a  factor  of  national  strength,  national 
prosperity,  and  all  that  this  implies  in  our 
favored  land,  that  herein  the  state  has  as- 
sumed  the  position  of  parent  and  demands 
of  all  its  children  that  they  shall  be  ed- 
ucated. 

While  in  most  things  the    world     mo\es 

steadily  onward  and  upward,    yet    in    re- 
form it  seems  to  advance    only  by  jumps. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  then,  that    the 
relief  of  defectives,  and  any    kind    of    aid 
given  to  them,  is  still    deemed    charitable. 
This  way  of  looking  at  it  is    a    natural  in- 
heritance from  the  past.       The    text-books 
say  that  charity  is  the  relief  of  the  poor   as 
h;  and  thai    the    commonest    cause    of 
povertv  is  weakness  of  some    kind,     either 
the  weakness  of  old  age  or  that    of    child- 
hood.    Not  only  did,  and  d<;es,    sense    de- 
ficiency appear  usually    among    the     poor 
and  depraved,  but    the    condition    almost 
inevitably  results  in  poverty     and    destitu- 
tion.    In  the    case  of  the    blind    the    vast 
majority  are  adults;  and  their  condition  in 
the  past  has  been  debased  in    the  extreme. 
In  general  the  relief  given   was    temporary 
relief,  such  as  aims.     When  the  relief    was 
intended  to  be  permanent  it  w^as    intended 
to  be  permanent  it  was  to  place    them     in 
an  institution  like    the    (Juinze    Vingts    in 
Paris,  or  to    give    them    asylum     in    aim- 
houses,  formerly  the  place  of  deposit  of  all 
suffering  and  refuse  humanity.     This    was 
lity. 
Before  the  days   of    schools    even    blind 
i  were  found  there  also.     Why  not.'' 
There  was    no    other    public    shelter     for 
them.     But  it  was  another  kind  of    charity 
than  their  relet  as    paupers  that    snatched 
thence  and  attempted  lO  develop     the  cap- 
acity that  was  in  them  by   teaching    them. 
This  was  the  benevolence,  the   philanthro- 
py,     the  kind  of    charity    that    has    since 
come  to  be  considered  a  duty.       The    first 
schools  abroad  were  for  the  indigent  blind, 
and  it  was  true  charity  that  set  these  bene- 
ficiaries at  work    and    through    providing 
pation     for    them    made    their     lives 
brighter  and  happier.       But     even    to-day 


the  blind  people  of  Europe  suffer  cruelly 
from  the  conservative  treatment  they  re- 
ceive. The  work  of  the  blind  there  is 
still  mainly  charitable,  the  institutions  be- 
ing more  work-shops  than  schools.  Where 
one  is  seen  begging  by  the  way-side  in 
America  many  are  seen  there.  The  beg- 
gar can  have  no  better  stoek  in  trade  than 
blindness.  What  one  of  us  even  can  eon- 
template  the  condition  of  blindness  with- 
out a  sinking  of  the  heart  that  is  akin  to 
pity,  and  that  in  the  case  of  the  thought- 
less readily  results  in  proffering  too  much 
sympathetic  aid?  In  many  places,  ricfosse 
oblige  is  understood  to  mean  that  the  rich 
must  give  to  the  poor  and  the  dependent 
indiscriminately.  Sometimes  the  motive 
is  genuine  sympathy,  at  other  times  it  is 
the  desire  to  make  an  other-world  invest- 
ment, or,  as  has  been  wittily  said,  to  take 
out  a  species  of  fire  insurance  policv.  Do 
you  know  what  a  "blind  tea"  as  given  in 
London  is?  London  has  a  fund  for  feed- 
ing the  indigent  blind  two  or  three  times  a 
year.  The  time  and  place  are  periodically 
announced,  and  the  news  rejoices  hundreds 
Young  and  old  are  alike  affected  and  flock 
to  the  place  of  largess,  many  led  by  dogs. 
Once  there  they  are  bountifully  ted  and 
each  is  provided  with  a  bag  in  which  he 
may  carry  off  what  he  cannct  then  con- 
sume. It  is  a  pitiful  sight!  Behold  here 
your  European  charityr  at  its  worst;  for  the 
contamination  of  it  affects  even  the  young, 
seducing  them  from  school  for  the  day,  and 
probably  the  next  day  too,  acquainting 
them  with  the  superior  taste  of  charity,  a 
taste  sweet  to  the  mouth,  but  resulting  in 
moral  paralysis  and  death. 

Do  what  we  will,  we  shall  find  it  difficult 
to  eliminate  the  charitable  from  our  work. 
tt  is  charitable  by   inheritance,    as  I    have 
said;  it  still  remains  so  through  conditions 
which  1  shall  point  out.       The    blind    gen- 
erally come  from  nomes  of  poverty-.     They 
look  poor  phys'c  Uly;     they    are  timid  and 
easily  discouraged;  too  often  they  are  sickly 
and    diseased.     Their    parents    ignorantly 
coddle  them  and  allow    friends  to  speak  in 
piting  terms  to  them  and  to  describe  their 
simple  efforts  as    wonderful.     Trained     in 
idleness,  they  become    lazy,     and     idleness 
and  laziness  "tend  to  produce  a    degener- 
ation, physical,  mental,   and  moral;  which 
perpetuates  the    condition  that  begets  it." 
•In  short,  the  home  environment   of  the  av- 
erage blind  child  is    anything    but    whole- 
some,  and  presents  anything  but  an  oppor- 
tunity for  right  development.     It    is  stupe- 
fying, it  is  degrading,  and  many  there  are 
whodegenerate  into  "sympathy-absoi  bers" 
and     "charity -seekers."     Such    influences 
cannot  be  checked  too    early.       But    when 
blind  children  come  to  school     first,    some 
of  us  classify  them  in  our  published  reports 
as  "males"  and  "females,"  just  as  paupers 
and  prisoners  are    wont    to    be    classified; 
then  we  begin  to  beg  hard    for    them;    we 
secure  them  cheap  transportation,  we  send 
them  to  concerts  free  only  to  them,  and  to 
free    pews     where     the      contribution-bos 
passes  them  by;  trte  government  is  harassed 
to  grant  them. free  postage    on  letters,  free 
transportation  of  embossed  books  and  free 
scholarships  to  half  of  them  in  our   universi- 
ties. The  exigencies  of  the  case,  the  call  of 
equity  in  its  attempts  to  make    up     to     the 
blind   in  general  through  material  aid  wha 
the  greater  portion  of  them    would     other- 
wise lack,  may  make    such    things     neces- 
sary;  I  do  not  know;  I  cannot  tell.     But  i- 
this  the  way  to  carry  out     the     object    am! 
aim  of  our  schools,  which  is  so  to  educat' 


the  young  blind  that  they    may     gr 
responsible,  self-respecting  citizens, 
of  contributing  to  the  steady    advanct 
republican  institutions. 

BOULDER,   MONT. 

THURSDAY,  MAY  7,   1903. 

The  True  Character  and  Just    Status 
of  Schools  for  the  Blind. 

By  Supt.  E.  !■:,  Allen,  O,    rbrook.  Pa, 

In  Cincinnati  there  has  sprung  up  a 
public  reading-room  for  the  blind  of  that 
city.  Readers  have  not.  thronged  to  it— 
of  course  they  have  not;  indeed,  it  is  absurd 
to  expect  that  they  ever  will  do  no  any- 
where—so what  did  the  charitable  pro- 
moters of  the  enterprise  do  but  seek  to 
justify  their  particular  outlay  by  begging 
the  street-car  companies  to  carry  all  blind 
people  free  of  charge,  and  so  advertise  to 
everybody  that  blindness  is  synonymous 
with  dependence  and  indigency.  Two 
companies  consented  to  do  this,  one  declined 
but  tempered  its  refusal  by  a  contribution 
of  twenty-five  dollars.  The  leading  spirit 
of  the  reading-room  enterprise  is  blind: 
she  is  librarian.  Should  we  blame  her? 
People  supposed  to  be  less  benighted  are 
doing  kiudred  things.  Now,  while  it  may 
be  just  and  equitable  for  us  to  ask  for  and 
receive  for  our  charges  any  nece.->.,it  e.s  which 
they  would  otherwise  be  without,  we  arc- 
bound  to  weigh  and  consider  both  what 
effect  the  asking  has  upon  the  public  in 
relation  to  blind  youth  and  what  effect  the 
receiving  is  going  to  have  upon  the  form- 
ing character  of  the  blind  youth  who  are 
our  pupils.  An;1  this  cannot  but  have  a 
profound  influence  upon  the  status  of  our 
work.  That  this  work  is  still  widely  held 
to  be  charitable  is  a  fact.  Themain  I  rouble 
is  that  all  the  world  insist.-,  on  classifying 
the  blind  by  themselves.  Are  there  not  all 
kinds  of  blind  people— blind  adults,  blind 
children;  blind  postmaster-generals,  blind 
beggars;  blind  lawyers,  blind  idiots;  blind 
Samsons  and  blind- paralytic-;?  Obviously 
the  most  evident  characteristic  of  all  the^e 
type;  is  blindness;  hence,  the  census  enu- 
merator places  them  in  one  category. 
Last  month  I  sent  a  visitor  to  the  homes 
of  twelve  Philadelphia  children  returned  by 
the  last  census  as  blind.  Twelve  is  all 
there  was  then  time  to  visit.  We  shall 
have  three  new  pupils  as  a  result  — but.  what 
of  the  other  nine?  Tiiree  were  paralyzed 
and  feeble-minded,  one  was  was  paralyzed 
and  dumb,  one  had  lost  one  eye  only,  and 
the  remaining  four  possessed  eyesight 
enough  to  be  in  attendance  at  public 
school  or  at  work  as  seeing  persons.  If 
the  census  simply  states  that  there  are 
some  sixty  thousand  blind  in  the  United 
States,  then  the  census  may  become  grossly 
misleading.  As  for  the  proportion  of  those 
who  rightly  and  properly  belong  to  us  as 
educable  pupils  of  school  age,  I  greatly 
doubt  that  the  number  far  exceeds  three 
thousand,  or  five  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 
I  maintain  that  the  class",  i .-  i"i  j.i  a-i  b  lin  1  is 
a  conventional  one;  and  yet  blind  pi 
have  usually  several  features  in  common, 
and  so  these  features  unfortunai 
conspicuously  in  evidence.  Our  work  j 
.  bound  to  suffer  profoundly  from  this  | 
ular  classification  which  leads  to  populai 
misconception. 

Should  our  schools,  then,  be  classified 
as  charitable  institutions?  Most  assuredly 
not.  In  order  to  ascertain,  if  possible, 
just  why  one  of  our  own     institutions    was 
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so  classified,  I  wrote  for  an  explanation  to  tion  as  will  bring  about  proper    inspection 

the  Secretary  of  a  Stafe  Board    of   Lunacy  by  it    of    all    educational    establishments, 

and  Charity,  to  which   body  annual  report  which  are  supported  in  whole,    or  in  part, 

had  to  be  made  by  the  institution.     He  re-  from  the  public  treasury. 


plied  that  he  had  never  been  able  to  ans- 
wer the  question  satisfactorily,  and  must 
decline  to  make  the  attempt.  I  wrote  for 
a  similar  explanation  to  one  of  the  origin- 
ators of  organized  charity  work  in  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  a  gentleman  thoroughly 
cognizant  with  sociological  affairs,  Dr.  | 
James  W.  Walk.  His  reply  is  so  clear  audi 
reasonable  tbat  1  give  it  practically  entire. 

"In  regard  to  the  classification  of  public 
institutions,  the  Western  States  have  gen- 
erally followed  the  practice  of  older  com- 
monwealths; hence,  if  we  can  learn  what 
motive  controlled  the  action  of  the  legisla- 
tive bodies  of  the  Eastern  States,  we  shall 
be  in  possession  of  the  most  important 
facts. 

"Under  a  perfect  theoretical  division, 
schools  for  the  blind  unquestionably  belong 
to  the  educational  department.  The  State 
proffers  an  elementary  education  to  all 
children  of  school  age.  The  great  majority 
receive  this  in  the  ordinary  day  schools. 
Blind  children  (as  also  the  deaf  and  the 
feeble-minded)  are  on  account  of  their  de- 
fect excluded  from  these  schools;  hence, 
there  must  be  for  their  instruction  special 
schools,  and  the  fact  that  thare  are  not 
en<  ug'i  blind  children  in  one  neighborhood 
to  fill  a  school  necessitates  that  the  special 
school  shall  board  their  pupils  as  well  as 
teach  them. 

"This  feature — boarding  the  pupils- 
while  in  no  way  inconsistent  with  a  class- 
ification among  educational  establishments, 
has  given  to  the  schools  for  the  blind  an 
appearance  of  being  a  Dart  of  the  charitable, 


"When  this  time  comes  these  educational 
institutions  will  part  company  with  the 
'Charities,'  and  the  Board  of  Public  Chari- 
ties will  have  nothing  further  to  do  with 
them." 

The  writer  of  this  letter  says,  "Under  a 
perfect  theoretical  divison,  schools  for  the 
blind  unquestionably  belong  to  the  Educa- 
tion Department."  He  underscores  the 
word  schools.  Here  he  hit  the  nail  on  the 
head— school  for  the  blind.  In  proportion 
as  our  institutions  are  schools  in  fact,  is 
their  just  status  educational;  but  also  in 
proportion  as  they  (for  any  reason,  volun- 
tary or  involuntary)  keeps  up  the  acts  of 
charity,  in  exactly  that  proporton  is  their 
;jnst  status  charitable,  and  so  for  fortli  do 
they  help  to  pastpone  the  day  when  they 
shall  no  longer  be  considered  so. 

There  are,  then,  two  sides  to  this  ques- 
tion of  our  present  status;  and  this  is  what 
I  mean  when  I  assert  that  the  just  status 
which  we  claim  is  far  less  furthered  by 
talk  than  by  demonstration.  It  behooves 
us,  I  would  maintain,  so  to  stand  towards 
blind  children,  so  to  conduct  our  institu- 
tions that  we  never  permit  ourselves,  our 
teachers  and  officers,  or  our  pupils  to  for- 
get that  our  work  is  purely  and  only  edu- 
cational. For  only  under  such  conditions 
can  it  really  be  so.  Some  one  has  wisely 
said:  "People  who  have  been  under  the 
influence  of  a  concentrated  idea  during  the 
formative  period  of  their  lives  never  escape 
its  abiding  presence."  Let  us  remember- 
that  our  responsibility  towards  our  charges 
is  exceedingly  great,    ^t^-  \s>*>*^~  ^""T 


or  relief-giving  department  of    the    State's 

activities.     People  think  of  them  as  in  the  if^QLORADO   INDEX 

same  category  with  hospitals,    asylums  for 

the  aged,  etc. 

"This  popular  misconception  has  been 
promoted  by  the  practice  of  combining 
under  one  management  a  school  fcr  child - 
ren  and  an    asylum  for    the    adult     blind. 
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Scarcely    a    year    passes    without  two  or 

more   states    bring     forth  bills    setting    forth 

the    necessity   of   doing   something   for  those 

who  lose  their  sight  after  they  have  reached 

is  to  seP-    the  age  of  eighteen.     It  is  generally  conceded, 

arate  the-;e  two  diverse  things;   but  thirty    by  those  who  are  in  intimate  touch  with  the 

blind,  that  these  unfortunates  ought  to  be 
assisted  especially  to  the  extent  of  giving  them 
a  proper  training  along  industrial  lines. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Michigan  Mirror, 
a  publication  which  is  edited  in  the  interest  of 
the  deaf  of  that  state,  we  find  the  following: 

"The  members  of  the  Michigan  Association 
of  the  Blind  are  endeavoring  to  enlist  public 
i!aringl\7c"^.VTheehmlrenin"thesciH)ois  interest  and  aid  in  the  establishment  of  an 
for  the  blind  should  be  subjected  to  in- 
spection by  some  competent  public  body, 
and  this  function     was    imposed     upon  the 


or  forty  yearsago,  when  popular  conception 
were  in  the  formative  stage,  much  less 
emphasis  was  laid  upon  the  distinction. 
Your  own  school  had,  at  one  time,  a  good 
many  asylum  features,  and  maintained  a 
consideration  of  adult  blind. 

"There  isa  practical  consideration,  which 
has  done  much  to  perpetuate  the  confusion 
of  thought,  whose  origin  I  have  mentioned. 
It  w  is  desired   that    the  housing,    feeding, 


Board  of  Commissioners  of  Public  Charities, 
the  only  body  having  the  facilities  fordoing 
his  work. 

"In  nearly  all  our  States  the  department 

of  public  education  inspects  only  in  regard 

to  the  intellectual  progress  of  pupils  in  the 

public  day  schools,   having    nothing    to  do 

with  questions  of  food,     lodging,     medical 

ndance,  etc.       All    such     things    come 

within  the  scops  ol     the    Board    ol    Public 

Charities,  and  it      was     not    unnatural  that 

the  Board  was  i  •  [uired  to  inspect    schools 

for  the  blind,  in    order    to    safeguard     the 

interests  ol  the  pupils. 

"Mv  own  opinion  is  thai  future  progress 
will  require  such  an  enlargement  of  the 
duties  of  the  Department  ol  Public  Iustruc- 


industrial  or  polytechnic  school  and  factory  for 
blind  residents  of  Michigan.     It  is  not  to  be  a 
school  for  the  blind  such  as  the  one  at  Lansing 
is.     Its  primary  purpose  is  to  be  the  industrial 
training  of  those  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to 
lose    their    sight    after    the    age  of  eighteen. 
Blindness,  more  than  deafness,  they  say,  hin- 
ders   and    restricts    employment    in    gainful 
occupations.     Many     who  become  blind  after 
the  age  of  eighteen  are  compelled  to  spend  the 
rest  of  their  lives  in  idleness  at  the  expense  of 
public  and  private  charity.     And  if  the  state 
would  establish  a  polytechnic  school  and  fac- 
tory   in    which  such  people  could  receive  in- 
struction in  some  particular  industry  adapted 
to  their  condition,  and  in  which  they  could  be 
employed,  if  necessary,  many  an  unfortunate 
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iife  would  be  brightened  and  made  useful. 

They  now  have  before  the  Legislature  a 
bill  calling  for  an  appropristion  of  $80,000  to 
establish  and  maintain  for  the  next  two  years 
such  an  institution.  We  are  not  very  familiar 
with  the  needs  of  the  blind,  and  have  not  close- 
ly studied  the  bill.  It  appears  to  be  a  move 
worthy  of  liberal  support  and  encouragement, 
for  it  will  be  the  means  of  making  the  burden 
of  a  certain  class  of  unfortunate  people  much 
lighter  and  their  lives  happier  and  more  useful, 
The  expense  to  the  state  will  not  be  very  great 
after  the  school  is  established." 

A  bill  similar  to  the  Michigan  one  has  been 
passed  upon  favorably  by  the  committee  on 
itate  Asylums  of  the  Texas  legislature.  This 
bill  also  calls  for  an  appropriation  of  $80,000. 
and  the  institution  is  to  be  called 'The  Texas 
Industrial  Institution  for  the  Adult  Blind." 
A  copy  of  this  bill  has  been  received  by  the 
conductor  of  these  pages,  and  it  is  his 
impression  that  the  object  of  the  bill  is  most 
excellent  provided  it  can  be  carried  out 
according  to  its  real  spirit. 
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j\  Marvelous    Invention. 

Paris,  March  6.— What  is  claimed  to  be  a 
marvelous  discovery,  due  to  Professor  Peter 
Steins,  is  made  pubile  by  Dr.  Case  in  the 
Revue  Des  Revues,  under  the  title  "And  the 
Blind  Shall  See." 

Professor  Steins  claims  to  have  found  out 
the  secret  of  restoring  sight  to  the  blind  by  a 
wonderful  apparatus  of  his  own  invention, 
which  not  only  restores  sight  to  those  who 
have  lost  it,  but  gives  it  to  those  who  have 
never  beheld  the  light. 

It  was  at  first  stated  that  the  object  of  the 
apparatus  was  to  replace  the  absent  eye  by 
reproducing  the  image  and  transmitting  it 
direct  to  the  brain.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
is  still  about  all  that  is  known  of  the  invention, 
for  Professor  Steins,  having  still  many  things 
to  perfect,  refuses  to  divulge  the  details  of  his 
discovery  just  yet. 

Dr.  Case  explains  how  Professor  Steins 
put  his  invention  to  a  test  by  taking  him  into 
a  dark  room  and  bandaging  his  eyes.  He 
could  see  nothing,  but  he  heard  the  professor 
walking  backward  and  forward,  striking 
matches  and  lighting  a  lamp.  Then  he  felt 
him  fix  the  apparatus  around  his  temples  and 
instantly  he  saw  a  dim  light,  by  which  he 
could  distinguish  surrounding  objects.  By 
and  by  the, light  became  stronger  and  Dr.  Case 
could  count  the  fingers  of  his  hand  held  up 
before  him  and  tell  the  number  of  chairs  in 
the  room. 

Just  as  he  was  feeling  that  if  the  experi- 
ment were  continued  he  would  recover  normal 
clearness  of  vision,  the  professor  suddenly  re- 
moved the  apparatus  and  Dr.  Case  was  plung- 
ed into  total  darkness. 

Professor  Steins  shows  that  man  sees,  not 
with  the  eye,  but  with  the  brain.  The  eye 
only  serves  to  receive  the  image  on  the  optic 
nerve  and  transmit  it  to  the  seat  of  perception. 
The  image  is  received  on  a  screen  instead 
of  on  the  retina  of  the  eye.  Then  it  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  brain  by  means  of  an  electric 
current.  The  apparatus,  it  will  be  seen,  has 
the  same  basis  as  the  telephone. 

It  does  not  limit  its  sphere  of  utility  to 
making  the  blind  see.  It  is  claimed  for  the 
apparatus  that  it  will  convey  an  image  a 
considerable  distance,  and  will,  in  fact,  do  for 
the  transmission  of  light  what  the  telephone 
does  for  fhe  transmission  of   sound. 


Man  Formerly  Blind  Can  See. 

William  A.  Barnes,  a  well  known  mill 
worker  of  McKeesport,  was  for  several 
years  foreman  of  the  knobbling  depart- 
ment of  the  National  Tube  works  at 
McKeesport,  but  owing  to  his  loss  of  eye- 
sight he  was  compelled  to  resign  a  few 
years  ago.  He  became  totally  blind  and 
for  over  three  years  has  not  been  able 
to  see.  As  a  result  of  an  operation  a  few 
weeks  ago  Mr.  Barnes  improved  and  yes- 
terday walked  into  his  own  home  at  Mc- 
Keesport and  was  able  to  see  the  mem- 
bers  of   his   family. 
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A  LADY  accustomed  to  reading  aloud  desires 
to  read  a  few  hoars  daily  to  the  blind  or  In 
validpd.  for  remuneration;  references  given. 
P  325,  Herald  Office. 


THE  WEST  VIRGINIA  TABLET, 
MAY  9,  1903. 

Wall  Maps  Rviving. 


Wall    maps    are    indispensable    in    se- 
curing the  best  results  with  the  pupils  iu 
Geography.     The    instruction     .nust     be 
individual  any  way,  and  the  small  substi- 
tutes,   the    product    of    machine     work, 
specimens  of  which    we    have    seeu    and 
tried,   do  not  meet  the     conditions     with 
us  at  all,  and  1  fail  to  see  how     they    can 
elsewhere.     The  only    advantage    of    the 
small  maps  in  the  hands    of    each     pupil 
in  my  judgment  is  that  they  can  sit    and 
work  instead  of  standing,  which    is    the 
very  opposite  of  an  advantage   as    it    ap- 
pears to  me.     They  sit  too  much  any  way 
under  the  ordinary  conditions,  and    when 
they  can  be  brought  to  stand  by    a  happy 
change  of  some  kind,  it  is  so  much    gain. 
I  have  veutured  the  surmise  that  the  wall 
maps  have  lost  ground     and    favor    with 
teachers   on    account    of     the    attendant 
necessity  of  standiug    with     unsupported 
hands  while  the  lesson  is  in  progress.      II 
this  is  iu  any  case  true,  the    difficulty     is 
entirely  removed  by  a  device  uith    which 
I  have  equipped  my  new  wall    maps    fur 
the  blind,  that  givis  them    a    convenient 
inclination    to    the  wall,  and  thus    makes 
the  map  itself  a  restful  table  for  the  hands, 
which  relieves  the  strain  of  working  on  a 
vertical    surface.       I    have    been    quietly 
working  on  the  idea  of  the    improvement 
of  these    maps,     and     I     believe     I     have 
brought  them  well  nigh  to  perfection     m 
their  kind. 
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1  owe  to  the  ingenious  suggestion  of    & 

young  man  in  the  Florida  Inst.,  who  has 
learned  from  these  maps,  the  plan  I  offer 
below  for  converting  the  maps  into  tables 
at  no  loss  of  room  and  possibly,  to  the 
''sitters,"  a  great  gain.  My  ymmg  friend 
suggests  hanging  the  maps  about  li-J  fr. 
from  the  floor,  and  adjusting  the  arm, 
or  two  arms,  if  necessary,  so  as  to  give 
the  other  side  of  the  map  a  height  of  some 
2£  ft,  which  would  make  it  much  like 
an  inclined  desk,  and  might  have  seats 
around,  cushioned,  if  the  teacher  would 
like  it  so,  and  upholstered  in  the  most 
approved  stylp.  We  prefer  to  hang  ours 
high  enough  to  stand  and  the  movable 
arm  rests  against  the  wall  below,  and 
affords  a  sufficient  support. 

Srece  the  subject  was  referred  to  last 
iu  these  columns,  I  have  had  the  happi- 
ness of  supplying  the  Florida  and  Ten- 
nessee Schools  with  complete  sets  of 
these  maps,  and  I  am  still  making  them 
at  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  complete 
set  packed  and  ready  for  shipment. 

Supt.  Hare  of  the  Floiida  Inst,  has 
kindly  sent  me  a  generous  in  dorsement 
of  the  maps,  which  I  take  the  liberty  of 
publishing,  as  an  indication  that  the 
maps  are  really  used,  and  not  kept  merely 


themselves  remarkably  in  the'  world  of 
business,  letters,  or  mechanics.  One  has 
been  said  to  have  made  the  best  type- 
writer yet  devised  for  point  writing;  an- 
other has  succeeded  in  real  estate  and  ! 
loans;  a  third  has  aided  In  the  admin-j 
istration  of  justice  iu  the  capital  city  of 
the  State  for  many  years. 

Many,  and  perhaps  all  these  men  audi 
women  were,  at  one  time  or  other  pupils 
of  the  school  for  the  blind  at  Indiana- 
polis. The  success  of  the  school  that  has. 
t  lis  s  ort  of  fruit  to  show,  cannot  1  e 
doubted,  and  we  rejoice  in  it  all.  The 
moral  of  it  for  us  is,  to  see  to  it  that  our 
people  that  succeed  shall  get  into  print  in 
some  form;  and  we  have  lots  of  them  iu 
mind.  Their  modesty,  and  the  thought 
lessuess  of  friends  has  left  them  without, 
that  sort  ol  tree  advertisement  that  is  an 
incident  either  of  a   great    success    or    of 

• 

consummate  cunning.  In  these  cases, 
continuity  of  effort  and  the  realization  of 
a  success  that  lasts  is  the  test,  and  our 
pupils  have  been  working  for  from  two 
to  twenty  years,  and  establishing  families 
and  making  themselves  and  their  neigh- 
bors com  tollable. 

But  to  return  to  Indiana:     The   school 
was  established     in    the    turtles    and    the 


that  go  to  work.     Tin'  historial  sketch  of 


the    institution    is    interesting. 


Such 


sketches  at  intervals  of  a  few    years    are 

clue  to  the  young,  and  refreshing  to    the 

older  readers  of  such  reports.      It  is  to  be 

regretted  that  they  are  seen    by    so     few. 

I  The  papers  of  the  State  ought  to  be  proud 

:  to  publish  that  part  of  this  excellent    re- 

'  port  for  the  information    of    the    public. 

It  is' highly  encouraging. 


Date 


mw;m 


to  look  at..     A  private  letter,  iu    addition  large    building     that    has    been    for    rilty 

to.  the  plan  of  the  young     man     mentions  ytais  the  home  ot  the  school  was  planned 

that  the  pupils  like    the    maps    and    ap-  and  constructed  under  the  administration 

preciate  the  advantage  they  afford.  ol  one    of    the    earnest    supcuntcuUeuts 

II.  H.  Johnson. 

Florida    ochcol    for  tae  Deaf  a.nd 
the  Blind. 
St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  April  27  19031 

It   W'i 

Mr.  H.  II.  Johnson, 

Dear  Sir:— We  have  used  your  em- 
bossed maps  in  our  schoolroom  during 
the  past  session  and  have  found  them 
very  helpful. 

A  child  of  ordinary  intelligence  readi- 
ly learns  the  boundaries,  rivers,  moun- 
tains, etc.,  and  enjoys  tracing  the:n  on 
the  map. 

They  require  very  little  space,  are  easi- 
ly adjusted,  not  difficult  to  comprehend, 
and  are  >i  namental  as  well:  all  of  which 
recommend  therh  as  valuable  addition! 
to  the  school-room  <  quiproent. 

Very  truly  yours, 
Leila    Burn9   Johnson, 
Teacher  Blind   Department 


Mr.  V\  m.  11.  Churchman,  a  blind  mau 
who  aided  in  tile  establishment  of  several 
sucb  ecbuo.s  iu  the  VVesl. 

as  the  writer's  happiness  to  visit 
the  institution  in  i »7 1 ,  in  attendance  on 
au  early  session  of  the  Association  of 
Instructors  ol  the  3lind,  wheu  ;Ur. 
Churchman  was  already  iu  the  decline  of 
hfc  lie      iold      me     in  response  to    y, 

question  on  the  subject,  that  he  had  had 
lull  swing  in  the  Construction  of  tne 
building,  and  it  struck  me  as  a  marvel  of 
comfort  and  convenience;  but  with  longer 
expedience  with  it,  I  might  have  dis- 
covered the  mistakes  in  construction 
that  now  seem  to  oppress  the  management 
and  make  the  authorities  want  a  new 
plant,  or  at  least  what  they  call  ••dorm 
buildings"  for  the  two  sexes,  separate 
and  apart, 

A  mistake  that  has  required  fifty  years 
to  discover  might  have  been  covered 
with  sweet  and  tender  forgiveness  at  this 


late  day,  and  the  superintendent  dvml  for 

I  take  pleasure  in  endorsing  the  above  DeHi|ji  or  quite  a   score   of  years,   spued 

and  cbeerfullj  recommend    the  map-.         the    epigram     of     blundering     stupidity 

W'm    B.  Hare,  suggested  by  a  line  in  the  Report  of    the 

S|  pT  superintendent  for  the  year  just    (dosed. 

The  wisdom  of    the     piesent    is     largely 

built  on  the  mistakes  of  the  past,  and  it 
is  possible  that  fifty  years  more  will 
reveal  a  good  foundation  of  mistakes  to 
canyon  and  support  the  enlightened 
wisdom  of  that  future  day. 

They  have  something  like  123  pupils, 
and  give  a  wide  range  of  instruction  aud 
training,  and   they  get     the     results     that 

best  advertise  a  school,  in    the    numbers 


I  mm  \n\  and  hem  Blind. 

The  Stat-'     of     Indiana     ha-    pnjoyed 
large  shan-  of     interest    in    the    last    fe 
months,   on  account  of     the    coiisidrrali 

Dumber  ol    notable   blind    people    ther 
who    are    or    have    been      distinguish!! 


mivm 


DEATH    OF    JAMES    L'AMOl'REACX, 


A  Well-Known  South.  Hartley  Fall* 
Man,  Who  Had  an  Interesting;  Career. 

James  L'Amoureaux,  86,  died  yesterday 
morning  at  his  home,  114  Main  street, 
South  Hadley  Falls,  from  the  infirmities  of 
old-age.    He  had  been  in  failing  health  for 

the  past  three  months.  For  years  he  had 
been,  blind,  but  in  his  prime,  as  a  lumber 
dealer,  he  was  known  all  up  and  down  the 
Connecticut  valley.  He  is  said  to  have 
made  two  fortunes  in  this  business  and  lost 
both  of  them.  In  the  days  before  the  civil 
war  he  was  a  strong  abolitionist,  and  had 
taken  active  part  in  the  "underground  rail- 
road," giving  both  time  and  money  to  the 
cause.  He  w.as  born  at  Rensselaer,  N.  Y., 
in  1816,  and  lived  in  New  York  city  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  until  1826,  when 
he  graduated  as  a  pharmacist  and  physician 
and  located  in  South  Hadley  Falls.  Be- 
cause of  failing  eyesight  he  gave  up  his 
practice  and  engaged  in  the  lumber  busi- 
ness. He  furnished  lumber  for  the  city 
hall  and  Haynes  hotel  in  this  city,  the 
Hartford  capitol  •  and  many  other  large 
buildings. 

Previous  to  locating  at  South  Hadley 
Falls  he  practiced  medicine  at  Saratoga, 
N.  Y.,  and  is  said  to  have  been  among  the 
first  to  bottle  Saratoga  water  and  to  charge 
and  bottle  soda.  One  of  the  last  projects 
that  brought  his  name  before  the  public 
was  the  plan  of  building  a  wing  dam  on 
the  South  Hadley  Falls  side  of  the  river 
below  the  present  dam.  some  10  or  12  years 
ago.  Legislative  permission  was  to  be 
asked,  but  the  plan  fell  through.  He  was 
twice  married,  and  leaves  a  son,  George 
H.  D.,  a  former  Holyoke  school  principal, 
now  of  the  Poultney  (Yt.l  high  school  fac- 
ulty^ _The  funeral  will  be  held  Tuesday. 

WEDNESDAY.    MAY    13.    1803 

The   Social   Settler 


The      mendicants      of 

/7  Beggar-  ^>w  York  city  have 

C/i  been    forced    to    make 

leSS    City  a  g'eat .trek.    The  cru- 
sade    begun    about    a 
year  ago  "by  the  police  department,  in  co- 
operation   with    the    Charity    Organization 
Society  has  made  the  town  an  uncomforta- 
ble  place   for  the  street-faking   fraternity. 
The   plan   adopted    for    the    suppression    of 
begging  has  already  been  described  in  this 
column.  Four  special  officers  were  detailed 
to  give  their  entire  time  to  the  work,  act- 
ing under  the  direction  of  a  special  agent 
of    the   Charity    Organization    Society.     As 
a  result  of  their  vigorous   efforts  the  pro- 
fessional  beggar  has   wellnigh   disappeared 
from  New  York.     The  word  has  gone  forth 
that    "York    is    jimmied,"    and    henceforth 
the  city  will  be  shunned  by  well-informed 
vagabonds.     Says  the   New  York  Tribune: 
"As  a  regular  element  of  city  life  the  beg- 
gar   has    varnished.     ...     Of    all    the    old 
throng  only   four  are  known   to  be  in    the 
city    at    the    present    moment.      Since    last 
June  there  have  been  570  beggars  arrested, 
and    in   the  same    period   there   have   been 
only  102  discharges." 

The  chief  credit  for  the  expulsion  of  the 
beggaTS  from  New  York  belongs  to  James 
Forbes,  the  special  agent  who  directs  the 
mendicancy  squad.  His  orders  cause  ar- 
rests, and  his  statements  regarding  the 
n  cords  of  the  "beggars  govern  the  magis- 
trates in  pronouncing  sentence.  In  the  of- 
fice of  his  department  there  is  kept  a 
rogue's    gallery    of    mendicants,    with    rec- 


orfls  of  twenty-two  'hundred  eadlns  pro- 
fessionals. A  wide  variety  of  grafte.s  is 
represented  In  the  list.  There  are  sap 
men."  ordinary  crutch-bearing  crlppleB 
"P  P  men."  who  bind  their  legs  In  stilt 
plaster  of  parls  bandages;  "good-cane 
men,"  who  are  merely  lame;  "pegs,  who 
have  lost  legs-usually  In  "beaming  he 
freights;"  "llonnors."  who  squat  in  the 
streets  and  "throw  out"  their  hats  for  coin 
■•crust-throwers."  who  excite .sympathy  by 
chewing  ravenously  at  mouldy  crusts,   i 


you.     Both 
for  that." 


acqueduct.    There  's  science  for 

"hV&ZJZSS*  a"  uneducated 

?  ,„        Sonic   mendicants   are   persons   of 

°U tC     Ln,   indulgence   and  good   training. 

„„*  nf  business,  shows  that  me 
wiiter  -wa  «  tnof "ability  and  education: 
"am  Constrained  to  write  to  you  ooncern- 
inJ vesterday's  novel  experience.  It  gives 
ing  yesi        »y       ^^  ymj  ,how    deeply 


The 
indi 

Char 
of  the 
for    the 

\\c  do 


mo   pleasure 


other  classes    of   more  or   less   picturesque    apprcclate  your  courteous 


treatment  of  me 


Now,  could  not  my  vast  expert^ 
IZl  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  inner 
Zrl^t  or  the  Army  of  American  Tramps 
be  of  some  use  to  you  £**gjjj^ 
measure    to    erauicaie    yi*  '     .,     g 

nest  from  the  streets  of  New  York  see 
some  of  vour  confreres  in  the  association 
!n?  talk  It  over      I  am  not  guilty  of  ego- 

who  come  under  your  personal  supervision 
Of  mv  intelligence  you  can  have  no  douDt 
and    from    my    remarks,    disconnected    and 
unprepared  as  they  were,  you  can  see  at  a 
glance  that  I  know  the  business  and  how  to 

"rhe^public  needs   to    be  acquainted   with 
facts  such  as  the  foregoing  in  regard  to  the 
real  nature  of  mendicancy.    If  the  charac- 
ter of  the  street  beggar  were  generally  un- 
derstood, indiscriminate  giving  would  cease 
The   average  giver   has   a   virtuous   feelinfe 
that  he  Is  relieving  destitution.    If  he  real- 
ized that  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hun- 
dred he  is  simply  playing  the  role  of     easy 
mark,"  he  would  be  less  amenable  to  miscel- 
laneous     appeals.       Incidentally    the    New 
York  campaign  against  begging  is  impress- 
ing this   truth   on  the  popular  mind      it  is 
educating  the  public  regarding  the  foolish- 
ness   of    promiscuous    charity    and    is    thus 
helping    to    check   mendicancy    in    an    indi- 
rect way,  as  well  as  by  direct  repression. 


atvt?t?  sl<^e  i,v  s  ^e  w'tn  the  seeing  pupils  of  their 
THE   ROCKY   MOUNTAIN    LEAOH/g  intellectual  grade:  but   here    also  the  need 

of  the  special  institution    is  recognized;  for 
BOULDER,  MONT.    THURSDAY, 


The' blind  beggar   is  an  extreme*  com- 
mon tyre.     Usually  he  bears  cm  his  breafl 

a  Discard  explaining  the  origin  of  his  in- 
nrmHy.  Onfof  these  sl^s^ln  the  collec- 
tion of  the  Charity  Organization  Society 
roads: 

"Please  patronize  the  blind. 

Tf  you  want  to  know  how  I  got 

Blind?    I  fell  into  a  cellar. 

And  this  1s  how  I  got  blind. 

I  have,  a  wife  and  children, 

t  mi-  mv  rent  for  rooms. 

AnTaS  a"tl«en  of  the  United  States."  - 

The  naralvtlc  beggar  is  a  rarer  species. 
It  requhe?  ability  of  a  high  order  to  feign 
paralysis  successfully.  The  most  famous 
artist   at   this    "dodge"    was   "i   a.blebo^ed 

apecimen  known  to  the  «nder.w°r.ld  "  n°y- 
«?iim  "  who  for  years  "worked  Twenty- 
fhTd  street.  Throwing  his  head  back  as 
far  as  possible,  rolling  his  eyes  wildly, 
holding  o°ne  arm  rigidly  ^^nds 
the  other  at  half-mast,  with  both  hancis 
ioppmg  hmplv.  "Chi"  would  collect  from 
?8  to  S15  in  a  round  trip  between  Broadway 
and  SiSh  avenue.  The  strain  was  so  ex- 
haling that  he  could  do  the  stunt^n  y 
about  four  times  a  week  but  his  weekly 
earnings  frequently  exceeded  $50.  One  or 
the  officers  of  the  mendicancy  squad  says  of 
this  unique  artist: 

-Of  them  all.    Chi  Slim'  was  the  best    he 
was  the   top-notch  of  the  profession      The 
fir"  3m.  I  caught  him  I  carried  him  in  nty 
arms  to  the  patrol  wagon.     At  the  station 
house    the    sergeant   was    afraid    he    would 
die  on  his  hands,  so  they  sent  him  to   the 
hospital.      Even    the    doctors     there     were 
Puzzled  by  his  case.    Then  IflxedUup  for 
him.  so  he  got  off  by  promising  to  quit  the 
oltv      The  stories  he  told  me  were  wonder- 
ful" '  The  next  time  he  was  caught  he  was 
sent  to  the  island.    When  he  got  there  they 
detailed  four  men   to  carry  him   up   to   the 
building.     When  he  was  transferred  he  ran 
merrily   down   to    the   boat-there 's    acting 
for    vou.      Mr.    'Chi    Slim'    is    now   digg.ng 
graves  at  Hart's  Island,  but  he  fooled  me 
perfect"!  y. 

The  common  notion   that  the  street  beg- 
ear  is  a  miserable  pauper,  who  ekes  out  a 
bare    subsistence   by    appealing    to    human 
sympathy,  is  utterly  mistaken.     The  truth 
is  that  begging  is  a  mighty  profitable  vo- 
cation     In   the  good  old   times   before    the 
mendicancy   squad  began  Its  work  in  New- 
York  a  clever  beggar  could  easily  earn  510 
a  day.     A  famous  crippled  beggar,   known 
as  the  'Human  Dog"  or  the  "Human  Alli- 
gator," whose  field  of  operations  covers  the 
United   States,   owns  a  farm  in  Dickinson, 
X     D  ,    with   two   thousand   acres   of    cultl- 
vated'lands,   and  has  been  known,   on   the 
test'mony  of  the  postmaster  of  the  town,  to 
send   as  much  as  $2000  in  a  single   money 
order    to   his    father,    who    runs    the    farm. 
The   "Human   Dog"    always   attends   Mardi 
Gras,    and  Is    accompanied   by  a  valet,    to 
whom  he  pays  $14  a  week  for  looking  after 
him.     Another  cripple,  the  "Human  Crab," 
is  now  living  in  affluence  1n  Jersey  City,  on 
profits  of  his  begging  career  in  New  York. 
Even    begging    for    food    may    be    made    a 
source  of  revenue.     Witness   the  following 
story  told  by  the  New  York  officer  already 
quoted: 

"The  district  along  Madison  avenue,  from 
the  square  to  Forty-second  street,"  said  he, 
"was  worked  persistently,  some  time  ago, 
bv  beggars  who  went  to  the  basement  doors 
and  asked  for  food.  For  a  time  they  were 
fed,  but  presently  they  became  a  nuisance, 

and  I  took  a  hand  In  the  game.     What  do     arduous  efforts  of  both  pupils  and  teach 
vou    think    I    discovered?      A    wagon,    two 
beggars  and  a  regular  system.     One  beggar 
went  to  the  door  and  got  a  'hand  out.'    The 
other  stood  outside  in   the  dark— the   game 
was  played  at  night— and  held  a  big  meal 
sack,    into    which    the   food    was    dropped. 
When  the  sack  was  filled  it  was  put  on  the 
wagon.     When   they  had  filled   their   dozen 
or   two   dozen   sacks  they  drove  off   in   the 
wagon.     I   trailed   them   to  a  restaurant  in 
•Second  avenue.     They  sold  their  food  to  an 
Italian  there,   and   the  Italian  had   a   con- 
tract   to    feed    a    gang    of    laborers    on    an 


not  been  altogether  congratula 
responsibilities  of  ourprofession 
:edingly  great. 

Warner,  in  his  book,    "American 
ities,"  makes  terrible    arraignment 
possibilities    of    institutional    life 
young  and  dependent,     [n  oui 

not  admit  the  essential  truth  ol  this:  we  do 
not  fail  to  see  evil  tendencies  in  the  institu- 
tion and  strive  to  overcome  and  li/(. 
them;  but  we  see  much     more    clearly    the 
other  side  of  the  question,     the    home  con- 
ditions which  the    institution     replaces: 
substitution  of   hygienic    surroundin 
gether  with  early  protection   from     idleness 
and  ennui  and  from     actual    evil.     W< 
our  successful     attempts  to     supplant     the 
gossip  and  license  of  the  street  by  carefully 
regulated  social  life  amidst    cultivah 
roundings.    We  seethe  results  of    competi- 
tive association  of  blind  with  blind,  and  we 
know  our    institutions    are    doing    a    vast 
amount  of  good.     We  feel  also    that  in  the 
present  state  of  society    special    residential 
schools  inspite  of  some  inherent  artificiality, 
will  always  be  necessary.     But  as  we  must 

recognize  the  injurious  effects  of  too  long 
a  sojourn  in  them — of  institut ionization — so 

look  about  to  find  a  remedy.  1  believe  this 
lies  in  some  plan  by  which  blind  children 
shall  spent  a  part  of  their  school  life  under 
normal  conditions  afforded  by  increased 
contact  with  the  world,  either  by  the  inter- 
nat-externat  system  coming  into  favor  in 
Germany,  by  which  blind  children  are  re- 
quired first  to  board  in  the  institution  and 
the"1  when  vigorously  trained  are  boarded 
outside,  attending  the  special  school  as 
day  pupils,  or  as  in  the  case  of  London, 
where  education  is  also  compulsory  for  all, 
and  the  young  blind  attended  the  Board 
Schools,  being  taught  a  part  of  the  day  by 
special   teachers,   the    other    part     reciting 


"\ 


MAY  21,  1903. 

The  True  Character  and  Just    Status 
of  Schools  for  the  Blind. 

jiy  Supt, /■:  '■ .  u  ,,i.  o.  i->j„>{-.  Pa. 

This  brings  me  to  a  short  consideration  of 
a  part  of  my  question  which  is  "The  True 
Character  of  Schools  for  the  Blind."  This 
character,  it  seems  to  me,  should  be  such 
as  n  >t  only  to  put  blind  children  on  the 
right  road  to  self-dependence  and  good 
citizenship,  but  also  by  so  doing  to  help 
safeguard  the  just  rights  of  society.  For  if 
we  agree  that  the  individual  has  an  intel- 
lectual claim  upon  the  society, 
also  admit  that  society  has 
claim  upon  the  individual, 
teach 


is 

them 


an 

we     must 
a     moral 
upon     the    individual.       Now,      to 
the     blind    is  easy,  but     to    educate 
difficult.      So  long  as  we  decide    to  teach 
merely    like    seeing    children   in   the 
dark,  like  children  who  cannot  see,  are  we 
not  overlooking  the  fact  that    they    are  de- 
prived of  the    sense    by    which    the    seeing 
best  acquire  a  knowledge  of     outward   and 
material  relations?     We  claim,  and  1  think 
justly,  that  so  far    as    capacity     goes    the 
blind  are  the  most     hopeful     of  defectives, 
and  vet  in  itself  blindness  is  a  most  serious 
bar  to  the    highest     development    ol     this 
icity.       Obstacles    of  this    nature    are 
things  to  be  overcome    only    by    the    most 

er. 
it  is  the  lot  of  the  blind  child  to  be  con- 
stantly receiving  more  than  he  is  repaying. 
How  are  we  to  bring  about  a  balance  in 
the  resulting  character,  so  that  he  shall  be 
able  when  grown  to  command  respect  and 
not  commiseration,  so  that  a  stranger  talk- 
ing with  him  shall  forget  the  presence  of 
blindness  in  interest  in  the  individual?  Here 
just  here,  is  our  most  arduous  problem. 
How  to  solve  it  I  am  unable  to  say;  but  the 
thoughts  of  it  that  have  borne  themselves 
in  upon  me  while  writing  this  paper  have 


the  aim  there  is  to  send  every  blind  pupils 
later,  accordingly  to  his  capacity,  either 
to  an  institution  where  intellectual  work  is 
emphasized  or  one  where  industrial  em- 
ployments  predominate. 

In  our  own  city  of  Chicago  the  day  school 
movement  for  the  blind  is  already  two 
years  old,  and  its  superintendent  writes  me 
that  so  far  he  deems  the  experiment  a 
success;  but  that  it  cannot  wholly  takes  the 
place  of  institutional  life  and  discipline. 

Gentlemen— where  there  is  a  will,  there 
is  a  way.  When  universal  compulsory  edu- 
cation is  made  to  include  the  defective, 
ways  must  be  provided  in  day  schools  and 
in  residential  schools,  both  being  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  system  of  public  education. 
This  will  mean  not  larger  residential 
schools,  but  many  moreof  them;  institutions 
that  shall  segregate  certain  defectives, 
children  and  youth,  not  only  as  to  char- 
acter of  defect,  as  now,  but  as  to  degree 
of  defect— in  other  words,  capacity.  The 
primary  expense  will  be  greater,  but  where 
the  compulsory  education  law  includes  all,  . 
the  matter  of  expense  has  no  right  to 
enter.  Whatever  is  necessary  to  carry,  out 
the  law,  the  Stale  making  the  la?v  //as  no 
optio,.  but  to  provide;  and  the  providing 
of  board  and  even  clothing  where  necessary 
cannot  make  a  school  charitable  any  more 
than  the  providing  of  free  text-books,  free 
comfortable  accommodations,  and,  where- 
expedient,  free  transportation,  makes  the 
public  school  s  >. 

A  complete  consideration  of  the  scope  of 
our  special  schools  must  refer  to  the.good 
they  can  do  by  opening  their  doors  to  stu- 
dents of  social  conditions,  of  medicine,  of 
hology  and  of  pedagogy.  The  result- 
ing good  would  be  mutual;  it  would  do 
much  to  rectify  the  present  misconception. 
But  aside  from  this,  under  proper  limita- 
tions, the  public  has  a  manifest  right  to 
.  irtunity  for  study  of  that  which  shall 
add  to  general  knowledge  and  so  benefit 
humanity.  Our  special  institutions  afford 
a  field  which  as  yet  students  have  been 
slow  to  appreciate.  As  students  of  medi- 
cine better  comprehend  the  normal  by  study 
of  the  abnormal  and  the  pathologic,  so 
students  from  our  teachers'  colleges  and 
normal  schools  can  learn  much  in  special 
schools  for  defectives  that  will  enable  them 
better  to  teach  anywhere,  and  courses  re- 
quiring such  study  will  some  day  be 
demanded.         Our     institutions    can    give 


mucii  as  well  SsT*ay*  mucTf,  and  when  this 

reciprocal  action  takes  place  the  day  will 
have  arrived  when  there  will  no  longer  be 
any  need  for  discussing  the  question  as 
to  the  "True  Character  and  Just  Status  of 
Schools  for  the  Blind." 

END . 

Blind  Mathematicians. 

The  interest  which  Columbia  Vn- 
versity  men  are  taking  in  the  blind 
professor  of  mathematics  calls  atten- 
tion to  another  remarkable  blind 
man,  Heinrich  Laudesman,  the 
Austrian  author  who  has  just  died  at 
the  age  of  82.  He  became  both  deaf 
and  blind  when  a  child,  but  this  did 
not  prevent  him  from  producing  in 
the  darkness  and  silence  of  his  long 
life  a  great  quantity  of  literary  work 
of  a  high  order.  Novels,  essays, 
poems  and  plays  came  from  him  at 
regular  intervals  and  all  met  with  a 
fair  degree  of  success.  Laudesmann 
was  a  sickly  child,  but  became  a 
robust  man  H=  lost  his  hearing  at 
]5,  and  then  his  eye-sight  gradually 
failed  until  he  became    totally   blind. 

There  are  many  instances  of  blL.d 
men  overcoming  their  defect  and  ac- 
complishing things  which,  to  one 
blessed  with  his  sight,  seem  almost 
miraculous.  Dandolo  Doge,  of  Ven- 
ice, was  80  years  old  and  totally  blind 
when  he  commanded  the  fleet  at  I  he 
taking  of  Constantinople  in  1204.  He 
was  in  actual  command,  too.  standing 
in  full  armor  on  the  prow  of  his  galley 
and  giving  orders,  as  the  progress  of 
the  assault  was  recounted  to  him  by 
an  attendant.  His  galley  was  the 
first  to  touch  the  beach,  and  the  blind 
man  was    the  first  soldier  ashore 

Everybody  remembers  how  the 
old,  blind  King  of  Bohemia  fought 
Crecy,  when  he  heard  his  son  was 
killed,  tied  his  bridle  to  the  reins  of  I 
two  knights  and  rode  with  them  into 
the  midst  of.  the  English  host  to 
death  fighting  to  the  last. 

Milton  wrote  "Paradise  Lost  and 
several  of  his  best  known  works 
after  he   had   become     totally     blind. 

The  historian,  Preseot,  wrote  his 
"History  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella" 
during  a  period  of  temporary  blind- 
ness, and  much  o,"  his  "Conquest  of 
Mexico"  and  "Conquest  of  Peru" 
was  written  by  him  while  blind.  He 
used  what  he  called  "a  writing  case 
such  as  are  made  for  the  blind,"  or 
elsewhere  dictated  his  work. 

Henry  Fawcett  become  blind  when 
he  was  28,  but  that  did  not  prevent 
him  from  becoming  an  English  states- 
man and  political  economist.  He  was 
professor  of  political  economy  at  Cam- 
bridge, an  active  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment and  Postmaster  General.  He 
produced  many  books  and  was  always 
contributing  :o  the  reviews  and  mag- 
azines of  the  day.  And  he  did  all 
this  while  totally  blind.  To  a  person 
with  brains  and  industry  blindness 
seems  to  be  no  bar  to  success. 
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BLINDFOLD    DRIVE. 


OUT  WITH  A  MIND    READER, 


(By  A.  G.  Hales.) 

In  the  clubs,  in  the  streets,  wherever  men 
congregated,  I  heard  a  certain  amount  of 
irresponsible  chatter  concerning  a  new  arrival 
from  America,  named  Ahrensineyer.  Some 
men  said  he  could  do  wonderful  things ;  other 
men  said  he  was  a  fraud,  a  mere  showman,  who 
knew  how  to  fool  men,  and  line  his  pockets  with 
British  gold.  His  friends  claimed  for  him, 
amongst  other  things,  that  he  could  drive  a 
team  of  horses  blindfolded  through  any 
thoroughfare  in  London.  I  smiled  Avhen  I 
heard  that  assertion,  because  I  have  driven 
a  team  through  some  of  London's  thorough- 
fares, and  never  yet  found  that  two  eyes  were 
more  than  I  required  for  the  fulfilment  of  the 
task.  But  men  talked,  and  some  of  them  said 
they  knew  the  man,  and  could  vouch  for  what 
they  asserted,  so  I  hunted  Mr.  Ahrensineyer 
out,  and  had  a  chat  witli  him.  He  did  not 
seem  like  a  showman.  He  had  no  glibness, 
no  flashiness,  no  melodramatic  surroundings. 
Ho  appeared  at  first  to  be  a  very  ordinary, 
everyday  sort  of  young  fellow,  only  a  shade 
more  modest  and  retiring  than  the  ordinary 
youth  one  meets  with  nowadays. 

"  I've  come  to  have  a  chat  with  you,"  I  said, 
"  about  this  mysterious  power  you  are  said  to 
possess."  He  smiled.  "  Tell  me  concerning  it. 
I  want  to  knoAv  if  you  have  a  real  secret,  or 
if  you  are  a  showman.  All  the  world  seems 
to  be  made  up  of  showmen  in  these  times." 

He  smiled  again  before  he  spoke.  "  I  can 
io  certain  things  which  many  men  cannot  do," 
he  said,  at  last,  "  but  I  don't  claim  anything 
wonderful  on  that  account." 

"  Can  you  drive  a  team  of  horses  whilst  you 
yourself  are  blindfolded?" 

'Yes,"  was  the  prompt  reply,   "I  can." 

It  was  my  turn  to  laugh,  and  I  made  good 
use  of  my  opportunity. 

"Why  do  you  laugh P"  asked  the  American. 
"  Is  it  not  rather  bad  form  to  laugh  at  a  thing 
you  don't  understand?" 

"I'll  tell  you  frankly;  I  laughed  because  I 
don't  believe  a  word  you  have  been  telling  me ; 
but  you  say  things  so  naively  that  you  touch 
my  sense  of  humour." 

For  a  moment  the  man  in  front  of  me  sat 
with  angry,  eyes  flashing  at  me.  Then  he  leant 
forward  in  his  seat.  "See  here,"  he  remarked, 
"  I'll  drive  you  anywhere  you  like  to  name  in 
any  part  of  London.  I'll  take  you  along 
Fleet-street,  or  the  Strand,  or  any  part  you 
like  to  name  from  Piccadilly  to  the  Bank,  and 
let  as  many  men  as  you  care  to  produce  examine 
me  before  I  start." 

"How  do  you  do  it?"  I  asked. 

"That's  more  than  I  can  tell  you,"  he  re- 
plied; "all  I  know  is  that  I  can  do  it,  and 
am  willing  to  do  it  in  the  presence  and  under 
the  supervision  of  a  committee  composed  of 
the  best  scientists  in  Europe.  You  ask  me 
how  I  do  this  thing  and  the  other  things  that 
I  can  do.  Go  and  ask  Marconi  how  he  per- 
forms his  wonders ;  ask  Edison  how  he  learnt 
the  secrets  that  made  him  famous.  I  don't 
think  they  know  where  their  gifts  came  from 
any  more  than  I  know  where  mine  come  from. 
Mine  were  born  with  me,  and  I  can't  claim 
any  credit  for  them,  though  I  have  studied 
telepathy  from  boyhood.  Psychic  phenomena 
have  had  a  charm  for  me  ever  since  I  can  re- 
member anything,  and  now  I  feel  confident  1. 
can  teach  the  world  something.  As  for  this 
blindfold  driving  business,  why  I  merely  look 
upon  that  as  a  means  of  proving  to  sceptics 
that  I  possess  certain  powers  which  are  worthy 
the  attention  of  thoughtful  men." 

Feeling  an  interest  in  the  matter,  I  decided 
to  test  Mr.  Ahrensinevor's  talents,  and  to  that 
find  vesterday  I  went  with  a  number  of  frienda 


for  a  drive  as  far  as  Battersea,  where  we  met 
the  new  prophet  of  psychic  phenomena.  We 
took  him  into  a  room  in  an  hotel  and  left  him 
under  watcli  and  ward  whilst  we  drove  along 
the  following  route  quite  as  fast  as  the  police 
regulations  would  allow  us  to  move,  starting 
from  the  Pier  Hotel  in  Cheyne-walk,  Chelsea, 
at  4.45,  along  Oakley-street,  across  the  Albert 
Bridge,  which  was  thronged  with  traffic,  down 
the  wide  but  busy  thoroughfare  that  led  to 
the  Cambridge-road  Gate  into  Battersea  Park. 
Once  in  the  park  we  bowled  along,  taking  the 
left-hand  turning,  and  thence  spinning  round 
to  the  right  by  the  Albert  Bridge.  Then  we 
ran  on,  turning  in  and  out  as  our  fancy  led 
us,  and  after  a  good  spin  turned  back  and 
retraced  our  steps  to  the  hotel  where  we  had 
left  Mr.  Ahrensineyer.  We  found  him  seated 
just  where  we  had  left  him,  and  his  guards 
told  us  that  he  had  never  shifted  from  the 
time  we  had  left  until  we  returned.  Anyway, 
it  would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to  note 
the  course  we  had  taken  unless  he  had  followed 
us  upon  a  motor-car. 

When  we  got  hold  of  him  he  was  in  a  state 
of  intense  nervous  agitation.  We  blindfolded 
him  so  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  see  an 
inch  in  front  of  his  face.  Three  or  four  of 
my  friends  tested  the  bandage,  and  then  the 
man  was  led  out  to  the  waiting  carriage.  He 
was  hoisted  up,  and  took  possession  of  the  reins 
and  drove  off,  and  the  next  few  moments  were 
as  electric  as  any  one  could  wish.  At  first  he 
took  the  wrong  turning,  and  drove  off  at  a 
great  pace,  just  as  a  carrier  pigeon,  nine  times 
out  of  ten  darts  off  in  the  wrong  way,  but  before! 
he  had  gone  far  he  pulled  up  his  team, 
and  wheeled  rapidly  round  and  drove  back,j 
threading  his  way  in  and  out  amidst  the  trafBi 
in  a  manner  which  would  have  done  credit  t< 
any  London  cabman. 

Before  starting  he  had  fixed  a  strand  ol 
copper  wire  around  his  forehead,  leaving  aboul 
two  yards  of  it  to  trail  inside  the  carriage,  an< 
all  of  us  Avho  had  previously  driven  thi 
route  had  tc  hold  on  to  the  wire  and  concenl 
trate  our  thoughts  on  the  route.  This  ma; 
explain  to  scientists  how  the  man  knew  wheq 
he  had  to  go,  but  I  am  still  at  a  loss  to  kno1 
how  he  managed  to  avoid  the  omnibuses, 
carts,  the  cabs,  the  motor-ca^,  the  "  bikes, 
and  the  pedestrians.  Yet  he  did  avoid  them1 
and  the  strongest  feature  of  it  all  was  tb< 
at  every  point  on  the  route  where  we  had  hal 
he  halted,  wherever  we  had  swerved 
swerved,  wherever  we  had  run  wide  he  l 
wide,  in  fact,  he  seemed  to  follow  inch 
inch,  line  by  line,  in  the  track  that  we  hi 
taken.  Every  now  and  then  when  the  trai 
was  thick  it  seemed  as  if  he  could  not  mi| 
coming  to  grief,  but  he  managed  to  escape, 
drove  like  a  man  driving  in  his  sleep.  Twenl 
times  he  appeared  to  be  on  the  \  erge  of  a  c< 
lision,  our  wheels  at  times  seemed  to 
locked  with  an  omnibus  or  the  gear  of  a  mot< 
car,  and  it  looked  as  if  nothing  short  of 
miracle  could  save  us  from  a  smash,  but  at 
right  moment  a  turn  of  the  wrist  woi 
swing  us  out  of  danger.  People  on  omnibus 
and  in  carriages  turned  to  look  at  the  qu< 
driver  sitting  so  still  with  his  face  covered 
black  satin ;  men  on  the  side  walk  stop] 
amazed,  and  then  began  to  run  after 
carriage,  but  few  kept  near  us,  for  we  went| 
a  pace  that  must  have  tried  the  wind  and  lin 
of  the  best  of  them. 

The  motors  were  bad  to  pass,  they  seen 
to  leap  upon  us  so  swiftly  from  front  or  fla 
fiom  right  ahead  or  from  some  cross  street, 
I  think  the  "bikes"  were  the  worst  of  the 
Anyway,   I  know  they  tried  my  nerves  ml 
than  anything  else,  especially  the  "  bikes  "  to 
gills  or  women  upon  them.     One  stout  matl 
will  live  long  in  my  memory.  She  came  labour 
towards  us,  en  the  wrong  side  of  the  roadj 
usual.     When  she  saw  the  driver  with  the  bl 
mask  she  dropped  her  basket,  and  for  a  mom 
stared,  open  mouthed,  at  the  man  in  the  m; 
Then  she  made  a  dive  across  the  road  r 
under  our  horses'  muzzles.     Swift  as  lighti 
the  masked  driver  gave  the  reins  a  twirl 
a  smash  was  avoided.     How  did  he  do    it  ?   * 
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not  see,  at  least,  not  with  the  eyes  that 
I  bound  up,  for  they  wer,  ;»eh es  deep 
d  a  wall  of  blackness,  but  he  saw  with 
ind-at  least,  that  is  how  te**&***£ 
Bked  him  afterwards  how  it  was,  and  he 
|,o  never  felt  less  uneasy  in  all  hH I  M* 
aid  he  felt  as  if  he  could  not  make  a 
W?  I  don't  pretend  to  understand  it 
f  I  BimplrBtate  a  fact.  This  man  drove 
d  n,v  ends  blindfolded  through  a  busy 
£jg£  and  never  made  a  single ,  erro.  of 
uent,  and  he  stands  ready  to  do the  say >e 
,v  time  for  any  body  of  men  who  are  ra- 
ted in  psychic  phenomena. 
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AS    OTHKKS  SEE  US. 


confidence  and  arouse  the  anxious  hopes  of  an  unsus-' 
peeling  public  by  any  such  delusions.  In  states 
where  such  splendi'l  schools  are  located  ae  the  one  at 
Vancouver,  Washington,  we  can  imagine  no  motive 
which  people  could  have  for  stirring  up  such  an  agita- 
tion, except  a  motive  of  personal  aggrandizement  or 
spite.  The  school  there  is  email  and  were  such  a  law 
passed  and  then  carried  out  it  would  do  considerable 
harm  to  the  school  there  as  well  as  incalculable  injury 
to  the  deaf  children  of  the  state.  This  came  as  a  sur- 
prise to  us  for  we  had  never  imagined  the  broad-mind- 
ed people  of  Washington  would  listen  to  such  a  decep- 
tion as  this  day  school  theory  is  for  a  moment. 

We  wish  to  congratulate  Mr  Watson  and  the  people 
i  of  Washington,  but  more  especially  the  deaf  children 
of  that  state,  on  the  failure  of  the  scheme  to  injure  and 
defraud  them.  Such  men  as  Mr.  Olof  Hanson  who 
did  much  to  defeat  the  measure,  are  an  honor  to  any 
class  of  people.  Long  may  su -h  men  as  he  live  to 
bless  our  land  and  1  >ng  may  the  splendid  school  at 
Vancouver  flourish  and  the  deaf  of  the  state  prosper, 
unafliicted  by  any  such  pest  as  the  success  of  the  bill 
might  have  palmed  off  on  them. — A.  (i.  Mashhirx  in 
Arkansas  Optic. 
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A   BADDEOISJON  AND  A  GOOD  ONE. 

e  were  sorry  indud  to  ham  Unit    the    legislature 
,e  gnat  Mate  of  Washington  did  not  see  the  ad  vis- 
tv  ot  giving  the  st;  te  school  for  the  deaf  and  blind 
u  a  new  school  building  and  other  s.dditional  room, 
I  so  of  separating  the  deaf  and  blind  by  moving  the 
e-minded  to  some  other  part  of  the  state  and    giv- 
|,e  building  at  present  occupied  by    them    to   the 
1      This  was  advised  in  Supt.  Watson's  report  and 
s  bi  en  a  commendable  and    long   cherished    wish 
.  see  the  school  for  the    feeble-minded    made    a 
of  home  win  re  these    aflicte.l    children    could    be 
the  whole  year  through  and  where  they  could    be 
el  m  a  farm  and    taught    to    work    which    would 
,    the    school    much    more    nearly    self-supporting 
ut  the  same  time  open  the  doors  of   the    school    or 
c  to  manv  who  can  not  be  admitted   now.       There 
nanv  childern  in  every  state  who  can    learn    very 
.  and  yet  have  bodies  strong  vnough  to  do  consider- 
work  on  the  farm  and  ought  not  to  be  allowed    to 
u|e  frecl v  with  the  world  at  large.     Supt.  Watson's 
mmendations  followed  out  would  more  nearly  over- 
e  all  the  ditlicullits  in  the  way  of  caring    for    this 
-  of  children  With  less  expense  than   any    arrange- 
i  f   which    we    have     heard.     We    believe    that 
,  iinttiidint  V1.  atson  is  the  hanhst  workid    Super- 
Md.nt  in  the  1'iiiti  d  Stat-s  and  are    sure    he  ought 
,e  relieved  of  the  can'  of  these  feeble  minded    child- 

;nt,  while  we  are  sorry  to  sre  the    legislature    show 

idgment  in  the  above  matter,  we  were  glad  to  see 

,t.  the  splendid  ju'lgni. -nt    to   say    so    positively    to 

state,    who    wanted 

any  as  five  lived  in 

same  community,  that  they  should  not    abuse    the 


,L  HOPE  RELINQUISHED  FOR  THE 
RESTORATION  OF  THE  HYMN 
WRITER'S  SIGHT. 


disgruntltd  agistors   o.'   that   st 
schools  for  the  c^bif  where  as  ma 

nnltl-       t   I. .<t      I  k, I     .... 


Famous  Evangelist,  Resigned  to  His  Fate, 

Bears  Affliction  With  Christian 

Fortitude. 

NEW  YORK.  May  3.— All  hope  has 
been  given  up  for  the  eyesight  of  Ira  ]). 
Jankey,  a  well  known  evangelist  and 
jmposer  of  religious  songs.  It  was  be- 
d  for  a  while  that  he  would  recover 
i"  sight  of  at  least  one  eye,  but  bis  son, 
lllen  L.  Sankey,  of  Xo.  3b!)  Park  Place, 
Brooklyn,  stated  last  night  that  his 
mther  would  be  totally  and  permanently 
blind. 

.  Dr.  Kalish,  under  whose  care  the  evan- 
gelist has  been  since  his  sight  first  began 
ail,  several  months  ago,  is  continuing 

iis  treatment,  but  mainly  for  the  purpose 
f  preventing  the  return  of  the  malady, 
•hich  might  endanger  the  patient's  life. 
In  general  bodily  health  Mr.  Sankey  is 
Improving,  his  son  said  last  nigbt.  but 
very  slowly.  During  the  warm  days  of 
the  last  two  weeks,  he  has  been  able  to 
lake  short  walks  in  Washington  Park, 
adjacent  to  his  home,  in  South  Oxford 
Street,  Brooklyn,  and  has  occasionally 
been  driving.  The  autings  have  done  him 
mhch  good. 

Mr.  Sankey 's  son  intends  to  take  him  to 
thennountains  before  the  summer  sets  in, 
whej-e  it  is  expected  his  strength  will  re- 
more  rapidly. 
Tes,  my  father  realizes  that  he  Mill 
see  again,"  sai  the  younger  Mr.  San- 
la.-t  njght,  "but  he  has  resigned  him- 
|o  it  villi  Chri  pirit.  He  makes 

no  complaint  and  retains  his  former  swee< 
temper.     'God  gives  and  God  takes  av 
he  says,  'It  is  God's  will,'" 


Date 


Till  Strive  to  Educate  the  Blind. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Friedlander 
"nion  a  beneficial  and  aid  society  for 
the  blind  was  held  last  evening  at  the 
Kennsvlvania  Institution  for  the  Blind  si 
Overbrooi-;.  Officers  for  the  coming  year 
were  elected,  and  a  resolution  was  adopted 
instructing  the  executive  board  to  take 
measures  to  interest  wealthy  philanthro- 
pists in  a  project  to  establish  a  college 
for  the  instruction  of  the  blind  in  liters* 
ture.  science  and  music,  and  also  a  nojJ 
industrial  home  for  the  poor  and  sir 
annuated  blind. 

BI.IN.D  MUSICIANS  COMING.     / 

Quartet  are  Students  of  Wisconsin  School 

for  Blind.— Said  to  Possess  Bare 

Musical  Talent. 

At  the  Lutheran  church  next  Tuesday 
evening,  a  quartet  of  blind  musicians  will 
give  a  musical  entertainment.  The  mu- 
sicians are  all  young  men  and  students  of 
the  Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind  located 
near  Janesville.  The  are  brought  here  at 
the  instance  of  Mr.  Gustav  Kuesterman,  a 
member  of  the  State  Board  of  control,  and 
though  young  in  years  each  member  po- 
ssesses rare  musicaLtaleut.    - 

In  being  instrunWital  in  arranging  for 
these  young  men  a  toiirJor  their  own  bene- 
fit and -wxperieqce,  \kt.  Kuesterman  says 
that  not  ofclyare  they  musicians  but  scholar- 
ly gentlenfjn  as  well,  and  he  further  assures 
the  music  loving  public  that  it  will  be  a 
pleasure  to  see  and  hear  the  music  played 
by  people  who  never  have  seen  the  notes  of 
pieces  that  are  considered  difficult  to  anyone 
possed  of  their  sense  of  seeing.  One  of  the 
members,  Mr.  Walter  Goetzinger,  is  also  a 
composer,  having  written  one  of  the  pieces, 
a  march,  that  will  be  given  at  the  entertain- 
ment. The  quartet  consists  of  Messrs 
Walter  Goetzinger,  Chester  Parish,  Leo 
Lange  and  Ray  Carter.  The  admission 
will  be  25  cents  for  adults  and  10  cents  for 
children,  which  is  within  the  reach  of  all 
and  is  so  little  that  no  one  can  afford  to 
miss  the  opportunity  of  hearing  these  tal- 
ented young  men.  Following  is  the  pro- 
gram that  will  be  given: 

March „ In  Duty 

Orchestra. 

Piano  Solo .Fantaaic  Impromptu— Chopin 

Chester  Parish. 

Vocal  Solo Shoogy  Shoo 

Ray  Carter. 

Cornet  and  Trombone  Solo Dream  of  Love 

Walter  Goetzinger  and  Chester  Parish. 

Vocal  Quartet God  save  the  Flag 

Words  by  Holmes;  Music  by  Goetzinger. 

Pipe  Organ  Solo Walter  Goetzinger 

Lustsplel  Overture Orchestra 

Trombone  Solo The  Holy  City 

Chester  Parish. 

Violin  Solo Cavatina  by  Raff 

Leo  Lange.  

Vocal  Solo The  Message  of  the  Violets 

Ray  Carter. 

Piano  Solo Polonaise  by  Chopin 

Walter  Goetzinger. 

March Lhe  Patriot 

(Composed  by  Walter  Goetzinger,) 

Orchestra.  A 





-Elsewhere  in  to-day's   Post   ap- 
peals a  poem  oh   the    Ausable   Val- 
ley.    The  poem  was    written    speci- 
al ly  for  the  Post  by  a  veteran solfc% 
who  is  totally    blind.    Art  etnas  Wo\ 
eott  Fay  of    Upper  Jay,  N.  Y.,  May  j 
1st,     L903,    and    is   an     enthusiastic  j 
"write  up"  of  the  section.  We  glad- ; 

l.v  give  Mr.  Fay's  production  a  place' 
,  ,  1 

in  our   columns    and    now    at   this 

budding   spring     season,    when    all 

nature'  is  re-awakeniug  to  life,  can't 

we  have  another  poem   on   Pleasant 

Valley  or  Keene  Valley? 


i  " —  -  -  -^^ 

In   the   school    for   the.  JjlJJt^lru/Dte- 
hon    there  has   been   estahliHheTHT 
kind  of  industry  which  will  prove  moat  j 
remunerative  to   the  inmates.     It  con- 
sists in  unrayeling  or  "picking"  v< 
tabic   fibers   used    as   stuffing     material 
for  furniture,  beds,  etc. 

b/ic&*)„ 


lllliid  Amei'ieiiii  IManlisf  Prniipil. 
LONDON.  May  W— lilt!  Times,  Standard 
and  otbjef .-London  papers  speak  favorably 
and  syTrriwrthetieally  of  Edwin  Grasse,  the 
blind  American  pianist,  who  yesterday 
niJide  his  debut  here. 


From ■r--S^.^>^rX^^A^- 

^^^~^r±.fr.. 


X .'. 


Sankey'S  Wherever  the  gospel  is  preached  the  naiiie  of  Ira  D.  Sankey, 

Great  the  singing  evangelist,  has  won  an  enduring  affection,  and  the 
Affliction,  news  that  total  blindness  has  afflicted  him,  and  that  as  long  as 
he  lives  he  will  never  see  again,  will  awaken  the  sympathy  of 
all  the  world's  good  people.  To  those  who  have  heard  this  great  minstrel  of 
religion  singing  the  sacred  songs  he  wrote,  as  no  other  man  could  sing  them, 
it  will  be  hard  to  think  of  him  sitting  silent  in  the  shadows  and  patiently 
awaiting  the  summons  of  the  Master.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  faith  will  brings 
him  peace,  now  that  his  day  has  gone  to  sleep  and  the  trackless  darkness  of  1$ 
long  night  has  settled  down. 

lie  Legislature. 

he  Illinois  Legislature  recently 

sed  the  salaries  of  its  members 

om  $1,000  to  $2,000  for  the  four 

five  months  they  are  in  session 

mce  in  two  years.     Senator  Gard- 

ler  saved  the  bill  by  changing  his 

r  ote  from  nay  to  yea. 

The  bill  for  pensions  of  $150 
aer  annum  for  blind  persons  whose 
ncomes  are  less  than  $250  has  now 
3assed  both  houses.  Gov.  Yates 
probably  will  sign  it. 

Fm  fan 


BUM  STUDENTS 

ARE  GRADUATED 

FRIDAY  IS  LAST  DAY  OF  COM- 
MENCEMENT. 


The  Exercises  Began  Friday  Evening 

With  Regular  May  Day  Program 

—Rev.   Loveland  Will  Ad-' 

dress  Graduates. 


From. 
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CONCERT  BY  TEE  IHjINW    '1 


syyu^*^" 


.t/f. 
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—The  Maryland  school  for  the  bliqd 

;jfs\jnneral  dictionary 

publishe/l  for) the    use    of    the 

blind.     1  ffk^fompriBea    IS    vol- 

a        i,  and  <  initions 

000  words. 


Janesville    Students    Begin    Tour    of 
State  at  Jefferson. 

SPECIAL  D]  H  TOfHE  FREE  TRESS 

JEFFERSON,    Wis.,   kny    1^— The    first 

',  Of  a  series  of  concertMwa^givon   at  the 

1  Lutheran    church    tonlih0rby    four    stu^ 

I  dents  oi  :    Uool  for  tile  blind  at  Jane 

ville,     Wis.,    under    the    management/of 

Gustav  Kueslermann  of  Green  Bay,  nlbm- 

ber   of   th#  state   board    of   control.  /The 

quartette    consists    of    Roy    Carter,  /tenor 

and  violin;   Leo  Lange,  baritone;   C|< 

!sh,   piano  and   trombone,  and   Vfelter 
Goetzinger,   pipe   organ  and   cornet 
Kuestermann's     purpose     in 
this  concert  series  is  to  provide  the 
dents     with     some     means     of     supporting 
es  when  they  leave  the  school  at 
Janesville  this  year. 


Special   to    the  Capital. 

Vinton,  May  13.— The  closing  exercises 
at  the  Iowa  College  tor  the  Blind  began 
la3t  Friday  at  which  time  their  regular 
May  day  exercises  were  held  in  college 
chapel.  The  day  was  generally  cele- 
brated, at  the  institution  making  the 
event  one  of  the  pleasant  events  in  con- 
nection with  the  school  year.  The  re- 
maining exercises  of  the  commencement 
time  are  Friday  evening  the  loth.  Events 
following  commencement  week  are: 

Recital  of  pupils  oi  Miss  Ella  M.  Phil- 
lips and  Mr.   J.   M.   Miller. 

Thursday  evening,  May  21,  recital  by 
pupils  of  Miss  Maud  Law  Manning  and 
Mr.  J.   M.   Miller. 

Sunday,  May  21,  3  p.  m.,  sermon  to  the 
graduating  class,  by  Rev.  Frank  L.  Love- 
land,   Vinton. 

Monday,  May  25,  8  p.  m.,  commencement 
exercises. 

The  school  closes  one  of  the  best  years 
work  yet  done  and  the  enrollment  larger, 
than  at  any  previous  year. 
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THE  BUND 


Afflicted     Of     Wheeling     Arrange     To 

Give  an  Entertainment  On 

May    15th. 

The  blind  of  Wheeling  have  made 
arrangements  for  what  will  be  one  of 
the  most  novel  entertainments  recent- 
ly given  in  this  city.  It  will  be  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Blind  Folks 
association  of  Wheeling  and  will  occur 
in  Odd  Fellows'  hall  on  the  15th  inst. 
The  following  is  the  program  in  part: 
Piano    Solo-"WaltZ    Ca^ice^..  .^^ 

Vocal  ■solo-'-Oro    Pro    Nobta^..^^ 

Address' '"."..' Charles    Morrison 

Ban  oSSolo  Mr.   ^Cullough 

Vocal    Solo ••;  -,;Mr.    Bonng 

Piano    Solo-'Xofty    Heights^  „  .  .^^ 

Pnnlo"  Solo".' Mr-     MeCollough 

3  Solo-"ASthore"..Miss  bia  Phillips 
Talk   on  the  management  of  the   Romney 

Institution.  ._      _ 

Vocal    Solo— Comic Mr.    Bonng 


JBLIMMESS. 


<*-S. 


ysteriously  Came  To  Father  Beusen, 
and,  after  Several  Years,  Sight 
as  Mysteriously  Returns. 


'or  almost 


After  being  totally  blind  for  almosY  two 
years,  the  sense  of  vision  Is  gradually  re- 
turning to  R«v.  Theophlle  'Beusen,  a  priest 
of   the   diocese    of    Covington,    in   a    rather 
remarkable     manner.     Several     years   ago 
Father  Beusen,  then  assistant  pastor  of  St. 
John's    Church,     in    Covington,     noticed  a 
blindness  coming  over  one  of  his  eyes,  and 
in  a  short  time  sight  was  lost  to  this  organ 
entirely.      Physicians  were    consulted,    but 
no  satisfactory  explanation  was  given,  nor 
was  there  any  assistance  thought  possible 
to    restore     the     functions     of     the*,     eye. 
Father  Beusen   continued   in    the   ministry 
of  his  duties  In  spite  of  his  affliction,  until 
one   morning,   about    two   years   ago,    upon 
awakening   to  prepare  to   say   mass   in   the 
church,    he      discovered      that    during    the 
nig*.,   the  sight  of  his  other  eye  had  been 
lost  to   him,   rendering   him  helplessly  and 
totally  blind.     Efforts  were  again  made  to 
explain  the  cause  of  this  peculiar  affliction, 
but    with      no      satisfactory    result.      After 
careful  examination  and  treatment,   which 
were  fruitless,  Father  Beusen  was  declared 
hopelessly    blind.      This    rendered    him    in- 
capable   of    following    his    priestly    calling, 
and  the  case  attracted  such  wide  sympathy 
and   attention   that   the   parishioners  of   St 
John's  gathered  funds  to  send  the  stricken 
clergyman   back   to   his   birthplace   in   Bel- 
gium. 

Father  Beusen  left  about  a  year  ago  for 
Europe,  but  while  on  the  continent  did  not 
rest  in  his  home.  He  visited  several  spec- 
ialists, and  also  spent  much  time  at  the 
various  shrines  In  the  countries  there, 
particularly  at  Lrourdes,  in  France.  Some 
time  ago  he  returned  to  this  country  ap- 
parently not  much  relieved.  He  took  up 
his  residence  again  at  St.  John's  parson- 
age. Lately  he  has  noticed  a  dim  mist  be- 
fore  his  eyes  and  this  has  strengthened 
30  much  during  the  past  few  weeks  that  he 
is  now  able  to  distinguish  large  and  heavy 
print.  A  number  of  his  clerical  friends 
have  begun  to  cherigh  the  hope  that  his 
eyesight  wlil  eventually  be  entirely  re- 
stored to  hin  in  the  same  mysterious  way 
that  it  was  lost  to  him  several  years  ago 


ov 


• 


Prom. 


Gtli<w& 


Jate t/'TM 


BUND  WOMAN 

Sang  and   Sang   for   the  Circus 
Crowds  on  Thursday  Afternoon. 

A  blind  woman  singing  to  the  accom- 
panying sound  of  an  accordeon  which  «  |  O  g|  1"  n  F 
she    handled  with    a  familiarity  that  A  l|j  H        Kl 
I  comes  of  long  practice  attracted  a  group  V  I  V  1 1  1    BIS. 
'  of  persons  about  her  as  she  sat  by  a  tree 

on  the    Court    House    lawn  Thursday  

afternoon.    The  woman   appeared  bent 
i  with  years  but  her  voice  rose  strong  it 
I  not  very  melodious  as  she  sang  hour 
i  after   hour.    Part  of   the  time  a  man 
stood  near  and  joined  in  the  singing-he 
too  was  said  to  be  blind.    The  couple  of 
I  course  thought  to  benefit  by  the  crowd 
i  in  town  to  see  the  show.     Many  stray 
pennies  and  nickles  were  contributed  by 
those,  who,  appreciating  the  blessing :  o 
sight  "pitied  the  blind",  and  added  then 
mite  to  the  slowly  swelling  fund  ere  they 
passed  by  on  the  other  side. 


Q^klSkQ/ 


iati  Was  Blind  and  Now 
Can  See 


.cw 


tw^H  V\* 


STRICKEN 
STONE  BLIND. 


Sudden  Affliction  Comes  to 
Mrs.  Sarah  Kimmell- 


Mrs.  Sarah  Kimmell.  an  aged  woman 
rr»sidfng  near  New  Rochester,  was 
stricken  blind  about  a  week  ago  while 
trying  to  read. 

It  is  thought  that  sight  is  gradually 
coming  back  to  her  gain  as  she  can 
now  distinguish  a  bright  light  from 
darkness.  It  is  believed  that  the  af- 
fliction was  caused  by  over  work  of 
the  eyes. 


From 


^nrTfifim  Talks  to  Scholars. 

George    W.    O'Dwyer,    a    blind    man 
af  p.  .bout  »  »t  the  hl|h  ^g 

O'Dwyer  describes  the  system  by  «»» 
?he  blind  are  tauebt  to  read    and  spoke 

fflrttS  38-UnjJ od  Piano  „ 
lections,    which    were    well    receneq 
'the  scholars.  ...-.--*•  "" 


To  have  once  become  apparently 
permanently  blind  and  then  to  recover 
the  sight  is  an  experience  which  but 
few  persons  have  had.  This  has  been 
the  experience  of  Francis  P.  Cowan 
of  101  Maple  street,  and  his  pleasure 
at  being  again  able  to  see  may  well 
be  imagined. 

When  the  snow  fell  last  fall  Mr. 
Cowan  lost  his  sight  entirely.  For 
two  years  preceding  this  time  he  had 
been  gradually  lbsing  his,  eyesight, 
a  cataract  having  been  slowly  form- 
ing over  his  left  eye.  Forty  years 
before  this  he  had  lost  the  sight  of 
the  right  eye  completely,  it  having 
been  blown  out  by  the  bursting  of  a 
gun  while  he  was  engaged  in  target 
practice. 

Two  weeks  ago  last  Tuesday  Mr. 
Cowan  underwent  an  operation  at  the 
St.  Vincent  hospital  in  Worcester  and 
the  cataract  was  removed.  He  re- 
turned to  Gardner  this  week,  and  was 
once  more  able  to  see  the  many  fa- 
miliar landmarks  of  the  town,  which 
has  been  his  home  for  the  last  40 
years.  Although  Mr.  Cowan  is  how 
obliged  to  remain  for  the  most  of  the 
time  in  a  dark  room,  and  is  in  danger 
of  seriously  injuring  his  eye  by  ex- 
posing it  to  a  strong  light,  his  eye- 
.1,  is  gradually  growing  stronger. 
:h  faster,  in  fact,  than  the  rate 
at   which  it  failed. 

During  the  time  that  he  has  lived 
in  Gardner,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Inst  two  years  and  eight  months  when 
I  is  failing  eyesight  and  blindness  has 
prevented    him   from     working, 


Cowan  had  run  one  of  the  frame  m 
ders   at  the   Heywcod   factory.   These 
are  considered  to  bo  one  of  the  most 
gerous  machines; to  run  in  the  fac- 
tory. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Cowan  was  one 
of  the  leading  members  of  the  G 
ner  fire  department,  and  was  for 
years  one  of  the  engineers  of  the 
partment.     He  was  also  a  member  of 
the  Torrent  Veteran  Firemen's   asso- 
ciation. 

After   his   return   from   the   hospital 

Mr.    Cowan    was    presented .  with    $45 

i  y  Philip  Buekwold,  in  behalf  of  the 

:  at  the  Heywoocl  factory  and 

members  of  the  fire  department. 
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BLIND 


PREACHER     COMING. 
Heard 


Date 
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Noted     Evangelist     to      Be 

United    Evangelical    Pulpits. 

The    Rev.    J.    H.    Make,     the     hhnd 

evangelist    from     Washington,     D.        •■ 

a   noted    pulpit    orator    ^Ul  preach   m 

the   Willow-street    United  Evangencai 

stnocessful    Christian   Lite. 
&  The   Sv.    Maice    has   been    conduct- 
ing   revival     services     in     Qreensburg. 
mg     '«uv"1  puic'iniro'     tor     the 

1  McKeesport,     and     P\"*bu**    l£    very 
nast    few    weeks     which     pi.ovea    ^eiy 
Kccessful.      He    will    he    the    guest    of 
he    Re       and    Mrs.    F.    EL    Hetnck at 
£e      Willow-street       parsonage      while 

here. 


BLIND  WIFE  WAS  WITH  HIM. 

S\   

Leddy,  Once  Accused  of  Destroying  Her 

Sight,  Now  Goes  to  Prison 

With  Her. 

9       

Michael  Leddy  of  47  South  First  street,  in 
company  with  his  blind  wife,  Sarah,  were 
picked    up    last    night    at    Kent    avenue    and 

Grand  street,  in  a  helpless  condition  by  Po-      may  be  with  the    fact 
liceman  Smith  of  the  Bedford  avenue  station. 

Leddy  was  arrested  six  months  ago  on  the 
charge  of  destroying  the  sight  of  his  wife's 
remaining  eye.  It  was  claimed  that  during 
a  epree  he  brutally  kicked  her  in  the  face 

bUt      Whf>n      the      r.OCo      non^.       4_      i_:-l       „»  - 


•not  be  greatly  helped  by  the  aggregate 
wisdom  of  the  Old  World,  with  the  New 

•thrown  id.  All  this  indifferent,  inert, 
eeif-indulgent  company,  will  still  have  to' 
depend  on  the  natural  affection  of  kind- 
red, or  the  mercijd  provision  of  the 
'State,  or  the  voluntary  gifts  0f  the 
charitable.  Cheap  p^tag'e,  free  mailing 
privileges  for  books  and  the  like  will  not 

hurt  them,  and  I  am  glad    to  see  that  the 

congress  in    its    resolutions    recommends 

to  the  countries  represented 


PEOPLE  H  TO 
IENIERT1BT 


* 


[NTERESTING    AFFAIR    AT 

THE  CARROLL  CLUB 

TO-MORROW. 


To-morrow    evening   at   Odd    Fellows 
hall,   a   very   interesting   entertainment 
will  he,  given  and  one  that  will  doubt- 
less attract  a  large  audience.    The  af- 
fair is  to  be  given  by  the  Joliet  Club,  of 
the  blind  people's  union,  and  as  the  ob- 
ject is  a  very  worthy  one  a  large  audi- 
ence is  assured.    Quite  a  large  number 
of  tickets  have  been  disposed  of,  and  a 
neat  sum  will  be  realized.    The  p.ogram 
embraces  numbers  by  some  of  the  city  s 
best  known  talent,  and  a  delightful  af- 
fair  is   anticipated.    The   program   fol- 
lows: 

Piano-Waltz  Caprice Miss  Phillips 

Voice— Ora  Pro  Nobis Miss  Phillips 

!  Address Mr.  C.  S.  Morrison 

nan  jo-Selected Br.   McCollcugh 

yoice_Comic  selection Mr.   Boring 

Piano-On  Lofty  Heights.. Miss  Phillips 

B3n  jo-Selected Mr.  Mr Collough 

Voice^-Asthore Miss  Isis  Phillips 

Talk  or.  the  management  and  doings 
of  Romney  Institute. . . .Miss  Phillips 

Voice— Comic  selection Mr.  Boring 

Piano— Dancing  by  the  Brookside.. .. 

Miss  Phillips 

Voice-Eabylon Miss  Phillips 


but  when  the  case  came  to  trial  lVlrs7\*ddy 
defended  her  husband  by  swearing  that  her 
eye  had  been  destroyed  by  a  fall 

When    Leddy   and   his    wife    were   searched 
before    being   placed   in    a   cell  over  $37   was 
found  in  her  poeketbook,  while  Leddy  had  $7 
When  he  revived  this  .,-orning  he  offered  the 

doorman   <      ♦*■«»  «i«n — i «- 

hi 

to   me   penitentiary. 

Their    four_  children    are     inmates    of 


.._- '"    "  L",s  ''.-""jus  ne  onerea  the      read  n" 

ioorman   in   the  station-house  ?5   to  procure 

nro  a  flask  of  whisky.     The  couple  were  sent      "'  Con£ 

:o   the   penitentiary. 

Their  four  children  are  inmates  of  th 
Convent  of  Mercy,  where  they  were  commit 
ted  at  the  time  of  the  trial  of  their  fatta* 
for  assault.  ^^ 


suitable  con- 
cessions in  these  and  other  directions. 
It  is  a  little  astonishing,  familiar  as  we 
in  bo  iks  on  the 
subject,  to  hear  so  much  said  about  the 
mechanical  pursuits  of  the  blind  as  a 
means  of  livelihood,  and  almost  nothing 
about  their  intellectual   education. 

The  delegates  visited  qui*  extensively 
among  the  schools  for  the  blind  within 
their  reach.  Miss  Griffin  is  home  again, 
and  presiding  very  efficiently  at  the 
reading  room  for  the  blind  at  the  Library 
ress. 


Flokdia. 


j^**      The  Seventh  Biennial    Report,    (called 
!  the    First   on    account    of    some    compli- 
cations in  the  previous  legislation  for  the 
Institution.)  of  the  Flordia  lust,     for    the 

THE  WEST  VIRGINIA  TABLET,    DL'ilf  !lI!l1  the  Blil,d'  iabrte,,;re  "V-Tlii 

note    with    much    grititie  iti-m     that    the 
school  is  making  substantial  progress. 

]t  is  already  able  to  point  to  the  profit- 
able employment  of  its  pupils  after  their 
work  at  the  school  has  been  completed. 
They  are  trying  a  tuning  department, 
which  I  suspect  will  be  abandoned     after 


MaY  16,  1903 

Miss  Griffin    at    the    Congress. 


Miss  E.  J.  Griffin,  who  is  in  charge  of 
the  reading  room  for  the  blind  at  the 
Library  of  Congress  in  Washington,  was 
designated  to  represent  that  interest  in 
the  Congress  for  the  blind  which  was 
held  at  Brussels  last  summer;  and  judg- 
ing by  her  report,  now  concluded  in 
"Talks  aud  Tales,"  she  has  very  worthily 
discharged  the  duty. 

The  congress  seems  to  have  been  a 
very  wise  and  conservative  body,  with 
no  tendencies  towards  fine  spun  theories; 
but  not  unwilling  to  hear  and  have  tried 
everything  that  might  benefit  the  sub-  j 
jects  of  their  deliberations.  Nor  were 
they  too  fixediin  the  older  notions,  not 
to  give  fair  attention  to  whatever  might 
bring  good  results. 

A  cursory  reading  of  the  report  has 
left  a  very  pleasant  impression  in  my 
mind  of  the  wisdom  and  ability  with 
which  the  deliberations  were  conducted, 
and  I  ilmlt  hope  to  see  some  happy  re- 
sults from,  such  meetings.  It' they  serve 
no  other  purpose,  they  reveal  the  fact 
that  is  sometimes  lost  sight  of,  that 
there  is  really  a  community  of  ioteresl 
among  'he  blind  of  the  whole  world. 
The  timewijl  probably  never  come  when 
the  care  pf  the  great  major  of  them  will 
not  take  the  direction  of  charily  in  the 
usual  acceptation  of  the  word,  depreciate 
it  as  we  may;  but  that  does  not  diminish 
the.  obligation  of  the  enlightheued 
civilization  of  this  age  to  raise  every  one 
that  can  be  reached  to  the  highest  plane 
he  can  attain.  Those  who  mean  to  suc- 
ceed will  do  it  in  spite  of  the  mistake  i,| 
others,  and  those  who  fall  below  this 
point  on  the  scale  of  persona!  forces,   will 


the  supeiintendent    lih    discovered    that 
be  can  have  his    occasional  pupil    taught 
tuning  somewhere  else  for  tar  less  money 
than  it  will  cost  to  keep    up    his    depart- 
ment.      He  is  seeking  a    wider  operation 
of     the    negro    from    the    white    schools, 
which  cannot  long  reproach  the  State,  as 
enlightened     knowledge    spreads    among 
the  people.      Supt.   11  ue  has  succeeded  in 
drawing  to  his  school  the  attention  of  the 
legislature  in  a  way  tint  promises  to  give 
much  permanency  to    the    establishment, 
and       much      greater     efficiency     to    the 
schools.       His    recommendations    are    so 
judicous,  that  theie  ought  to  be  no  delay 
in    voting    them    all.  Flordia     cannot 

afford  to  neglect  the    claims    of  the    deaf 
and  the  blind,  when  she  has  so     worthily 
met  those  of  the  ethers  of  her  population 
that  have    been    thought    to    require    the 
care  of  the  State.      No  State  has    a    mote 
necessitous  class  of  wards  than    the    deal 
and  the  blind,  and    the    best    is    not    too 
good  for  these.     That  is  rot    sajing    too 
much;  for    they    a>c   proportionally    very 
few  in  numbers,    and    a    very    little    aid, 
wisely  administered,  will  mean    the    best 
for  them.     The  State  has  wisely  abandon. 
ed  the  hurtful  policy  of  frequent  changes 
of    the   force.       Nothing     so     cripples  a 
seh  >m1  as  arbitrary  shifts  of  the  force.      A 
change  sometimes  fails  to  improve  things, 
while  all  the  experience  i«  lost.       An    in- 
different  office'r    sometimes    is   improved 
by  time  and  use,  and  all  his  experience  is 
rctaine  d. 

The  salubrity  of  the  situation  is  re- 
markable, considering  how  far  south  the 
instituti  in  i^  situated. 


I  lie  lending  topic  for  the  next  congress 
n  the  interest  of  the  Mind     will    be    the 

siting  and  printing  with  a  vie*    to    un- 
lication,  as  I  understand  it. 


MA 


IE    BUNDED    ASSEMBLYMAN* 

nk  ilrlch  Just  Able  to  Appear  In  Court 
.Against    Gettey. 

ssemblyraan  Frank  Ulrich  of  Brooklyn, 
was  stabbed  in  the  fac\.  nearly  two 
iths  ago  after  he  had  defended  a  young 
nan  in  a  Reid  avenue  car  frdm  the  in- 
s  of  three  young  men,  was  acle  yester- 

for  the  first  time  to  leave  his  home,  at 

DeKalb  avenue,  and  go  to  the  Myrtle 
nue  police  court,  where  William  Gettey 
31  Stuyvesant  avenue  and  the  iatte'r'ft- 

companions,  Frank  W.  Ellis  and  Fred- 
k  Kueck,  were  arraigned  before  Magis-  ' 
e  Furlong. 

r.  Ulrich  wore  dark  glasses  to  conceal 
left  eye,  the  sight  of  which  is  gone.  On 
face  were  the  scars  of  deep  cuts. 

r.  Ulrich  retold  the  story  which  led 
o  the  attack  upon  him.  Lawyer  Driggs, 
represented  Gettey,  asked  for  a  dis- 
sal  of  the  complaint,  which  wa6  denied 
the  Magistrate.  Gettey  was  held  in  $5,000 
1. 


h,\ 


Tom 
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UNDED    BY    AMMONIA. 


)n/p 


ntolsfs  Extra  Supply  for  His  Gun  Burst 
When  He  Would  Reload. 

Passatc,  May  18.— Fred  ABen,  a  real 
state  dealer  in  this  city,  "I'm  the  sight. 
f  one  of  his  eyes  yesterday  from  the 
ction  of  spirits  of  ammonia  he  carried  to 

row  oil  dogs  who  jumped  in  front  of  his 
utomobile. 

With  a  party  of  friends  he  started  for 

lainfield.  In  Orange  the  l>oiler  was  rilled 
,vith  water.  Mr.  Allen  had  used  his 
immonia  gun  frequently  on  the  road  and 
i«  thought  it  would  be  well  for  him  to 
•efill  it  before  starting.     The  extra  supply 

as  in  a  closet  under  the  front  seat  of  the 

agon.     As  he  opened  the  door  the   am- 

onia  exploded  and  the  liquid  shot  into 

is  eyes. 

His  cries  brought,  his  friends,  who  turned 
garden  hose  on  him  to  relieve  the  pain. 

hi*,    the   doctors   say,   may   have   helped 
oward    saving   the  right    eye.     The    sight 
if  the   left   eye   is  totally  destroyed   and 
the  other  is  badly  burned. 


BOSTON  EVENING 

TRANSCRIPT. 

MAY    19,    1903 

DIVERS  GOOD  CAUSES 

A  Chance  for  a  Good  Service 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

On  a  farm  some  miles  out  from  Shawnee, 
)klahoma,  lives  a  young  man  in  whom  I 
am  sure  your  readers  would  be  interested. 
This  young  man  has  been  blind  from  boy- 
hood. He  was  educated  at  the  State  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind  in  Kansas  and  after- 
wards studied  three  years  at  the  Theologi- 
cal School  In  Meadville,  Pa.  All  who  have 
known  him  have  been  impressed  by  his 
splendid  qualities  of  mind  and  heart.  He 
has  tried  in  the  West  and  East  to  find  some 
humble  place  in  the  ministry  where  he 
could  serve,  but  without  success.  So  he  is 
now  back  in  Oklahoma,  where,  without  any 
means  of  his  own,  living  among  his  people, 
who  are  as  poor  as  he,  shut  off  from  all  Intel- 
lectual sources  and  without  companionship, 
he  lives  bravely  and  beautifully  an  isolated, 
uninteresting  life.  From  my  knowledge  of 
him  a   gift   of  a   set  of  Professor  Royce's 


books  would  be  a  source  of  great  help  and 
delight.  The  books  plus  the  exprcssnge  out 
would  cost  about  $13.  I  am  sure  many 
would  be  glad  to  contribute  a  mite  to  help 
this  lonely  soul.  Rev.  Charles  E.  St.  John, 
secretary  of  the  American  Unitarian  Asso- 
ciation, 25  Beacon  street,  Boston,  has  kindly  \ 
consented  to  receive  contributions  and  ad- 
minister the  trust.  All  contributions  should 
be  sent  to  Mr.  St.  John. 

Albert  H.   Spenck,  Jr. 
Second  Unitarian  Society,  Somervllle. 


THE   SUN,  BALTIMORE, 


MAY  20,  1903. 


HAS  HELPED  MANY  BLIND 

Maryland  School  Celebrates  The 
Fiftieth  Anniversary. 


HAS  HAD  SPLENDID  GROWTH 


Superintendent  F.  D.  Morrison  Tell* 
Of  The  Development — Addresses 
Made  By  Graduates. 

A  representative  assemblage  of  men  and 
women  prominent  in  the  educational  and 
philanthropic  undertakings  of  the  city  at- 
tended the  celebration  of  the  fiftieth  an- 
niversary of  the  establishment  of  the 
Maryland  School  for  the  Blind,  which  took 
place  in  the  main  assembly  hall  of  the 
school  yesterday  afternoon.  The  program 
was  so  arranged  as  to  thow  what  the 
school  has  accomplished,  its  work  at  pres- 
ent and  its  possibilities  of  future  develop- 
ment. The  opening  orchestral  number,  a 
jubilee  march,  and  the  closing  number,  a 
jubilee  chorus,  were  composed  especially 
for  the  occasion  by  two  of  the  teachers, 
the  march  bv  Prof.  J.  George  Siemonn  and 
the  chorus  by  Prof.  V.  T.  Barrlngton.  Both 
were    rendered    by    pupils    now    attending 

the  school. 

After  the  opening  orchestral  selection 
the  invocation  was  mad  a  by  Rev.  J.  G. 
Murray,  rector  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church  of  St.  Michael  and  All  Angels, 
and  following  this  the  address  of  welcome 
was  made  bv  Mr.  John  T.  Morris,  who  has 
been  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  school  for  39  years,  and  who  succeeded 
the  late  Benjamin  F.  Newcomer  as  presi- 
dent of  that  body. 

The  other  speakers  were  Superintend- 
ent F.  D.  Morrison,  who  gave  a  brief  re- 
sume of  the  history  of  the  school;  Dr.  Mi- 
chael Anagnos,  director  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind,  of  Boston,  and  three 
of  the  graduates  of  the  school— Mr.  George 
W  Connor,  of  the  class  of  '87;  Mr.  Henry 
Randolph  Latimer,  of  1890,  and  Rev.  Henry 
C.  Parkman,  of  the  crass  of  '91. 

Has  Had  A  Splendid  Growth. 

One  of  the  notable  facts  brought  out  by 
Mr.  Morrison's  address  was  the  sma'l  num- 
ber of  changes  that  have  been  made  in 
the  directorate  of  the  school  since  its  foun- 
dation. In  the  entire  50  years  there  have 
been  hut  three  presidents  of  the  board  of 
directors  and  four  superintendents.  The 
first  president  of  the  board  was  the  late 
James  Howard  McHemy.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  late  Benjamin  F.  Newcomer, 
and  he  in  turn  by  the  incumbent,  Mr.  John 
T.  Morris.  Mr.  Morrison,  the  present  su- 
perintendent, has  held  the  office  since  1864, 
In  which  time  the  school  has  grown  from  a 
small  undertaking  with  but  24  pupils,  and 
hardly  sufficient  accommodations  for  these, 
to  the  large  Institution  that  it  now  Is, 
with  a  plant  in  buildings  and  land  worth 
more  than  $500,000. 

Mr.  Morrison  said  that  Boston  and  New 
York  were  pioneers  in  this  country  in  pro- 
viding schools  for  the  education  of  the 
blind,  and  entered  upon  the  work  in  1831. 
Philadelphia  came  next,  establishing  a 
school  In  1833,  and  it  was  from  this  latter 
institution  that  the  inspiration  for  the 
founding  of  the  Maryland  school  was  ob- 
tained. Until  1853  Maryland,  not  having 
any  provisions  within  her  own  borders  for 
the  education  of  the  blind,  had  the  privi- 
lege of  sending  10  pupils  annually  to  the 
Philadelphia  school.  Among  those  who 
availed  themselves  of  this  privilege,  Mr. 
Morrison  said,  was  Alexander  Newcomer, 
«  younger  brother  of  Mr.  B.  P.  Newcomer. 
The  latter's  Interest  In  the  need  for  a  simi- 
lar institution  in  Maryland  was  aroused, 
and  In  company  with  others  equally  alive 


to  the  necessitv  ror  sucti  a  school  in  Mary- 
land a  visit  was  paid  to  the  Philadelphia 
school,  and  on  the  return  plans  were  made 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Maryland 
school.  The  Institution  was  first  located 
In  a  building  on  Saratoga  street,  and  the 
present  building  was  begun  in  the  early 
sixties  and  was  completed  in  1868.  Since 
then,  partly  by  private  subscription  and 
partly  by  gifts,  the  equipment  has  been 
Increased  by  the  erection  of  workshops  and 
a  gymnasium.  The  school  has  at  present 
about  100  pupils  on  Its  rolls,  the  ages  rang- 
ing from  8  to  18  years. 

Doing  A  Most  Useful  Work.  , 
Mr.  Morrison  said  that  the  school,  by 
the  training  it  gives,  is  not  only  opening  a 
world  of  useful  endeavor  to  the  boys  and 
girls  who  come  under  its  care  and  who 
have  been  shut  off  from  opportunities  gen- 
erally enjoyed,  but  It  Is  continually  at 
work  to  provide  means  of  various  sorts 
for  continued  progress  for  Its  pupils.  BooJ^s 
of  certain  sorts— tools  for  the  worker  l\a 
the  schools— are  especially  tacking.  To  show 
the  scarcity  of  books,  as  well  as  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  Maryland  school  In  doing  Its 
share  toward  supplying  the  need,  he  re- 
lated that  only  recently  had  the  work  of 
transcribing  a  standard  school  dictionary 
into  type  adapted  for  the  blind  been  com- 
pleted at  the  private  «xpense  and  labor 
of  those  connected  with  the  school,  and 
that  up  to  this  time  no  authoritative  work 
of  a  similar  nature  had  been  available  for 
the  blind.  Mr.  Morrison  suggested  that 
some  of  the  gentlemen  who  were  giving  so 
generously  for  the  founding  of  libraries  for 
the  seeing  could  Increase  their  usefulness 
by  providing  a  fund  to  bear  the  expense 
of  printing  books  for  the  blind. 

In  the  course  of  his  address  the  super- 
intendent said  that  as  near  as  he  could 
estimate  from  the  data  in  his  possession 
about  70  per  cent,  of  the  graduates  of  the 
school  have  become  self-sustaining,  and  he 
read  letters  from  two  o*  the  former  pu- 
pils testifying  to  their  success  and  attrib- 
uting it  to  their  training  while  at  school- 
Messrs.  Thomas  J.  Nicho's,  of  the  class  of 
1880,  and  Mr.  John  C.  Hosvlett,  a  more  re- 
cent graduate. 

Dr.  Anagnos'  Address. 

Dr.  Michael  Anagnos  spoke  interestingly 
on  the  subject  of  "The  Blind  of  Yesterday 
and  Today."  He  related  their  deplorable 
condition  before  the  first  step  for  their 
amelioration  was  taken  in  1784  by  Valen- 
tine Hauy.  At  this  time,  he  said,  the  on'y 
avenue  of  support  open  *o  them  was  beg- 
ging. Professor  Hauy  had  to  hire  his  first 
pupil,  who  was  timid  about  giving  up  his 
regular  employment  of  begging  for  so  un- 
certain a  benefit  as  education.  Dr  Anag- 
nos directed  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Maryland  school  was  the  fourteenth  to  be 
founded. 

Mr.  George  W.  Conner's  subject  was 
"Higher  Education.  Social  Life  and  Em- 
ployment of  the  Blind."  Mr.  Conner  is 
himself  totally  blind,  and  his  ideas  upon 
these  subjects  on  that  account  were  lis- 
tened to  with  particular  Interest. 

Should  Mingle  With  The   Seeing. 

Said  Mr.  Conner:  "It  is  only  by  assocl- 
nting  with  the  seeing  and  not  by  segregat- 
ing themselves  that  the  b'ind  can  attain 
their  highest  development  and  the  best 
use  of  their  powers.  They  are  capable  of 
advanced  thought  and  education,  but  do 
not  need  and  do  not  want  colleges  espe- 
cially for  themselves.  Blindness  Is  no 
common  bond  of  social  intercourse,  and  any 
effort  to  make  it  so  Is  harmful.  Every 
blind  person  should  move  among  his  own 
social  equals  just  as  persons  who  have 
their  sight  do.  In  this  way  the  blind  per- 
son has  a  greater  economic  advantage  than 
he  could  command  were  he  moving  only 
among  the  blind.  Only  by  sharing  with 
the  seeing  certain  fields  of  labor  for  the 
performance  of  which  sight  is  unnecessary 
can   the   blind   become  most   efficient." 

"It  is  only  by  associating  with  the  see- 
ing and  not  by  segregating  themselves 
that  the  blind  can  attain  their  highest  de- 
velopment and  the  best  use  of  their  pow- 
ers. They  are  capable  of  advanced  thought 
ami  education,  but  do  not  need  and  do  not 
wat't  colleges  especially  for  themselves. 
Blindness  Is  no  common  bond  of  social  In- 
tercourse, and  any  effort  to  make  it  so  Is 
harmful.  Every  blind  person  should  move 
among  his  own  social  equals  just  as  per- 
sons who  have  their  sight  do.  In  this  way 
the  blind  person  has  a  greater  economic 
advantage  than  he  couM  command  were 
be  moving  only  among  the  blind.  Only  by 
sharing  with  the  seeing  certain  fields  of 
j  labor  for  the  performance  of  which  sight 
'  Is  unnecessary  can  the  blind  become  most 
'efficient." 

•  One  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  man  or  woman  who  is  blind, 
but  who  Is  trained  to  useful  and  produc- 
tive work,  he  said,  is  the  array  of  blind 
beggars   who   are   supported    by    the   alms 
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of  the  community.  Many  of  those  people, 
he  contended,  are  beggars  from  choice,  not 
necessity.  When  the  world  gives  such  peo- 
ple work  instead  of  alms,  he  said,  a  new 
era  for  the  blind  who  are  trained  to  some 
definite  employment  will  have  begun. 

Dr.  Henry  Randolph  Latimer,  oftheclass 
of  1890,  and  Rev.  Henry  C.  Parkman,  of 
the  class  of  1891,  spoke  on  "The  Loyalty 
of  Our  Graduates"  and  "The  School  and 
Its  Future,"   respect! vel v. 

Students  Furnish  Music. 

Musical  selections— vocal  solos,  duets  and 
Instrumental  numbers  —  added  to  the  at- 
tractiveness of  the  exereisis.  The  partici- 
pants were  all  either  graduates  or  present 
students,  and  included  Mr.  Francis  C.  My- 
ers, a  graduate;  Misses  Mary  Haetterick, 
Annie  Kraemer,  Annie  Hobson,  Catherine 
Grady,  Susie  I.  Duffy,  Messrs.  F.  S.  Hufty, 
E.  R.  Rickards  and  Henry  Amrhein. 

A  pleasant  feature  was  the  presentation 
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of  a  gold  medal  to  Superintendent  Morri- 
son by  the  graduates  and  faculty  of  the 
school.  A  view  of  the  main  building  was 
engraved  on  one  side  of  the  gift,  and  on 
the  other  "Presented  to  F.  D.  Morrison, 
superintendent,  by  graduates  and  teachers 
in  commemoration  of  the  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary of  the  Maryland  School  for  the 
Blind."  Two  of  the  teachers  were  simi- 
larly honored— Mr.  F.  T.  Barrington  and 
Miss  Lucy  Tarnell,  both  of  whom  have 
been  connected  with  the  institution  for  a 


SUPT.   F.    D.    MORRISON 

number  of  years.  Mr.  Barrington's  gift 
from  his  associates  on  the  faculty  and  from 
the  former  pupils  was  a  cane,  and  Miss 
Tarnell's  a  book  of  quotations. 

The  annual  exhibition  exercises  of  the 
school  will  take  place  in  the  assembly 
room  this  afternoon. 


those  interested  in  educational  and  phil 
anthroplc  work  In  this  vicinity.  The  pro- 
gram was  so  arranged  as  to  show  to  those 
present  what  the  school  had  done  In  the 
past,  is  doing  now  and  hopes  to  do  in  the 
future.  The  first  and  last  numbers  com- 
posed especially  for  the  occasion  by  Pro- 
fessors Siemonn  and  Barrington,  of  the 
school,  were  rendered  by  Its  pupils.  The 
balance  of  the  program  was  rendered 
either  by  former  pupils  or  those  actually 
engaged  in  teaching  at  the  present  time. 

After  an  address  of  welcome  by  Mr. 
John  T.  Morris,  who  has  for  thirty-nine 
years  been  a  member  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  school  and  who  succeeded 
the  late  Benjamin  F.  Newcomer  as  the 
president  of  its  board  of  directors,  Super- 
intendent F.  D.  Morrison  gave  a  short 
sketch  of  Its  history.  One  of  the  notable 
facts  brought  out  by  Mr.  Morrison's  ad- 
dress was  the  small  number  of  changes 
that  had  been  made  iu  the  directorate  of 
the  school  since  its  foundation.  Thers 
have  In  the  entire  fifty  years  been  but 
three  presidents  of  the  board  of  directors 
and  four  superintendents. 

The  first  president  of  the  board  was  the 
late  James  Howard  McHenry.  He  was 
succeeded  by  the  late  Benjamin  F.  New- 
comer, and  he  in  turn  by  the  incumbent, 
John  T.  Morris.  Mr.  Morrison,  the  super- 
intendent, has  held  the  office  since  1864,  In 
which  time  the  school  has  grown  from  a 
small  school  with  but  twenty-four  pupils, 
and  hardly  sufficient  accommodations  for 
these,  to  the  large  institution  that  It  now 
is,  with  a  plant  in  buildings  and  land 
worth  more  titan  half  a  million  dollars. 
Mr.  Morrison  suggested  that  some  of  the 
gentlemen  who  were  giving  so  generously 
for  the  founding  of  libraries  for  the  seeing 
could  increase  their  usefulness  by  pro- 
viding a  fund  to  bear  the  expense  of  print- 
ing books  for  the  blind. 

Mr.  Morrison  said  that  as  near  as  ho 
could  estimate  from  the  dates  In  his  pos- 
session about  70  per  cent,  of  the  graduates 
of  the  school  had  become  self-sustaining, 
and  he  read  letters  from  two  of  the  for- 
mer pupils  testifying  to  their  success  and 
attributing  it  to  their  training  while  at 
school. 

Mr.  George  W.  Conner,  a  graduate  of 
the  class  of  18KT,  delivered  an  address  on 
"The  Higher  Education,  Social  Life  and 
Employment  of  the  Blind."  As  Mr.  Con- 
ner Is  himself  totally  Mind,  his  ideas  upon 
these  subjects  are  of  interest. 

Mr.  Conner  asserted  that  the  Maryland 
School  for  the  Blind  trained  both  the 
hand  and  the  head  sufficiently  to  enable 
its  graduates  to  adapt  themselves  to  any 
sphere  In  life.  He  also  paid  his  respects 
to  1Iip  blind  beggar  by  saying  that  their 
prevalence  was  the  greatest  hindrance  to 
the  recognition  of  the  blind  as  skilled 
workmen  that,  he  and  his  fellows  had  to 
face.  Mr.  Conner  concluded  with  a  witty 
little  verse  summarizing  his  ideas  in  a  few 
words : 
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Lei    us    then    be   up   and  doing, 
With    a   heart   for  any  fate: 

Still   achieving,    still   pursuing, 
And  refuse  to/segregate, 


E 
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SELECTIONS  BY  GRADUATES 


Addresses  by  Persons  Engaged  in  the 
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Maryland    School    for    the    Blind    In    < 
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Dr.     Michael    Anagnos,    director 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
ton,    Mass.,    spoke    entertainingly 
subject   of   "The   Blind   of   Yesterday   and 
Today." 

Dr.  Henry  Randolph  Latimer,  of  the 
Class  of  1890,  and  the  Rev.  Henry  C.  Park- 
man,  of  the  class  of  1801,  spoke  on  the 
"Loyalty  of  Our  Graduates"  and  "The 
School  and  Itjs  Future."  respectively. 

In  addition  to  the  addresses  musical  se- 
lections were  rendered  by  former  gradu- 
ates of  the  school.  Misses  Haetterick  and 
Kraemer  sang  "The  Alpine  Morning,"  by 
Kuchen,  and  Misses  Grady  and  Duffy  and 
Messrs.  Myers.  Richards  and  Amrhei'n  ren- 
dered instrumental  selections  on  the  plan., 
and  organ. 

The  officers  of  the  school  are:  President, 
Mr.  John  T.  Morris;  secretary,  Mr.  Fred- 
erick I).  Morrison;  treasurer.  Mr.  Waldo 
Newcomer.  The  board  of  directors  con- 
sists of  Messrs.  John  T.  Morris,  George  A, 
von  Lingen,  Daniel  .1.  Foley.  John  M. 
Glenn,  Michael  Jenkins,  w.  s.  <;.  Baker, 
Moses  B.  Waller.  Thomas  ,1.  Morris.  Fran'- 
els  M.  Darby,  Waldo  Newcomer,  John 
Glenn,  Jr.,  Frederick  D.  Morrison,  George 
c  Wllkins,  Blanchard  Randall,  Douglas 
II.  Thomas.  John  A.  Whltridge  and  .Na- 
thaniel W.  James, 

An  exhibition  of  the  work  of  the  pupils, 

including  specimens  of  sewing,  embroid- 
ery, Knitting  and  wood  caning,  will  be 
given  at  3.30  this  afternoon.  The  school 
will    close   today    for  the  summer  vacation, 
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The  exercises  held- yesterday  at  the  Mary- 
land School  for the  Blind  in  commemoration 
of  Its  fiftieth  anniversary  were  witnessed  by 
a  large  number  of  those  Interested  in  educa- 
tional and  -pMkrafhToptc  work  In  this  vicin- 
ity. The  program,  which  Is  given  dn  fuli  be- 
low, was  so  arranged  as  to  show  to  those 
present  whatthe  school  baddonein  the  past, 
is  doing  now  and  hopes  to  do  In  the  future. 
The  first  and  last  numbers,  composed  es- 
pecially for  the  occasion  by  Professors  Sie- 
monn and  Barrington,  of  the  sichool,  were 
tendered  by  the  pupils.  The  balance  of  the 
program  was  rendered  either  by  former  stu- 
dents or  those  actually  engaged1  in  teaching 
at  the  present  time. 

After  an.  address  of  welcome  by  Mr.  John 
T.  Morris,  who  has  for  39  years  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  bo*rd  of  directors  of  the  school, 
and  who  succeeded  the  late  Benjamin  F. 
Newcomer  as  the  president  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors, Superintendent  F.  D.  Morrison  gave 
a  short  sketch  of  its  nistory.  One  of  the 
uotable  facts  brought  out  by  Mr.  Morrison's 
iddress  was  the  small  number  of  changes 
that  had  been  made  in  the  directorate  of  the 
school  since  its  foundation.  There  have  in 
the  entire  50  years  lieon  but  three  presidents 
r.f  the  board  of  directors  and  four  superin- 
tendents. 

Presidents  of  Board. 

The  first  president  of  the  board  was  the 
late  James  Howard  McHenry.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  late  Benjamin  F.  Newcomer, 
and  he  In  turn  by  the  present  incumbent, 
John  T.  Morris.  Mr.  Morrison,  the  present 
superintendent,  has  held  the  office  wliich  he 
now  holds  sim  •  1864,  in  which  time  the 
school  has  grown  from  a  small  school  With 
hut  24  pupils,  and  hardy  sufficient  accom- 
modations for  these,  to  the  large  institution 
that  it  now  is,  with  a  plant  In  buildings  and 
land  worth  more  than  5500.000. 

Mr.  Morrison  suggested  that  some  of  the 
gentlemen  who  were  giving  so  generously 
for  the  founding  of  libraries  for  the  seeing 
could  Increase  their  usefulness  by  providing 
a  fund  to  bear  the  expense  of  printing  books 
for  the  blind.  To  show  the  paucity  of  books, 
as  well  as  the  achievements  of  the  Maryland 
school  in  doing  its  share  toward  supplying 
the  need,  he  related  that  only  recently  had 
the  work  of  transcribing  the  Funk  &  Wag- 
nails  standard  intermediate  sVhool.  diction- 
ary into  type  adapted  for  the  blind  been 
tompleted  at  the  private  expense  and  labor 
}f  those  connected  with  the  school,  and  that 
lp  to  this  time  no  authoritative  work  of  a 
similar  nature  had  been  available  for  the 
blind. 

Are    S<>lf-MiiNtn  iiilnc 

In    the   course  of  his  address  Mr.  Morrison 
said  that,  as  near  as  lie  could  estimate  from 
ita  in  his  possession,  about  lOpercent. 
of  the  graduates  of  the   school   had  become 
nstaining,  and  he  road  letters  from  two 
of  the  former  pupils  testifying  to  their  suc- 
i  u  Uniting  it  to  their  training  while 
it  school.     The    lirst    of  these  was  from  Mr. 
is  J.  Nichols,  of  the  class  of  1S80,  and 
the  seco/id  from  Mr.  John  C.  Howlett,  a  more 
recent  graduate.     Both  of  these  letters  are 
remarkable  not  merely  for  the  success  their 
writers  have   attained,    hut   rather  for  the 
pluck  and  optimism  that  they  expr 

Mr    George  W.  Conner,  a  graduate  of  the 
Class   of   1887,  delivered  an  address  on  the 
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Higher  Education,  Social  Life  aud  Employ- 
ment of  the  Blind."     As  Mr.  Conner  Is  Mm- 
If  totally  blind,  his  ideas  upon  these  suti- 
cts  are  of  Interest.     His  remarks  were  In 
be  nature  of  a  surprise  to  those  of  the  audl- 
noe  who  bad  come  to  bud;  upon  the  blind  as 
hopelessly  afflicted  people.     Upon  tbe  sub- 
cl    of  higher  education  Mr.  Connei 

elating  with  the  seeing. 
nd  not  by  segregating  themselves,  that  tbe 
!ind  caD  attalu  their  highest  development 
n<»  tbe  best  use  of  their  powers.  They  arc 
:ipal)le  of  ailvanced  thought  and  education. 
nol  need  and  do  not  want  colleges 
specially  for  tbomselv. 
His  solution  of  the  problem  as  to  bow 
t  to  provide  for  their  higher  education 
vould  be  to  provide  a  fund  for  tbe  employ- 
iicnt  of  readers  for  such  blind  students  as 
lesired  to  take  a  collegiate  course.  In 
iieakins  of  tbe  social  intercourse  of  tbe 
dind,  Mr.  Conner  said:  "Blindness  Is  no  com- 
nem  bond  of  social  Intercourse,  and  any 
fTort  to  make  it  so  is  harmful.  Every  blind 
ersou  should  move  among  his  own  social 
qua  Is.  just  as  persons  who  have  their 
ight  do.  In  this  way  tbe  blind  person  has 
greater  economic  advantage  than  he  could 
otninaud  were  he  moving  only  among  tbe 
ilind.  Only  by  sharing  with  tbe  seeing 
ertatn  fields  of  labor  for  the  performance 
f  which  sight  is  unnecessary  can  the  blind 
"•come  most  efficient." 

The  Mnryland  School. 
Mr.  Conner  asserted  that  the  Maryland 
ychool  for  the  Blind  trained  both  the  hand 
ml  theb-nd  sufficiently  to  enable  itsgradu- 
tes  to  adapt  themselves  to  any  sphere  in 
fe.  He  also  paid  his  respects  to  the  blind 
tcgar  by  saying  that  their  prevalence  was 
he  greatest  hindrance  to  tbe  recognition  of 
be  blind  as  skilled  workmen  that  he  and 
is  follows  had  to  face.  Mr.  Conner  eon- 
uded  with  a  witty  little  paraphrase  sum- 
larizing  his  ideas  in  a  few  words: 
"Let  us.  then,  be  up  and  doing, 
With  a  heart  for  any  fate. 
Still  achieving,  still  pursuing, 
A  nd  refuse  to  segregate." 
Or.  Michael  Anagnoi. 
Dr.  Michael  Anagnos,  director  of  the 
'erkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  of  Bos- 
n.  Mass.,  sooke  entertainingly  on  the  sub- 
of  the  "Blind  of  Yesterday  and  Today." 
)r.  Anagnos  succeeded  the  late.  Dr.  Samuel 
Howe  as  director  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
ution  more  than  25  years  ago,  and  has 
Iven  the  best  work  of  his  life  in  trying 
o  hett.r  tbe  condition  of  the  blind.  He 
elated  their  deplorable  condition  before  the 
Step  for  their  amelioration  was  taken 
17S4  by  Valentine  Hauy.  At  this  time 
he  only  avenue  of  support  open  to  them 
as  begging.  Professor  Hauy  had  to  hire 
is  first  pupil,  who  was  timid  about  giving 
p  his  regular  employment  of  begging  for 
o  uncertain  a  benefit  as-  education.  .  Dr. 
Anagnos  briefly  recounted  the  founding  of 
ehools  for  the  blind  In  this  country,  and 
aMed  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Mary- 
und  school  was  the  fourteenth  to  lie  found- 
d.  He  also  showed  the  evolution  of  these 
ehools  from  asylums  to  purely  educational 
ustitutions.  and  contrasted  the  schools  in 
country  with  those  In  Europe  to  our 
dvantage. 

Mr.  Henry  Randolph  Latimer,  of  the  class 
f  1890,  and  the  Rev.  Henry  C.  Parkin 
f  the  class  of  1891,  spoke  on  the  "I/oyalty 
f  Our  Graduates"  and  'the  School  and  Its 
"uture,"  respectively.  Mr.  Latimer  testi- 
fied to  the  love  and  gratitude  which  the 
graduates  of  the  school  bore  to  their  alma 
mater,  and  further  showed  the  inherent 
of  loyalty  in  the  abstract,  Mr.  Park- 
man  attributed  the  success  of  the  school 
n  the  past  to  tbe  mora,  and  spiritual  at- 
mosphere with  which  it  surrounded  its 
pupils.  lb-  .-aid  that  tbe  school  had  not 
aught  its  pupils  so  many  ologies  and  isms, 
but  had  taught  them  how  to  learn,  and  thus 
fitted  them  to  face  the  problems  of  life, 
a  continuance  of  this  atmosphere  and 
_  i  |  uded  the  future  of  the  school, 
id. 
In  addition  to  the  adi  musica]  selec- 

tions were  rendered  by  former  graduates 
of  the  school.  Misses  Haetteriek  aud  Krae- 
mer  sang  "The  Alpine  Morning,"  by  Kucken, 
and  Misses  Grady  and  Duffy  and  Messrs! 
Myers.  Kiekards  and  Amrheln  rendered  In- 
strumental selections  on  the  piano  and 
organ. 
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For   <l»e   Needy   Blind    Man 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

Previously  acknowledged $237.00 

Bancroft 5.  mi 

Miss    A.    I..    Richards 25.00 

Mis.  C    A     I'ummings 5.00 

Mrs.   Eliot  Hubbard 15  00 

C.   G.    B 10.00 

Mrs.  A.   A.   W 5.00 

L.   C.    H 2.00 

Mrs.   Isaac  D.  Blodgett 5. 00 

Mrs.  C.  A.   Richards 25.00 

1   hurt   P.    Fish 10  00 

V.   M.    EC 10.00 

From  a  friend 5  00 

«lL>s  O.    If.   Bowdltch 3.00 

A    friend 1.00 

Mrs.  G.   H.  Perkins 15  00 

Mrs.   A.   S.    Covel 2.00 

Mrs.   Isabel   Anderson 20  00 

C.   A.  Denny 5  00 

Mrs.  Ch&l  les  Kidder 5  00 

Mrs.  J.  Fred  Rogers 10  00 

A  friend 2.00 

Mrs.   Pierpont ,  10.00 

A  friend 5. 00 

A.  S.  K 10.00 

$447.00 
Gratefully  acknowledged  by 

M.  H.  Dennt 
295  Commonwealth  avenue. 
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The  football  story  seems  to  be  an  ac- 
knowledged necessary  of  life  with  the  small 
boy,  and  Messrs.  Lee  &  Shepard  announce 
"  Following  the  Ball,"  by  Mr.  A.  T.  Dudley, 
in  which  the  characters  are  shown  under 
instruction,  so  that  a  young  player  may 
really  gain  knowledge  while  amusing  him- 
'sclf.  "The  Girl  Who  Kept  Up,"  by  Miss 
Mary  McCrea  Culter,  tells  the  story,  always 
so  fascinating  to  an  ambitiousgirl,  of  a 
high  school  graduate  who,  although  com- 
pelled to  stay  at  home  while  the  boy  whose 
rival  she  has  been  goes  to  college,  man- 
ages not  to  be  left  behind  in  her  work,  and 
thoroughly  surprises  him  by  her  achieve- 
ments. For  little  children  this  firm  has 
provided  "  The  Frolicsome  Four,"  by  Edith 
L.  and  Ariadne  Gilbert;  "  Little  Betty 
Blew,"  the  story  of  a  small  Dorchester 
girl  whose  parents  took  her  to  the  Ashley 
River  settlement  in  South  Carolina  two 
centuries  ago,  when  there  were  Indians 
about  and  life  was  really  lively,  and  "  Wini- 
fred's Neighbors,"  by  Miss  Nina  Rhoades, 
whose  "  The  Little  Girl  Next  Door "  so 
pleased  tender-hearted  children  last  year. 
Perhaps  they  would  have  been  even  more 
interested  in  it  had  they  known  that  the 
author  was  blind,  like  her  heroine,  and  did 
not  fancy  the  emotions  and  troubles  which 
she  described  or  exaggerate  the  keen  en- 
joyment which  the  blind  bring  to  their 
simole  pleasures. 

THE  WEST  \-~mGIMA  TABLET 
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Of  Closing  Exercises. 


Tt  is  a  beautiful  and  almost  universal 
custom  to  recognize  the  close  of  schools 
by  appropriate  exercises.  For  the  seni- 
or classes  they  mark  the  commencement 
of  the  more  serious  work  of  life,  and  are 
called,  for  that  reason,  very  generally 
•'Commencements."  The  maDner  of 
their  observance  is  as  varied  as  the 
schools  which  offer  them.  In  the  Uni- 
versities, they  sometimes  take  the  form 
of  Greek  tragedies,  reproduced  in  all 
their  classical  setting  and  machinery. 
In  the    less    pretentions    institutions,    an 


cantata,  a  scene  or  act 
from  some  modern  play  is  often  made  to 
do  duty  for  the  occasion.  In  schools  of 
special  character,  the  exercises  frequently 
take  on  the  features  of  the  work  done  in 
the  class  room,  and  are  very  useful  in 
showing  to  the  public  something  of  the 
methods  and  appliances  used  in  the 
instruction  of  the  pupils  of  such  schools, 
where  those  methods  and  appliances 
differ  from  those  employed  in  the  com- 
mon schools. 

There  seems  to  be    a  special    propriety 
in  making  the  closing   season  of    such  as 
ours  a  means  of  gratifying  the  reasonable 
curiosity  of  an  intelligent    public  by  such 
exercises  as  will  show    something    of    the 
proficiency  of  the   children,   and    of    the 
means  by     which     that     proficiency     has 
been  secured.     On  an    occasion  set  ap  11 t 
for  the  purpose,  it  may  be  well,  and  very 
interesting,     to    exhibit    some  extended 
performance  in  music,    physical  training, 
or  literary  work  in    as  high    a    degree    of 
perfection  as  can  be  attained;    but    when 
it  is  remembered  that  these  fine  products 
of    the    year's     work     have    often     been 
secured  at  the  sacrifice    of    the   time   and 
hopes  of  the  plodding   ones,  to  their  vast 
discouragement,  the  relish    for    such   per 
formances    is    seriously  discounted.      The 
public    to    whom    we  owe  so  much     oets 
little    more    out    of    these      performances 
than  a  lively    conception    of  the  brilliant 
accomplishment     of    the    teachers.     The 
teachers  gets  au     Lour    of    deserved     re- 
cognition; and  the  pupils,     with  the    ex- 
ception of  some    highly   gifted  ones,    re- 
ceive little  else  than  the  consciousness  of 
having  contributed  to    the    happfness    of 
many  with  a  very    small  return  to    them- 
selves. 

The  closing  hour    of  a    school    for    the 
blind  should  be  of  the  regulation    length 
of  sixty  minutes  and  no  more,  rather  less.  I 
Some  brief    work    by   representatives    of 
several  classes  should  be    so    varied     and 
preseuted    as    to    sustain      the    interest, 
while  it  does  not  tire   the  spectator.     In 
even  so  brief  a  period,  the  work  of  every 
department  may    be    presented,  and    the 
pleasure  of  the  audience    maintained    to 
the     end,     whereas,      the      unduly    pro- 
tracted performance   ot    any    class,    how- 
ever brilliant  must  exhaust    the    patience 
of  the  less  vigorous   both  of  tbe  company 
and  the  performers,    and     leaves    a     less 
pleasing  impression    than   could     be    de- 
sired     in    the    minds    of    both.     There 
mioht  be    secured- on    these    occasions    a 
speaker  of  prominence  from  some  remoter 
part  of  the  State,  whose  eloquence  would 
delight  all,  and  whose  intetercst,  thus  won 
for  the  school,    might  help     it     in    many 
ways  to  accomplish  its  great  destiny.     In 
the  course  oi  a  few    vents,    by    judicious 
selection,  the  school    might    number    on 
the  roll  of  its  powerful    friends    the    very 
best  and  most   influential    men  within  its 
range  of    usefulness.      The    invitation    to 
such  a  service  would  be    coveted    by    the 
lust  and  most  distinguished  men  in  pub- 
lic life,  and  the  school    would  never  lack 
a  defender  in  its  hour    of  need,    and  some 
way,  they  all  have    these  hours   of    need. 
No  one  ever  speaks  to  a  question  without 
becoming  in  some  measure    interested    in 
it,  as  the  old  lawyers  and  the  young  ones 
too,  for  that  matter,    well  know.      Might 
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'D  not  f^'s  ^e  "ne  w:iy  "'  making  to  our- 
selves friends  of  the  mammon  of  unrighte- 
ousness? I  should  love  to  see  it  tiieri. 
The  danger  is,  in  such  an  experiment, 
the  management  would  never  know 
where  it  would  end,  I  mean,  of  course, 
the  address.  The  invited  orator  may  not 
be  limited,  as  the  judge  divides,  the 
time  between  counsel  at  the  bar,  or  a 
legislative  body  agrees  to  coutiue  itself  to 
certain  limits;  but  that  matter  can  be 
limited  indirectly  by  the  various  arts  of 
good  fellowship  and  sound  sense.  We 
might  risk  it  ouce.  Short  speech,  shoit 
exercises,  and  long  praise. 


The  school  papers  are  full  of  plans  and 
other  matter  looking  towards  their  clos- 
ing days  and  hours.  In  South  Dakota, 
Supt.  Miss  Donald  will  be  kept  near  her 
work  by  the  built] ing  that  has  been 
generously  provided  for  by  the  Legislat- 
ure. The  young  plant  has  grown  so 
satisfactorily,  that  it  must  have  a  new 
house,  and  they  are  building  on  very 
liberal  lines. 

Florida  would  like  to  build;  and  I 
suspect  will  do  so  in  tne  course  of  the 
next  year.  She  is  too  prosperous  to  leave 
her  deaf  and  bliud  children  housed  so 
wretchedly  any  longer,  and  she  owes 
some  consideration  to  her  officers  and 
teachers  \\  ho  share  the  cramped  quarters 
in  aniost  democratic  way  with  the  pupils. 

Colorado  is  likely  to  surprise  us  with 
something  novel  and  striking  in  the 
commencement  exercises  of  her  school 
for  the  blind.  I  have  great  expectations 
from  the  development  of  that  Institution 
under  the  more  adequate  provision  that 
has  heen  made  for  its  support. 

The  list  might  be  extended,  and  would 
show  a  very  interesting  diversity  in  the 
exercises  of  the  different  schools,  but 
space  forbids. 

The  New  Dictionary. 


the  attempt  has  been    made     to  the 

four-point  capitals,  and  to  a  very  uo 
necessary  exten.  as  it  seems  to  us,  H 
rrject  the  ordinary  contractions.  '  W 
deprecate  also  the  quality  of  the  paper 
au<l  discover  with  regret  that  the  im- 
pressions are  not  uniform,  and  occasion- 
ally very  imperfect,  while  the  type  is  too 
small  for  so  important  a  woik,  and  toy 
closely  printed. 

But  taken  all  in  all,    it  'is    a    valuable 

accession  to  the  libraries  for  the  blind. 
The  work  bears  no  name  on  its  title-page 
to  indicate  what  direction  our  thanks 
should  take  for  the  labor  that  has  resulted 
in  so  important  a  work;  but  I  have 
understood  that  the  senior  teacher  in  the 
Maryland  School  for  the  Blind.  Mr. 
Redick  was  the  projector  of  the  work 
and  perhaps  the  largest  contributor  to  its 
preparation.  Supt.  Morrison  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  having  such  a  teacher 
in  his  school. 


W 


The  edition  af  Funk  and  Wagnall's 
Intermediate-school  Dictionary  which 
has  recently  been  brought  out  by  Hi" 
Maryland  School  lor  the  Bliud,  has 
begun  its  mission  of  usefulness  in  our 
school.  We  have  but'one  copy  but  we 
are  running  it  for  all  it  is  capable  ot 
doing  for  us. 

The    introductory     matter    has      heed 
massed  in    the     18th    volume,     that    thej 
vocabulary  might  begin  in  the  first,     and 
each  volume  is  preceded     by     five.   pageS,! 
numbered  in  Roman  notation,  containing 
the     complicated     but      very       thorough 
system  of  notation.      The  notation  in   the 
ink  print  edition  is  quite    clear,    and    the 
k,.y  i8  so  easily  accessible,     that     it    is    a 
|  most     valuable     Qoo'k.      When      this      is 
translated  from  a  language    for     the    eye 
,,,  one  ;,„   the    finger,     and     a     series     of 
arbitrary  signs  is  employed,  all  of     which 
have  in  other  places    different     meanings 
I  and  uses,  it  is  not  hard  to   conceive     that 
such  a    book     would     be    received     with 
,l,,u|,t  and   even  dismay  by     the     average 
cla8S  ol  boys    and     girls.     I     invited     my 
elass  to  unite  with    me     i:i   studying   th  ' 
notation,  and    we    got   down    to    it    in    a 
systematic  way.  and    have    mastered    the 
notation  spfficiently  to    read     intelligibly 
toe  book,  notwithstanding  the    lact    tha* 


Books  for  Blind.  .  A    gpflfiitH   roon 
for  blind  readers  is  maintained  at  th( 
library    of    congress     at    Washington 
where  there  is  a  library  of  700  books 
printed  with  raised  characters,  for  th« 
blind  to  read.    Withithe  oW^ system,  ir 
which  the  letters  were  the  same  as  ir 
ordinary   printing,   only   raised    above 
the  surface  of  the  paper,  by  being  im- 
pressed from  the  back,  the  books  were 
very  bulky,  for  the  letters  had  to  be 
large  in  order  to  be  distinguished  by 
the  fingers  of  the  reader.     The  New 
York  point   system,    which    is   now  in 
more  general  use,  employs  a  series  ol 
raised  points  instead  of  regular  letters 
to  indicate  the  words,  and  the  space 
required  is  considerably  reduced. 

Still  even  in  this  system  the  books 
are  voluminous.  "David  Copperfield" 
for  instance  requires  5  volumes  the  size 
of  Webster's  unabridged  dictionary. 
The  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  which  receives 
i  subsidy  of  $10,000  a  year  from  the 
government,  is  now  issuing  a  diction- 
ary for  the  blind,  in  point  print,  and  a 
copy  of  this  is  to  be  placed  in  the  blind 
room  at  the  congressional  library. 
This  ;is  the  first  general  dictionary  for 
the  Wind  ever  issued.  It  consists  of  1M 
volJ 
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PRWK       1'.     BKSMN       DBUVURS       A 
VURY    lNTERKSTISt;   LECTl  RE. 

AT    THE     FRIENDSHIP     HALL 

\<toacl«      anil       1* 
by    the    Blind      f 


I.nvftc       \n«li«*.nce 
Hi8t»«>    Pleaded 

Editor's   Tolk-l'rom    He 
Goes  <\w»oU£oo<. 


Frank  B,  Beslin,  ln\n  widely  a^< 
blind  editor  of  Color&oWe  a  very  in- 
teresting and  instr^tivVlecture  last 
evening  at  Friendship  hall  on  What 
^nd  Man  Can  Do."  The  leeture  wt 
under  the  auspices  ot  the  A.  O.  L,  W, 
0f  which  Mr.  Beslin  has  bean  a  member 
for  the  pan  22  years.  Almost  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago  Mr.  Beslin  lost  his  eye- 
sight in   a  mine  accident  in  Colorado.   In- 

-stars' 


,  i,    .     he    is-    able    to    accompli 

woffi  in  many  o(  the  »«  «•»•,  do- 

in?  well    wherever  he  went. 

'   lirTallv    he    learned    to    set    type    again, 

fB;  win&ft  "as  * 

SfiJledhS     His   minting   office    ■ 

sitive,  and lb, -a  ..iabln. 

"'     bt  Hearing  *  sound  he  can  tell  what 

^deit   with  a  reasonabl,      I.  o£   ac- 

CUInoUrer  very  peculiar  thing  is  his  abll- 
i,;     o        I   when  near  an  ol 

sort    or     nsunctive    p. jan    tell 

whether    the    object    i  or    small, 

whetnoi     i    «        ■>  Beslin    is   accom- 

mOV^    ,v  his  ht Ue  girl.     "I  would  not  be! 

way   with  llttle^^n'    he  Ly8   led 

BT%  2  hL  Uttl rSrl,   a    faithful   little 
SE*   who'sliowi1'^    latest    *ffecti*n 

i  £<«?e  BeSiner«aw»   not    seem    at    all    , 

Z    \1    H,„qf    who  have    their   eyesight, 
fi^S   &   ev?nUS  conSnef 

pronable,  however,  that  he  will,  M  he  has 
dates  elsewhere  which  he  must  fill.    F.    m 
here    the   blind    editor    will   ga^to    Black 
foot.  Idaho. 
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LEICESTER    DAILY 

POSrr     TUESDAY, 
HAY    12, 


TO  HELP  THE  BLIND. 


ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  WYCLIFFE 
SOCIETY. 

The.  annual  meeting  in  connection  with  the  Leicester 
Wycl'ift'o  Society  for  Helping  the  Blind  wa9  held  in 
the  Wycliffo  Church  Schools,  Prebend-street,  last 
evening.  The  Rev.  J.  E.  James  (president  and  trea- 
surer of  the  society)  took  the  chaiv,  and  there  were 
also  present,  Mr.  Hamilton  Donisthorpe  (hen.  secre- 
tary), Miss  Hawley  (editress  of  the  "Wycliffo  Review," 
EWiHid  Section),  Mr.  E.  Crew  (president  of  the  Cottage 
Hornets  Section),  Mr.  G.  I\  Simons  (treasurer  of  the 
Cottage  Homes  Section),  Mr.  Joseph  Blakesley  (secre- 
tary of  the  benevolent  branch),  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Harris,  Mr.  G.  Canbam,  and  other  representatives  of 
contributory  organisations  and  supporters  of  the 
aooietj . 

The  Chairman,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  ?aid  the 
fact  that  they  were  still  in  a  good  position,  after  ten  I 
years'  work,  was  strong  proof  of  the  vitality  of  their 
society.      The  prospects  wore,  indeed,  most,  encourag- 1 
VUg,  and  there  was  only  one  little  cloud — that  which 
arose  in  connection  with  all  successful  undertakings— 
the  fear  lest,  they  should  rest  and  be  thankful.      He 
urged  that  they  should  nob  rest,  but  work,  and  then,  I 
in  all  probability,  the  next  decade  would   witness  a  | 
very  big  development  of  the.  work. 

The  tenth  animal  report,  read  by  iho  hon.  secre- 
tary, stated  that  the  committee  of  the  society  was 
both  progressive  and  aggressive  an  Its  proceedings, 
while  never  forgetting  to  strengthen  its  stakes.  Lei- 
cester did  well  in  being  proud  of  the  way  in  which  her 
blind  son-:  and  daughters  were  oared  for  and  looked 
after.  The  report  enumerated  a  number  of  teas  ana 
eiiiei  iu'nnii;  n; -,  etc.,  given  during  the  past  twelve 
months,  by  various  friends,  Reference  was  also  made 
to  a.  giift  of  £50  to  the  society  and  <U  various  branches 
by  Lady  Stamford,  as  a  tha nkoffe ring  for  peace,  a>;d 
io  c.7m:nomorato  the  Coronation  of  the  King  and 
Queen.  Antweciative  mention  w:i  made  of  the  work 
of  the  Clothing  Committee,  the  blind  choir,  the.  sick 
club,  and  the  "Wyoliffe  Review,"  and  thank*  were,  ao- 


corded  Dr.  Wallace  Heivry  and  Dr.  Groasley,  honorary 

bad  consented  to  bo  llir  honorary  consulting  n 

report  coTic'.udcd  with  thanks 
to  subscribers. 

The  Ohairihan  presented    (lie   treasurer's  accounts, 

■  showed  tb»!  (  wiih  a 

balance  in  hand  of  £42  6a.  2d.       Collections  totalled 

£3  19;s.  8d.,  and  m  Ml  10s.  9d.,  the  total 

pta  being  £144  5s.  2d.      Grants  of  money,  provi- 

medicinc,  etc.,    amounted   to  £96  7s.  Id.,   and 

al  extend  ituro  was  such  as  to  leave  a  balanco 

in  hand  of  £25  18s.  2d.      The  president  stated  thai 

Ust  yea--  the  total  actual  income  was  £115;   this  year 

it  was  £102,  the  difference-  being  accounted  for  by  tli" 

r.on-app?aranee  this  year  of  several  large  donations  re- 

i   the  previous   pear;    though  there  was  an   in- 

x  in  tho  number  oi  bers       Tltey  had  given 

about  £5  less  in  grants  Una  year,  atid  (he  ?:\)V.e  remark 

applied  to  the  expenditure  on  "  coenu 

The  report  and  financial  statement  were  adopted, 
on  the  motion  of  Nv.  Chaves  Harris,  seconded  by 
Miss  Baker. 

The  Cottage  Homes  report,  presented  by  Mr.  Crew. 
recorded  a  satisfactory  years  work,  the  financial 
balanco  baring  been  kept  on  the  right  side. 
Aftc-r  itvre*  yea-s'  occupai-ey  of  the  homes 
the  committee  felt  that  the  policy  of  depending  chiefly 
upon  co-operative  help  from  organised  bodies,  rather 
than  individual  subscriptions*,  for  the  major  ronion 
oT  the  working  income,  had  'neon  splendidly  justified. 
Thanhs  were  specially  accorded  io  the  Co-operative 
Distributive  and  Productive  Societies,  Mrs.  J.  T. 
Hi  neks'  Children'?  Exhibition  Committee,  the  Trades 
Council,  the  Boot  and  Shoo  Union,  and  the  Adult 
Sunday  Morning  School.',  from  each  of  whom  they 
received  practically  Uie  amount  necessary  to  maintain 
o:oe  of  the  Cottage  Homos.  Mr.  F.  A.  Goorlliffe's 
almost  equal  contribution  was  also  appreciatively  re- 
ferred to. — In  connection  with  their  schemes  of  de- 
velopment, it  was  stated  that  Aid.  Wakerky  had 
added  to  his  previous  gift  of  land  by  giving  the  site 
for  »  combined  meeting-hall,  workroom,  library,  and 
.school  for  the  blind,  which  it  was  proposed  to  erect 
on  laud  adjoining  the  prejene  cottages,  together  with 
plans  of  future  extensions,  both  of  the  homes  (when 
required)  and  a  cottage  hospital.  Now  that  the 
charity  was  entirely  free  fro;u  debt,  the  committee 
purposed  accumulating  an  endowment  and  pension 
fund,  to  wliich  end  a  legacy  of  £25  from  the  late  Mrs. 
Emily  Sargeant  was  acknowledged.  The  number  of 
occupants  had  been  TeceDt.lv  increased,  and  other 
appointments  were  contemplated,  while  it  was  stated 
that  the  Homes  were  abonb  to  he  beautified  ex- 
ternally. 

The  Treasurers  report  showed  that  tihe  year  was 
commenced  with  a  balance  in  hand  of  £17  lis.  ll|d., 
besides  £50  which  had  been  placed  to  general  depre- 
ciation of  buildings  and  reserve  account.  During  the 
past  12  months,  after  paying  all  charges  and  carrying 
£100  to  the  depreciation  account,  they  still  had  a 
balance  of  £4  0s.  5d.,  while  the  £40  recently  received 
from  the  children's  exhibition  gave  the  treasurer  a 
substantial  sum  with  which  to  meet  the  obligations  of 
the  current   year. 

Mr.  G.  P.  Simons  having  presented  the  detailed 
treasurer's  report,  these  statements  of  the  work  of 
iho  branch    were  accepted. 

J.  Blakesley  submitted  the  Sick  Fund  Com- 
's  report,  showing  that  £14  17s.  6d.  had  been 
expended  in  sick  pay  during  the  year.  Mr.  Blakesley 
also  presented  the  report  of  the  "Wycliffe  Review,'' 
which  it  was  stated  had  never  cost  the  funds  a 
penny,  but  had  been  self-supporting.— These  reports 
also  adopted. 

The  honorary  consulting-surgeons  were  heartily 
thanked  and  reelected,  and  the  officers  were  re- 
elected as  follows:  President  and  treasurer,  the  Rev. 
J.  B.  James;  treasurer  to  the  Cottage  Homes  Fund, 
Mr.  G.  P.  Simons ;__hon  sseretary  io  the  Cottace 
Homes'  Fund,  Mr.  Hamilton  Donisthor-pc ;  editress  of 
w,  Miss  Hawley.  Mr.  Harry  Wood  was  added 
;<>  the  General  Council,  the  members  of  which  were 
reappointed  en  bloc. 

MSTOL    DAILY    MERCURY-, 
MAY     12,    1903. 

THE    BUND  ASYLUM. 
(To  the  Editor  of  th«  ■  Daily  Mercury.") 

Sir,  -As  1   am    Leaving   home  for  a   few  days. 

ay  I.   RhnyOgh  j"oa«  oohimns,  ask  the  friend*; 

'  t.Vie  Blind  Asylum  to  withtom  trrFHir  }udg- 
yrr-  ri  the  hsGtar  from  Mr  Cooke- Hurte.  which 
riixtrp  i  n  yoor  iaaua  of  to-d»y,  until  I  have 
fje  opportunity  of  sending  you  a  staiem<c«t  of 
n&ws  hr>l d  by.  1  beKepe,  a  majority  of  (rhe 
ortttmitjpa,  which  are  in  accordance  wiiih  iibe 
eoomrri   rtdati'oqa  of  exp-sr".'.   both  official   *nd 

rofesafonaL  and  *ro  utterly  an  van-pance  witii 
hpee  of  the  faux  gen*LeirniTi  whose  signatures 
.re  appended  to  Mr  Cooke-  Hurie's  leiler. — 
foure.  &c, 

HENRY   B.   0.   SAVILE, 
Vice- President.   Blind    Asylum. 

Blind  Asylum.   Bristol,   May  llfch,   1903. 


BRISTOL    TIMES    AND    MIRROR, 

WEDNESDAY,    MAY     13.    1*103. 

THE    BLIND    ASYLUM.    , 

SIB,— I  await  with  interest    Colonel    Savile's 

promised  statement,  only  asking  that  the  names 

of   the   "expert"  advisers    to   whom   he  refers 

may  be  given,    and    also    particulars  of   their 

advice.  .,  ....     *      i, 

I  accept  the  fullest  responsibility  for  the  cir- 
cular issued  to  the  subscribers  of  the  Blind 
Asylum  on  May  9th;  but  he  is  wrong  in  sup- 
posing that  it  is  my  sole  composition. 

The  special  meeting  of  subscribers,  to  decide 
whether  it  is  desirable,  or  even  possible,  to  con- 
tinue the  education  of  the  blind  under  16  at  the 
Asylum  has  been  arranged  for  June  24th. 
I  am,  &c, 

J.  COOKE  HURLE. 
Brislington,  May  12th. 

See,,— I  notice  in  Monday's  issue  of  your  paper 
a  quotation  from  a  document  criticising  the 
action  of  the  committee  of  the  Bristol  Blind 
Asylum,  to  the  effect  that,  in  undertaking  the 
care  and  training  of  blind  children,  the  com- 
mittee are  using  the  funds  for  purposes  not  con- 
templated by  the  donors.  As  this  appears  to  be 
an  entire  misapprehension,  I  think  a  few  ex- 
tracts from  the  original  appeal  to  the  public,  so 
far  back  as  the  year  1838,  just  after  the  present 
buildings  had  been  completed,  may  be  of  interest 
to  some  of  your  readers.  It  was  certainly  most 
enlightened  and  advanced  for  those  times,  and 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  amongst  the  names 
of  the  committee  of  that  date  who  obtained  the 
Act  of  Incorporation,  and  also  mad©  the  appeal, 
the  following  well- known  Bristol  names  appear: 
— Richard  and  Robert  Bright,  Daniel  Cave, 
Thomas  Daniel,  George  Gibbs,  John  Harford, 
and  Philip  John  Miles. 

I  am,  etc., 

C.  T.  BUDGETT. 
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From  the  appeal  to  the  public  for  funds,  dated 
September,  1838:— 
"  The  new  building  is  now  completed,  possess- 
ing ample  accommodation,  and  affording  work- 
ing room  for  100  pupils  and  sleeping  apartments 
for  70,  with  capacity  of  further  extension.  The 
committee  are  desirous  of  directing  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  to  another  point    .    .    .    which 

i  they  think  has  not  met  with  the  consideration 
it  demands — the  importance  of  early  education. 
Experience  has  proved  the  mental  superiority 
of  those  children  who  have  enjoyed  early  train- 
ing to  such  as  have  received  no  education  dur- 
ing the  first  years  of  their  lives.  ...  It  is 
found  extremely  difficult  to  instruct  the  blind 
who  have  been  thus  circumstanced,  and  they 
are  liable  to  suffer  during  the  whole  of  their 
future  lives  from  this  early  neglect  of  their 
moral  and  intellectual  powers.  In  some  degree 
to  remedy  this  evil,  pupils  have  for  several  years 
been  admitted  into  the  Asylum  at  the  age  of 
9,  instead  of  at  14,  to  which  their  admission  had 
been  formerly  limited ;  but  an  incalculable  bene- 
fit would  be  conferred  upon  this  hitherto 
neglected  class  of  children  were  they  allowed  to 
enter  the  institution  at  a  much  earlier  age. 
The  powers  of  their  minds  would  thus  become 
developed  .  .  .  they  would  be  prepared  to  be 
more  docile  and  skilful  labourers  in  the  Asylum, 
and  more  competent  to  maintain  themselves 
with   efficiency   and   respectability   when    they  

|  leave  it." 

WESTERN  DAILY    PRESS,    BRISTOL, 
THURSDAY,     MAY    H    1003. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OP  THE  *  WESTERN  DAILY  PRESS.' 


AFFAIRS  OF  THE  BLIND  ASYLUM. 
Sir,— In  a  letter  appearing  in  your  paper  to- 
day, Mr  C.  T.  Budgett  speaks  of  a  Blind  Asylum 
"  appeal "  of  1838  as  "  the  original  appeal  to 
the  pulMic.  The  original  appeal  must  have 
been  made  prior  to  the  foundation  of  the  charity 
in  1793.  For  the  first  45  years  the  inmates  were 
not  even  taught  to  read,  ami  the  word  "  educa- 
tion "  does  not  occur  in  the  special  Act  passed 
in  1832  for  the  regulation  of  the  Asylum,  nor 
is  there  any  reference  therein  to  any  education 
except  religious  instruction.  The  statement  in 
the  circular  of  May  9th  was  therefore  absolutely 
correct,  viz.,  that  in  appropriating  the  gifts  of 
past  generations  to  education,  the  gifts  are 
being  appropriated  to  work  not  contemplated 
by  the  donors. 

I  attach  quite  as  much  importance  as  Mr 
Budgett  does  to  the  mental  education  of  the 
blind.  I  wa3  a  member  of  the  Blind  Asylum 
Committee  for  several  years  before  Parliament 
made  the  education  of  the  younger  blind  a 
charge  on  public  funds,  and  I  gladly  concurred 


*£  in  devoting  a  portion  of  the  Blind  Asylum  in- 
b     m        ,    rti,  Jrnose     The  point  at  issue,  how- 
come  to  this  purpose.    ^  v 
ever    is   not  the   education  of    »he    Wind,    dul 

f^+Uhe  age  of  16)  would  give  them  quite  as 
go^an  edSaLn  a,  they  -w  receive  ?  £e 
Blind  Asylum;  and  it  is  certain  that  if  thu 
work  were  handed  over  to  these  public  autho- 
JE  I  large  amount  of  Blind  Asylum  income 
wou  d  be  sit  free  for  a  purpose  for  which  i  is 
It  present  sorely  needed,  viz.,  the  instruction 
^employment  of  the  blind  on  and  after 
attaining  16  years  of  age. 

I  am,  &c., 
Brialington,  May  13.       J.  COOKE  HURLE. 


SCIENCE     SIFTINGS 


May  16,  19Q3. 
HOW  THE  BLIND  CAN  SEE  PICTURES. 

One  of  the  latest  and  most  ingenious  inventions  for  the 
instruction  and  delight  of  the  blind  is  a  moving  picture 
apparatus  which  has  just  been  constructed  by  a  young  French 

scientist,  M.  F.  Dussant. 
"S — ^  I  In  the  machine  the  pic- 

tures   are.    shown     by 
images  in  relief  and  are 
apprehended,     not     by 
the    eye,   but    by    the 
touch.      Through    this 
device  it  has  been  made 
possible  to  give  to  the 
blind   an    idea    of    the 
motion    and     displace- 
ment    of     objects     in 
Pictures  for  the  Blind.        which   the    images    of 
relief  take  the  place  of  photographs.     These  reliefs,  passing 
more  or  less  swiftly  under  their  fingers,  enable  them  to  follow 
with  interest  and  at  the  same  time  with  profit  for  their  in- 
tellectual development  the  flight  of  a  bird,  as   in   our  illus- 
tration, the  motion  of  the  stars  in  the  sky,  the  galloping  of 
a  horse,  a  train  of  cars  in  motion. 


T 
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FOR  THE  BLINDGIRLS'  HOME. 

Miss  Josie  K.  Crockett's  class  in  ex- 
pression  gave  an   interesting  recital  at 
the  Philharmonic  Hall  last  evening,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Blind  Girl's  Home.  A 
program    of    many    fine    features ,    was 
rendered     A  three-act  play  entitled     A 
Bride  of  the  Greek  Isle,"  was  presented 
and    the    finished    reading   of   each    one 
taking;    part     reflected    much    credit    on 
Se  splendid  training  of  Miss  Crockett. 
Musical    selections    were    given    by    the 
Blind  School  Band.     Those  taking  part 
on  the  program  were:    Misses  Elizabeth 
Wilson     Vista    Barclay,    Alice    Martin, 
Mary  Cardnell,  Lady  Pentecost.  Martha 
Perkins   Glencoster,  Jessie  Lanier,  Mar- 
^ret  Sanders.  Nellie  and  Mary  Stubble- 
field    Mattie  Martin,  Elizabeth  and  Ger- 
trude   Rucker,    Margaret   Hazlett,    Mar- 
garet   Hayes,      Daisy    Patterson 
Annie   Sanders. 
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BLIWEVAWGEtlST 

WAS  A  DETECTIVE 


The  Rev.  Mr.  Maice  at  One  Time 
a  Sleuth  of  the  Law 


ELEVEN  YEARS  IN  DARKNESS 


HAS  SECURED  OVER  4,000  CONVERS- 
IONS   DURING    HIS   PERIOD   OF 
RELIGIOUS  WORK. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  figures 
engaged  in  evangelistic  work  in  this 
city  for  some  time  was  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
Maice,  the  blind  evangelist,  who  was 
here  last  Sunday.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Maice 
preached  in  the  Willow  Street  Evangel- 
ical church  in  the  morning  on  "The 
!  Power  of  the  Gospel"  and  in  the  even- 
ing conducted  the  services  at  the  Dale 
Evangelical  church,  when  he  took  for 
i  his  subject.  "The  Only  Key  to  a  Suc- 
cessful Christian  Life."  He  spoke 
very  acceptably  and  both  times  to  large 
audiences. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Maice  is  a  self-mado 
man  and  was  not  engaged  in  religious 
work  prior  to  his  blindness,  which  came 
upon  him  about  11  years  ago.  He  was 
born  in  January,  1852,  and  worked  at 
various  trades  during  the  early  part  of 
his  life.  In  1882  he  went  on  the  road 
as  a  commercial  traveler  and  detec- 
tive, in  both  of  which  occupations  he 
was  very  successful,  in  the  latter  ca- 
pacity making  over  300  arrests  and  se- 
curing conviction  in  most  of  the  cases. 
In  1890  he  entered  the  employ  of  the 
government  as  a  tool  clerk  in  the  Wash- 
ington navy  yard,  but  was  compelled 
to  resign  this  position  in  January, 
1892,  on  account  of  his  eyes,  which  were 
rapidly  failing  him. 

Mr.  Maice  became  totally  blind  in 
February,  1893,  from  atrophy  of  the  op- 
tic nerve,  without  ever  suffering  any... 
discomfort  from  his  eyes,  which  to  thi/ 
day  have  a  perfectly  natural  appear^ 
ance.  He  preached  his  first  sermon  tti 
September,  1892,  in  Washington  aid 
i  since  that  time  has  devoted  his  ener- 
gies almost  exclusively  to  evangelistic 
work,  securing  in  less  than  IT  yejlrs 
over  4,000  conversions,  seven  of  which 
have  been  ordained  ministers  of  the 
gospel. 

He  left  this  city  yesterday  for  Car- 
lisle, where  he  will  make  his  futire 
home,  having  stopped  off  here  on  pis 
way  to  that  place  from  York,  wherJhe 
formerly  resided.  He  will  recupe^te 
during  the  summer  preparatory  <- to 
again  taking  up  revival  work  in  jthe 
fall.  During  his  stay  here  he  was 
guest  of  David  Lavely  of  227  "W 
street. 
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TO  MAINTAIN  THE 

HOME  FOR 

BLIND 


Subscriptions  Are  Being  Sought  for 
the  Benefit  of  the  Inetitution  at  Mt. 
Healthy.  Place  Was  Famous  Home 
of   the    Cary    Sisters. 


\vVD  . 

The  Misses  Trader,  who  have  charge 
ol'  the  State  Home  for  the  Blind  at 
Clovernook,  the  famed  home  of  the 
yet  more  famous  Cary  sisters,  at  Mt. 
Healthy,  were  in  Hamilton,  Wednes- 
day, seeking  the  aid  of  the  public  in 
securing  funds  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  Home  which  was  the  gift  of  W. 
I).   Proctor,  of  Cincinnati. 

The  Institution  has  no  endowment 
fund  and  must  be  maintained  by  the! 
amounts  to  be  obtained  by  subscrip- 
tion. The  Misses  Trader  have  under- 
taken to  provide  the  Home  with  the 
Necessary    maintenance    fund    and    to 


■^"" 


that  end  are  making  a  canvass  of  var- 
ious towns  in  order  to  obtain  the 
money  required. 

At  present  the  Home  has  accommo- 
dations for  but  ten  persons  and  it  is 
the  hope  and  aim  of  the  Misses  Trader 
that  they  will  be  enabled  to  not  only 
give  a  permanent  home  to  ten  persons, 
but  that  they  will  be  able  to  secure 
enough  money  to  erect  another  build- 
ing on  the  property  and  enlarge  it 
without  being  compelled  to  destroy 
in  any  degree  the  great  historic  value 
of  the  famous  old  place. 

The  Home  is  to  provide  accommo- 
dations for  persons  from  any  part  of 
the  state  and  already  one  person  from 
Hamilton  has  been  given  a  home  there, 
The  object  is  a  most  worthy  one  and 
it  is  hoped  that  the  people  of  this  city 
will    give   liberally    to   it.     All    contri- 

utions  may  be  forwarded  to  Miss 
ence  B.  Trader,  538  Hale  Avenue, 
ale,  Cincinnati. 


*-_ 
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An  Enjoyable  Concert. 
The  concert  given  by   the  orc&ea£ra  j 
and    string    quartette    from  the  mate  , 
School    for    the  Tfliafl    1"    Batavia   on  I 
Friday  evening  at    the    Presbyterian  ! 
church,  was  attended  by  a  good-sized 
audience.     The  excellent  programme, 
as  published  in  the  last  issue  of  The  Ga- 
zette, was  carried  out  with  distinctive 
credit  to  the  performers.     It  was  one 
of  the   best  musicals  of  its  kind  ever 
heard  in  Le  Roy. 
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MORE  ROOM  IS  NEEDED 
IN  SCHOOL  FOR  BLIND 


Governor  Will  Urge  Erection  of  Build- 
ing   Already    Contemplated. 

On  behalf  of  the  board  of  super- 
visors of  the  state  institutes  for  de- 
fectives at  Faribault,  Gov.  Van  Sant, 
who  is  ex-officio  a  member  of  that 
body,  will  confer  with  the  state  board 
of  control  fo  urge  that  the  appropria- 
tion of  $18,000,  made  available  two 
years  rro  for  the  erection  of  a  new 
building  at  the  school  for  the  blind 
be  used  for  that  purpose  at  once. 

The  board  of  supervisors  met  yes- 
terday at  the  state  capitol,  with  all  of 
its  members  present  with  the  excep- 
tion of  George  B.  Plannery,  of  Minne- 
apolis, who  is  out  of  the  state.  Those 
in  attendance  were  Gov.  Van  Sant, 
B.  B.  Sheffield,  Faribault;  Edgar  H. 
Loyhead,  Faribault;  C.  D.  McKellip, 
Faribault;  John  Fulton,  M.  D.,  St. 
Paul,  and  J.  W.  Olsen,  state  superin- 
tendent of  schools. 

The  superintendents  of  each  of  the 
Institutions  submitted  reports  of  a 
highly  favorable  and  satisfactory 
character. 

On  recommendation  of  the  super- 
visors, the  salaries  of  some  of  the 
teachers  in  the  school  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  and  the  school  for  the  "blind 
were  slightly  increased.  The  aggre- 
gate increase  in  the  pay  roll  at  the 
deaf  and  dumb  institute,  In  conse_jj 
ciuence  of  this  action,  will  be  $750  p_# 
year,  and  at  the  institute  for  the  blija 
$400'per  year.  f- 


BLIND   NEED    A    NEW   SCHOOL 
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Bni.r.l       of      Defective*      Recommends 

Tlmt     Eighteen    Thousand    lToHara 

Appropriated   for  the  Purpose    Be 

Furnished   Soon. 

The  board  Ot  defective,  at  Us  meeting ;  In 
the  state  capitol  yesterday  to  constdfr 
outir,;.  business  regarding  the  tartituttona  m 
•its  chaw  i-prommemled  to  the  boat  ci  01 
v«nt,-ni  that  the  Jis.ooo  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  u*e  of  the  school  for  the  blind  be 
r?.. niXvl    as    soon    as    possible,    as    the    school 

.  l,.'-i    for   the   blind    and    deaf    Is 
raised   from   VoO  to  J100._ 

"Q>    - 

{swiM*. 
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fjf'witf_pi  J.  Houghton,  the. blind  chaplain  of 
'  the/JE[$_nk    Head    Post,    ha™^IIWt5ommis- 
sioned  as  an   aide-de-camp   on   the   staff   of 
the  Department  Commander,  Allan  C.  Bake- 
well. ve""-"*""1^ 
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BLIND  MAN  A  WELL-KNOWN 

EDITOR  AND  LECTURER 

Frank  P.   Beslin,  a  blind  editor  of  Colo- 
rado, is   giving  a  series  of  lectures  in  the 
I    northwest   on   "What 

a  blind  man  can  do." 

For      twenty  -  three 

years  Mr.  Beslin  has 

been    a    member      of 

the   Ancient  Order  of 

United  Workmen, and 

he  gives  his  lectures 

under     the     auspices 

of  that   organization. 

The      lectures      have 

proved     popular,  and 

have    illustrated      in 

an    interesting    man- 
ner the   i'act   that  •  a 

man  who  is   blind  is 

not    necessarily     the 

help  less     creature 

.most  people  imagine.    FRANK    P.    beslin 

This    blind    editor   relates    some   womlarful 

things    accomplished    by    himself    and    by 

pther  blind  people. 

Mr.    Beslin   lost   his   sight   about   twenty- 
two    years    ago    in    a    blast    or    explosion 

while  mining  in  Colorado.  Since  that  time 
,ie  has  supported  a  large  family  and  has 
nade  his  own  living.  He  has,  since  his 
misfortune,  run  a  printing  press,  set  type, 
tnd  published  a  newspaper. 

Mr.  Beslin's  lecture  abounds  with  hu- 
norous  situations  and  spicy  savings  and 
lully  demonstrates  what  any  man  can  do 
vith  difficulties  when  put  to  the  actual 
est,  besides  proving  that  this  blind  man 
it  least  sees  the   bright   side  of   life.    s 


CHICftGO,  ILL 
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GAINS  SIGHT  AFTER  30  YEARS. 

Scotchman,  Blind  from  Birth,  Recovers 

Vision  After  Operation — Dazed 

by  What  He  Sees. 


removed  had  it  not  been  for  a  student  on  a 
vacation  passing  through  the  village.  Hear- 
ing of  the  case,  he  made  an  examination 
and  thought  It  possible  to  give  the  man, 
whose  name  is  John  Carruth,  sight.  . 

He  brought  the  case  to  the  notice  of  the 
institution.  Carruth  was  taken  there  and 
operated  upon.  He.  is  now  home  again,  with 
good  sight.  In  describing  the  sensations 
when  light  first  dawned  upon  him  he  said 
the  first  face  he  saw  was  that  of  the  doctor. 
He  was  bewildered,  but  thought  he  must  be 
looking  on  a  face  for  the  first  time.  Then 
'he  saw  the  face  of  the  nurse  and  knew  she 
must  be  a  woman,  for  her  face  was  so  pale 
and  smooth. 

His  first  meeting  under  the  altered  condi- 
tions with  his  mother  was  the  most  pathetic 
incident  of  the  recovery.  "  Lovely "  was 
the  word  he  used  when  he  gazed  upon  her 
face,  and  the  mother's  joyous  cry,  "  Eh,  lad- 
die, you  can  see!  you  can  see!"  made  the 
hearts  of  those  who  heard  it  throb  in  s 
L_*t-#  


[BY  CABLE  TO  THE  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE.] 
[Copyright:  „90i»:  By  the  New  Yo<-»_  Herald.  ] 
LONDON,  May  23.— A  most  touching  and 
pretty  story  comes  from  the  little  Scotch 
village  of  Croft  Head,  Bridge  of  Weir,  where 
a  man  of  30  years,  blind  from  his  birth,  has 
been  given  sight  by  Dr.  Maitland  Ramsey 
of   the   Glasgow   Ophtrv  !  stltute;     He 

might   never   have  had  the  veil  of  darkness 


FEELINGS  OF  THE 
BLIND  ME  TOLD 


Man  Whose  Sight  Is  Restored 
After  Thirty  Years  Says  Blind- 
ness Is  Blacker  than  Black. 


Stecial  Cable  DisWch  to  The  Inter  Ocean. 
EDINBURGH,     May     23.— John    Carruth, 
whose  sight  has  been  restored  after  a  life  of 
thirty  years  spent  in  vague  imaginings,  says 
blindness  is  blacker  than  black.   He  is  a  most 
interesting  study.     The  flood  of  intelligence 
which  has  dawned  on  him  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  record  in  all  its  phases.    This  par- 
ticular one  of  darkness  of  the  blind  is  very 
interesting.    Yesterday  he  traveled  to  Green- 
,ock  to  see  the  sea.    He  passed  through  long 
and  short  tunnels.    In  one  of  these  his  com- 
panion,  who   is  blessed  with  full  sight,  ex- 
perienced   the    most   intense    darkness,    re- 
sembling, as  he  expressed  it.  that  of  the  most 
impenetrable  night.    He  spoke  of  this  to  Mr. 
Carruth,   who   replied;   "It  is  aye  dark,  but 
there's  a  feeling  of  light  to  me  yet." 
His  friend  replied:   "But  it  is  pitch  dark. 
"Oh     nothing   of    the  sort,"  said  Carruth. 
It's   na   sae   dark   as   it  used  to  be  when  1 
couldna  see." 

Made  Timi»l  *>y  Sight- 
Some   other   curious  facts   about   Carruth  j 
are  that  he  has  been  moving  about  with  his 
eyes  open  for  practically  only  two  days,  am. 
for  the  first  time  has  experienced  what  it  is 
to  be  able  to  see  and  yet  be  afraid.    When 
he  was  blind  he  rode  horseback  and  delivered 
messages  and  parcels.    He  was  never  afraid 
of  making  a  wrong  turn,  or  of  being  thrown 
from   his   horse.     He   now   declares  that  be 
would  be  afraid  to  do  so.     He  walked  on  a 
rude   plank   lying  only  on  one  rail  over  the 
water  with  perfect  confidence  when  he  was 
blind.     He  is  very  timid  now.    He  also  feels 
as  he  never  did  before  that  he  may  get  run 
over,   or   miss   his    footing,  and  he  must  be 
careful  to  look  where  he  is  going. 
Now    Enjoys    Smoking. 
As  the  train  approached  Greenock  he  ob- 
served that  they  were  approaching  that  town. 
When  asked  how  he  knew  he  said  he  could 
tell   by   the   sound,  although  nothing  of  the 
kind    was    appreciated   by    his     companion. 
I  When  he  smoked  cigarettes  during  his  blind- 
ness  he   did  not  obtain  half  t_e  enjoyment 
that  he  does  now.    His  expressions  of  wonder 
and  admiration  of  the  beauty  of  everything  as 
the  train  passed  by  the  fields  and  farms  ami 
i  trees  showed  intense  delight  and  the  deepest 
interest. 


r    "T    am   taking  stock;  I  canna  make  it  all 

out  yet    it  will  come  doun."     He  could  hard- 

lv    say    that    he  had  a  definite  idea  of  what 

L  women  were  like,  but  he  never  thought 

hey  were  "sae  bright  and  sae  bonny.  / 
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Anonymous.  . 
Anonymous . . 
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A  sufferer . .  ■ 

S.   B.   D 

Anonymous . . 

vr    G.  B 

Tv/o  friends 
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One  of  the  most  active  Charity  Workers  in  New  Eng- 
land. 
Mrs     Holmes'  ambition  was  to  excel  all  other 
occasions  held    for   the  benefit  of  the  Home  and 
the  deaf  took  pleasure  in  seeing  that  her  hopes 
were  realized.      notables  were  well  covered 


g  that  her  hopes 
ne tables  were  well  covered  with 
such  as  aprons,  flowers,  books, 
sofTpHlows;  candies,  potted  plants,  etc  Quilts 
and  rugs  of  every  description  graced  the  walls 
several  of  them  being  the  handiwork  of  the  deal. 

„ ,       ,      -r, „_j     „r  r>„.„krifl<ro    on  elnprlv 


pleasure  m  seeing  mat  ua  1 
The  tables  were  well  covered  wil 

saleable  articles 


$15.15 

**  on  the     *'   St    John   about   the  inyest- 
t   win  see  Mr.    »«••  *  ^      grateful 

ment  of  the  haUnce^  ^^  and   t0 
thanks   go   out  £  th co^  ^  ^      This 

gi£t  will  brighten  ^^  H.  Spbncb.  Jb. 
West  Somerville. 

THE  SILENT  WORKER^ 
TRENTO^^r^;S'ofthe 

Blind  or  \irmVro^ever  recorded  in 
best  social  funct ion  ever  ^ 

the    history    ot    tne   i 
Home,  credit  of  which    s  du    t     ^ 
George  Ho  hues    and    he  ^  the 

for  their  untinngeftorts 
affair    a    brilliant    success 
church  was  overcrowded  b>    tQ  ^ 
and    admirers   of  1 h^  ~ectiveiy  x75 
number  of  over  300   resp  d&y 

— "»     on  Apnt  21  and  125  t  u 

Mr.  Chester,  the  sexto- rfTnm  y 
incr   had   many    years  exper  lonoUS  he 

Sftted  that  the  affa* _« ^  desplte  the  fact 
had  ever  seen  in  *»  Jf«£ ance  several  other 
that  the  horse  show  and  perc °     g  tic  people 

Fairs  drew  a  large  ^to^d  the  wheels 
away,  but  our  united  efforts  luor  books> 

oM  berality  in  the  sale  of  fancy  g 

?lfices  »  and  refreshment ,      A*^;  tQ  the  Deaf 
:r^rg^ho  cSeUn  fj  and  ^ 

Prions  sales  and  admission ^J*  is  ^.18 
amounted    to   $103^18 ■  a«d I      e         ^      ^ 
which    goes  to   the   bm^ing  te  report  of 

That  she    will  S-eo°nut  ^e0amount  already  rea- 


t  (Jambriage.  an  emeiiy 
,  produced    a   silk    quilt 
made  by  her  own  hands  that  was  greatly  admir- 
ed   this  too  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  is  nearly 
blind.     Another  quilt  that  attracted  considerable 
j„  u„  -HrJlllom  T-T    finldsnuth.  01 


blind.  Another  quilt  that  attracted  cons 
attention  was  made  by  William  H.  Goldsmith  of 
Cambridge,  who  is  an  adept  at  needle  work. 
Mrs  Hattie  Wheeler,  sister  in-law  to  George 
Holmes,  showed  a  pretty  silk  (log  cabin)  quilt 
originated  by  herself.  William  K.  Chase  of 
Winsted,  Conn.,  sent  the  Fair  some  rugs  of  his 
own  make  a  few  weeks  previous  to  his  death 
and   they    were  still  all  the  more  admired.     The 

r       n,P  best  skill  in  workmanship  went  to 
prize  for  the  bes :skiu  t       wbose  rug 

M"    Heverv   oreUy    original    design.     The    silk 
was    a   ver>    preuy    "»  »  Rhoda  Barnard 

quilt  designed  by  t^^.^,,   vears  to 

1  aS    ?etaeUtlThe  SSSf  stZyPost,  dated  April 
complete,      lne  bo:,  1 /  . .leno-th.     Unfortu- 

26,  speaks  of  his  work  at    «len  ^  ^ 

nately  we  have  not  ^e  sPa«^        P.llowa    doll- 

An  endless  variety  of  prett>soiF 
ies    of  every  description     and    doll, ^^^ 

forth    to    vie^\/f"     t'auntTemima  with  her 
beautiful  $20  doll  down    o  aunt  je  ^^ 

whisk-broom  folded  inside   her  skirt. 
:e"e\nfinitesmal  but  sold  wrywh 

The  first  ^VCI%o  the  Fa  rPbSyeMis.  Roberts,  of 
Jemima,  ^^f^l^y^in  the  perspn  of  a 
New  York,  and  the :  first  bu>e  he  Fair  an  j|. 

wealthy  ^^t^o"  liberal  purchaiel. 

-S^yl-^socW^^ 

Tsrs^fissrs  s^  *  the  WOrthy 

TUeS/abyv  the6  da!,'  tlte  next  evening  the  ladies 
[ratetendanceeat  the  booths  raked  in  more  shek- 
3s  than  they  dui  the  previous  ;  a .;^.  fo 

The  tables  were  r^am  Barnard,  for  Maine; 
named    ladies:    Mn.  WUl iam  wilHam  T 

New    Hampshire  aul\ermo  charles  Burrill, 

Morlock,  for^ode    sU.u  1       ^^  ^    WQrces 

for   Lynn;    Mrs.    ^reu  »         Samuel  S.  Cross,  for 
Mrs.  p.  ^  Bowdenand      -  hamt^  HoimeS) 

Beverly;  Mrs    K('ss;s  .\7,.p,ht  ;uld  her  sister.  Miss 
for  Boston;  Mrs.    I. u  ^  \\  •  U  R    Blanchard  and 

^Vute^&^Bo.tonSewi»KCi«le; 


Mrs.  H.  P.  Chapman,  for  Salem;  Mrs.  Edwin  W. 
?risbee,  for  Flowers  and  Plants  ;  Miss  McCullnni 
or  books  ;  Miss  Ella  Moore,  for  Grab-bags;  Hen- 
ietta  White,  for  tovs  :  Misses  Lottie  Holmes  and 
Smuia  White,  for  Candies,  and  Mrs.  Adam  Ache- 
ion,  for  Tea.  Mrs.  Charles  Walker,  Mrs.  Hattie 
A'heeler.  Mrs.  Jennie  Wise,  Mrs.  Frank  Bigelow 
md  Miss  Gertrude  Aeheson  had  charge  of  the  ice 
:ream  and  refreshment  table. 

Mrs.  Adam  Aeheson  was  so  tastefully  attired 
n  a  red  figured  Japanese  costume  that  she  was 
he  cynosure  of  all  eves.  So  dark  complexioned 
s  she  that  every  one  took  her  for  a  Japanese 
woman.     The  tea  table  was  overcrowded,  so  Mrs. 


S    LENT  WORKER    ENG. 

Trinty  Church,  Where  the  Fair  was  Held. 

Achesen  sought  the  assistance  of  friends  to  serve 

the  tea. 

Altough  the  ladies  are  entitled  to  most  of  the 
credit  for  the  successful  management  of  the  Fair, 
Messrs.  George  Holmes,  Frank  Roberts,  William 
Goldsmith  and  Edwin  Frisbee  rendered  much 
valuable  aid.  ,    . 

Towards  the  close  of  the  Fair  the  remaining 

articles  were  auctioned  off  by  Allan  B.  Meacham, 

netting  a  good  sum,  and  all    the  unsold   articles 

were  placed  in  charge  of  Mr.    Frisbee   and    they 

will  probably  be  auctioned  off  again    next   Fall. 

Miss  Lottie  Holmes  assisted  the  auctioneer. 

Miss  Amelia  McColluni  was  awarded  the  first 
prize  (a  sofa  pillow)  for  the  handsomest  doll 
which  she  elaborately  dressed  in  blue  satin  com- 
bined with  white  silk  applique. 

Miss  J.  C.  Haines  carried  off  the  second  prize 
(a  jewel  casket)  for  best  sofa  pillow. 

Henry  M.  Howe  congratulated  himself  for  win- 
ning first  prize  (sofa  pillow)  for  best  rug. 

The  second  prize  (silk  armlets)  went  to  M.  J. 
O'Neil  for  ingenuity  in  making  tools. 

Mrs.  Henry  White  dropped  in  for  the  first  time 
1  many  who  have  never  met  her  before,  had  the 
isure  of  an  introduction.     She  made  a  great 
•iv  acquaintances  and  became  decidedly  popu- 
lar. 

Mr.  Harry  F.  Babbitt,  that  go-lucky  bachelor, 
':    lped  swell  the  proceeds  of  the  Fair  immensely 
reating  the  whole  crowd  unmindful  of  the  cost, 
hich  he  enjoyed  fully  as  much  as  they  did. 
Samuel  McCarthy,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  a  well 
known    "typo"  and  a  chivalrous  gentleman  of 
unbounded   popularity  and  unassuming  disposi- 
n    is  one  of  the  most  liberal  contributors  to  the 
nie  Fund.      He  donated  a  number  of  shaving 
pads,  on  all  the  covers  of  which   he  painted  the 
head' of  a    beautiful  young  woman,   underneath 
which  was  printed  the  words  "  A  Clean  Shave  ." 
Mrs.  George  Zimmer,  of  Powell,  donated  a  pret- 
ty quilt  in  behalf  of  the  gentleman.      It  sold   for 
$] .50. 


A  blind  friend  of  Mrs.  Douglas,  of  Gardiner, 
crotcheted  a  shopping  bag  with  shoe  lacings,  her 
work  having  surpassed  all  the  work  done  by  the 
sewing  circle. 

Tuesday  evening,  William  E.  Shaw  exhibited 
his  electrical  devices,  already  well  known  to  our 
readers,  preceding  which  he  made  a  neat  speech, 
as  follows  : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — This  is  a  worthy  object  which 
we  all  have  come  to  help  along.  Of  course  you  can  rea- 
lize the  need  of  such  a  Home  for  the  Aged  and  Blind 
Deaf-Mutes,  who  would  have  been  sadly  out  of  place  in 
alms  houses  among  people  with  whom  they  had  no 
means  of  communication. 

Mrs.  George  Holmes,  who  was  the  first  one  to  think  of 
this  Fair,  and  who  worked  hardest  to  carry  it  through, 
asked  me  to  give  an  electrical  exhibition  for  this  worthy 
object  and  I  am  glad  to  do  something  at  this  Fair.  I 
have  worked  hard,  but  with  little  or  no  profit  on  electrical 
devices  for  the  benefit  of  the  Deaf  for  several  years, 
but  I  am  not  discouraged  and  will  go  on  working  in  that 
direction  as  long  as  I  am  able. 

Years  ago,  I  used  to  keep  .my  watch  under  my  pillow 
at  night  and  whenever  I  woke  up,  I  was  obliged  to  light 
a  match  to  find  out  the  time  and  generally  found  it  to  be 
2  or  3  A.M.  Then  I  bought  an  alarm  clock  and  after 
several  failures,  I  succeeded  in  making  an  alarm  and 
awakener  with  several  different  combinations  which  I 
shall  have  the  pleasure  of  exhibiting  to  you  this  evening. 

Before  doing  this,  however,  I  would  like  to  read  to  you 
a  letter  from  the  late  Phillips  Brooks  who  was  warmly 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  Deaf,  and  after  having 
helped  us  to  a  church  with  a  minister  who  could  preach  to 
us  in  our  language,  and  was  planning  to  do  other  things 
for  our  benefit,  but  death  put  an  untimely  end  to  his 
plans.  He  wrote  me  a  letter  while  I  was  at  school,  as 
follows  : 

Boston,  28  April,  1892. 

My  dear  friend  : —  I  thank  you  very  much  for 
your  letter  and  beg  you  to  give  my  kindest  wishes  and 
the  assuiances  to  the  boys  and  girls  who  are  in  the  in- 
stitute with  you.  Try  to  tell  them  and  tell  yourself  that 
the  value  of  life  depends  not  so  much  upon  its  quantity 
as  upon  its  quality,  and  that  although  in  some  ways  their 
lives,  like  the  lives  of  most  people,  are  restricted  and 
hindered  from  much  that  they  would  like  to  do,  yet  still 
the  power  is  given  them  of  faithfully  doing  within  their 
range  those  things  in  which  their  natures  shall  at  once 
show  what  God  has  put  in  them  and  shall  grow  into  even 
greater  things. 

I  shall  always  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  and  I  send 
you  my  best  wishes. 

I  am  faithfully  your  friend, 

Phillip  Brooks. 


Bishop  Brook's  letter  was  read  orally  by  Rev. 
Mr.  S.  S.  Searing  and  appreciated  by  all. 

Mr.  Shaw  then  proceeded  with  his  electrical 
exhibition.  Then  came  the  noise  of  his  alarm 
and  thumping  of  explosive  caps,  dead  weights 
and  the  light  of  the  electrical  spark. 

Sexton  Chester,  of  Trinity  church,  is  a  very 
chivalrous  gentleman,  having  kindly  escorted 
the  wealthy  people  through  the  Fair.  Thanks  are 
due  him  for  doing  the  best  he  could  to  lessen 
the  charity  work  of  the  lady  aids. 

The  deaf  and  blind  pupils  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution visited  the  Fair  Tuesday  and  Wednes- 
day evenings,  much  to  their  delight. 

Rev.    Mr.  Searing  spent  most  of  the  time  at 
the  fair  doing  all  he  could  to  assist  the  committee 
and  kept  the  ladies  in   a  fit  of  hiliarity  with  his 
humor. 

Miss  McCullum  had  charge  of  the  book  depart- 
ment. The  "Story  of  My  Life,  "  by  Helen  Keller, 
sold  very  profitably.  Many  large  department 
stores  gave  generously  some  of  their  spare  stock. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  doners  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Home  : 

Massachusetts. — Mrs.  Gould,  Mrs.  McCormick, 
Miss  Begelow,  Mrs.  Derby,  Mrs.  Cutter,  Mrs. 
McMaher,  Mrs.  Kelly,  Miss  H.  S.  Loeke,  Mrs. 
Sara  Loeke,  Miss  S.  E.  Rose,  Miss  Julia  Wise- 
man, Mrs.  Wm.  Taylor,  Mrs.  Pattie,  Miss  McKay, 
Mrs.  E.  W.  Frisbee,  Boston  Sewing  Circle,  Miss 
Moore,  Mrs.  Walker,  Mrs.  Blanchard,  Mrs.  Emer- 
son, Mrs.  Wheeler,  Mrs.  Jennie  Wise,  Mr.  Gold- 
smith, Mrs.  Eaton,  Miss  Callender,  Mrs.  Wright, 
Miss  Lafferty,  Mrs.  W.  Abbott,  Mrs.  Kale  Bar- 
nard, Miss  Alice  Barnard,  Mrs.  Wood,  Miss  Mary 
Bixley,  Mrs.  Holmes,  Mrs.  Burrill,  Mrs  Willis, 
Miss  French,  Mrs.  Zimmer,  Mrs.  Wardman,  Mrs. 
Estabrook,  Miss  Ida  Brooks,  Mrs.  Nelson,  Miss 
Beuvit,  Mrs.  Mack,  Mrs.  Tripp,  Mrs.  G.  C.  Saw- 
yer, Miss  Chaflin,  Mrs.  Haynes,  Miss  McLaugh- 
lin, Miss  Chamberlain,  Mrs.  Carter,  Mrs.  Bowden, 
Mrs.  Dickson,  Mrs.  Larabee,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Con- 
verse, Miss  McCollum,  Mrs.  Jennie  Ladd,  Henry 
M.  Howe,  Mrs.  Trask,  Mrs.  Marcus  Brown,  Mrs. 


y»    * 


Trask,  Hannah  Sohlberg,  Miss  Gillpatic,  Mrs. 
Gardner,  Mrs.  Knight,  Mrs.  Tarto,  Mrs'.  Bur- 
rucker,  Miss  Rudolph,  Mrs.  Howe,  Miss  Kirby, 
Miss  Ayres.  Mrs.  Cook,  Mrs.  Warner,  Mrs.  Cut- 
let, Mrs.  Fainnan,  Mrs.  Coe,  Miss  Woolson,  Mr. 
O.  J.  O'Neil,  Miss  Powers,  Miss  Condon,  Miss 
Boutilier,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rock,  Mrs.  Deon,  Mrs 
Mrs.  Snow,  Mr.  J.  C.  Baker,  Mrs.  Cross,'  Mrs! 
Chapman,  Misses  Josephine  and  Alvina  Cham- 
berlian,  Mrs.  Caroline  Ross,  Miss  Emily  Gold- 
smith. 

Maine.  —  Mrs.     Wilders,     of    Portand  :     Miss 

Josephine  Greenwood,  Mrs.  Fuller,  of  So.   Paris. 

Rhode  Island.— Mrs.  M.  Follet,   Mrs.   Morlock! 

Mrs.  Miller,  Mrs.  Steere,  Miss  Butler,  Mrs.  Lester! 

Connecticut.— Maud  I.  Clark,  (  hearing) 

Tampa,  Florida.— Mrs.  James  McKay,  wife  of 

the  Mayor. 

Nezv  York.  —  Mrs.  Clara  Roberts.  Miss  Cora  I 
Gordon,  Mrs.  Lizzie  Abrahams,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Packard,  of  Brooklyn,  Mrs.  Barnard,  of  Brooklyn! 
Pennsylvania.— Mrs.  George  Sanders. 
Maifie.  —  Mrs.  Carlisle,  Mrs.  Brown,  Mrs. 
Folsom,  Mrs.  Staples,  Mrs.  Bowers,  Mrs.  Wey- 
mouth, Miss  Upton,  Mrs.  Bowler,  Mrs.  Wakefield, 
Mrs.  Flynn,  Miss  Scoles,  Mrs.  Mayberry,  Miss 
Harvey,  Miss  Martha  Hall,  Miss  Pennell,  Miss 
OsgooJ,  and  Mrs.  Simpson. 

New  Hampshire.— Miss  Ellsworth,  Mr.  William 
E.  White,  Miss  Carrie  Culver,  Misss  Worcester, 
Miss  Emma  Colburn,  Mrs.  Lizzie  Fish,  Mr  Frank 
Blodgett,  Mrs.  Silva  Chapman,  Mr.  Gray,  Mrs. 
Gay. 

Among  the  donations  to  the  recent  Fair  are  as 
follows  :  Boxes  of  fine  linen  letter  paper,  by 
Shephard  ;  a  dozen  towels,  by  Houton  &  Doulton  ; 
a  dozen  handkerchiefs,  by  Houton  &  Henderson  ;' 
a  counterpane,  by  Gilchrist,  given  to  the  Home! 
by  Mrs.  Holmes  ;  twenty-five  yards  of  cotton  table 
drapery,  by  Pitts  &  Kimball,  all  of  the  wealthy, 
and  prominent  merchants  of  Greater  Boston. 

Almos  Smith,  of  apple  celebrity,  sent  the  Fair 
a  barrel  of  apples,  but  it  arrived  so  late  that  Mrs. 
Holmes  tried  to  sell  them  before  the  Fair  closed 
and  succeeded  very  well.  Mrs.  Holmes  is  devot- 
ed heart  and  soul  to  the  noble  charity  and  is 
considered  as  one  of  the  most  active  workers  New 
England  has  ever  had. 

The  members  of  the  Sewing  Circle  did  a  power- 
ful lot  of  good  for  the  Fair  by  their  self-sacrificing- 
work. 

Lottie  Holmes,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Holmes,  performed  a  valuable  service  by  making 
the  largest  sale  of  candy,  with  the  assistance  of 
Miss  Emma  White,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Henry  C.  White.  Credit  is  also  due  Mrs.  Charles 
Burrill,  of  Lynn,  and  Mrs.  William  Morlock,  for 
the  largest  number  of  articles  sold. 

Some  dainty  boxes  of  candy  were  donated  by 
Jordan. 

Dr.  Donald,  a  friend  of  Editor  Hodgson  of  the 
Deaf- Mutes'  Journal,  bought  a  gold-framed  pho- 
tograph of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Gallaudet, 
with  whom  he  has  cultivated  intimate  terms  of 
friendship.  He  donated  the  Fair  a  checque  for 
five  dollars. 

Miss  Maggie  Dolan,  of  Burlington,  Vt.,  has 
kindly  remembered  the  Home  with  a  present  of 
two  large  boxes  of  famous  Vermont  creamery 
butter.  Her  generosity  is  appreciated  by  the  in- 
mates. 

Among  other  donations  to  the  Home  are  : — A 
silver  communion  service,  surplice  and  three 
stoles,  by  Mrs  Catherine  Gray  Haskins,  sister  of 
the  late  Rev.  Horatio  Gray,  of  New  York,  and 
several  large  Bible  pictures,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Magee,  of  Boston. 

Mr.  Henry  Wise,  of  Simsbury,  Conn.,  has 
worked  so  incessantly  for  the  Home,  that  he  has 
found  it  in  cessary  to  take  a  much  needed  rest. 

The  proceeds  of  the  Strawberry  Festival  at 
Tarntic  Pond  Grove,  in  Nashua,  N.  H.,  on  Dec- 
oration Da)  May  30th,  will  go  to  the  Home 
Fund.  There  will  be  outdoor  sports  and  a  good 
time  generally.  Come  one,  come  all,-  and  enjoy 
yourselves  to  the  tune  of"  Eat,  Drink  and  be 
Merry,  and  help  the  good  cause.  The  admission 
is  thirty-five  cents,  including  strawberries,  ice 
cream,  lemonade  and  refreshments. 


■ 

Mrs.  Holmes  and  her  Tad y  aids  intend  to  an- 
nounce another  glorious  Fair  next  Fall,  and  in 
the  meantime  they  are  doing  their  best  to  swell 
the  Building  Fund. 

George  C.  Sawyer  gave  us  a  reading  of  "Lady 
of  Lyons,  "  by  Lord  Bulwer,  Saturday  evening, 
May   2d  inst.,  which  was  very  interesting. 

A  grand  ball  and  entertainment  will  be  given 
at  Mechanics'  Hall,  in  Nashua,  N.  H.,  Friday 
evening,  May  29th,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Columbia  Club,  Allan  B.  Meacham  being  the 
chief  manager.  The  entertainment  is  predicted 
to  be  one  of  the  most  unique  affairs.  It  will  in- 
clude fancy  dancing,  rope  skipping,  magical 
tricks,  and  '■  The  Hypnotist  and  his  Victims.  " 
An  admission  fee  of  fifty  cents  for  gentlemen  and 
thirty-five  cents  for  ladies  will  be  charged. 

J.  C.  Peirce. 


n  Deaf-mute  electrician. 

WILLIAM   EDWARD    SHAW. 

WILLIAM  EDWARD  SHAW,  the  subject  of 
our  sketch,  was  born  in  St.  John,  New 
Brunswick,  March  7th,  1869.  His  father  was 
captain  of  a  merchant  ship,  having  traveled  all 
over  the  world.  While  Willie  was  with  his  grand- 
parents, at  the  age  of  five  3'ears,  he  was  seized 
with  a  severe  attack  of  cerebro  spinal  meningetis 
which  left  him  a  weakling  physically,  bereft  of  the 
faculty  of  hearing,  so  his  father  took  him  to  India, 
hoping  that  the  warm  climate  would  restore 
his  hearing,  but  all  to  no  result.  William  took  to 
the  sea  with  his  father  and  saw  a  great  deal  of  the 
world.  Outdoor  life  built  up  his  physical  con- 
stitution. William  kept  on  with  his  father  at  sea 
until  his  father  was  deprived  of  his  kind  and 
fatherly  captain,  wtio  was  drowned  in  1877. 

When  in  his  teens  his  mother  moved  to  Port- 
land, Maine,  and  sent  him  to  the  Portland  School 
to  cultivate  his  voice  orally.  His  mother  was  not 
satisfied  with  his  meagre  attainments  in  the  way 
of  education,  so  she  sent  him  to  school  in  Hart- 
ford where  he  graduated  with  honors  in  1803, 
having  improved  his  language  and  added  greatly 
to  his  general  store  of  information. 

He  secured  a  good  position  in  a  carriage  factory 
in  Portland,  Maine,  where  he  fortunately  won  the 
maternal  and  paternal  friendship  of  a  wealthy 
family  who  treated  him  like  a  son.  His  kind 
friend,  F.  O.  Baily,  is  an  extensive  manufacturer 
of  carriages  in  that  town,  and  in  his  large,  hand- 
some warerooms  in  Portland  he  keeps  a  stock  of 
everything  in  the  horse  business. 

Mr.  Shaw  worked  for  Mr.  Bailey  for  about  two 
years,  but  delved  into  the  mysteries  of  electricity, 
therefore  he  decided  to  strike  out  into  the  world 
and  earn  his  own  means  of  self  support,  so  he  left 
the  carriage  shop  for  good  and  got  a  position  as 
electrician  in  the  Anchor  Electric  Company, 
Boston  Mass. 

He  has  been  employed  respectively  in  the  An- 
chor Electric  Co.  for  five  years  past  and  in  the 
plant  of  Holtzer  Cabot  &  Co.,  in  Brookline,  Mass., 
for  more  than  three  years.     He  has  always  been  a 
disciple  of  electricity  and  his  experience  embraces 
all     kinds    of    electrical    construction.     He    has 
a     good     elementary    education   with     excellent 
mechanical  talents  and  stands  high  in  theesteem 
of  his  employers.      He  has   been  employed   in   the 
testing  room  for  at  least  one  year,  but  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  automatic  motor  room,  chiefly  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  other  work  is  so  dangerous,  on 
account  of  his  deafness. 

Did  you  ever  pause  to  think  what  a  job  the 
average  alarm  clock  has  with  a  deaf-mute.  Many 
mutes  have  steady  employment  and  are  obliged  to 
be  at  work  at  a  stated  time  in  the  morning,  like 
ordinary  persons  who  can  blissfully  give  thein- 
seves  up  to  slumber  and  feel  sure  of  waking  up  on 
time,  and  one  of  their  greatest  toubles  is  the  feel- 
ling  that  they  may  not  get  regularly  out  of  bed. 
Mr.  W.  E.  Shaw  has  invented  something  novel  in 
the  way  of  an  alarm  clock,  such  as  wakes  him  up 
at  any  stated  time.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to 
go  into  details  of  his  invention  as  it  has  been  pub- 
lished in  the  Boston  Herald  and  in  the  Silent 
Worker. 
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SILENT  WORKER     ENG 

William  Edward  Shaw. 

He  has  at  home  a  varied  assortment  of  electri- 
cal appliances,  and  frequently  works  at  his  in- 
ventions, hoping  to  benefit  his  brethren.  One  of 
bis  original  devices  is  in  the  form  of  acupid's 
heart  in  a  target.  The  moment  the  arrow  strikes 
the  centre  of  the  heart,  the  electric  light  that 
illuminates  the  gallery  goes  out  and  a  colored  light 
immediately  appears  behind  the  target  bringing 
into  view  the  red  heart.  The  revolver  will  take 
the  place  of  bow  and  arrow.  He  feels  sure  that 
the  novelty  will  draw  a  great  many  young  people 
to  any  summer  shooting  gallery  that  adopts  one 
of  these  novlties  for  attracting  trade. 

Mr.  Shaw  has  just  added  to  his  stock  of  electri- 
cal contrivances  a  modern  apparatus  by  means  of 
which  babies  of  deaf-mute  parents  can  waken 
them  up.  It  consists  of  a  croquet  ball  attached 
to  a  spring  which  is  tied  to  the  sleeping  baby  and 
will  hammer  on  the  bedstead  whenever  it  swings 
its  arms  if  it  is  either  awakened  by  a  noise  which 
its  parents  cannot  hear  or  is  taken  sick. 

Mr.  Shaw  lost  his  wife,  a  woman  of  sweet  and 
sunny  disposition,  through  heart  failure,  last 
April,  and  his  co-workers  presented  him  with  a 
purse  of  $100  as  a  mark  of  esteem  and  sympathy 
in  his  bereavement.  He  has  a  handsome  little 
son   in  the  care  of  a  family. 

Mr.  Shaw  has  tried  to  turn  most  of  his  time  to 
advantage  in  originating  modern  electrical  con- 
trivances, but  circumstances  have  kept  him  at 
work  all  the  time.  Joseph  C.  Peirce. 





BLIND-KEED  MORE  ROOM 

Early    Enlargement    of    Faribault      School 

Recommended — Board    Bills  of 

State   Wards: 

The  board  of  managers  for  the  Faribault 
schools  recommends  that  the  $18,000  an- 
iropriated  for  a  new  building  for  the  Wind 
•school  be  made  use  of  as  soon  as  possible, 
is  the  school  is  badly  in  need  of  the  ad- 
ditional room.  At  the  meeting  yesterday, 
the  board  raised  salaries  to  a  small  extent! 
amounting  to  $850  a  year  on  the  whole 
pay  roll. 

Inmates  of  the  school  for  the  deaf  show  ' 
the  smallest  per  capita  cost  for  food  of  any 
state  institution,  only  a  trifle  over  10  cents 
a  day,  altho  they  get  good  average  fare. 
The  weekly  cost  of  board  for  inmates  at 
the  different  institutions  is  as  follows: 
Anoka  asylum,  98  cents;  Hastings  asvlum, 
$l.ot;  Fergus  Falls  hospital,  78  cents- 
Rochester  hospital.  $1.03;  St.  Peter  hos- 
pital, $101;  Faribault  School  for  the  Blind 
83  cents;  Faribault  School  for  the  Deaf! 
71  cents;  Faribault  School  for  the  Feeble- 
minded, 90  cents;  Owatonna  public  school, 
73  cents;  Red  Wing  training  school,  78 
--,  reformatory,  $1.30,  and  state  prison 
85   cents. 


GENERAL  PALMER'S 
MUNIFICENCE  TO  SCHOOL 
FOR  DEAF  ANDRIINI 
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Another  of  the  legion  of  Gen- 
eral Palmer's  deeds  of  benevolence 
and  philanthropy  has  just  been 
made  public.  He  has  given  the 
State  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
Blind  the  means  to  acquire  a  © 
tract  of  nearly  eight  acres  east 
of  the  present  school  property,  in  I  I 
addition  to  a  splendid  library 
The  playground  will  be  known  as  © 
Palmer  field  and  the  library  rs  © 
the  Palmer  library.  The  sum  © 
donated  for  these  purposes  was  © 
nearly  $21,000.  © 
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The  authorities  of  the  school  have  for 
a  long  time  felt  the  vital  necessity  of 
acquiring  additional  space  to  supply  the 
constantly-growing  needs  of  the  insti- 
tution, and  at  the  last  session  of  the 
legislature  petitioned  for  a  special  ap- 
propriation of  $25,000  to  purchase  the 
three  and  a  half  acres  between  their 
property  and  Willow  street.  It  was  <"elt 
thnt  the  purchase  of  the  strip,  fast  be- 
ing built  upon,  was  a  measure  that  could 
cafpiv     delayed.     Other 

items  made  the  total  amount  asked  for 
$59,500. 

General  Palmer  about  this  time  visited 
the  school.  With  his  usual  keen  judg- 
ment he  saw  that  even  with  this  addi- 
tional space,  the  territory  of  the  school 
could  not  possibly  supply  adequate  play 
grounds,  and  he  promptly  offered  to 
help.  He  informed  the  superintendent 
and  trustees  that  he  was  ready  to  do- 
nate the  means  to  purchase  the  vacant 
land  east  of  the  school  between  Willow 
and  Hancock  streets,  on  condition  tnat 
the  state  grant  the  entire  sum  asked  for. 
of  $59,500.  The  sum  he  donated  was 
$10,000. 

General  Palmer's  standpoint  was  that 
legislatures,  while  ready  to  respond  t< 
1  utilitarian  appeals,  are  prone  to  neglect 
provisions  to  conserve  the  aesthetic  in- 
stincts, and  he  undertook  to  give  the 
boys  and  girls  of  the  school  a  play 
ground  that  would  be  at  once  sufficiently 
ample  for  all  future  needs,  and  also  laid 
out  with  due  regard  to  the  sense  of 
just  proportions  and  beauty.  No  one 
tvbo  has  seen  Glen  Eyrie  can  have  failed 
to  notice  that  the  sense  of  the  aesthetic 
must  bv  strongly  characteristic  in  the 
owner. 

Later  it  was  found  that  certain  build- 
ings, contiguous  to  the  vacant  land 
would  not  interfere  with  General  Palm- 
er's   conception,    and    he   authorized   the 

purchase   o£    these   until    the   total   su: 
given  by  him  amounted  to  nearly  $21,00 

Ten    thousand   dollars   of  this   sum', 
has  been  arranged,  is  to  be  so  inves'te 
that   it   will   serve  as  a  library  fund  fo 
the  school  for  all  time  to  come.     All*  rl» 
knowledge  of  the  deaf  is  gained  througl 
the   eye,    and    books    and    other    reading 
matter    have    a    greater    value    to    therr 
than  to  hearing  persons.     Books  for  tht 
blind    are    costly.      General    Palmer    has 
thus   by   his   benefaction  secured   to   the 
boys  and  girls  of  the  school  what  they 
needed  so  much,  and  what  probably  they 
could    never    have    secured    through    the 


state— aiivple  and  beautiful  play  grounds. 
and  a  splendid  library  fund. 

The  play  ground  will  be  known  as 
Palmer  hold;  the  library  fund  as  the 
Palmer  library  fund.  They  will  make 
the  Colorado  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and 
the  Blind  the  peer  of  any  in  the  land, 
in  this  respect.  With  the  equipment 
made  possible  by  the  $59,500  appropriat- 
ed by  the  legislature,  the  school  will  be 
placed  in  the  very  front  rank  of  Ameri- 
can institutions  of  its  kind. 

General  Palmer  is  today  the  strongest 
asset  of  the  beautiful  city  he  founded 
and  of  the  great  state  he  has  helped  to 
build  up,  and  the  whole  community  .loin 
the  pupils  and  officers  of  the  school  in 
thanking  him  for  bis  latest  manifesta- 
tion of  public  spirit  and  benevolen 
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Convention  of  the   Blind. 
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AH--lJia4,p£j?.arti£ 
of  Maine  are  requested  to  meel 
convention  at  Reception  Hall,  cB 
building,  Portland,  June  17th  and  ISt 
for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  Maine 
Association  for  the  Blind  also  to  se- 
lect delegates  to  secure  legislation  for 
the  blind  at  the  next  Legislature. 
There  will  be  special  rates  at  the  ho- 
tels and  on  all  railroads  from  June 
16th  to  June  19th. 

The   first  meeting  for  the   organiza- 
tion  of  the   association   will   be   called 
to   order   at    9.30   on   the     morning   of 
June    17th.     Other    business     meetings 
will  be  held  at  2  p.  m.  and  %  p.  m.,  the 
same  day,  and  at  9.30  a.^m.  and  2  p.m., 
on    the    day    following     On    Thursday 
evening,      June    ISf'n,    at    8      o'clock,    a 
public   meeting  fag  the  interest   of   the 
association    wj',1   be   held    in   the   main 
hall    of    city     building.     Good    speakers 
have  been  Secured  for  all  meetings. 
W.  J.  Ryan, 

Acting     secretary,  21  Quincy  St., 

Portland,   Me. 
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ON  TRAINING  THE  BLIND. 
Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  superintend- 
ent of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  in 
London,  Eng.,  will  give  a  living  picture 
lecture  before  the  Baptist  ministers  at 
their  Monday  morning  meeting  in  Chip- 
man  Hall.  Tremont  Temple,  showtng 
the  methods  used  in  the  London  institu- 
tion of  training  the  blind  to  be  self- 
supporting. 
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The  recent  deatn'of  th«  Wind  man  who 
was  such  a  conspicuous  figure  about 
Dorchester  for  many  years,  recalls 
a  humorous  Incident  which  occurred 
In  an  undertaker's  establishment 
where  he  was  a  frequent  visitor. 
The  blind  man.  Itl  seems,  would  make 
daily  visits  to  the  place  and  would  of- 
ten be  left  alone  to  take  charge  of  any 
customers  who  might  call.  One  day, 
however— and  he  always  afterward  en- 
joyed hearing-  the  story  told— a  deaf  and 
dumb  man  called  who  was  sent  from  tho 
vicinity  of  Mt.  Bowdoin,  and  the  blind 
man  was  the  only  person  in  the  place. 
The  latter,  on  hearing  the  door  open  and 
close  with  a  bang  and  distinguishing. the 
sound  of  footsteps,  walked  from  a  rear1 
room  where  he  was  sitting  to  the  front 
of  the  store,  where  customers  generally 
left  orders.  He  waited  for  a  while  ex- 
pecting to  hear  some  one  speak,  'but  not 
a  murmur. 

''Well,"  said  the  blind  man,  expecting) 
to  break  the  silence,  "this  is  a  great 
day."  But  there  was  no  reply.  "What 
can  I  do  for  you?"  again  exclaimed  the 
blind  man.  But,  with  the  exception  of 
the-  Stamping  of  feet,  silence  was  still 
maintained.  The  "argument,"  according 
to  one  of  the  employes,  was  waxing 
warm  when  he  appeared  on  the  scene 
and  straightened  matters  out  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  both.  "It  was  a  good  joke," 
the  blind  man  would  say  afterward  in 
telling  the  story,  "but  I  couldn't  see 
through  it  " 

THE    WEB-FOOT. 
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The  Dictionary  in  Print  for  the  Blind. 

The  Maryland  School  for  the  Blii  d  has  issued  the 
fiist  general  dictionary  ever  publi  .hed  for  the  use 
oi  the  blind.  The  work  comprises  18  volumes,  and 
c  ntaius  definitions  of  40,000  word  .. — Reprinted  in 
Web-foot  May  2. 

Oaktnont,  Ta.,  I  lay  II,  1903. 

Editor  The  Web-foot: 

I  am  sorry  to  see  the  above  piece  of  non- 
sense in  any  of  the  L.  P.  F.  It  v  as  Lad  enough 
to  see  it  in  the  1902  Report  of  :he  New  York 
Institution  For  the  Blind.  1 1  is  not  true 
that  the  dictionary  published  by  the  Mary- 
land School  is  the  first  ever  published.  The 
Hiitisfa  and  blind  Association  of  Louden, 
England,  have  published  it  for  years,  and  in 
18  volumes,  if  I  remember  aright,  and  Fan- 
wood  had  it  when  I  was  there  about  Christ- 
mas 1901  I  know  it  was  about  three  feet  long 
along  the  library  shelf. 

It  is  said  that  New  York  Point  is  wonder- 
fully superior  to  anything  else  ever  dreamed 
of,  but  "booming"  it  ought  to  be  kept  within 
the  lines  of  truth  Yours  truly, 

W.  Wade. 


Boston  Mass  Journal', 
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Charles  F.  F.  Campbell  of  London  will 
lecture  on  "The  Practical  Training  of 
the  Blind"  before  the  Baptist  ministers 
in  Chipman  Hall  tomorrow  morning. 
The  lecture  will  be  illustrated  with 
stereopticon. 
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Look  t&j,  'Blind  Man 

a  man  WAO  SUDDENLY 

GOT  fllS  EYESIGHT 

AFTER  30  YEARS  OF 

DARKNESS. 


First 

Thing'  He 

Saw  Was  His 


Ntarse's  Face,  and 
It  Looked  So   Bi 
aed  Queer  It  Frightened  Him   Almost  to  Death,    j 

By  Zfohn  Carrutht  Blind  Man  Who  Now  Sees. 


The  sight  of  a  red  blanket  set  him  off  into  peals  of  laughter. 


; 


tJe  Lfied  his  toot  up  as  high  as  possibie   to  step  up  a  little  step. 
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S'ght  of  a  /erao/J    at  once  nade  h  m   violently  sick  at  his  stomacn. 

wiasgow.  May  22. 
T  the  age  of  thlrjy  years,  lying  on  a  hospital  cor,    with  one  eye  still   bandaged,1 
1  saw  for  the  first   time  In  my  life,  for  I   irai   bf-rn    trfnllT   blind — 

What  I  saw  frightened  me  nearly  to  death,  it  was  so  big  and  made  finch 
nge  motions.  It  seemed  to  be  pressing  down  upon  me.  I  called  out  In  terror,  anil 
out  my  hand.  Then  my  fingers  touched  the  nurse's  face.  I  knew  she  was  there, 
she  had  just  ta.ken  the  bandnge  from  my  eye. 

Wher  my  hand  touched  her  face  I  knew  that   was  what  I   was  touching,  but  I  did 
know  It  was  what  I  saw. 
"What  Is  It?"  I  said.     "For  heaven's  sake,   what  Is  It?" 

The   nurse   answered   me    soothingly,    taking   my    fingers   In    her    hand    and    moving 
m-as  I  could  feel— from  her  mouth  to  her  eyes,  to  her  nose,  chin  and  forehead 
It  Is  my  face  that  you  see,"  she  said.     "Look;  you  know  this  Is  my  mouth    these- 
teeth,  this  my  chin,  here  Is  my  nose  and  these  are  my  eyes." 

Soon  I  knew  that  I  was  actually  seeing  what  was  so  familiar  to  the  touch  of  mv 
m?7£  *  "  f8Ce;     But  the  8en8atIon   ™8  »tlll  one  of  terror-I   seemed  so  small 

I™?  h         eXpanS?  of  human  features  so  familiar  to  my  fingers,  so  unnatural  as  per 
Ived  by  my  new-found  sense.  p 


RED  WAS  A  JOYOUS  COLOR. 


W5?n  ♦tKb1  TU,rae  m°Ved  BWar  ""°m   my  C0t  X  fe,t  a   neTr  ^nsatlon,   which   was   so 
eeabe  that  I  laughed  aloud.     The  nurse  came  back,  but  not  so  close  as  hefL 


eeabl 

"What  Is  that?"  I  asked 

"You  are  looking  at  the  blanket  lying  across  your  feet,"  said  the  nurse 
"Blankets  must  be  very  beautiful  things,"  I  said. 
"It  Is  a  red  blanket,"  the  nurse  explained. 

Then  I  'elt  that   I   knew   why  people  who  could  see  were  alwavs  telling  me  about 
beauty  of  the  red  rose.     This  was  my  first  knowledge  of  colors 

Wa^i0  baii  "m  bCen,  b"nd  fr°m  b'rth  and  had  hIs  sl*ht  »ndden;y  restored  can 
Fd  T,T  <■  9°HWlL0n,  amaZement  uf°n  flr«t  sight  or  the  earth,  the  sky  The 
Id   and  water  and  the  Innumerable  object,  which  he  has  heretofore  known  tbr'ough 

the  Infinitely  more  restricted  senses  of  touch,  smell,  taste  and  hearing. 

Besides,  the  old  world  in  which  eyes  have  no  part  and  the  sixth  sense 
which  one  acquires  In  that  state  so  soon  vanish.  Before  I  gained  my  sight 
I  had  no  conception  of  what  I  missed.  I  was  born  and  brought  up  in  the 
country  a  few  miles  from  Glasgow,  ahd  even  as  a  child,  totally  blind  as  I 
was,  I  could  run  all  about  the  neighborhood  freely. 

My  hearing  was  so  acute  that  I  could  tell  at  once  If  there  was  anything 
unusual  on  the  road  along  which  I  was  walking.  Now  that  I  have  the 
sense  of  sight,  my  other  senses  are  not  nearly  so  keen,  and  the  confidence 
with  which  I  moved  about  blind  amazes  me. 

GUIDED    BY    HIS    "SIXTH    SENSE." 

I  could  feel  the  presence  of  an  obstacle  long  before  I  came  to  It— could 
even  diseern  the  character  of  that  obstacle.  If  it  was  a  wall  I  was  ap- 
proaching I  was  warned  by  a  dull  sense  of  oppression.  If  It  was  a  hedge 
the  sound  of  the  air  coming  through  the  leaves  and  branches  told  me  so. 

The  sound  of  my  footfalls  informed  me  when  I  was  approaching  a 
village.  In  villages  with  which  I  was  familiar  I  could  go  unerringly  to  any 
house  on  any  street  because  of  the  varying  resonance  of  the  ground  under 
my  feet  according  to  the  character  of  the  building  to  which  I  was  nearest. 

By  the  same  means  I  knew  when  I  was  passing  a  vacant  lot.  Thus  I 
was  able  to  turn  corners  without  error. 

Early  In  my  boyhood  1  learned  to  be  useful  at  gardening.     I  worked  In 

a  large  garden,  but  very  soon  I  could  go  directly  to  every  object  In  it  with 

as  great  ease  as  though  I  had  the  use  of  my  eyes.     I  knew  all  the  flowers 

by  touch  and  smell—  though  I  knew  of  their  color  only  through  description 

of  those  about  me  who  could  see.     Though  colors  were  thus  only  a  theory  to  me,  I  was 

able  to  arrange  flowers  Into  bouquets  and  to  pack  them  in  boxes  for  market. 

Once  I  remember  I  travelled  a  short  distance  by  rail  to  an  unfamiliar  town.  It 
was  cold  weather  and  the  windows  were  closed,  so  that  no  odor  from  the  outside 
could  enter,  yet  I  was  able  to  tell  when  the  train  neared  the  town. 


He  reached  cut  of  a  second  story  window  and  tried  to  touch  the  pavement 


EVEN  THE  EARTH  HAD  A  LANGUAGE  FOR  HIM.  i 

"We  are  almost  there,"  I  said  to  the  friend  who  accompanied  me. 
A  stranger  sitting  near,  who,  It  appeared,  knew  of  my  sightless  state,  was  startled 
Into  demanding  how  I    could  possibly  know  that  the  town  was  coming  into  view.     I 

could  not  answer  except  to  say  that  I  felt  It— the  murmur  of  the  wheels  upon  the 
track  was  different.  The  tone  was  lower  In  the  scale;  the  resonant  earth  was  more 
heavily  weighted  a  little  farther  on. 

Of  course  I  kne*w  those  with  whom  I  customarily  associated  by  their  voices  and 
by  characteristics  of  speech.  By  passing  my  fingers  over  their  faces  I  learned  how 
to  recognize  them  In  that  way,  so  that  If  I  heard  a  voice  that  I  recognized  I  was  able 
to  recall  the  characteristics  of  feature.  In  a  vague  sort  of  way  their  faces  were  pho- 
tographed on  my  mind. 

Upon  entering  a  room  I  was  always  able  to  determine,  without  a  sound  being  made, 
whether  I  was  alone  or  not.  I  cannot  explain  how  that  was,  except  that  when  in 
the  presence  of  a  stranger  I  had  a  very  clear  feeling  of  uncertainty  and  lack>  of  con- 
fidence. Without  a  word  being  spoken.  I  could  distinguish  between  persons  of  my 
acquaintance  by  their  different   manners  of  breathing— I  could  hear  them   breathe. 

By  the  time  I  reached  manhood  I  was  as  useful  in  the  harvest  field  as  any 
laborer.  I  could  bind  the  grain  into  sheaves  and  gather  them  into  stacks  as  well  as  any- 
body. In  the  Winter  I  could  trim  turnips  for  the  cattle  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  never 
but  once  did  I  cut  myself. 

I  could  take  entire  care  of  cattle  In  the  barn,  going  from  one  6tall  to  another  with 
fodder  for  them.  None  of  these  accomplishments  seemed  remarkable  to  me,  as  they 
did  to  others.  I  had  never  seen,  and  accordingly  felt,  quite  content  with  what  senses 
I  had. 

At  times,  of  course,   when  people  about  me  talked  of  the  beautiful  colors  of  the 


The  Operation  for  Cataract. 

G4.TAR.ACT  is  a  thickening  or  opacity  of  the  crystalline  lens, 
the  clear  body  in  the  midst  of  the  eye  which,  expands  and 
contracts  to  focus  the  rays  of  light  from  an  object  on  the 
retina. 

Cataract  is  due  to  several  causes,  a  blow,  a  cold  or  wrong  diet, 
or  may  be  congenita!.  In  youth  it  Is  usually  soft,  while  after 
thirty  It  Is  always  hard. 

The  operation  consists  in  removing  the  lens  and  the  eye  then 
loses  Its  power  of  accommodation,  which  Is  partly  supplied  by 
glasses.  The  eye  is  first  washed  with  antiseptics  and  made  in- 
sensitive with  cocaine.  The  upper  and  lower  lids  are  drawn  back 
with  a  lid  speculum  so  that  the  eyeball  is  well  exposed. 

the  surgeon  introduces  a  fine  knife  into  the  corneal  margin,  i.  e., 
Just  back  of  the  colored  part  of  the  eve.  The  cut  is  made  at  the 
side  just  above  the  horizontal  diameter  and  the  knife  is  pushed 
through  in  f,ront  of  the  pupil  till  it  comes  out  on  the  opposite  side. 
The  cutting  edge  of  the  knife  is  then  worked  to  and  fro  and  up- 
ward until  the  upper  two-fifths  of  the  cornea,  the  transparent 
part  of  the  eye  are  separated  and  form  a  loose  flap.  Another"  knifo 
called  a  eystotome  is  'ntroduced  and  the  forward  capsule!  of  the 
lens  is  opened.  The  lens  is  then  expelled  by  slow,  steayd,  continu- 
ous pressure  with  a  lens  spoon  on  the  lower  part  of  the  cornea.  The 
forward  chamber  of  the  eve  is  freed  fi  <1  and  the  remaining 

fragments  arc  expelled  by  stroking  the  corn  b  with  the  spoon. 
Eserin,  to  paralyze  muscular  action,  is  dropped  into  the  eve,  which 
js  then  bandaged.  The  operation  varies  considerably  according  to 
the  condition  of  the  patient  and  the  roetbi  d  followed.  Operators 
vary  as  to  the  point  of  Introducing  the  knife,  but  thu  i*i  de- 
scribed Is  now  the  more  general. 


I\A 


flowers,  of  a  brilliant  sunset,  of  the  graceful  forms  and  charming  faces  of  women,  1 
would  feel  a  keen  desire  to  possess  this  power  of  seeing,  of  which  I  realized  nothing 
save  that  the  curtains  over  my  eyeballs  were  not  so  dark  and  thick  but  that  a  little 
of   the  light  of  day  could  enter  to  inform   me  when  the  night   was  done. 

So  when  the  great  surgeon  at  Glasgow  wished  to  see  whether  with  his  Instruments 
he  could  cut  away  those  curtains  and  let  in  not  only  the  full  radiance  of  the  sun,  hut 
Images  of  all  it  shone  upon.  I  gladly  consented. 

I  know  nothing  of  the  operation,  as  I  was  under  the  Influence  of  chloroform.  I 
have  already  described  my  sensations  when  the  eye  first  operated  on  was  unbandaged. 

I  saw,  and  yet  did  not  know  that  I  saw.  How  could  I  know  at  first  that  those 
new  and  wonderful  sensations  meant  the  birth  of  a  sense  of  which  I  knew  nothing 
except  in  theory?  Of  course  I  was  expecting  to  see— but  was  this  sight— this  jumble 
of   extraordinary    sensations? 

The  dazzling  light  at  first  convinced  me— for  I  had  always  been  able  to  distinguish 
between  night  and  day.  But  objects  I  could  not  recognize  with  my  new  found  sense 
until   I  had  translated  Into  Its  speech  the  language  of  my   other  senses. 

Thus  the  sight  of  my  nurse's  face  conveyed  no  meaning— only  a  feeling  of  terror— 
to  my  mind  until  my  fingers  upon  its  features  had  taught  my  mind  to  receive  the 
image  In   my   eyes. 

The  one  lesson  of  the  red  blanket  was  sufficient  to  teach  me  that  color-the 
sensation  was  so  delicious.  Yellow  was  a  dlffeient  matter.  I  learned  It  as  quickly 
for  the  sensation  was  quite  as  keen  in  a  totally  different  direction. 

YELLOW    NAUSEATED    HIM. 

The   nurse   had    brought    me   a    cool    dtink.    I   could    recognize   her   by    sight   now 
The  thing  I  saw  in  her  hands  I  knew   to  be  a  tray-after  I   had  felt  of  'it.     Suddenly 
I  felt  a  thrill  of  disgust,' amounting  to  nausea. 

"What  is  that  thing  on  the  tray?"   I  asked.     "It  makes  me  sick." 
"it  is  a   lemon;  you  said  you   liked   lemonade." 
"Then   it   is  yellow,-    I    said,    "it  is  the  color  that  nauseates  me 
a  very  disagreeable  coloi." 

My  subsequent  experiences  with  that  color  were  less  disagreeable  ;  but 
as  I  gradually  learned  all  the  different  tints,  the  nearer  they  approached 
red  the  more  pleasurable  they  were  to  my  eyes,  while  the  more  they  In- 
clined toward  yellow   the  less  I  cared  for  them. 

Black  oppressed  me — peruana  because  I  had  lived  so  many  years  In  dark- 
ness ;  and  green  I  learned  with  difficulty,  mainly  through  the  sense  Of 
grateful  coolness  to  the  ey^s  it  afforded. 

Most  confusing  of  all  was  my  Inability  to  detenmlne  whether  an  object 
was  near  or  far,  and  my  inability  to  judge  of  size  and  proportion.  All  ob- 
jects seemed  disposed  upon  an  upright  plane.  The  surgeons  said  this  was 
because  seeing  contact  with  objects  near  and  far  had  not  yet  enabled  me  to 
measure  with  my  eyes.     I  had  no  perspective. 

A    BABY    LOOKED   LIKE   A   GIANT. 


The  Side  Cut 


Yellow   must  be 


BABY 

Any  object,  however  small,  brought  close  to  me  looked  tremendously 
large.  I  had  often  romped  about  with  little  children  during  my  years  of 
blindness,  and  by  touch  and  hearing  I  could  judge  readiiy  as  to  their  size. 
But  when  I  first  set  seeing  eyes  upon  an  infant,  In  the  first  days  of  my 
convalesence,  it  seemed  to  me  gigantic. 

The  first  day  I  sat  up  my  chair  was  beside  an  open  window.  I  put  out 
my  head  and  saw  the  pavement.  It  was  as  though  the  floor  of  the  hospital 
ward  where  I  sat  was  extended  beyond  the  outer  wall.  I  put  out  my  hand 
to  feel  of  the  pavement. 

"What  are  you  trying  to  do?"  asked  the  nurse. 

"That  must  be  the  pavement  out  there,"  I  said  ;  'but  I  am  going  to  feel 
of  it  to  make  sure." 

"My  goodness  !"  laughed  the  nurse,  "the  pavement  Is  two  full  stories  below  !" 
It  was  much  the  same   when  1  first  started  to  eo  down  stairs.    Luckily  I  stopped 
at    the    top    to    inquire    why    the    strip    of    floor    in    front    of    me    was   so    rough.      An 
attendant  caught  me  by  the  arm  Id  time  to  keep  me  from  pitching  down  headlong. 

It  took  me  several  days  to  learn  to  measure  the  height  of  steps  in  walking  up 
stairs.  Knowing  now  that  they  were  steps  I  would  lift  my.  foot  high  enough  for  two 
at   a   time,   or  not  high    enough,  for    one. 

The  different  shapes  ot  objects  were  even  harder  for  me  to  distinguish.  If  an  apple 
and  a  brick  were  placed  before  me,  I    would  first  have  to  go  through  the  motions  of 

feeling  of  them  before  satisfied   which  was  square-shaped  and    which  round. 

To  my  eyes  pictures  were  a  mass  of  confused  colors,  and  a  landscape  in 
nature  was  probably  to  my  mind  what  a  nightmare  landscape  is  to  an  ordinary  person- 
something  strange,  vague  and  void  of  form  and  meaning,  yet  giving  an  impression 
of  charm,  Increasing  with  each  succeeding  view. 

The  knowledge  which  I  soon  gained  respecting  objects  within  four  walls  was  of 
little  value  to  me  the  first  time  I  walked  out.  The  world  seemed  so  vast.  I  could 
not  take  an  intelligent  general  view  of  it.  I  could  not  see  objects  nearby  with  any 
Idea   at  the  same  time  of  what  there  was  beyond  them. 

Above  all,  the  crowds  In  the  streets  were  amazing.  I  had  not  believed  there  were 
so   many    people   in   the    whole    world. 

During  my  first  walk  out  of  doors  I  recognized  a  horse,  a  lobster,  a  ship  In  the 
harbor  and  a  dancing  bear,  and  could  not  understand  how  they  could  appear  to 
me  the  same  size.  How  could  a  ship  be  so  little  or  a  lobster  so  big ;.'  -/o^d  see- 
but    1    could    not    measure   distance    nor   judge    of   size.    These    things    I   had   to    leain 

flS  Fof  thlrtyayear?n«rly.  I  had  fed  myself  as  other  people  do.  My  band  had  learned 
the  road  to  my  mouth.  Yet  the  first  tneal  I  ate  after  sight  was  gained  was  an  odd 
experience  When  1  saw  that  great  band  with  a  fork  In  it  approaching  my  fate  the 
inclination  to  dodge  was  almost  irresistible.  r-»nverv  of  a  sense    the 

But  every  day   causes  me  to  rejoice  more  and  more  at  the  r**^"?,0*  *    no  longer 
superior  power  of  which    I    never  dreamed.    Yet  there  is  a  sacrifice, 
move  about   with   any   confidem 
and   hedges   by  the  roadside  no  longer  ha 
blind  again  1  should  fee)  yulte  belplesa. 


Official  Medical  Report. 

By  Dr.  A.  Maitland  Ramsay. 

Surgeon  to  the  Opthalmic  Institution,  Glasgow. 

THE  patient  was  thirty  years  old  and  was  born  blind.  His 
eyes  were  small  and  deeply  sunk  and  they  moved  continu- 
ously in  the  sockets  and  there  was  a  very  pronounced  al- 
ternating convergent  squint.  The  hides  were  natural,  the  pupils 
were  active,  and  the  intraocular  tension  was  normal,  but  both 
lenses  were  completely  cataractous. 

The  patient  was  quite  unable  to  distinguish  objects,  although 
he  could  tell  day  from  night.  As  the  cataract  seemed  to  be  the 
only  obstacle  to  vision  I  resolved  to  operate  and  I  extracted  the 
lens  from  the  right  eye  on  March  11,  and  that  from  the  left  eye  a 
week  later.  Both  lenses  were  small  and  shrivelled  and  the  nucleus 
of  the  right  was  calcareous. 

For  about  ten  days  after  the  operation  on  the  left  eye  the  pa- 
tient appeared  to  be  quite  dazed  and  could  not  realize  that  he  was 
seeing.  The  size  of  everything  in  the  ward  seemed  to  be  very 
much  exaggerated  and  on  that  account  he  had  great  difficulty  in 
interpreting  what  he  saw,  but  as  he  is  inquisitive  and  has  a  keen 
desire  for  knowledge  he  took  from  the  outset  a  most  intelligent  In- 
terest in  his  own  case  and  asked  numerous  questions  of  his  fel- 
low patients.  Once  he  properly  understood  what  vision  meant  he 
made  very  rapid  progress  and  his  extraordinary  retentive  memory 
enabled  him  to  take  full  advantage  of  everything  that  he  was  told 
He  was  quite  ignorant  of  color,  hut  learned  to  distinguish  hues 
very  quickly.  The  first  tint  that  he  saw  was  red.  A  red  blanket 
la-  across  th~  foot  of  his  bed.  Re  ask«»d  what  it  was  and  was  fold 
and  never  afterward  did  he  have  the  slightest  hesitation  in  dis- 
criminating red  again. 
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the   dark.    The  ground   under   my    feet,    the    wans 


The  Upward  Cut. 
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C.  F.  F.  Campbell  of  London  will 
lecture  on  "The  practical  training 
of  the  blmd"  before  the.  Baptist 
ministers  in  Chipraan  Hall  this  morn- 
ing. 


THE     KOSTQX    EVENING    N  KWs- MONDAY,    .JUNE    1.     190,>. 

Surgeon  Tells  Story  of  a  Man  to 
Whom  His  Knife  Brings  Light, 

After  Being  Blind  From  Birth 

, iimi     ||  |  IMI.  |M  -'   -  '     •-—  ■*■*■— """''  "*»"' 

Patient  Did  Nci    Know   a    Face   When    He   First  Saw   One,   but 

Soon    Identified    It. 


London,     Jane     l.— Dr.     A.     Maitland 

Ramsay,  surgeon  to  the  Ophthalmic  In- 
stitution. Glasgow  Royal  Infirmary, 
has  written  for  the  Lancet  the  remark- 
able case  of  a  man,  blind  from  birth 
from  congenital  cataract,  who  acquired 
sight  after  an  operation  when  he  was 
30  vears  old.  The  story  of  the  transi- 
tion from  darkness  to  light  and  the  life 
of  the  patient  subsequent  to  and  before 
the  operation  are  most  interesting.  The 
article  says: 

A  man.  aged  30  years,  blind  from  birth, 
was  brought  to  the  Glasgow  Opthahnic 
Institution  on  Feb.  24,  190:!.  The  patient 
had  been  allowed  to  run  about  as  he 
pleased,  no  attempt  to  educate  him  hav- 
ing ever  been  made.  He  became,  how- 
ever, so  familiar  with  the  country  dis- 
trict (a  few  miles  from  Glasgow)  in 
which  he  resided  that  he  could  go  about 
without  the  slightest  fear;  and  his  hear- 
ing was  so  acute  that  he  knew  at  once 
if  there  was  any  thing  unusual  on  a 
road  along  which  he  was  walking,  and 
thus  he  never  had  any  difficulty  in 
keeping  himself  out  of  danger. 

A  Delicate  Hearing. 

As  lie  passed  along  a  road  he  could 
tell  a  wall  from  a  hedge  by  the  sound 
of  the  air  coining  through  the  leaves 
and  branches  of  the  latter.  He  could 
easily  go  on  an  errand  to  any  house  in 
his  native  village,  for  the  resonance  of 
his  footfall— quite  different  in  sound 
when  he  was  passing  a  building  from 
what  it  was  when  he  was  opposite  an 
open  space— enabled  him,  perfectly  fa- 
miliar as  he  was  with  his  surround- 
ings, to  count  the  houses  as  he  passed, 
and  thus  to  turn  corners  and  Anally  to 
stop  at  the  one  which  he  wanted.  In  a 
strange  place,  however,  he  could  never 
himself  to  go  about  without  a 
guide,  because  his  sense  of  hearing  con- 
veyed nothing  to  him  beyond  the  differ- 
ence betwean  passing  buildings  or  open 
spaces,  and  number  could  not  come  In 
to  render  the  adulatory  impressions 
definite. 

Experience    taught    him    In    the    same 

8'ianner  to  find  his  way  about  the  gar- 
,n  in  which  he  worked,  and  he  learned 
to  pluck  flowers,  to  arrange  ,  them  in 
bunches  and  to  pack  them  in  boxes  for 
the  market,  not  only  without  the  slight- 
est difficulty,  but  with  very  great  ac- 
curacy. He  distinguished  different  blos- 
soms partly  by  touch,  but  chiefly  by 
smell,  and  by  dint  of  asking  questions 
he  got  at  last  to  know  so  much  about 
their  form  and  color  that  he  could  ar- 
range them  in  a  bouquet. 


Knew  When  Strangers  Were  About. 
He  recognized  the  presence  of  strang- 
ers in  the  house  chiefly  by  his*  sense  of 
hearing— for  example,  he  could  dis- 
criminate persons  whom  he  knew  by  the  j 
sound  of  their  respiration,  and  he  was  j 
at  once  cognizant  of  any  breathing  with  I 

which  he  was  unfamiliar.  Beside  this, 
however,  he  said  that  if  he  came  into 
the  house  when  any  strange  person  was 
there  he  experienced  a  sense  of  "full- 
ness." He  was  unable  to  put  this  in  • 
clearer  terms,  and  the  feeling  may  cor- 
respond to  that  ascribed  by  Wardrop  in 
1813  in  his  "History  of  James  Mitchell, 
a  Boy  Born  Blind  and  Deaf,"  to  a  high- 
ly  developed   sense   of   smell. 

"As  the  cataract  seemed  to  be  the' 
only  obstacle  to  vision,  1  resolved  to 
operate,  and  I  extracted  the  lens  from 
the  right  eye  on  March  11,  and  that 
,  from  the  left  eye  a  week  later.  Prior 
to  the  former  operation  I  made  a  pre- 
liminary iridectomy  in  order  to  test  the 
vulnerability  of  the  ocular  tissues. 
Chloroform  was  administered,  as  the 
patient  was  quite  unable  to  control  the 
movements  of  his  eyes,  and  this  ocular 
restlessnesB  proved  afterward  to  be 
very  troublesome,  the  constant  motion 
under  the  dressings  causing  so  much 
Irritation  that  the  bandage  had  to-  be 
removed  and  dark  spectacles  substitut- 
ed. Both  lenses  Were  small  and  shriv- 
eled, and  the  nucleus  of  the  right  was 
calcareous. 

For  about  ten  days  after  the  opera- 
tion on  the  left  eye  the  patient  ap- 
peared to  be  quite  dazed,  and  could  not 
realize  that  he  was  seeing.  The  size 
of  everything  in  the  ward  seemed  to  be 
very  much  exaggerated,  and  on  that 
account  he  had  great  difficulty  in  in- 
terpreting what  he  saw,  but  as  he  is 
Inquisitive  and  has  a  keen  des}re  for 
knowledege  he  took  from  the  Outset  a 
most  intelligent  interest  in  his  own  case 
and  asked  numerous  questions  of  his 
fellow-patients. 

Surgeon's  the  First  Face. 
The  first  thing  he  actually  perceived 
was  the  face  of  the  house  surgeon.  He 
said  that  at  first  he  did  not  know  what 
it  was  that  he  saw,  but  that  when  Dr. 
Stewart  asked  him  to  look  down  the 
sense  of  hearing  guided  his  e.fe  straight 
to  the  point  whence  the  sound  came, 
and  then,  recalling  what  he  knew  from 
having  felt  his  own  face,  he  realized 
that  this  must  be  a  mouth,  and  that  he 
must  be  looking  at   a  face. 

Once  he  properly  understood  what 
vision  meant  he  made  very  rapid  prog- 
ress, and  his  extraordinarily  retentive 
memory  enabled  him  to  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  everything  that  he  was  told. 
j  He  was  quite  ignorapt  of  color,  but 
I  learned   to  distinguish   hues  very   quick- 


ly.   The  first  tint  that  he  saw  was  red. 
A  red  blanket  lay  across  the  foot  of  his 
bed.     He  asked  what  it   was.    and   was 
told,   and  never  afterward   did   he  have 
the  slightest  hesitation  in  discriminating 
red  again.     He   was  shown  a  narcissus. 
and   on   being   asked  to   describe   it     the 
immediately   recognized    the   flower,   and 
knew   from   his   old  bouquet-making   ex- 
perience that  it   was  white  and  yellow, 
came    aware    of    the    little    red    band    In 
the  centre,  and  at  once  called  attention 
tO   it. 

Seems    to    Tell    Colors. 

When  he  was  shown  a  bunch  of  daf- 
fodils he  recognized  them  by  their 
smell,  and  immediately  said  that  they 
must  be  yellow.  The  color  that  took 
him  longest  to  master  was  green,  but 
he  can  now  name  all  ordinary  tints 
readily   and    correctly. 

When  asked  to  distinguish  between  a 
ball  and  a  toy  brick,  he  looked  at  them 
attentively  for  a  considerable  time,  his 
hands  meanwhile  moving  nervously,  as 
if  he  were  trying  to  translate  what  he 
saw  by  comparing  it  with  an  imagin- 
ary tactile  impression,  and  then  he  de- 
scribed both  correctly.  He  explained 
that  he  was  so  much  in  the  habit  of 
handling  objects  that  he  had  come  to 
have  a  "notion  in  his  mind"  regarding 
the  form  of  things.  He  could  count  -ac» 
curately  after  he  had  looked  at  objects 
one.  by  one,  and  seemed  to  derive  much 
help  in  his  calculations  by  pointing  with 
his  linger.  Here  again  he  seems  to 
translate  touch  into  vision,  and  to  ar- 
rive at  a  perception  of  the  whole 
through  the  perception  of  the  individual 
parts. 

From  the  time  he  got  out  of  bed  after 
the  operation  he  could  guide  himself 
with  ease  through  a  doorway,  and  walk 
about  on  the  level,  but  he  had  consid-  | 
erabie  difficulty  in  ascending  a  stair,  be-  j 
cause  the  steps  seemed  so  high  that  to 
begin  with  he  raised  his  foot  much  fur- 
ther than  was  necessary,  and  without 
meaning  to  d6  so  went  up  two  steps  at  a 
time.  Whenever  lie  discovered  his  mis- 
take he  began  to  pay  attention  to  the 
rise  of  each,  and  he  has  now  no  diffi- 
culty in  estimating  their  height. 

Poor  Judge  of  Distance. 

This",  of  course,  was  part  of  Ids  diffi- 
culty of  judging  distance,  though  when 
he  first  looked  out  of  a  window  on  the 
street  and  saw  the  pavement  below,  he 
said  that  he  felt  that  If  he  had  a  stick 
he  should  be  able  to  touch  it,  and  thus 
he  had  not  the  feeling  recorded  of  the 
boy  operated  upon  by  Cheselden  in  17l:8, 
who  thought  that  all  objects  he  saw 
"touched  his  eyes,"  just  as  he  had  for- 
merly got  his  impressions  of  things  by 
pressure  against   the   skin. 


1 


Tnlike  him.  a'so.  the  patient  did  no1 
retain  his  faculty  of  moving-  easily  about 
In  the  dark.  Before  the  operation  he 
could  guide  himself  fearlessly  through  a 
Ward  without  coming  in  contact  with  the 
j  beds  or  any  other  obstacle  that  might. 
be  in  the  way.  but  since  he  has  been 
able  to  see  he  says  that  he  has  lost  all 
that  feeling  of  confidence,  and  when  his 
eyes  are  shut  he  is  afraid  to  move,  and 
is  impelled  to  open  them  to  ascertain 
where  he  is  going— so  much  so  that  he 
does  not  know  what  he  would  do  if  he 
in  became  blind. 


at  each  half-yearly  UecLl ,  a n?h,fc.  *<>  one  vot0 
earnestly  e^esj,  K^  J9^  *» 
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MONDAY,    JUNE    8,    1903 


RADIUM  FOR  BLINDNESS 

Two  Cures  Reported  by  German 
Scientist 

Berlin,  June  8— Dr.  Ludden,  a  German 
scientist,  says  he  has  proved  by  experi- 
ments that  rays  reflected  from  radium  en- 
able the  blind  to  see  more  or  less  clearly. 
He  Instances  the  cases  of  two  Russian 
blind  boys  who  permanently  regained  their 
sight  through  the  use  of  these  rays. 

The  Blind  Chaplain  at  Dean  Academy 

Rev.  H.  N.  Couden,  the  blind  chaplain  of 
the  United  States  House  of  Representatives, 
delivered  the  baccalaureate  sermon  before 
the  Dean  Academy  graduating  class  in 
Grace    Universalis!     Church     last    evening. 

Rev.  Mr.  Couders  took  his  text  from  Phil. 
3,  12:  "Not  as  though  I  had  already  at- 
tained as  though  I  had  already  perfected, 
but  I  follow  after  that  I  may  appertain 
Christ  Jesus." 

BLIND  PENSION  SOCIETY. 


PATHETIC  CASES. 


Among  the  various  charities  which  adorn  the 
life  of  London  the  long-established  Royal  Blind 
Pension  Society  deserves  an  honoured  place.    Its 
aim  is  to  grant  pensions  of  .£6  and  upwards  to 
needy     and     often  infirm  blind  people  of  both 
sexes  without  respect  to  denomination.     The  late 
Mr.  Fawcett  declared  that  what  the  adult  blind 
required,  above  all  things,  was  as  far  as  possible 
to  share  the  joys  and  countless  pleasures  of  home 
life.     "Don't  confine  them  within  the  walls  of  j 
institutions,"   said  he;    "don't  congregate  them  j 
together;   but   let   them   share   the   same  hopes  j 
and  joys  with  those  who  can  see."    The  Society 
works  along  this  line,  and  grants  the  pensions  ] 
to  the  blind  poor  in  their  own  homes,  the  money 
being  distributed  monthly  by  almoners  who  are 
situated  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  yesterday  at  the 
Cannon-street  Hotel,  Mr.  John  C.  Bumsted,  who 
has  been  the  treasurer  for  many  years,  occupy- 
ing the  chair.  No  fewer  than  1,106  pensions 
itave  been  paid,  including  71  now  ones  granted 
at  the  two  elections  during  the  year.  These  have 
absorbed  tho  sum  of  .£7,628,  being  .£112  more 
than  the  previous  year;  while,  by  the  kindness 
oi  a  lady,  the  Committee  have  been  able  to  make 
grants  to  some  of  the  mora  needy  candidates. 
Tho  number  of  candidates  waiting  for  election, 
Baid  Mr.  Bumsted,  was  very  considerable,  and 
yesterday's  election  paper  certainly  bore  out  the 
remark;  209  were  on  the  list,  some  having  ap- 
plied eleven  and  twelve  times,  but  only  thirty- 
could  bo  elected.  Every  effort  was-  b< 
made  to  increase  the  revenue  by  which  alone 
tho  pension  may  be  multiplied.  'Tho  snWrip- 
tiona  had  Blijyhtly  increased,  but  the  donations 
cd  a  substantial  diminution.  The  Duke  of 
rht  had  agreed  to  preside  at  tho  annual 
I  ival  on  June  11th. 
The  report  was  adopted,  and  the  Committee  re- 
elected  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  R.  Ferguswrn  Banks. 
The  election  then  proceeded,  the  large  rorvtn  bein" 
full  of  good  people  trying  to  exchange  "London 
Orphann       for    Blind     1  .or   vice    v 

F//mo  of  the    cases    being  of  a  hoartrend ;■-><-  de- 
i.    One     may     be  specially  mentioned—; 
oi  a  young  widow,  named  Mrs    Fildos 
been  blind  for  fifteen  years,  and  whose  hus- 
band dii  nly   ai  Urn  street  l::-l    Aim-,,   , 

of   tho   lungs,    leaving   hoe   and   one 
■  I,  a  boy  of  nine,  totally  unprovided  f< 
case  strongly  recommended  by  the  Rev.  Erie  M 
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':  BLIND  INSTITUTE 
PUPILS  ENTERTAINED 


:lightful  affair  was  given 
to  a  larg£  audience 
last  night. 


The  chapel  of  the\Bl(pd  Institute  "was 
rowded  to  the  doots  l&st  night  Jfi;.  at- 
endance  at  the  entertainment  given  by 
he  pupils  of  the  institution  under  the 
lirection  of  Profesfor  Quest  CollWre. 
Many  were  unable  to  obtain  admission- 
Many  well  known  musicians  and  music 
lovers  were  in  attendance. 

The  concert  was  a  great  success, 
every  number  being  listened  to  with 
close  attention.  Two  complete  cantatas 
were  given,  the  first  by  the  junior 
chorus  of  girls,  twenty  in  number,  was 
from  the  old  nursery  rhyme  of  "The 
Spider  and  the  Fly."  The  music  is  by 
Dr.  Bridge  arid  is  graceful  and  musical, 
very  taking  and  pretty. 

The  second  cantata  was  the  May 
Day  by  George  McFarren,  and  was 
given  by  a  chorus  of  forty  girls,  and 
rendered  with  great  spirit  and  dash 
that  quite  carried  away  the  audience. 
The  cantata  consisted  of  four  numbers 
smd  lasted  about  thirty  minutes.  The 
first  number  is  the  choosing  of  the  May 
Queen,  the  second  hunting  son,  and 
the  third  the  queen's  greeting  and 
the  last  a  vivid  music  picture  of  the 
Vlay  day  revel. 

The  solo  of  the  May  queen  was  taken 
jy  Miss  Lizzie  Garrett  of  El  Paso,  and 
(vas  beautifully  rendered,  the  refrain 
coming  in  with  the  chorus  singing  very 
softly. 

Besides  the  two  cantatas  the  mando- 
lin and  guitar  clubs  played  two  selec- 
tions. Miss  Ruby  Wilson  sang  the  ever 
welcome  Flower  Song  from  Faust  with 
that  great  and  artistic  finish  which  al- 
ways characterizes  her  work.  There 
were  also  two  piano  solos  by  very  small 
pupils,  one  boy  and  one  girl,  both  to- 
tally blind.  They  give  promise  of 
great  excellence  later  on.  Altogther 
the  institution  maintained,  if  they  did 
not  raise  the  standard  of  excellence. 

The  closing  exercises  will  be  held  on 
the  evening  of  June  11. 

NEWCASTLE  DAILY 


been  expended  on  'flh©  'workshops  and  equipments,  £75') 
Jw  9d,  'leaving  a  baltamoe  i!n  'hand  of  £835  Os  5d.  Thin 
sum  waa  not  suffioitaiit  to  cover  tihe  dost  of  t;he  new 
aobocC  rocin,  buit  'the  committee  had  resolved  to  pro- 
ceed to  mb  tireotion  <ait  the  earliest  opportunity,  tr 
to  'tifoe  Ir>einevoteni0tf  of  friends  and  to  t)he-  bounty  of 
iWoBs  aurihoiribi'es  concerned  w.iftlh  the  education  of  the 
blind,  tio  make  up  the  deiiciericv  in  rfhe  sum  required. 

Tho  financial  statement  showed  -that  on  the  general 
account  the  ihlcami©  Ihlad  Ibeen  £2,975  14s  lid,  and 
tibere  .was  a  balance  left-  of  £212  18s. 

The  House  Governor  (Mr  Win.  Robertson)  reported 

at  the  numbers  on  the  books  of  the  institution  were 
htly  in  excess  of  last  year,  viz.: — 'Boys  42,  an 
girls  28 — total  70.  The  general  health  of  the  inmate: 
was  at  present  very  satisfactory.  With  few  exceptions 
all' the  pupils  had  made  good  r>rogre?s  and  acquitted 
themselves  most  satisfactorily  during  the  year,  the 
report  of  His  Majesty's  Inspector  being  of  an  excellent 
character. 

The  Mayor,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report, 
said  they  indicated  success  all  along  the  line.  The 
institution  seemed  to  be  in  a  highly  satisfactory  state 
It  was  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  the  general 
health  auiid  ooixdihiom  of  tihe  pupils  had  been  extreme1]? 
good.  Referring  to  the  success  of  one  scholar— Mary 
Johnson,  who  gained  a  Scholarship  at  the  Royal  College 
of  Music  for  the  Blind,  Sir  William  said  it  was  ver. 
creditable  co  the  managers  and  the  teacher  (Miss  Car- 
son), as  well  as  to  the  pupil.  Hitherto  16  years  had 
been  the  maximum  age  at  which  a  pupil  could  remain 
in  the  institution,  but  the  committee  had  wisely  deter- 1 
mined  to  allow  tihem  to  remain  a  little  longer.  W:.i" 
the  exception  of  the  Ragged  School  in  City  Road,  ai 
the  Children's  Hospital  on  the  Moor  Edge,  he  kne 
no  other  institution  in  a  comfortable  position  so 
as  finances  wrere  concerned.  He  had  pleasure  in  mo' 
the  adoption  of  the  reports. 

Mr  R.  B.  Brenbnall  seconded.  He  said  the  report: 
were  the  most  satisfactory  submitted  within  tl 
memory  of  anyone  belonging  to  th"  institution,  n 
only  on  account  of  the  finanoial  position,  hut 
account  of  the  educational  development.  The  ne 
and  important  metihods  of  teaching  the  blind  whi__ 
had  been  adopted  gave  ifhe  pupils  the  advantage  of  a] 
thorough  education.  Mr  Brentnall  urged  upon  his 
lu  arere  the  need  of  a  new  sohool  room,  and  the  nee: 
of  money  with  which  to  build  it.  The  Board 
Education  required  it,  and  if  the  school  room  was  nol 
obtained,  there  wa6  a  danger  of  'the  institution  loeing 
its   certificate. 

The  reports  were  adopted. 

Tho   officials  of  the   institution   wore  afterwards  Tev 
appointed    as    follows: — Honorary    treasurers,    M 
Lambton  and   Co.,    Bankers;    honorary   t-eeretary, 
Ralph   Carr;    auditors,    Messrs   Forvster,    Scolliok,    am 
Co.  ;    committee,   Mr  C.    Burney   Catnach    (chairman) 
Mr  R.  B.  Brentnall  (vice-chairman),  Mr  Ralph  Atkin 
eon,  Mr  Conrad  White,   Mr  Richard  Welford,  Mr  T. 
J.  Young,  Mr  Henry  Cooke,  Mr  Jas.  Wm.  Thompson, 
Mr>iJ.  H.  Horsley,  Mr  W.  J.  Stephens,  Mr  Johneto 
Wallace,  and'  Mr  Ra*ph  Carr. 

Mr  T.  J.  Young  then  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  tho 
honorary   officers,   which  was   seconded   by   Councill 
Bramble  and  carried. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Mayor  and  Mayoress,  moved  j 
by  Mr  Richard  Welford,  concluded   the  ordinary  pro- 
ceedings. 

v  vA.  special  meeting  followed,  when,  on  the  motion  of 
Mr  Brentnall,  seconded  by  Mr  White,  new  rules  regard- 
ing the  maganement  of  the  institution  were  adopted, 
including  one  which  vested  the  property  in  five  trustees, 
and  empowered  them  to  invest  the  funds  not  required 
for  present  use.  The  trustees  appointed  were  MessTS 
Richard  Welford,  Charles  Burney  Catnach.  Ralph  Carr, 
Henry  Cooke,   and  Thomas  Jamieson  Young. 

BEISTOL     DAILY 
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J  OU  RNAL.  MAY  22,"  1903, 

ROYAL  VICTORIA   SCHOOL  FOR 
THE   BLIND. 

ANNUAL  MEETING  AT  BENWELL. 

Ifad  annuaC  meeting-  in  eomneictian  with  die'  Royal 
\  icftorta  School  for  the  Blind,  Benwcjl  Dene  New- 
castle,  took  pfeoe  yesterday  afternoon  at  tihe  iinstotuftwin 
one  Mlayor  (Sir  Win.  H.  Stephenson),  who  was  sccom-' 
pawad  by  iS»  Mayoress,  pressing.  Amongst  others 
present  wore  Mr  R.  B.  Brenirnalll,  Mr  Rcobard  Wei- 
tordl,  Gojiiiioiii&ea:  diclbfaslfemie  Wallace,  the  Vicar  of 
Beinwell  (Rev  R.  R.  Ma.ng'iw),  Ccmincilior  Bra.mlblc  M'r 
Opnrad  Wmtfe,  Mx  T  J  Young,  Mr  J.  W.  Thompson, 
Mr  J.  H.  Horsley,  and  Mr  Oswin  J.  Charlton.  Mcwe 
C.  Burney  Oatnadh  and  Alexander  Laing  seiafc  tatters 
regretting  .their  siKfbffity  to  cHitond,  and  Dr  Lloyd  the 
new  BuElhop  df  NeHvcasUe,  inWBmalted  that  he  would 
have  ipfteteisure  m  betcc.m.ng  one  of  the  presidents  of 
Ww  oir«*iibutdoin,  au  desired. 

Tii-3    OammatBeie    of   Maniagement.    in    their   annual 
lvjp'Cirit,  reoordodl  anidttbeir  suocessfu'l  year.     The   ihmj  Is 
under  lolie    ca.re  itj^ta.ved    upon    Ohem    by    the    [touse 
tmicw  and  his  alble  s^ff,  (had  earned  an  increlasa  in 
lihe  GovariMBiMiit  giraolt  of  £22  lbs  9d,  t,he  am  „.. 

£249  18d  for  tlbe  y«ar.  The  ■workshop*  «ere  now 
oomifjkH.,jd,  and  were  proving  oi  gireat  raHn&  in  the 
very  necejaary  juistiruiota'*  in  nxamua]  w^ork.  There  yet 
rc;iiiam.ed  'to  bo  elrecttecWi  new  adhlool  loom,  a"  sum 
of   £1,590  6s  Tiad'  Ibeen,  Ohtatined,   of    wfaioh   there  T 


COMMITTEE'S  EDUCATIONAL 
POLICY. 


DIVERGENCE  OF  OPINION. 


THE  CHANGES  IN  THE  STAFF 


FEELING     AMONGST. 
SUBSCRIBERS. 


(SPECIAL  TO   THE   'DAILY  MERCURY.") 

The  Bristol  Blind  Asylum,  an  institution  that 
\has  for  over  a  hundred  years  done  an  immense 
amount  of  good,  and  has  brightened  the  lives 
of  hundreds  of  sightless  people,  has  during! 
<he  past  week  or  so  commajided  the  attentieB 
•f  the  citizens  of  Bristol,  and  more  particu- 
larly that  of.  the  subscribers,  in  no  small 
degree.  The  institution  now  ranks  as  one  of 
the    oldest    in    our    midst.     Founded    towards 


e  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  ihe  course 

its  existence  has,  we  believe,  been  for  the 
o>t  part  a  smooth  one — as  far  as  is  possible 
philanthropic  institutions  of  that  kind. 
dw,  after  all  those  vears,  that  smoothness  has 
;en  somewhat  ruffled,  and  the  fact  that  the 
>mmittee  have  not  of  late  worked  with 
lanirnity  has  been  apparent  from  various 
immunications  that  have  appeared  in  our 
'lumns.  Further  statements  have  recently 
>peared  in  these  columns  which  undeniably 
)int  to  the  fact  that  a  number  of  subscribers 
how  great  a  portion  we  are  not  prepared  to 
y — are  not  altogether  satisfied  with  the  policy 
at  has  of  late  been  adopted  by  the  commit- 
5.  A  special  mesting  of  donors  and  sub- 
ribers  has  been  con/ened  to  take  place  next 
onth,  when  a  proposal  involving  important 
langes  will  be  submitted.  As  this 
oposal  concerns  the  educational  policy 
be  adopted  in  regard  to  the  chil- 
en  in  the  institution,  its  import- 
ce  cannot  be  over-rated,  and  as  there  seems 

be  a  considerable  divergence  <ii  opinion  jeot  in  view  the  committee  are  diligently  at 
>on  the  matter  the  subscribers  will  doubtless  WOrk,  and  it  .is,. -we  understand,  their  intention 
uster  in  strong  force.     Every  opportunity  will    to  circulate   amongst   the    donors   and    subset-; 


^r 


afforded  to  consider  the  question  in  all   its 
arings,  and  that  the  decision  arrived  at  might 

e  in  the  best  interest  of  the  young  inmates 
-horn  the  matter  concerns  is  the  one  desire  of 
.1  parties  interested. 

THE  COMMITTEES  POLICY. 
As  to  the  policy  to  be  pursued  the  whole 
uestion  is  at  the  present  time  receiving  most 
ireful  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  com- 
nttee.  From  inquiries  made  we  can  assure 
le  subscribers  that  there  will  be  afforded  them 
ery  opportunity  for  dealing  with  the  .question 
n  all  its  merits.  Before  giving  our  reasons 
>r  this  statement  let  us  briefly  explain  the 
tatter  at  issue.  In  their  report  presented  at 
ae  meeting  in  1902  the  committee  pointed  out 
ae  advisability  of  paying  greater  attention  to 
he  technical  education  of  the  blind,  and  in 
ew  of  this  they  had  adopted  a  resolution  de- 
laring  that  it  was  inexpedient  for  the  institution 
continue  to  undertake  the  education  of  blind 
ihildren  under  the  age  of  sixteen.  The  passing 
f  the  Education  Bill  had  given  the  Education 
ommittee  power  to  give  maintenance  to  the 
hools  attached  to  the  institution.  The  eom- 
ittee  of  that  institution  therefore  deemed  it 
st  to  withdraw  the  notice  given  to  the  late 
hool  Board  and  wait  until  the  new  Education 
mittee  was  duly  constituted,  and,  as  was 
xplained  at  the  meeting  held  a  fortnight  ago, 
hey  were  now  endeavouring  to  take  advantage 
f  that  and  come  to  an  arrangement  for  carry- 
ng  on  the  schools  in  conjunction  with  the  ] 
st  of  the  institution,  whilst  freeing  a  larger 
roportion  of  the  funds  for  the  technical  in- 
truction  and  employment  of  adult  blind.  The 
hole  question  involving  these  important 
hanges  was  left  over  to  be  discussed  in  June. 

THE  PRESENT  POSITION. 

Sinoe  the  annual  meeting  an  important  circu- 
ar  has  been  issued  by  the  following  gentlemen, 

ho  are,  or  were,  ■members  of  the  committee :  — 

r  P.  J.  de  Carteret,  'Mr  F.  C.  Constable,  Mr  J. 

ooke-Hurle,      and     Major-General     Swanston. 
•is  circular,    which    we   published    in  full   a 

w  days  ago,  set  forth  art  great  length  reasons 
why   it  would   be  a   girave  mistake   to  reverse 
the    decision    agreed    upon    laat   year,    viz.,    to 
concentrate  the  energies  and   resources  of  the 
institution  on  the  training  and  employment  of 
the    bimd   over   sixteen    years   of    age.     It    con- 
cluded with  an  appeal  to  th/e  donors  and  sub- 
acribers  to  support  a  motion  at  the  forthcoming 
meeting,   to   the   effect   that  the   committee   be 
instructed  to  carry  out  the  resolutions  unani- 
mously adopted  in  1902.  after  allowing  reason- 
able time  to  the  new  Education  Committee  for 
making  arrangements  to  carry  out  the  duties 
imposed  upon   them  by  statutes  for  educating 
blind  children.  In  reply  to  thi3  Col.  Savile,  the 
nce-president   of  the   Asylum,    a  few   days   ago 
promised    a     statement    giving    expert    advice. 
This  counter-manifesto  will,  we  understand,  be 
published  in  a  day  or  two.  At  present  this  is  the 
position,   but  it  is   expected  that  as  the   date 
of  the  meeting  approaches  a  clearer  light  will 
be  thrown,  upon  the  situation.       With  this  ob- 


bers,  prior  to  the  meeting,  a  statement  giving 
a  full  and  detailed  explanation  of  affairs. 
THE    STAFF    CHANGES. 
Besides  the  educational  problem,  there  is  an- 
other matter  which    baa   aroused   considerable 
feeling  in  some  quarters,  and  that  is  the  dis- 
placement of  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Pollock,  who  for 
a  good   many  years    acted   as  chaplain   to  the 
institution.       The   committee,    as  most  of   our 
readers    are    doubtless    aware,    at    the    recent 
annual    meeting    introduced    certain    sweeping 
chages  in  the  management  of  the  asylum.     A3 
was   upon   that  occasion    explained,    they    had 
determined  to  appoint  a  more  responsible  chief 
official  to  supervise  the  whole  institution,  and 
for  that  purpose  recommended  that  the  duties 
of    chaplain,    secretary,    and    lady    superinten- 
dent be  combined  in  the  person  of  a  clergyman, 
with    certain    subordinate    officers    under   him. 
For    this    office    they    recommended    the    Rev. 
H.   T.  G.   Kingdon,   a  gentleman  who  brought 
testimonials  of  the  highest  possible  character. 
Ttese    recommendations    were    adopted    at   the 
meeting,   and   consequently  involved  the  resig- 
nation of  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Pollock,  and  also  that 
of  the  secretary,  whilst  the  lady  superintendent 
was   retained   as   the    matron   of   the    establish- 
ment. The  main  point  in  connection  with  these 
changes    which    has   given   rise   to   the    feeling 
that    has    been    exhibited    is    this:     The    com- 
mittee's   report    which    embodied    the    recom- 
mendations contained  the  following  passage:  — 
''  The  respected  and  valued  chaplain  (the  Rev. 
W.  J.  Pollock)  feeling  unable  to  undertake  the 
combined  duties,"   &c.       That  passage,    as   Mr 
Pollock   stated   at  the   meeting,  naturally   gave 
the    impression   that  he   had   been   offered   the 
position  and  had  declined  it.      As  a  matter  of 
fact  when  the  subject  was  under  consideration 
by  the  committee  a  communicationi  sent  to  the 
rev.       gentleman      put     the      matter      in       the, 
following  terms: — "Our  proposition,  which  was 
carried,     was    to    combine    the     work     of    the 
chaplain  and  secretary  with  the  general  super] 
intendence  of  the  institution.    As  the  commit, 
tee  think  that  you  would  not  care  to  undertake 
this  additional  work,  they  regret  they  will  no 
ba  aible  to  propose  your  name  for  re-election  a; 
tihe   annual   meeting."     These  are  the    ground! 
uipnn  which  many  of  the  subscribers  base  tJiei. 
grievance. 

The  Rev.  W.  J.  Pollock,  who  was  yesterday 
seen  by  one  of  our  representatives,  contendeq 
that  the  com.mittes  had  not  the  power  to  dtfl 
what  they  had  in  seeking  his  resignation, 
Those  gentlemen  had,  he  said,  taken  upor1 
then.-. stives  to  do  what  rested  with  the  donors" 
and  subscribers,  in  whom!  was  vested  the  ap- 
pointment of  clergymen.  Asked  whether  the 
change  involved  a  saving  to  the  institution, 
aa  had  been  stated  by  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  rev.  gentleman  replied  that  the 
result  was  quite  the  reverse,  and  that, 
while  under  the  old  regime  the  cost  in  that 
respect  was  £360,  at  present  the  total  outlay  . 
(including  a  pension  to  the  ax-secretary)  was 
£580. 


A    SUBSCRIBERS    VIEWS. 

A    subscriber    to     the     institution,    who    was 
present    at    the     annual    meeting,    and     voted 
against  the   new  chaplain's   appointment   as   a 
protest     against     Mr    Pollock's     displacement, 
was    interrogated    by    our    representative    upon 
his  action.    This  gentleman,  who  lives  a  short 
distance   from   the   city,   informed   our  reporter 
that    shortly    befcre   the    meeting    he    received 
a    telephonic   message   from    a    member   of  the 
committee  asking  him  to  put  in  an  appearance 
and    support   the    recommendations    —    princi- 
pally     the      one      having      regard       to      the 
appointment  of  the  new  chaplain— of  the  com- 
m'ittee.        He    obeyed    the    summons,    and    he 
assured    our    lepressntitlve    that   he    attended 
quite   prepared  to   back   up   the   committee  in 
its    various    recommendations.        "  But,"    said 
he,    "  after   the    discussion  that  took   place   at 
the  meeting  I  felt  that  I  had  no  other  course- 
indeed,  I  considered  it  my  imperative  duty  as 
a  subscriber,   to  make   a   complete   change    of 
front  and  vole  against  the  appointment.       To 
my    mind    Mr    Pollock     was     being     displaced 
without  scarcely  any  reason,  and  I  felt  bound 
to    oppose    the    recommendation.    That    I    was 
not  alone   in   the  view  I  took   was  evident  at 
the   time,    as   those    who    were   present    at   the 
meeting  will   remember  that  murmurs  of  dis- 
approval were  heard  on  all  hands.     I  can  only 
say  I   am   sorry  there  were  not   sufficient  sur> 
scoters  of  my  way  of  thinking  present,  so  that 
the  committee  might  have  been   defeated.     Of 
course."     added    the    subscriber,     "you    quite 
understand   my  objection   was  not  in   any  way 
directed  against  Mr  Kingdom,  who,  I  believe, 
is  a  most  estimable   gentleman."       Discussing 
the  subject  further  with  our  representative,  this 
gentleman  expressed  the  sincere  hope  that  the 
present  state  of  a.ffairs  would  not  affect  the  in- 
stitution    financially.      "Although,"     said     he, 
"the  subject  has  to  me  been  one  of  deep  dis- 
appointment, I  should  not  for  a  moment  think 
of    discontinuing   my    subscription.       I    might 
say  that  as  one  who  has  taken  certainly  more 
than  a  passing  interest  in  the  institution,  and 
knowing  the  good  and  useful  work  it  has.  and 
still  is  doing,  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  pity 
if  the  present  state  of  affairs  led  any  subscriber 
to  cancel   his  annual  subscription.       Although 
then  management  might  not  meet  with  the  ap- 
proval of  some,  it  would  be  grossly   unfair  to 
the    asylum     if     those     persons    dropped    their 
subscriptions  in  consequence.     I   hordly  think, 
however,   that  any  subscribers  will  allow  their 
feelings  to  overcome  them  in  this  manner,  and 
speaking  for  myself,  although  I  resent  the  com- 
mittee's  taction,   I   certainly   should    not    think 
of  withdrawing  the   little   support  that   I   have 
hitherto  accorded  the  institution." 


BRISTOL    DAILT    MERCURY, 


SATURDAY,    MAY    23.    1803. 

THE  BRISTOL  BLIND 
ASYLUM. 


(To  the  Editor  of  Vno  "  Dally  Mercury. *0 

Six— On  May  12th  you  were  kind  enough 
insert  a  letter  of  mine  expressing  a  hope  that 


"  I  think  it  is  clear  that  the  reception  and 
education  of  children  is  within  the  scope  of 
the  Incorporate  Act  of  1832." 

"  Having  regard  to  the  history  of  the  i'lstitu- 
tion  prior  to  1332  and  the  express  inclusion  of 
children  in  the  Aat  of  Parliament.  I  do  not 
think  the  'cornrnitte©  would  be  duly  exercising 
their  trust  if  they  excluded  children  altogether 
from  the  bemafit  of  the  charity;   both  the  com- 


the   friends   of   this  institution   would   reserve  |  mirtee  and  the  general  meeting  of  donors  and 
their  judgment  on  the  letter  of  Mr  Cooke  Hurle    Subscribers  are  carefully  forbidden  to  do  any- 
and  ethers  until  I  had  an  opportunity  of  send-    thing  repugnant  to  the   Act  of   1832— <p.p    11, 
in?  you  a  statement  of  the  views  of  other  mem-    13).".-Y,mr9    &c, 
bers  of  the  comnritt.ee,  together  who  those  of  HENRY    B,    0.    SAVli 

experts,  both  official  and  prof  essionU.    I  now  Vice  President. 

beg  to  'do  so,  adding  thereto  counsel's  opinion       We,  being  members  of  the  Committee  of  the 
on  -the  powei4  and  duties  of  the  governing  body  ,  Blind   Asylum,    in   consideration  of  the  views 
with  respect  to  .the  education  of  blind  children,  j  and  opinions  above  quoted,  are  convinced  that 
1— Official  opinions:—  i(  y*  the  duty  of  tn©  committee  to  retain  the 

Mr   King,    the  representative   of   the   E-duca-    children  of  school  age,   so  long  as  the  funis 
tion  Department  in  London,  hearing  that  the  fof  the  institution  em&Ms  them  to  do  so. 


HEitfRY  B.  0.  SAVILE,  Col.,  C.B. 

Vice  President. 
JOSEPH  ALMOND,   Esq., 
C.  L.  BAINEs,  Lieut. -Colonel, 
CHARLES  T.   BUDGETT,  Esq., 
MONTGOMERIE   BOYLE,  Esq., 
A.  T.  CHURCHILL,  Surgeon-General, 
.1.   H.   CLAY,  Rev.,  M.A., 
JAMES  iJNSEIP,  Esq., 
HUGO  MALLET,   Esq., 
C.   E.   WH1DB0RNE,  Rev.,    CJ.A  , 

MemU 


circular   has    been    prepared    by    the    com- 
mittee, and  will  shortly  be  published. 

"""   '"     '""    M'    '■_ »■■  II  II 


Commencement  at  School 

for  the  Deaf  and  for  the  Blind 


committee  contemplated  giving  up  the  educa- 
tion of  young  children,  wrote  under  date  of 
the  20th  March,  1903,  desiring  an  interview  with 
the  committee  to  endeavour  to  dissuade  them 
from  what  appeared  to  him  "  a  moat  'unfortu- 
n-ate  decision." 

The  Rev.  St  Clar-  mil,  lately  appointed 
Inspector  of  Schools  for  the  Blind,  writes  under 
date  May  16th,  1903:— "After  carefully  reflect- 
ing upon  the  above  subject  I  ain  of  opinion 
that  it  would  be  a  great  pity  for  the  education 
of  blind  people  'under  16  years  of  age  to  pass 

out  of  the  hands  of  the  authorities  of  the  Blind  P.S.— A   complete   reply   to  Mr   Cooke   Hurle 
Asylum  at  Bristol.       The   work  is   important, 
and  in  my  opinion  no  body  is  more  fitted  to 
carry  it  out  than  the  Blind  Asylum  authorities." 
Mr  Elliott,  Government  Inspector  of  Schools 
in    the    West    of    England,    wrote    on    the    9th 
January  13C3.— "  The  main  duty  of  existing  in- 
stitutions is  to  care  for  the  welfare  of  those 
over  16,  but  at  the  same  time  there  are  vqfy 
strong  arguments  in  favour  of  the  care  of  all 
the  blind  being  in  the  same  hands, so  that  the 
•txaining  may  be  properly  co-ordinated." 
2— Professional  opinions:  — 
Mr  Maddocks,   superintendent  and  secretary 
of  the  Blind  Asylum,  Sheffield,  writes:— "  There 
is  absolutely  no  doubt  whatever  tibial  institu- 
tion life  for  blind  children  is  by  far  and  away 
the  very  best  for  them  mentally,  manually,  and 
physically.    ...    I  have  several  boys  aged  10 
who  can  cane  a  chair,  make  a  basket,  mat,  or 
brush,  as  well  as  any  man  in  our  workshops; 
at  16  they  will  be  useful  workmeai,    and   not 
merely  learning." 

Mr    Stainsby,     genera]     superintendent    and 
secretary     of     the     Birmingham     Institution, 
writes :—"  I  do  not  think  that  school  authorities 
can  so  Well  deal  with  the  education  of  blind 
children  as  am  institution  for  the  blind  can," 
and  in  reference  to  the  residential  system  of  an 
institution  in  opposition  to  the  day  class  system 
of  Board  schools,  he  writes:— "  Looking  at  the 
question  in  all   its  bearings,   I    am  convinced 
that  the  merits  of  the  residential  school  system 
far  outweigh  those  of  the  day  classes,  and  this 
conviction  is  'strengthened  by  the  fact,  that  the| 
experts   m   the    cause    of    the     blind,     whose 
.  uions  I  most  value,  entirely  concur  with  me. 
I  refer  to  Dr  CampbelL  Principal  of  the  Royal 
Normal   College;    Mr   Buckle,    superintendent, 
York  Institution;  Mr  Pine,  superintendent  and 
secretary,    Midland    Institution,    Nottingham; 
and  Mr  Wilson,  secretary  of  the  Gardener  Trust 
for  the  Blind,  London. 
Mr  T.  Stoddart,  superintendent  of  the  Glasgow 


THE  CALIFORNIA  NEWS: 

SATURDAY,    MAY  30,   1903 

The  Blind  Man  in  Business. 
The  idea  that  some    people  have  that   a 
blind  man  cannotgo  into  any  business  and 
make  a    success  of  it,   is    foolish  and    ab- 
surd.  That  he  can    manage  a  small    busi- 
ness, such  as  keeping    a  small  store,    has 
been  conclusively  proved.  There  are  many 
blind    men,    some   graduates    of  our   own 
school,  who  have  been  and  are  now  carry- 
ing on    small  businesses    for    themselves. 
Of  course  it  is  impossible  for  a  blind  per- 
son   to    be  a    clerk    or    book-keeper    in    a 
large  firm  or  store,    but  it  is  not  impossi- 
ble for    him  to  manage    the  business,    for 
he  then  simply  has  to   use  his  brain,    and 
can   compete  with  any    man  and  hold    his 
own.      In  a  small  business   it  is  not   only 
brains  but  eyesight  that  counts.    But  in  a 
iarge  firm,  company  or  trust  it  is  only  the 
man  with    the  brains  that   gets  to  the  top. 
Eyesight  counts  for    nothing  in  these  high 
positions.    Why  then  cannot  a  blind  man 
be  a  Kockfeller  or  a  Carnegie? 

Stanley  E.  Henderson. 


The  commencement  exercises  of  the  I 
Colorado  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the 
Blind  will  take  place  tomorrow  and 
Monday.  The  baccalaureate  sermon 
will  be  preached  tomorrow  morning  by- 
Rev.  C  B.  AVilcox  of  the  First  Metho- 
dist church  of  Colorado  Springs,  who 
will  deliver  a  sermon  especially  adapted  i 
to  the  occasion. 

The  commencement  exercises  proper  j 
will  begin  Monday  evening  at  8  o'clock. 
It  is  expected  that  Governor  James  H. 
Peabody  will  be  present  to  take  part 
in  the  exercises.  He  will  deliver  an 
address  to  the  students  and  will  pre- 
sent the  members  of  the  graduating 
class  with  the  diplomas. 

The  graduates  include  pupils  from 
all  parts  of  the  state.  Miss  Rose  Fe- 
ga.n  of  Boulder  will  have  an  essay  on 
"The  Qualities  That  Win."  "Our  Si- 
lent Friends"  will  be  the  subject"  of  an 
essay  by  Miss  Anna  Herpich  of  Den- 
ver; Miss  Clara  M.  Brose,  of  Fort 
Collins,  will  have  an  essay  on  "The 
Education  of  the  Blind"  and  "'Wit  and 
Humor"  will  be  the  subject  of  an  es- 
say by  Miss  Kliska  Cole  of  Stonewall, 
Colorado.  Miss  Tauline  Cheatley  has 
an  essay  on  "Mastery."  . 

The    music    will    consist   of   both    in- 
strumental   and    vocal.      A    violin    solo 
will  be  played  by  Ralph  Davis  of  Den- 
Balfour      of     Colorado 


x.  uia  Lua.il/,  su^iiiiiaiucjiu  \jl  wi&  ■^*4.«.^t_^ ..     ver    and    Kail      

Asylum  for  the  Blind,  writes: -"We  have  tried  Springs   wiirrefider  ^  p ^°jrolo 

,                               ...                 ....            ,        .     .  Tt  is  expected  that  a  numoei    ot   p<  <> 

the  experiment  of  having  our  children  educated 

at  the  ordinary  School  Board  school,  but  foucu? 

■  re."  ^ 

In    addition    "to    the    foregoing    opinion 
experts,  opinion  of  counsel  has  been  obtained 
•  l  Mr  C.  A,  Montague  Barlow,  and  may  be 
l     at    the    secretary's   office  at   the    Blind 
A.'-yiuiiL.       From    it   I    would    quote    two    sen- 
s :  — 


It  is  exjifi  it'll    lhol  ,x   ....... ~.  .    — *~ 

pie  from  out  of  town  will  attend  trie 
closing  exercises  of  the  school  year  in 

addition    to    ffi'i  ""1    relative. 

I  of  the  pupils.  The  exercises  will  bt 
I  exceedingly    interesting,    especially      t 

ihopo  who  are  unacquainted  with   jh 

methods  in  teaching  the  deaf  and  th< 

blind. 
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=J    BLIND  FROM  BIRTH,  HE  SEES. 


Glasgo^  j^an  Is  Worse  Off  Than  Before, 

for  He  Lost  Peculiar  Faculties  of 

His  Affliction. 


London,  May  22— Fuller  details  of  the  sur- 
gical work  by  Dr.  A.  Maitland  Ramsay  of 
Glasgow,  as  the  result  of  which  a  man  30 
years  old,  who  had  been  blind  from  birth, 
has  gained  the  use  of  his  sight,  provide  a 
most  curious  and  interesting  story. 

The  patient  had  developed  in  an  extraor- 
dinary degree  the  blind  man's  power  of  dis- 
tinguishing things  and  of  finding  his  way 
about  the  world  by  the  senses  of  sound, 
smell  and  touch.  One  of  his  sisters  lost  her 
sight  at  the  age  of  2  years  and  died  blind 
at  35.  Another  sister,  now  33  years  old, 
I  was  born  blind,  &gd  \was  educated  in  the 
Blind  Asylum;  but  he  was  allowed  to  run 
about  as  he  pleased,  no  attempt  to  educate 
him  having  eyer  been  made.  Dr.'  Ramsay 
says: 

"He  became  so  familiar  with  the  country 
district  (a  few  miles  from  Glasgow)  in  which 
he  resided  that  he.  could  go  about  without 
the  slightest  fear;  and  his  hearing  was  so 
acute  that  he  knew  at.  once  if  there  was 
anything  unusual  on  a  road  along  which  he 
was  walking,  and  thus  he  never  had  any 
difficulty  in  keeping  himself  out  of  danger. 

'Experience  taught  him  to  find  his  way 
about  the  garden  in  which  he  worked,  and 
he  learned  to  pluck  flowers,  to  arrange  them 
in  bunches,  and  to  pack  them  in  boxes  for 
the  market.  He  distinguished  different  blos- 
soms partly  by  touch,  but  chiefly  by  smell, 
and  by  asking  questions  he  got  at  last  to 
know  so  much  about  their  form  and  color 
that  he  could  arrange  them  in  a  bouquet. 
He  recognized  the  presence  of  strangers  in 
the  house  chiefly  by  the  sense  of  hearing — 
for  example,  he  could  discriminate  persons 
whom  he  knew  by  the  sound  of  their  respira- 
tion, and  he  was  at  once  cognizant  of  any 
breathing  with  which  he  was  unfamiliar. 

"Occasionally  he  worked  in  the  harvest 
field,  and  he  could  bind  the  cbrn  and  ar- 
range the  stooks  as  well  as  any  of  the  other 
laborers. 

"For  about  ten  days  after  the  operation 
for  cataract  on  the  left  eye  the  patient  ap- 
peared to  be  dazed,  and  could  not  realize 
that  he  was  seeing,  but  once  he  properly 
understood  what  vision  meant  he  made  very 
rapid  progress.  He  was  ignorant  of  color, 
but  learned  to  distinguish  hues  quickly. 

"The  first  tint  that  he  saw  was  red.  A. 
red  blanket  lay  across  the  foot  of  his  bed. 
He  asked  what  it  was,  and  was  told,  and 
never  afterward  did  he  have  the  slightest 
hesitation  in  discriminating  red  again.  A 
narcissus  was  shown  him,  and  on  being 
asked  to  describe  it  he  immediately  recog- 
nized the  flower,  and  knew  from  his  old 
bouquet  making  experience  that  it  was  white 
and  yellow. 

"One  of  the  things  that  gave  him  peculiar 
pleasure  was  looking  at  the  face  of  a  watch, 
which  he  had  borrowed  from  a  fellow  pa- 
tient. Within  a  day  he  astonished  me  by 
announcing  that  he  was  able  to  tell  the  time. 
When  I  asked  him  how  he  had  learned  so 
quickly  he  explained  that  he  did  not  under- 
stand the,  figures  on  the  dial,  but  he  had 
been  told  how  to  count  the  hours,  and  that 
each  spare  between  the  'black  marks'  meant 
five  minutes." 

The  patient  has  not  yet  learned  to  judge 
distances  correctly.  At  first  he  walked  up 
stairs  two  steps  at  a  time,  as  a  result  of 
miscalculating  the  height  of  the  steps- 
Then,  looking  from  a  window  he  thought  he 
could  touch  the  street  with  a  stick.  Since 
gnining  his  sight  the  patient,  has  lost  the 
faculty  of  moving  about  fearlessly  in  the 
dark.  In  fact,  he  says  he  does  not  know 
what  he  would  do  if  he  became  blind  acain. 
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IdLIND  MRS  CHE3AC/< 
l_  PREPARING  PORRIDGE  FOR  HER 


.A. 


CHILD RENS  BREAKFAST 


&LIND  M/13  HOPKINS 
TEED/NQ  HD?    PET 
CANARIES 

■  In  the  Blackness  of  eternal  night, 
"With  feet  Vhit  stumble  and  steps  that 
•re  vague)  and-  uncertain,  three  blind 
women  of  Detftrit,  heirless  and  alone, 
yet  ■possessed  of  indoirktable  will  and 
courage,  go  through  a  OjaJly  routine  of 
duties— -washing,  sewing,  scrubbing 
and  cooking,  keeping  their  own  homes, 
preparing  their  own  meals,  one  of 
them  even  supporting  three  children; 
speeding  on  the  long,  black  days  with 
necessary  labor,  and  waiting  patiently 
lor  death  to  release  them  from  their 
troubles. 

All  of  these  women  live  independent- 
ly, two  of  them  alone,  and  one  sur- 
rounded (by  her  little  brood  of  chil- 
dren. Physicians  have  declared  that 
none  of  them  will  ever  see  again.  The 
light  has  been  forever  extinguished  in 
their  eyes;  and  for  two  of  them,  at 
least,  who  are  comparatively  young 
women,  this  means  more  long,  weary 
hours  of  "blindness,  to  add  to  those 
they  have  already  passed  through.  All 
three  have  been  bereft  of  husbands,  a 
grown  daughter  of  one  died  suddenly 
Of  pneumonia  a  couple  of  years  ago, 
and  except  for  the  kindly  offices  of  a 
few  friends  they  have  heen  thrown  en- 
tirely upon  their  own  resources. 

A  Devoted  Mother. 

The  most  piteous  case  of  all  is  that 
of  Mrs.  Caroline  Chesick,  of  34  Norton 
street,  who  lives  in  the  extreme  west- 
ern part  of  the  city.  Occupying  a| 
frame  house  whin  she  gets  rent  free, 
and  assisted  regularly  by  the  poor 
commission,  this  plucky  young  moth- 
er works  from  morning  until  night  for 
Kerself,  and  her  three  children— two* 
bright  little  girls  of  6  and  7,  and  a  boy 
of  6,   whom   she  has  never  seen. 

Big  tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks, 
and  her  voice  broke,  as  she  referred,  to 
them.  "No  one  will  ever  know  how  I 
teel  about  my  children,"  she  sotoibed. 
*\Not  to  know  what  they  look  like; 
never  to  have  seen  them,  never  to  be 
efcle  to  sea  them.  It  almost  breaks 
my  heart.    I  can  never  get  used  to  it." 

But  the  tender  .  maternal  Instinct 
keeps  her  busy  and  alert.  Her  house 
id  spotless.  Although  there  are  three 
Utile  ones  to  bring  in  dust  and  dirt. 
her  floor  is  beautifully  clean.  Chairs 
and  pots  and  pans  are  In  their  places. 


The  stove  shines."  The  window-panes 
are  bright.  But  above  all  la  care  cf 
the  children.  The  window-panes  aro 
(bright.  But  above  all  is  care  of  the 
children.  Unlike  the  offspring  of  many 
poor  people,  their  faces  are  clean  and 
rosy,  their  hair  neatly  combed— all 
done  by  the  blind  mother.  Their  little 
frocks  show  not  a  rent,  for  every  tear 
Is  quickly  mended.  Their  stockings  are 
darned  and  their  buttons  sewed  on  by 
(Mrs.  Chesilck.  Her  sister  makes  the 
children's  clothes,  and  this  Is  the  only 
practical  assistance  that  she  requires 
la  the  care  of  her  offspring. 

Children  All  Go  to  School. 

All  her  children  go  to  school.  When 
Mrs.  Chesick  is  not  hanging  over  the 
stove  preparing  meals  for  her  little 
family— washing  or  ironing  or  mending 
their  clothes,  or  setting  her  house  to 
rights,  she  is  sewing  carpet  rags, 
which  are  afterwards  made  into  mats 
and  sold.  This  is  her  only  source  of 
income,  and  it  is  only  by  sheer  indus- 
try that  she  finds  time  for  it. 

Seventeen  years  ago  Mrs.  Chesick 
married  a  bright  young  laboring  man. 
They  were  very  happy.  One  day  the 
young  wife  went  down  town  with  her 
sister.  As  she  stepped  off  tha  car  at 
•Woodward  avenue  everything  sudden- 
ly became  dim.  Thinking  it  was  her 
veil,  Mrs.  Cheslck  pushed  it  up,  but 
the  blur  remained.  _ 

-i  »-~  i««Hns-  mv  sight,"  sne  tola 

her  sister.    And  in  less  than  a  month 
it  was  actually  gone. 

Her  young  husband  was  in  despair. 
But  in  time  he  grew  resigned.  He 
worked  hard  and  accumulated  some 
money.  They  started  to  buy  the  house 
in  Which  the  blind  woman  and  her 
children  are  living  today.  Then  there 
came  a  day  several  years  later  when 
a  little  girl  was  born.  This  was  the 
first  bitter  trial.  The  blind  woman 
could  feel  the  soft,  little  morsel  in 
her  arms,  but  she  was  never  to  see  it. 
Many  bitter  tears  flowed  on  this  baby. 
Another  little  girl  and  a  boy  came  in 
rapid  succession;  then  the  husband 
met  with  an  accident,  lingered  for 
awhile  and  finally  died,  leaving  his 
blind  wife  to  care  for  their  three  chil- 
dren. 

The  illness  of  the  father  swallowed 
up  all  the  little  savings,  the  payments 

- 
on ,  the   house   could   not   be   met,    and 
finally  it  reverted  to   the  estate   from 
Which  they  were  buying  it.    The  estate 
has    considerately    allowed    the     blind 

woman  to  remain  in  the  house  for 
three  years  undisturbed. 

"Yes.  I  work  all  day  long,"  says  Mrs. 
Chesick,    who   is  about   35  years   old. 

"Often  I  go  right  on  working  into  the 
night,  because  it  is  all  the  same  to 
me.  It  is  only  when  the  children  say: 
'Mamma,  light  the  lamp,  it  is  so  dark,' 

that  1  remember  there  is  such  a  thing 
ai?  night." 

Were  it  not  that  Mrs.  Chesick  rolls 
her  eyes  upwards  like  all  blind  per- 
sons, one  would  not  imagine  her  sight- 
less. When  the  clear,  dark  eyes  sud- 
denly meet  the  gaze  they  are  full  of 
expression,  but  the  doctors  declure 
they  can  never  see  again. 

Another  young  woman  whose  life  hao 
been  blighted  by  the  fatal  misfortune 
of  blindness  is  Mrs.  Rosa  Cary.  who 
lives  at  1010  Twenty-fifth  street.  Child- 
less and  widowed,  she  lives  in  soli- 
tude in  ner  little  cottage,  feeling  the 
slow  days  creep  by,  while  she  exists 
In   darkness. 

With  pale,  regular  features  and 
beautiful  auburn  hair,  this  interesting 
young  woman,  who  is  also  about  o.i.  >s 
very  good  looking,  except  for  her  eves, 
which  are  always  closed.  Like  Mrs. 
Chesick  there  is  no  hope  for  Mis. 
Cary.  Her  sight  is  forever  quenched. 
But  she  also,  by  attending  to  her 
household  dutlesv  making  her  own  bed, 
sweeping  her  own  rooms  and  getting 
her  own  meals,  tries  to  cheat  the  days 
of  their  monotony. 


In  Perfect  Cleanliness. 

The  marked  cleanness  of  Mrs.  Che- 
slck'a  home  is  again  apparent  here. 
Everything  is  white  and  spotless;  there 
is  neither  Oust  nor  dirt  nor  disorder, 
the  mysterious  nearness  of  the  blind 
showing  in  dress  as  well  as  surround- 
ings. 

Two  little  pots  of  flowers,  tended  by 
the  delicate  fingers  of  the  blind  woman 
flourish  on  the  window-sill.  Carefully 
moved  into  the  sun,  they  give  every 
evidence  of  thought  and  attention. 

"I  love  flowers,  and  it  is  very  easy 
for  me  to  care  for  them,"  said  Mrs. 
Cary.  She  was  asked  how  She  man- 
aged. "Oh,  one  learns  to  manage.  At 
first  it  is  hard,  but  one  gets  used  to 
it.     I  have  been  blind  for-  20  yeais." 

Quiet      and      reticent,      this    woman 

spends  most  of  her  days  alone.  She 
loveii  solitude  and  lives  within  herself. 
Her  thoughts  keep  her  entertained. 
A  sister  who  lives  nearby  keeps  en 
eye  on  her  and  sees  that  she  wants 
for  nothing.  Every  evening  one  of  the 
sister's  children  comes  in  to  spend  the 
night  with  the  blind  aunt. 

Deprived  of  a  kind  husband  and  a 
loving  daughter  within  a  few  years 
and  left  to  struggle  alone  with  her 
blindness,  is  the  position  of  Mrs.  Sybil 
Hopkins,  who  Uvea  at  G49  Porter  street. 
Although  her  blindness  has  extended 
over  a  long  period  of  years,  it  was 
always  ameliorated  by  the  attentions 
of  her  little  family,  who  guided  her 
footsteps  with  loving  kindness,  and 
waited  upon  the  afflicted  woman  with 
a  great  deal  of  care.  But  Death  in  his 
inexplicable  way,  swooped  down  upon 
th?  little  home,  and  struck  first  the 
daughter  and  then  the  husband,  leav- 
ing the  most  helpless  member  of  the 
household  behind. 

Patiently  now  this  old  lady  waits  lo^ 
rejoin  her  fmaily.  In  a  little  cottage 
she  lives  alone.  Surrounded  by  per- 
fect order  and  cleanness  She  keeps 
house  herself.  A  pretty  canary  bird, 
sleek  and  well  cared  for  by  his  blind 
mistress,  twitters  in  one  corner  of  the 
rooom.  As  in  the  other  two  homes, 
and  notwithstanding  that  the  woman 
i»  old  and  feeble,  everything  gives 
tokon  of  great  care.  The  kitchen  floor 
is  sorubbed  white.  The  table  cloth, 
which  this  old  lady  spreads  for  herself 
every  meal,  is  spotless.  Every  dish  is 
washed,  every  chair  dusted,  every 
piece  of  rumiture  in  its  place. 

When  the  little  house  has  been  put 
in  order,  Mrs.  Hopkins  sits  down  to 
her  patchwork.  This  work  shows  great 
skill.  The  sltches  are  neat  and  small. 
The  colors  are  well  adjusted.  And  it 
helps  to  while  away  the  hours. 

Notwithstanding  her  blindness,  Mrs. 
Hopkins  Is  posted  on  all  the  news  of 
the  day,  and  her  friends  visiting  her 
are  astonished  at  the  facility  with 
which  she  converses  on  current  topics. 

Blind  for  Twenty  Years. 

For  20  years  this  blind  woman  has 
taken  The  Evening  News.  She  is  at 
tha  door  every  afternoon  to  take  the 
paper  from  the  newsboy.  Then  she 
sits  down  patiently  and  waits  for  Har- 
ry Underwood,  a  neighbor's  little  boy, 
who  reads)  the  paper  to  her  every  even- 
ing. 

Mrs.  Hopkins  is  not  only  capable  of 
oaring  for  herself  alone.  When  her 
daughter  was  taken  ill  with  pneu- 
monia the  blind  mother  nursed  her 
tenderly.  Later,  when  her  husband 
broke  his  leg  and  lingered  for  a  year 
with  the  limb  in  a  plaster  cast,  his 
wife  tended  all  his  wants,  cooked  his 
food,  administered  his  medicine  and 
was  hands  and  feet  for  him.  On  his 
part  he  read  aloud  to  her  and  wrote 
her    letters. 

Today  a  double  shaft  in  Woodmere 
marks  the  spot  where  Mrs.  Hopkins 
hopes  soon  to  join  her  husband.  There 
only  remains  her  name  to  be  in- 
scribed  on   the   stone. 
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tlie  Setv  School  Building. 
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Austin,   Tex.,   June  1.— Prof.    H.   L.   Piner, 
Superintendent  of  the  State  Blind  Institute, 
states  that  specifications  are  now  being  pre- 
new   school    building    to   be 
ropriation  made  by  the  last 
e  appropriation  was  $60,000, 
will  be  put  jn  the  building 
and    the    remainder    in    equipment    and  4he 
purchase  of  additional  grounds.     The  Blind 
Institute  has  long  been   cramped  for  room 
and  the  purchase  of  additional  ground  will 
be  in  the  nature  of  a  God-send  to   the  un- 
fortunates  of   that   institution.     At   present 
the  blind  must  cross  a  public  street  to  get 
from  one  building  to  another  and  their  lives 
are    in    constant    danger.      Under    the    new 
purchase    the    street    in    question    will    be 
closed. 

The  new  building  will  not  be  completed 
until  next  spring  or  summer,  too  late  for 
the  next  scholastic  session,  and  will  be  used 
for  school  purposes.  The  present  school- 
rooms will  be  changed  to  dormitories  and 
increase  the  attendance. 

From 


INSTITUTION    FQR_,THE    BLIND. 

Alderman  Hersey  presented  a  re- 
port on  the  matter  of  giving  the  old 
Deering  town  house  lot,  so  called,  to 
the  institution  for  the  blind.  He  made 
it  verbally,  not  having  had  time  to 
formulate  a  written  report.  The  sub- 
stance of  the  report  was  that  the  lot 
should  be  donated  providing'  at  any 
time  within  six  years  any  building 
may  he  erected  thereon. 
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AUTOMOBILE  HITS  BLINJ)  MAN 

Chauffeur    Hurries    On,    Despite    Po- 
liceman's Challenge. 

John  Baker,  a  blind  musician  living  at 
353  West  Forty-fifth  street,'  xwith  his 
wife,  who  is  also  a  musician,  Vjjfts  struck 
by  an  automobile  early  to-day  at  Eighth 
avenue  and  Forty-fifth  street,  and  sus- 
tained a  fracture  of  the  right  leg  in  three 
places.  Baker  was  on  his  way  home  from 
a  concert,  and  had  alighted  from  an  elec- 
tric car  when  the  automobile,  which  con- 
tained eight  persons,  three  of  them 
women,  struck  him.  The  chauffeur  hur- 
ried on,  despite  the  challenge  of  Patrol- 
man McGowan  of  the  West  Forty-seventh 
street  station.  On  the  rear  of  the  ma- 
chine McGowan  says  he  thinks  were  the 
initials  "J.  N.  O."  Baker  was  sent  to 
Roosevelt   Hospital. 
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BLIND    CHILDREN    GRADUATE 

Diplomas    Pressed    to  Eleven  Pupils 
at    Jacksonville   Institution. 

[Special  telegram.] 
Jacksonville.  Bl.,  Jrfne  2.-The  annua 
commencement  exercises  of  the  state  school 
for  the  blind  took  place  this  morning  in  the 
chapel  of  the  institution  in  the  presence  ol  a 
large  gathering  of  people.  The  principal  ad- 
dress was  by  Lieutenant  Governor  Northcott 
upon  the  theme  "The  Value  of  Character 

The  diplomas  were  presented  by  Superin- 
tendent Joseph  H.  Freeman,  who  delivered  a 
brief  address  to  the  class.  There  were  eleven 
graduates!  Edward  Joseph  Cappeta,  Victor 
Goats  Grace  Eulalah  Corbin,  Joanna  Louise 
Goats,  w^«  ff    A  Johanna 

JoTnson',  T^aS»n£ly  tie,  Henry  Joseph 
Mason  Naoma  Doane  Rhodes,  Arthur  Em- 
met Shaw  and  Delia  West. 

sighiless^ 
stonts 

REWARD  FOR  YEARS     OF     LABOF 

AT  THE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE 

BLIND. 


auartet;      instrumental   solo,     Nocturne 
Opus   1    Chopin,   Miss   Maud   L.   Bruce; 
declamation,    Frank     Morton;     soprano 
solo     "Summer,"    Miss    Florence    Fern- 
andez;   recitation,      "The    Soul     of   the 
Violin  "    Miss      Samuella     Cook;      The 
Heavens   Are  Telling,"   Senior   Chorus; 
Musical    Drill.    "The    Daisies,"    by    the 
following:     Misses  Mitchell    Swicegood 
Bucy.   Giles,  Bech,   Bogle,  Padgett  and 
Cook-       organ     voluntary.       Whiting  s 
'"Pos-tlude  in  A  Major,"  Miss  Samuella 
Cook:    Duet,   "Bright     Star  of     Hope," 
Misses    Fernandez    and    Foster;    recita- 
tion,   "King    Robert     of   Sicily,"      Miss 
Maud    Bruce;    chorus,      "Gypsy    Life, 
Senior     Chorus;       Instrumental      eolo, 
Schubert's  "Impromptu,  Opus  192,"  Miss 
Ruble    Sullivan;      Chorus,     "Homeward 
Sail,"  by  the  Girls'  Singing  Class;  selec 
tion',   the   band. 


from. 


The  Tennessee  School  for  the  B^p* 
last  night  held  its  annual  commence- 
ment exercises  in  the  chapel  of  the  in- 
stitution. The  program  rendered  was 
of  unusual  excellence  even  for  thi? 
school  which  is  noted  for  the  merit  oi 
the  performances  it  gives  for  the  public 
Three  young  ladies  composed  the  grad- 
uating class.  Laboring  under  nature'' 
heaviest  handicap,  as  they  were,  they 
yet  completed  a  school  course  almost 
exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the  public 
schools,  besides  learning  music,  anc 
housework  of  all  kinds. 

The  course  at  the  Blind  School  re- 
quires ten  years  of  constant  applica- 
tion before  it  is-  completed.  Miss  Mauc 
L.  Bruce,  of  Lincoln  County,  Miss 
Samuella  Cook,  of  Coffee  County,  anc 
Miss  Rubie  M.  Sullivan,  of  Shelby 
County,  were  the  three  who  composed 
the  class  for  graduation  last  night 
Miss  Sullivan,  bescides  earning  th< 
right  to  her  certificate  of  scholarship 
was  awarded  the  medal  for  efficiency  ir 
music  that  is  a  much-sought-for  honoi 
at   the  school. 

Maj.  T.  P.  Weakley,  of  the  Board  ol 
Trustees,  conferred  the  diplomas  anc 
awarded  honors.  He  took  the  place  ol 
Gov.  Frazier,  who  was  prevented  from 
being  present  by  official  business. 

The  smoothness  and  artistic  excel*- 
lence  of  the  work  of  each  performer 
was  characteristic  of  the  students  of 
the  institution  that  teaches  how  the 
mind  may  rise  above  the  natural  condi- 
tions that  operate  to  hamper  itB  use- 
fulness. The  band  selections,  the 
chorus  work,  quartet  singing,  and  soloes 
were  attended  by  an  ease  of  execution, 
recitations  showed  in  many  in- 
stances considerable  histornic  ability, 
and  were  all  interesting.  The  double 
tet,  composed  of  Misses  Cook,  Sul- 
livan, Bruce  and  Fulton,  and  Messrs. 
Willis,  Morton,  Hodges  and  Hampton, 
deserves  special  mention  for  its  taste- 
ful rendition  of  the  numbers  assigned 
it.  and  the  rendition  by  the  Senior 
Chorus  of  Haydn's  "The  Heavens  are 
Telling,"  from  the  "Creation,"  was 
iil  ul.  Miss  Sullivan's  instrunv 
Schubert's  "Impromptu,  Op.  132," 
of  the  highest  order  of  interpreta- 
tion and  execution.  Following  is  the 
program: 

Music,      "Old      Times,"    band;      semi- 
US,      "Wings     of    a    Dove,"     double 
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SCHUOLJOH  BUM 

INTERESTING      EXERCISES      WIT- 
NESSED BY  LARGE  CROWD. 


Three  Pupils  Receive  Diplomas,  Having 
Completed  the  Full  Ten  Years'  Course. 
Miss  Rubie  Sullivan  Wins  Medal  in 
Music. 


The  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind  had 
its  commencement  exercises  Wednesday 
night, and  the  pupils  will  all  leave  for 
their  various  homes  to-day  and  to-night. 

Three  young  ladies  graduated  from  the 
in-s'ttttrfion  and  received"  their  diplomas. 
They  were  Miss  Rubie  M.  Sullivan,  of 
Shelby  County;  Miss  Maude  L.  Bruce,  of 
Lincoln  County,  and  Miss  Samuella  Cook, 
of  Coffee  County.  In  addition  to  her 
diploma  Miss  Sullivan  was  also  awarded 
a  medal  for  proficiency  in  music.  All 
three  of  these  young  ladies  have  been  pu- 
pils at  this  institution  for  ten  consecutive 
years.  They  came  when  they  were  8  and 
10  years  of  age  and  have  completed  a 
cirriculum  almost  identical  with  the 
course  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city 
of  Nashville.  The  high  school  grades  are 
identical.  In  addition  they  have  been 
taught  house  work  of  all  kinds,  one  ac- 
complishment being  to  cut  and  make 
their  own  clothes.  They  were  also  given 
thorough  musical  educations.  They  have, 
in  fact,  accomplished  more  than  the  aver- 
age young  lady  with   a  good  eyesight. 

It  was  expected  that  Gov.  Frazier  would 
be    present    to    confer    the    diplomas    and 
award  the  music  medal  but  pressing  of- 
ficial duties   kept  him   away.    In  his   ab- 
sence   Maj.    T.    P.    Weakley,    one   of   the 
trustees,  consented  to  make  the  awards. 
The   chapel,    as   usual  at  all   entertain- 
ments given  at  the  school,  was  crowded 
and  many  were  standing  in  the  hall  out- 
side.   The  programme  consisted  of  musi- 
cal and  literary  numbers.    The  band  ttrst 
gave   "Old  Times,"  after  which  a  double 
quartette  sang  "Wings  of  a  Dove.      The 
singers  were  Misses  Cook,  Sullivan,  Bruce 
and  Fulton,   and  Messrs.  Willis,   Morton, 
Hodges   and  Hampton.    They  were  given 
prolonged  applause.    Miss  Maude  L.  Bruce 
played    an    instrumental    solo,    "Nocturne 
Op     No.    1,    Chopin,"    and    was    followed 
by'  Frank    Morton    with    a    declamation. 
Miss  Florence  Fernandez,  who  has  an  un- 
usually sweet  soprano  voice,  sang     bum- 
mer," and  was  compelled  to  respond  to  an 
encore.    Miss  Samuella  Cook  recited     The 
Soul   of   the   Violin."     The   senior  chorus 
class    sang    "The   Heavens   Are   TeUing, 
from   Haydn's   "Creation."    This   and   the 
daisy  drill  that  Allowed  w^ae  the  features 
of   the   entertainment,    'the   dri  lers   were 
Misses   Mitchell,    Swicegood,   Bucy,   Giles 
Beech,    Bogle,    Padgett  and   Cook     These 
young  ladies  had  their  dresses  decorated 
with  daises  and  went  through  a    e.l      of 
intricate  figures   and   gestures .without _  a 
sien   of   confus  on   or  hesitation.       in   re- 
Ssetoan  encore  they  gave  a  song  and 

a MUsTsanvueila  Cook  rendered  on  the 
dIpo  organ  "Postlude  in  A  Major,  by 
Whiting  Misses  Fernandez  and  Foster 
sang  "Bright  Star  of  Hope,"  and  Miss 
Maude  Bruce  followed  with  a  recitation, 
"King  Robert,  of  Sicily."  The  senior 
chorus  class  then  sang  "Gypsy  Life  "  and 
Miss  Rubie  Sullivan,  the  winner  of  the 
muVle  medal  gave  an  Instrumental  solo, 
"impromptu.  Op.  192"  by 
Kirls'    singing    class 


Sail,"  and  Maj.  T.  P.  Weakley  then  con- 
ferred the  diplomas,  making  a  short  talk. 
He  also  presented  the  music  medal  to 
Miss  Sullivan.  The  programme  was  con- 
cluded with  a  second  selection  by 
band. 
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COMMENCEMENT 
AT  BLIND  SCHOOL 

Splendid  Music  Was  a  Feature 
of  the  Program. 


t  (Daily  Gazette,  8.) 

The  commencement  exercises  of  the 
Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind  last  even- 
ing wen;  more  pleasing  and  brilliant, 
if  anything-,  than  the  exercises  of  a 
year  ago,  and  the  large  audience  that 
ailed  the  chapel  to  its  capacity  was 
generous  in  applause  at  the  conclusion 
Qt  each  number  ou  the  program. 

The  exercises  began  promptly  at  S 
o'clock.  Long  before  this  time  the 
chapel  was  well  filled.  The  opening 
number  on  the  program  was  the  beau- 
tiful march,  "Mystic  Harmony,"  Wag- 
ner, followed  by  an  overture.  "Italians 
in  Algeria,"  Rossini,  rendered  by  the 
orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Fro- 
fessor  Emile  Trebing,  musical  director 
of  the  institution.  The  orchestra  is 
complete  in  all  its  points  and  is  com- 
posed altogether  of  blind  pupils.  The 
music  rendered  was  as>  rich  and  sweet 
as  that  of  orchestras  of  professionals  of 
high  order.  The  accomplishments  of 
the  members  of  the  orchestra  was  a 
revelation   to  many  of  the  auditors. 

The  second  number  was  a  song, 
"Sanctus,"  Gounod,  rendered  by  the 
choir  of  the  school— a  very  attractive 
and  appreciated  part  of  the  program  In- 
deed, and  one  that  brought  its  share  of 
approval  from  the  audience. 

Third  came  "How  We  Beat  the  Cap- 
tain's Call,"  a  recitation  by  Thos.  Lane. 
The  recitation  was  splendidly  received 
and  was  given  its  share  of  well  merit- 
ed applause. 

Fourth  on  the  program  was  the  kin- 
dergarten's part,  under  the  direction  of 
Mrs.  Media  Rainey.  This  part  consist- 
ed of  songs,  drills,  etc.,  all  unique  and 
interesting  in  both  conception  and  exe- 
cution. The  little  blind  boys  and  girls 
of  six  and  seven  gave  evidence  in  this 
part  of  both  careful  training  and 
marked  advancement. 

The  next  number  was  a  cornet  solo, 
"Fantasia,"  Mehr,  rendered  by  Little 
Miss  Bela  Reynolds,  one  of  the  pupils 
who  is  totally  blind,  and  who  has  only 
one  arm.  She  is  a  splendid  cornetist, 
far  above  the  average,  in  fact,  and  her 
accomplishment  in  this  particular  alone 
is  creditable  to  the  little  girl  and  also 
the  school. 

Number  seven  was  a  piano  duet, 
"Walzer  and  Finale,"  rendered  by  Will 
Cannon  and  Eugene  Pyle.  Music  makes 
up  much  of  the  education  of  the  blind, 
and  the  rendition  of  this  number  show- 
ed the  degree  of  proficiency  attained 
in  the  school. 

Next  there  was  a  short  comedy  play 
entitled  "Two  Ghosts  in  White,"  a 
laughable  and  interesting  piece,  afford- 
ing much  merriment  to  the  audience. 
It    was   given  by   eight  girl  pupils. 

The  Fan  drill  was  must  Interesting, 
It  was  given  by  sixteen  girls,  under  the 
direction  of  Miss  Josephine  Totts,  the 
teacher  of  physical   culture. 


sung 


'Homeward 


The  sixteen   gins  were  robed  in  pure 

wlr;te,  carrying  red  fans,  an.l  though 
nil  wore  either  totally  or  partially  Mind, 
their  drill  was  as  perfect  as  though  they 
possessed    the    full   power  of   sight.     It 

was    well    received. 

Next  was  a  vocal  solo.  "Star  of  My 
Heart,"  Penza,  rend. ted  by  0 
Adams,  oue  of  Mrs.  Annie  Trebing*S  vo- 
cal pupils,  and  quite  creditably  did  lie 
acquit  Himself,  receiving-  an  encore  at 
the  conclusion  that  must  have  been 
satisfying  both  to  teacher  and  pupil. 
IP-  has  a  splendid  voice,  well  modu- 
lated and   cultured. 

The  Pantomime,  "Song  of  the  Mystic," 
by  Father  Ryan,  was  an  Interesting 
part  of  the  program,  rendered  by  seven 
girls  robed  in  white,  under  the  super- 
vision   of    M'^s    Potts. 

The  violin  solo,  a  fantasia.  "Lueretia 
Borgia,"  rendered  by  Miss  Octavia 
Stotts.  another  one  of  Professor  Treb- 
lng's  pupils,  was  splendidly  done.  This 
little  14-year-old  girl  is  already  an  ar- 
tist with  the  violin  and  was  warmly 
received   bv   the  audience. 

The  "Garland  Drill,"  by  live  little 
girls  and  five  little  boys,  another  of. 
Miss  Potts'  classes,  was  interesting  to 
the  audience  and  elicited  a  round  of 
applause.      It    was    well    given. 

The  next  number  was  a  soug,  "Sum- 
mer Fancies,"  rendered  by  seven  girls. 
It  was  splendid  Indeed,  and  worthy  of 
the  words  of  praise  bestowed  upon  it 
from  all  sides. 

The  recitation  by  Miss  Georgia  Dal- 
ton,  entitled  "The  Book  Canvasser,'' 
proved  a  splendid  selection,  aud  quite 
as  splendidly  executed, 

The  closing  part  of  tue  program  was 
a  "Florodora"  selection  by  the  blind 
school  brass  band,  showing  that  they 
can  make  good  music,  blind  though  they 
be. 

The  evening  at  the  blind  school  was 
most  inter*  sting,  and  the  program  in  ev- 
ery way  creditable,  and  showed  the 
progress  of  the  pupils  during  the  past 
year. 

Col.  O.  C.  Gray,  the  superintendent, 
was  present  to  generally  supervise  the 
affairs  of  the  evening  and  to  make  it 
agreeable  aud  pleasant  for  those  who 
were  present. 

The  evening's  entertainment  was  wit- 
nessed by  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
state  charitable  institutions,  which  is 
in  session  this  week. 

Today  the  blind  pupils  will  begin  to 
leave  for  their  homes. 

This  morning  at  10  o'clock  the  gradu- 
ating exercises  of  a  class  of  five  will 
take  place,  and  diplomas  will  be  award- 
ed them  by  Col.  H.  C.  Tipton,  president 
of  the  board  of  trustees. 

The  public  is  invited. 


(Daily   Gazette,    <.) 

The  close  of  the  commencement  exer- 
cises of  the  State  School  for  the  Blind 
took  place  yesterday  morning  at  10 
o'clock  in  the  chapel  at  the  school. 
There  was  a  large  attendance  of  the 
parents  of  pupils  and  friends  of  the  in- 
stitution. 

The  program  was  as  follows: 

Song  by  senior  choir,  "Song  of  the 
Vikings,"  followed  by  a  fervent  pray- 
er by  Kev.  T.  Y.  Ramsey  of  Winfield 
Memorial. 

Miss  Clara  Webb,  salutatorian  of  her 
class,  read  a  beautiful  essay.  Her  sub- 
ject was  "Music,  the  Language  of  the 
Soul."  Her  thought  and  delivery  were 
such  as  to  receive  hearty  applause  from 
the  audience. 

The  third  number  on  the  program  was 
»  solo,  "Your  Lips  Have  Said  You. 
Loved  Me,"  Miss  Calva  Miller.  It  was 
excellently  rendered!. 

Next  was  an  oration  on  "Henry  W. 
Grady,"  by  Otto  Donaghe.  whoso  com- 
position showed  that  he  had  given  ma- 
ture thought  to  his  subject. 

The  fifth  number  on  th*  program  was 


a    violin    solo    (Daucle),    by    Miss    Alice 
Puller. 

The  next  number  was  an  oration  on 
••The  Character  of  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte," by  Oscar  Adams.  His  easy  flow 
of  language  and  his  char  and  pointed 
sentences  gave  evidence  of  rare  ability 
as  a  \\  liter  and  orator. 

The  seventh  number  was  a  vocal 
duet.  "A  Walk  at  Sunset."  (Fttore  Fi- 
ori),  which  was  well  executed  by  Miss- 
is   Marie    Kelner   and    Annie    DeMets. 

The  next  number  was  an  oration  on 
"Dually  of  Mau's  Nature,"  by  George 
Stacy.  Mr.  Stacy  lias  a  s'fafOng 
voice,  which  has  been  we'd  trained.  In 
philosophical  reasoning  his  oration 
would  compare  favorably  wifh  any  writ- 
ten by  students  of  the  best  institutions. 

The  ninth  number  was  a  piano  solo. 
"Mazurka"  (Paderwski),  by  Frank  Cos- 
tello. 

The  tenth  number  was  an  oration  on 
"Wm.  F.  Gladstone,"  by  Chas.  Tipton, 
valedictorian  of  his  class.  By  the  life 
and  feeling  exhibited  in  his  oration,  he 
held  the  undivided  attention  of  the  audi- 
ence. 

The  eleventh  was  a  double  male  quar- 
tette, two  pieces,  "The  Ship  of  Life"  J. 
M.  Norton);  "The  Frog's  Wooing"  (P. 
Greely). 

Col.  H.  C.  Tipton,  chairman  \t  the 
state  charities  board,  after  an  appropri- 
ate address,  presented  the  diplomas. 

The  thirteenth  number,  selections 
from  "The  Strollers,"  was  renderef  by 
the  orchestra. 

Hon.  Chas.  D.  James  of  Eujeka 
Springs,  having  been  called  by  Col  O. 
C.  Gray,  made  an  excellent  talk  in  Jpin- 
pliment  to  the  school  and  the  teaclers 
and  the  work  they  have  accomplishe| 

The  benediction  was  delivered  byj 
Frank  White. 

The    names    of    the    graduates 


Clara     Webb.     Otto       Donaghe, 
Adams,  Geo.  Stacy,  Chas.  Tipton. 
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CONVENTION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

W.  J.  Ryan  of  Por0»»d^.  a  blind 
man  known  all  over  the  state,  has 
sent  out  over  a  thousand  notices  to 
blind  people  giving  particulars  ot  the 
convention  to  be  held  in  Portland. 
There  are  1,318  blind  people  in  this 
state  aud  it  is  desired  to  enroll  as 
many  of  them  as  possible  in  the  as- 
sociation. 

The  association  will  meet  in  Recep- 
tion Hall,  June  17th  and  18th,  and 
the  sessions  will  be  full  of  interest. 
The  programme  tor  the  closing  session 
will  be  made  up  of  musical  numbers 
dv  blind  people  and  some  speaking 
30th  by  blind  people  and  those  who 
lave  their  sight.  It  is  probable  that 
his  last  session  will  be  held  in  City 
Tall. 
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FOR  THE   BLIND. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  EXPRESS: 

At  no  time  during  the  history  of  our 
country  has  education  made  such  rapid 
progress,  or  the  opportunity  for  sell 
improvement  become  so  great  as  at  the 
present  day.  In  this  advancement 
Maine  has  played  no  small  part  and  it 
is  because  of  this  fact  that  we  feel  so 
confident  that  the  citizens  of  this  state 
will  not  refuse  that  aid  in  a  movement. 
which  is  intended  to  raise  a  part  of 
their  number  to  a  position  where  they 
will  be  able  to  be  self  supporting. 

A  few  years  ago,  under  the  direction 
of  F.  A.  Cleavland  now  holding  a  posi- 
tion in  the  National  School  for  the 
P.lind  at  Washington,  D.  C,  an  institu- 


tion   was     established      at       Hartford 
Conn.,    where    the    blind      were      taught 
several    branches    of    manual    training 
Furthermore,    after    leaving   the    school 
the  state  gave  them  such  a  start  finan- 
cially as  to  make  their  SUflCeSS  in  busi- 
ness almost  certain.       There  are  nearly 
800  adult   blind    in   this  state,    the  great 
majority   of   whom    are    unable    to   sup- 
port   themselves,   and  It  is  to  found  a 
school  where  these  shall  be  Jaughl  Sucft 
trades  as  will  make  it  possible  for  them 
to  maintain   themselves  that   Mr.   Ryan 
is  now  working.       With   this     irlea '   In 
mind  a    public  meeting  will  be  held  on*""* 
the    evening    of    June  17th.      The  pro- 
gram   will   be  an   interesting     one,       as 
competent  speakers  have  been   secured 
and  selections  of  the  best   music  will  be 
rendered.     The  meeting  will   be  held  at 
City  hall  and  a  large  attendance  is  d=>- 
silpd.  WILT  JAM   LYNCH 
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BLIND  MAN  DIES. 


Edward  Fay  Expires  at  North boro  at 
Ripe    Old   Age. 

Special  to  The  Telegram 

NORTHBORO.  June  6.— Edmund  Fay, 
aged  79  years,  who  is  known  all  over 
Massachusetts  as  Blind  Fay,  died  sud- 
ile;.!i  yesterday  at  the  home  of  his 
daughters,  Mrs.  Edward  Maynard,  Wash- 
burn street. 

Mr.  Fay  was  born  in  Southboro,  May 
10,    1833. 

In  1861  he  worked  for  William  Stratton 
on  the  farm  now  occupied  by  John  K. 
Mills.  One  day  while  splitting  an  oak 
leg  with  gunpowder,  he  lost  both  eyes 
by  a  premature  explosion.  Mr.  Stratton 
kept  him  until  his  health  allowed  him  to 
wander. 

He  married  Miss  Julia  Gardner  of 
Shrewsbury,  Aug.  28,  1870,  and  shortly 
after  started  on  the  read  to  earn  a  liv- 
ing. He  visited  nearly  every  city  and 
town  in  the  state,  walking  every  step, 
during  the  33  years  of  his  canvassing, 
and  never  was  compelled  by  sickness  to 
abandon  his  route. 

He  knew  when  he  was  due  at  a  place 
and  never  let  anything  keep  him  from 
his  dates.  He  is  survived  by  his  daugh- 
ter and  wife. 

The  funeral  will  be  from  Edward  May- 
's  home   at   2   o'clock    Sunday   a£ 
noof^" 
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m  REMARKABLE  BUND  CITIZEN 

OF  CHARLESTOWN,  RHODE  ISLAND 


XK  of  the  most  interesting' 
citizens  of  the  town  of 
Charleetown  is  Elisha  R.  Ken- 
yon,  a  young  man  who  re- 
sides with  his  parents  on  the 
post  road  between  Wakefield  and  West- 
erly. Kenyon  is  blind.  It  is  an  open 
question  whether  he  was  bom  with  the 
sad  affliction,  a  question,  too,  that  never 
will  be  solved  because  the  principal 
witness  is  unable  to  testify  intelligently. 
"When  I  was  about  three  months  old," 
said  Mr.  Kenyon.  "my  parents  for  the 
first  time  noticed  something  the  malter 
with  my  eves.  It  was  afterward 
learned  that  my  eyesight  was  gone. 
To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  I  never 
enjoyed  eyesight:  of  course,  if  1  had  had 
vision  before  I  was  three  months  old 
I  should  not  remember  the  fact." 

Kenyon  went  to  the  Boston  School  for 
the  Blind  for  a  while  and  later  took 
a  course  of  study  at  the  State  Agricul- 
tural College  at  Kingston.  One  of  his 
Kingston  schoolmates  told  the  Sunday 
Journal  man  that  the  blind  student  was 
one   of   the   brightest   scholars. 

"He  could  beat  us  all  out  taking  down 
notes  at  lectures:  many  of  the  bovs 
used  to  go  to  him  after  lecture  for 
assistance.  He  was  mighty  good  natmvd 
and  would  take  a  lot  of  fooling,  but  on 
one  occasion.  I  recall,  a  student  who 
had  been  playing  more  pranks  on  him 
than  he  thought  was  right  that  he 
should  accept  without  a  word,  suffered 
the  consequences.  The  boy  was  in 
Kenyon's  room  early  one  evening  up 
to  mischief.  Kenyon  made  up  his  mind 
that  he  would  retaliate  and  so.  turn- 
ing out  the  light  and  locking  the  door, 
he  turned  upon  the  mischievous  student 
ar.d  gave  him  a  thorough  trouncing. 
You  see.  the  other  fellow  was  at  a 
certain  disadvantage,  because  the  room 
was  perfectly  dark,  a  fact  which  did 
not  bother  the  blind  boy.  who  could 
work  just  as  well  in  gloom  as  in  day- 
light." 

Kenyon  once  walked  from  Kingston 
station  to  his  home  in  Chariestown,  a 
distance  of  about  12  miles,  making  the. 
journey  in  good  time  and  without  once 
losing  his  way.  Since  leaving  the 
•ollege  he  has  resided  on  his  father*s 
farm.  His  infirmity  prevents  him  doing- 
general  farm  work,  but  he  can  and  does 
ook  after  the  live  stock. 
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LIFE  WORK  OF  CHAS.  T.  WILKINSON 


BV  CHRISTINH  B.    LABARRAQUE 


The  founding  and  successful  devel- 
opment of  the  Institution  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  deaf  and  the  blind  torn; 
indeed  a  most  important  part  of  the 
history  of  education  in  this  state;  and 
the  public  would  find  it  interesting  and 
instructive  were  i  to  relate  in  full  the 
history  of  this  Educational  Institution, 
but  time  and  space  are   limited. 

The  noble  work  accomplished  by  the 
unselfish  and  untiring  efforts  of  the 
Wilkinson  brothers  is  not  only  well 
known  to  the  people  but  sincerely  and.  - 
heartily  appreciated;  and  the  death  of 
Mr.  Charles  Wilkinson  brought  the 
deepest  sorrow  to  those  who  had  the 
honor  of  knowing  him  and  to  the  public 
in  general. 

For    thirty  seven     years,     Mr.    Wil- 
kinson did   many  noble    deeds    both    in 
and  out  of  his  school  room.     Deeds  that 
are    nobler    because     quiet    and     deep 
hearted.  The  work  of  this  conscientious 
and  brave  teacher  can    best  be   i.ppre 
ciated  when    we    reflect    for    a    moment 
u|w>n  the  condition  of  the  Blind  Depart- 
in  lH(!b"  when  he  was  called  to  teach  the 
f -5 1  i iid.    At   thai    time,    the   curriculum 
For  the  Blind  consisted  of  a  little   head 
work,  primary  spelling  and  elementary 
mathematics;  today,  the  curriculum  in- 
cludes not  only  the  primary  and   gram 
mar  grade  studies,    but  also   many   of 

the    High    School    subjects,      such     as: 

Higher  Mathematics,*  leology,  Physics, 
Chemistry.  Etymology,    Rhetoric,    and 

Logic. 

This  is  certainly  a  marvelous  change: 
and     it  was  accomplished   by  Mr.    Wi1 


jfej'Msoii's  unremitting  efforts  and  the 
constant  application  of  his  inventive 
and  organizing    ability. 

The  process  of  teaching  the  Blind  is 
somewhat  slow  and  difficult,  and  the 
remarkable  success  of  Mr.  Wilkinson 
as  a  teacher  lay  in  his  great  ingenuity 
to  construct  and  arrange  apparatus  to 
be  utilized  .by  his  pupils  iu  the  various 
studies.  He  invented  the  type  and  type- 
slate  now  used  to  work  mat  hematics  in' 
this  Institution;  he  made,  arranged, 
and  improved  maps  to  facilitate  the 
studies  of  history  and  geography;  and 
by  means  of  the  Braille  Man. folder 
raised  the  text  books  of  etymology  and 
logic. 

Not  only  did  Mr.  Wilkinson  bring 
the  education  for  the  Blind  to  its  pre- 
sent standard,  but  as  a  teacher,  by  his 
frankness  and  sincerity,  by  his  kind- 
ness and  earnestness  ot  purpose,  he  won 
the  hearts  of  all  his  pupils.  Nor  did  his 
interest  in  them  cease  at  their  gradua- 
tion, but.  he  continued  to  give  them  his 
valuable  assistance  by  advising  them, 
encouraging  them,  affording  them  his 
fatherly  protection.  And  here  let  mo 
say  that  1  am  one  of  those  fortunate 
alumna'  upon  whom  he  bestowed  his 
paternal  caie  and  attention  and  to  him 
I  owe  my  present  position  in  life  and 
whatever  success  J  have  been  able  to 
attain. 

Mr.  Wilkinson's  power  and  success 
as  a  teacher  was  hugely  due  to  his 
keen  and  perfect  understanding  of  his 
pupils  and  of  human  nature  in  general, 
lie    was  quick    to  discover    talent   and 


always  anxious  to  bring  it  out,  and  the 
credit  is  to  him,  that,  within  the  last 
lew  years,  several  of  his  students  have 
gone  through  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia and  graduated  with  honors.  His  in- 
telligent and  sympathetic  individuality 
taught  his  pupils  to  be  independent 
and  to  feel  that  success  in  life  was  with- 
in the  reach  of  all  those  who  would 
earnestly  and  faithfully  work. 

The  life  work  of  our  noble  teacher  and 
friend  makes  and  marks  an  epoch  in  the 
History  of  Education,  and  too  much  can 
never  be  said  of  the  services  he  has 
rendered  to  humanity.  His  influence 
and  example  are  a  source  of  inspira- 
tion to  all  those  who  came  in  contact 
with  him  and  his  great  achievements 
should  serve  as  an  incentive  for  his 
successors  to  continue  in  the  work 
which  has  wrought  such  notable  re- 
sults. Wordsare  absolutely  inadequate 
lo  describe  Lie  void  left  by  the  death  of 
this  great  man;  for  indeed,  he  was 
great:  for  he  had  a  great  and  loving 
heart,  and  his  infinite  love  isexpresscd 
in  these  few  lines  found  among  his 
private  papers: 

"Words  of  love  on  the  evening  breeze 
Are  borne  lo  my  willing,  waiting  ears, 
Ami  my   heart  responds  iu  a  glad  refrain 
Despite  tlie  burden  and  weight  of  \ears. 
'Tis  sweet  to  live!  to  cheerily  sing 
Ami  work  for  aye  with  a  willing  mind 
Forgetting  Sell'  in  a.  pur  nose  grand, 
Striving  to  help  and  bless  mankind." 


Reflective. 
By  an  Alumnus. 

His  voice  is  no  longer  heard  in  the  class 
room.  His  smile  is  no  longer  seen  on 
ihe  street.  His  body  b  not  with  us.  Ami 
yet  liis  spirit  lingers  still,  and  ever  shall 
I  injjer  —  ever  shall  be  a  power  and  an  in- 
spiration. Those  who  heard  those  kindly 
tones  and  felt  the  sympathetic  beating  of 
lhat  great  heart  still  are  uplifted 
with  the  nobleness  of  his  example. 
Fortunate  we  were  to  know  a  man  who 
lived  not  for  himself  but  one  that  worked 
arid  wrought  that  others  might  be  more 
happy!  Of  his  east  of  soul  were  the  real 
martyrs.  The  world  will  ever  admire  the 
inan  of  towering  intellect:  it  will  ever 
honor  the  man  of  determination;  but  to 
him  with  a  broad  sympathetic  heart,  is  it 
given  to  leceive  the  world's  love. 

All  is  not  sorrow.  The  measure  of  his 
years  was  well  tilled,  and  the  work  of  his 
lile  was  done  —  done  as  far  as  one  man 
couid  do  it.  Sooner  or  later,  it  must 
have  been  left  to  coming  generations  to 
finish  what  he  had  begun — to  teach  the 
blind  to  live  good  and    useful    lives. 

When  the  messenger  of  death  came  to 
him,  hewas-ieady.  Behind  him,  lay  a 
life  well-spent,  tilled  with  struggles — but 
struggles  for  the  noble  and  true.  His 
was  the  consciousness  of  a  noble  task 
undertaken,  and  worthily  accomplished. 
For  thirty-seven  years  he  had  worked  in 
his  chosen  garden,  and  many  were  the 
noble  trees  that  had  grown  there,  arid 
many  were  the  rich  fruits  that  had  ripen- 
ed there.  About  him  he  saw  a  circle  of 
friends  of  his  own  age.  respecting  and 
loving  him.  Those  whom  he  had  once 
guided  were  wont-  to  return  to  him  for 
guidance  and  council —  and  they  never 
turned  in  vain.  His  pupils  loved  him  as 
their  father.  Before  him  he  saw  his  cause 
on  the  high-road  to  success — saw  the 
blind  man  uplifted  and  ennobled.  With 
such  a  prospect  before  his  eyes,  our  great 
noble  teacher  was  willing  that  He  who 
tave  should  take  away. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 


BY  STANLEY    HENDERSON. 


As  agriculture,  commerce,  and  all  other 
branches  of  industry  have  rapidly  in- 
ised  in  tiir  Golden  State,  so  in  a  like 
manner  education  has  made  a  like  progress 
until  our  universities  rank  with  the  high- 
est in  the  United  States.  As  public  schools, 
high  schools,  and  colleges  began  to  spread 
throughout  the  state,  many  people  saw  the 
need  of  a  school  for  the  deaf  and  the 
bliud.  Such  a  school  was  started  by  a 
number  of  prominent  ladies  of  San  Fran- 
cisco whose  social  positions  gave  them 
great  influence,  and  who  were  interested 
in  this  work-.  The  institution  was  situated 
at  the  corner  of  25th  and  Mission  streets, 
and  was  opened  on  April  30th,  1860.  The 
first  report  issued  in  1861  showed  there 
were  in  attendance  seventeen  deaf  and  live 
blind  pupils.  The  first  Principal  was  Mrs. 
P.  B.  Clark.  She  was  succeeded  in  1865 
by  Mr.  Warring  Wilkinson,  who  was 
called  from  New  York  and  still  holds  the 
position. 

An  aet  reorganizing  the  Institution  was 
passed  b.\  the  Legislature  in  March,  18t>tj, 
and  appropriation  was  made  for  the  build- 
ing of  a  new  Institution  not  more  than 
lift;-  miles  from  San  Francis  co.  The  school 
was  moved  to  Berkeley  and  occupied  its 
new  ^rounus  on  October  20th,  1869.  The 
situation  chosen  could  not  have  been 
better.  It  was  at  the  foot  of  the  Berkeley 
hills.  In  the  front  the  grassy  plain  slop- 
ed gently  down  to  the  Bay,  dotted  here 
and  there  with  groves  of  oaks  and  a  few 
houses,  the  nucleus  of  the  future  city 
of  Berkeley;  in  the  back  the  hills 
rose  steeply  to  Grizzly,  Baldy,  and 
many  other  peaks  well  known  to  the  blind 
boys  who  know  every  inch  of  the  ground 
as  well  as  a  man  knows  his  ranch.  The  new 
school  was  concentrated  into  one  large 
stone  building  which  contained  school 
rooms,  dormitories,  kitchen  and  all.  The 
grounds  at  first  were  simply  a  field  with- 
out improvements  of  any  kind,  but  with 
hard  work  and  diligent  care  a  good  gar- 
den was  cultivated  around  the  one  build- 
ing, although  a  large  part  of  the  grounds 
was  still  in  its  original  state. 

Everything  was  going  well  when  on  Jan- 
uary 25th  a  fire  completely  destroyed  the 
building  with  all  its  equipment.  The  loss 
was  great  as  the  fire  got  such  a,  headway 
before  it  was  discovered  that  hardly  a 
thing  was  saved.  After  this  a  wooden 
building,  which  is  now  used  for  the  shops 
for  the  deaf,  was  hastily  put  up  for  tem- 
porary use. 

To  avoid  the  possibility  of  another  tire 
ir  was  determined  to  build  separate  balls 
as  they  were  needed.  This  plan  had  the 
additional  advantage  that  it  gave  more 
air  and  light  to  the  rooms,  and  was  more 
picturesque.  In  accordance  with  this 
plan,  halls  have  been  built  as  they  have 
been  needed  until  we  now  have  live,  three 


for  boys  and  two  for  girls,  Strauss  Hall 
being  for  the  blind  boys,  and  Willard 
Hall  for  the  blind  girls.  The  educational 
building,  being  the  central  structure,  is 
the  best  and  contains  three  stories  sur- 
mounted by  a,  clock  tower.  There  are 
now  sixteen  schoolrooms,  three  for  the 
blind  and  thirteen  lor  the  deaf,  two 
offices,  a  library  lor  the  deaf  and  one  for 
the  blind,  a  laboratory  with  apparatus,  a 
printing  room  with  stereotyping  machine 
and  apparatus  for  the  blind,  two  art  rooms 
and  an  assembly  hall  which  with  the  gal- 
lery has  a  seating-  capacity  of  seven  hund- 
red. The  hall  contains  a  beautiful  pipe 
organ,  which  was  generously  given  to  the 
school  by  Messrs.  Wright  and  Sanders, 
and  is  the  best  hall  for  acoustic  powers 
and  size  in  Berkeley.  We  have  our  own 
laundry  and  a  dynamo  which  supplies  all 
the  electricity  for  the  school.  There  is  a 
central  dining-room  building  with  a  large 
dining-room   for  the    pupils,    and    a    fine 


and  football  fields  which  are  the  scenes  of 
many  interesting  games.  In  both  these 
athletic  branches  the  deaf  boysexcel  most 
of  the  high  schools. 

Turning  to  the  literary  department,  we 
will  now  trace  its  development.  The  first 
teacher  of  the  blind  department  was  Mrs. 
O'Keefe,  who  also  had  charge  of  the 
music.  In  the  spring  of  lHli6,  Mr.  Charles 
T.  Wilkinson,  brother  of  the  present 
Principal,  took  charge  of  the  blind  de- 
partment. When  be  took  charge  of  Hie 
department  it  was  little  more  than  a  kind 
ergarten;  all  that  the  pupils  learned  was 
a  little  beadwork,  and  some  spelling  from 
the  dictionary  which  was  about  the  only 
raised  letter  book  that  they  had.  They 
had  no  slates,  maps,  or  apparatus  of  any 
kind.  From  the  first  Mr.  Charles  Wilk- 
inson took  a  keen  interest  in  the  blind, 
and  it  was  this  that  made  him  accomplish 
so  much,  lie  quickly  saw  what  they  need- 
ed and  tried  to  supply  these  needs.  He 
sent  to  the  printing  house  in  the  east  for 
books  and  slates,  and  began  to  teach 
arithmetic,  history,  grammar,  and  geo- 
graphy, besides  reading  and  writing. 
Always  thinking- of  some  way    of   helping 


Learning  a  Music  Lesson. 


kitchen,  fitted  with  a  big  range  and  all 
the  appliances  of  a  modern  kitchen.  In 
the  wooden  building  are  the  carpenter  and 
printing  shops  where  the  deaf  boys  learn 
their  trades. 

Before  the  fire,  little  care  needed  to  be 
taken  of  the  grounds,  but  afterwards, 
when  separate  halls  began  to  be  built,  the 
land  had  to  he  terraced  off  and  more  care 
had  to  be  taken  of  the  grounds.  Ivy  was 
planted  to  hide  the  bare  stones  of  the  ter- 
races and  well  kept  lawns  were  laid  out. 
A  regular  gardener  was  employed,  and 
the  garden  has  been  worked  at  until  now 
we  have  grounds  which  can  compare 
favorably  with  those  of  any  school  on  the 
coast.  A  large  orchard  and  vegetable  gar- 
den have  been  added.  .1  ust  south  of  Strauss 
Ha,l  I    is  the  campus  with  its  line     baseball 


the  blind  as  he  was,  he  had  started  to 
make  several  writing  machines  for  his 
pupils  so  that  they  would  be  able  to  write 
faster,  when  the  great  fire  destroyed  every- 
thing. It  was  a  hard  blow  to  the  cepart- 
ment,  as  many  valuable  things  were  des- 
troyed which  had  just  been  completed.  A 
weaker  man  would  have  broken  down  un- 
der such  difficulties,  but  Mr.  Wilkinson 
never  lost  heart,  and  soon  was  at  his  old 
work  with  redoubled  energy  to  make  up 
for  lost  time.  He  made  new  maps  and 
slates  according  to  his  own  plans,  and  re- 
modelled the  type  so  as  to  make  them 
better  than  the  old  ones.  He  has  done  his 
work  so  thoroughly  and  the  department 
has  been  so  advanced  that  our  graduates 
are  able,  with  a  little  extra  preparation, 
to  enter  the  university.     Considering    the 
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size  of  our  school,  we  have  sent  more 
pupils  to  colleges  than  any  other  blind 
institution  in  the  United  States. 

Not  only  have  we  rapidly  advanced  in 
the  literary,  but  we  have  likewise 
progressed  in  the  musical  department.  At 
first,  as  has  been  said.  Mrs.  O'Keefe 
taught  music,  but  soon  there  was  engaged 
a  regular  music  teacher  to  give  piano 
lessons.  Since  then  we  have  had  several 
teachers,  but  no  marked  progress  had 
been  made  until  the  present  teacher, 
Mr.  Otto  Fleissner,  was  engaged  in  1891. 
When  he  took  charge  of  the  musical  de- 
partment they  had  no  written  music  but 
learned  it  from  dictation,  the  teacher  tell- 
ing them  the  notes  and  then  showing'  them 
how  to  play  tliem.  They  knew  very  little 
of  value,  time,  or  the  general  principles 
of  time.  Mr.  Fleissner  quickly  found  out 
that  this  was  a  slow  and  tedious  method, 
and  that  little  could  be  accomplished  and 
devised  a  new  system  of  musical  notation 
for  the  blind.  It  consisted  of  a,  set  of 
abbreviations  and  signs  written  in  the 
New  York  point  system  and  was  a  great 
improvement  on  the  old  system  When 
the  Braille  system  of  musical  notation 
came  out  a  few  years  later,  Mr.  Fleissner 
quickly  saw  its  advantages  and  adopted  it, 
discarding  the  old  system    altogether. 

Since  then,  with  the  introduction  of  the 
stereotyping  machine  and  the  Hall  Braille 
writer,  the  musical  department  has  made 
rapid  advances  until  now  we  feel  that  our 
musical  instruction  can  be  favorably 
compared  with  that  of  any  other  blind  in- 
stitution of  America. 

This  progress  in  both  the  literary  and 
musical  departments,  we  believe  will  be 
continued.  Mr.  Frederick  Smyth;  the 
present  head  of  our  literary  department, 
has  shown  himself  an  earnest  and  capable 
teacher.  With  such  men  as  he  and  Mr. 
Fleissner  in  the  lead,  the  happiness  and 
usefulness  of  the  blind  should  be  vastly 
increased.  We  believe  that  the  time  will 
come  when  blindness  will  be  no  drawback 
to  a  musician  or  scholar. 


Murray's  First  Report. 
By  Charles  Weile. 

It  was  midnight.  The  presses  in  the 
basement  of  the  New  York  Times  Build- 
ing had  not  yet  begun  to  work.  At  his 
desk  in  the  office  the  night  clerk  sat, 
meditating  over  the  events  of  the  day. 
As  he  glanced  drowsily  around  the  room, 
his  eye  fell  on  a  note  which  lay  on  the 
table.  He  picked  it  up,  opened  it,  and 
read,  "'Dismiss  Murray  to-night-  too 
small  for  job.      PARK." 

•'Too  small!"  he  said.  "Why,  there 
ain't  a  better  or  more  honest  office  boy  in 
New     York." 

He  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  and  looked 
at  his  watch. 

"He  ought  to  be  here  now,"  he  said. 
"There  must  be  something  unusual  that 
makes  ('barley  Murray  late." 

As  In;  got  up  from  his  chair,  the  door 
opened,  and  a  boy   came  in. 


"Hello,"  said  the  clerk,  "you  are  a 
little  late  to-night  aren't  you?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  boy,  "father  was  sick: 
a,nd  1  had  to  go  for  the  doctor.  I'll  stay 
on  longer  to-night,  though,  to  make  up 
time. " 

"I  don't  know  as  you'll  need  to," 
answered  the  clerk.  "There  is  a  note  here 
from  the  boss  telling  me  to  get  another 
boy.  It's  too  bad,  but  it's  not  my  doings.  " 

The  boy  dropped  into  a  chair;  his  heart 
sank.  His  ambition  to  become  a  reporter 
had  failed.  He  was  now  hopeless.  Sudden- 
ly the  loud  clanging  of  a  fire  bell  broke 
the  silence,  and  a  roaring  lurching  en- 
gine dashed  down  the  street. 

"My  God,"  said  the  clerk,  "a  fire  and 
not  a  reporter  here!" 

"I'll  go,"  said  Charley;  and  in  a  min- 
ute he  was  out  of  the  door  and  running 
down  the  street.  From  the  water  front,  a 
column  of  black  smoke  was  rising.  To- 
wards this  he  ran.  When  he  reached  the 
river,  alongside  the  wharf  a  huge  ship 
lay  wrapped  in  flames.  Already  he  might 
he  too  late,  ft  was  the  name  he  wanted 
now.  Through  the  crowd  he  dashed, 
over  the  network  of  serpent-like  hose  to 
the  very  edge  ol  the  wharf.  Upon  the 
burning  ship's  how  could  still  be  seen, 
"The  Hudson  River  Lumber  Co.  De- 
fiance. " 

Charley  had  what  he  wanted:  so  back 
into  the  crowd  he  went  to  learn  the  par- 
ticulars. 

He  looked  at  his  watch.  It  was  fifteen 
minutes  to  one.  At  one  o'clock  the 
i>reat  presses  would  begin  to  give  the 
public  the  news  of  the  day.  Back 
through  the  empty  streets  he  ran.  As  he 
was  entering  the  office,  the  clock  struck 
one.  He  handed  his  report  to  the  clerk 
and  went  out. 

On  returning  to  the  office  in  the 
morning  he  found  the  city  editor  and  a. 
group  of  reporters  awaiting  him. 

"That  was  well  done,"  said  the  editor, 
with  his  hand  on  Charley's  shoulder. 
Then  they  gave  him  three  cheers  and  a 
tiger  for  being  the  best  reporter  in  New 
York. 

Many  years  have  passed  since  then, 
and  Charles  Murray  is  still  employed  by 
the  Times  company:  but  he  draws  his 
salary  as  head  reporter,  not  as  office 
boy. 


MY  RUNAWAY  DOG. 

By  Carl  Schoellar— (Intermediate  Class.; 

One  May  day  while  I  was  playing,  a 
thought  came  into  my  head.  There  was 
no  one  at  the  cabin  where  my  two  older 
brothers  kept  their  guns;  and  so  I  thought, 
"My  good  Sheppy  is  gone;  he  has  run 
away;  and  why  should  not  I? 

At  last  temptation  overcame  me;  and 
quietly  i  slipped  off  to  the  cabin,  my 
heart  heating;  like  a  sledge-hammer,  for  I 
was  very  much  scared. 

After  listening  for  some  time,  1  became 
quite  sure  that  the  nearest  person  was  a 
few  yards   from  the  house,    which    was    at 


some  distance  from  the  cabin.  I  felt 
quite  sure  that  they  could  not  hear  me 
enter  the  cabin,  because  it  was  about  ten  ■ 
feet  long,  and  the  door  was  on  the  op- 
posite end.  I  quietly  opened  it  and  went 
in.  I  took  one  of  the  old  forty- fours, 
found  some  shells,  and  started  off  to  find 
Sheppy. 

Over  the  fence  I  climbed;  through  the 
fields  I  went  towards  our  other  ranch. 
After  a  time,  my  eyes  fell  on  the  form  of 
my  dog.  The  air  was  filled  with  the  per- 
fume of  spring,  the  bees  were  flying  from 
flower  to  flower:  and  the  wheat  was  all 
young  and  green.  As  I  called  my  run- 
away dog  to  me  and  patted  his  bead,  all 
the  thoughts  of  running  away  left  me. 
After  discharging  my  rifle  a  few  times,  I 
felt  hungry.  I  turned  about,  replaced  the 
rifle,  and  went  to    the    house    for    dinner. 

One  day,  as  my  brother  looked  down 
the  barrel  of  the  rifle,  he  said.  "It  looks 
terrible  dirty,  Ned." 

f  kept  still:  but,  I  well  knew  who  had 
dirtied    it. 


NIGHT  SONG. 

R.  VV.  Henderson. 

My  Doris,  come  and  sail  with  me; 

Come  sail  afar  in  the  sun-down  skies. 
Up  through  the  crystal   purple   ether, 

Through  silvery  moonlight  let  us  rise. 

Our  skiff  will   be   a   pearly    cloud, 
That  flecks  the  blue  on  a  summer's  noon. 

We'll  tear  our  sails  from  the  filmy  red 
That  veils  the  west  when  suns  go  down. 

We'll  circle  'round  about  the  moon, 

A-drii'ting  in  its  silver  ligiit. 
We'll  steer  among  a  million  stars 

Away,  away  in  the  deep  m  i  lnight. 

We'll  sail  right  through  the  milkv   w.iv, 
.  And  cut  its  gleaming  folds  in   twain. 
We'll  coast  along  its  laced  edge, 
And,  turning 'bout,  sail   through   again. 

To  the  i'athermost  star,  will  we  moor  our  boat, 
And  seat  ourselves   on  silver  sands, 

And  look  down  through  the  stars  below. 
To  where,  like  a  dot,  our  little  earth  stands. 

And  just  when  the  sky  is  growing  gray, 
Our  silken  sails  will  be  unfurled; 

And  just  when  the  hill-tops  first  grow  red. 
We'll  gently  drop  on  the  wakening  world. 


THE  POPPY. 

By  Chas.  M    Caceres. 

It  was  morning;  and  the  rising  sun  feli 
upon  a  lonely  golden  poppy.  How  bril- 
liant the  opening  flower  was  on  the  hill- 
side of  brown  and  gray  rocks,  and  the 
dew  within  its  cup  turned  into  diamonds! 

Noon  came:  and  the  hot  sun-rays 
dropped  straight  down  on  the  parching 
flower.  Tommy,  romping  over  the  hills, 
saw  the  bright  yellow  flower,  stamped  up- 
on it  and  broke  it  off  at  the  ground.  The 
hot  rocks  scorched  it  to  its  vt-vy  heart; 
and  it  was  pained  bv  the  thought  that 
such   boys  should  be. 

And,  shortly  after,  Helen  passed  that 
way.  She  saw  the  fallen  flower,  and, 
taking  it  to  a  brooK,  sprinkled  water  up- 
on its  fading  petals.  And  then  she  took 
the  revived  flower  to  her  sick  mother, 
saying,  "It  was  almost  dead,  till  I 
sprinkled  water  upon  It."  The  mother's 
lingers  fondly  closed  upon  the  stem:  ami 
she  said,  "Ah.  i hat  I  have  such  a  chil  i !' ' 


(fC 


THEIR  IKVSI. 
'*Stoi>  Jack.  <i<)  slop"*  she  cried  breath- 
1 . -— -> I  \ .  dropping  panting  upon  the  white 
sand  of  the  Iwach.  "You  didn't  play 
lair.  you  know  you  didn't:  your  tunnel 
wasn't  anywhere  near  mine  because  the 
sand  raved  into  it  before  y ou  touched  my 
hand.  Now  didn't  it.  Jack?  15e  a  pood 
boy.  f  know  you  will,  and  say  it  did." 
She  paused  to  yet.  her  breath,  and  to 
think  what  she  should  say  next 

•We'll  try  it  over,  if  you'll  promise 
uol  to  cheat  this  time,"  she  added  with  a 
coquettish  little  toss  of  her  sunny  curls, 
and  the  brown  eves  looked  up  eoaxinely 
into  the  handsome,  boyish  Face  bent  over 
her.  The  rosy  lips  parted  again  as  though 
she  were  going  to  continue  the  argument, 
not  quite  confident  that  her  point  had  yet 
been  won:  but  before  she  had  time  to 
speak,  he  broke  in  impetuously: 

"No,  no,  Alice,  you  must  give  me  the 
forfeit.  Vim  know  that  we  agreed  that  if 
my  tunnel  ran  across  yours,  and  we  touch- 
ed each  others  hands,  you  would  let  me 
kiss  you.  isn't  that  true?  Wasn't  that 
what  you   said?" 

His  flushed  face  bent  qui  siioningh  near- 
er, and  he  eagerly  pulled  through  his 
finders  one  of  the  long  silken  curls.  The 
girl  drew  back  with  a.  little  scream,  ex- 
claiming as  she  -lid   so: 

'•t)h!  oh!  Jack!  oh,  please  don't!  We'll 
build  another  sand  mound,  andjj  play  it 
all  over." 

He  did  not  answer,  his  dark  eyes  were 
filled  with  an  inexpressible  longing,  as 
they  wandered  wistfully  over  the  half- 
hidden  face,  while  he  seemed  debating 
with  himself  whether  or  not  to  accede  to 
her  proposal. 

All  for  a  few  moments  was  silent,  save 
the  soft  murmur  of  the  tiny  waves,  as  they 
beat  ever  more  and  more  restlessly  to  and 
fro,  in  their  mad  game  of  hide-and-seek 
with  the  last  departing  sunbeams. 

"Well,  all  right;  come  on  then.  We'll 
have  to  hurry  though,  because  it's  getting 
late,  and  your  mamma  will  soon  be  call- 
ing yon.  Besides,  papa  says  we  are  going 
hack  to  the  city  in  the  morning,  so  this  is 
the  last  time  we  can  play  on  the  beach 
until  next  summer." 

"Oh,  .lack!"  she  cried  in  a  little  choked 
voice,  and  Stopping  short  in  the  act  of 
i  commencing  her  tunnel  through  a  newly 
made  mound,  "you  aren'tgoing,  real  — I— y 
and  truly,  are  you?  I  'm  so,  so  very  sorry. 
because  we're  going  to  stay  three  weeks 
longer,  and  then  I'll  have  nobody  to  play 
with:  <  h.  there's  mamma  calling  me  now, 
and  I  must  go  in.  Maybe  we  can  finish  in 
the  morning  if  you  get  out  early  enough." 
•lint  I  can  kiss  you  any  way,  can't  1?" 
he  pleaded,  helping  her  to  shake  the  sand 
from  her  crumpled,  pink  frock:  "because 
we  are  going  early,  and  I  might  not  see 
,  on." 

Without  waiting,  however,    for  her  per- 

ission,  he     brushed     back     her    tangled 

iesses  from    the    little    Hushed     lace,  and 


kissed  the  delicately  rounded    cheek,  say- 
ing, 
"Goodbye,  little  sweetheart,  how  I  shall 

miss  you.  " 

*  #  * 

Ten  long,  long,  BWeet,  voluptuous  sum- 
mers had  rolled  over  the  heads  of  .lack 
and  Alice  since  last  we  saw  them  ten 
long,  long  years  with  all  their  joy  and 
all  their  sorrows  flitted  out  of  their  lives 
into  eternity.  They  had  grown  out  of 
childhood  into  mature  youth,  and  yet,  the 
glamour  of  those  warm,  delightful  clays 
of  that  childhood  still  lingered  upon 
them. 

Again  it  was  June;  the  long,  indistinct 
shadows  of  a  soft,  summer  twilight  were 
casting  themselves  across  the  white  sands 
of  the  selfsame  beach.  Again  the  baby 
waves  beat  upon  the  strand  with  an  ever 
increasing  unrest,  and  again  they  frolick- 
ed at  a  game  of  hide-and-seek:  but  this 
time,  they  had  found  new  playmates  in  the 
beams  of  a.  young,  bright  moon.  By  her 
radiance  might  have  been  seen  two  figures 
seated  listlessly  at  the  water's  edge.  It  was 
unmistakably  Alice  and  Jack.  Both  were 
silent,  being  deeply  wrapped  in  the  con- 
templation of  the  scene  about  them. 
At  length  he  spoke, 
"A  penny  for  your  thoughts.  Alice." 
"I  am  not  quite  sure  they  are  worth  a 
penny.  I  was  only  thinking  what  a  beau- 
tiful, what  a  perpectly  superb  evening 
this  is!" 

•'It  is  certainly  ideal,"  he  responded: 
"however,  that  isn't,  what  i  am  thinking 
about  just  now.  I  am  looking  back  into 
the  past,  trying  to  count,  if  possible,  the 
many  happy  hours  you  and  !  have  spent 
here,  on  this  verv  spot,  playing  out- 
favorite  game —  let  me  see — what  did  we 
call  it — you  remember,  don't  you?"  He 
glanced  at  her  knowingly. 

"Oh,  yes,  yes,  1  remember,  'sand  tun- 
nels,' wasn't  it?" 

"Yes,  that  was  it,"  he  went  on.  "and  1 
wonder  if  vou  can  recall  -  his  glance 
was  keener  now — "one  particular  after- 
noon," be  repeated,  "when  you  maintain- 
ed that  I  bad  cheated,  though  i  am  quite 
sure  1  did  not.  We  were  playing  for  for- 
feits that  time:  you  were  to  pay  the  for- 
feit, provided  I  clasped  your  fingers  while 
under  the  sand. " 

"I  don't  exactly  recall  thai,"  she  said, 
turning  from  him  to  hide  the  hot  color, 
"hut  1  do  know  that  we  agreed  to  try  it 
over,  and  that  we  didn't  finish,  for  I  had 
to  go  into  the  house,  and  you  went  back 
to  the  city  next  morning." 

"Yes,  but  I  got  my  kiss  just  the  same, 
didn't  1  Alice?  I  shall  never  forget  how 
you  looked  that  day  in  your  pink  frock 
and  tumbled  curls." 

She  was  silent,  but  the  ceaseless  swish — 
swish  —  swish  of  the  wavelets  seemed  say- 
ing, "We  remember,  we  remember,  all 
very  well. " 

"All!    Alice!   those  were   i\f.\l-.  deal'  sweet 

days,"  he  sigfted,  assuming  a  half  reclin- 
ing posture  upon  the    sand  at  her  side.  A 


smile  half  of  sadne.se,  half  of  pleasure 
played  a.cross  his  handsome  features, 
while  the  dark,  waving  hair  fell  away 
from  a  broad,  manly  forehead.  He  was 
humming  that  old,  familiar  air: 

"Once    in    the    dear    sweet    days    beyond 

recall 
When   o'er    the    world    a.    mist    began    to 

fall 
Out— of— the     dreams     that. 

"I  say,  Alice,  let's  pretend  we're  child- 
ren again  just  this  once,  and  play  at  our 
old,  favorite  game. " 

"All  right:  I  really  do  believe  I've,  for- 
gotten just  how  to  do  it  though,  but  that's 
no  matter. " 

A  moment  later  four  hands  were  firmly 
patting  and  smoothing  the  sloping  sides 
of  a  small  mound  of  sand. 

"Now — ready — start!"  he  said. 

Crunch,  c-r-u-n-c-h,  went  the  yielding 
sand.  A  moment  more,  their  hands  met 
and  tightened  about  each  other;  he  impul- 
sively drew  her  a  little  closer,  endeavor- 
ing to  look  into  her  downcast  face. 

"Alice,"  he  said  gently,  "the  privilege 
to  kiss  you  is  now  mine,  but  I  shall  not 
take  advantage  of  this  privelege,  unless 
this  kiss  be  the  seal  to  your  tryst.  Mice, 
your  answer?" 

A  baby  cloud  flitted  momentarily  across 
the  face  of  the  moon,  obscuring  her  light, 
as  the  golden  bead  drooped  low  upon  his 
breast,  and  she  whispered  softly,  so  very 
softly,  ".lack,  my  own,  own  Jack,  you 
didn't  cheat  this  time — the  forfeit  is 
yours. ' '  X. 


LIFE. 
(A    vignettk.  ) 
By  John  Dondero. 

The  sun  was  scorching  hot  in  the  tene- 
ment house,  down  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 

In  the  hottest  den  of  the  building  a. 
little  child  was  lying  sick  with  fever.  The 
mother  sat  by  the  bed  and  fanned  with  a 
folded  newspaper.  As  her  hand  grew 
tired,  she  rested  it.  and  looked  helplessly 
at  the  little  sufferer:  then  her  eyes  wand- 
ered awav  towards  the  hills,  where  the 
breezes  were  stirring  the  trees.  Those 
people  up  there  had  everything:  she  had 
nothing. 

As  she  looked,  a  thistle  seed,  floating 
on  its  wings  of  silk,  came  through  the 
window.  Fora  moment  it  hovered  above 
the  child.  Then,  drawn  by  its  breath,  it 
settled  on  the  hot  parched  lips.  The 
mother  brushed  it  away  impatiently,  and 
watched    it    go    soaring    off    through    the 

window.     Then  the  breeze  caught    it,    and 
carried  it  out  of  sight. 

Upon  the  hill  another  child  was  playing 
in  the  shady  porch.  It  was  watching  the 
motes  which  the  breezes  carried.  Now 
and  then  it  would  catch  at  the  floating 
particles,  and  then  watch  them  as  they 
rose  out  of  reach.  By-and-by  a  thistle 
seed  came  very  close.  The  child  caught 
it.  then,  pursing  its  lips,  blew  it  high  in 
t  lie  air:  and.  laughing,  rubbed  the  lick- 
ling  sensation  from  its  lips. 

*  #  * 

The  summer  waned  and  the  months 
rolled  onward.  When  August  had  gone, 
two  homes  were  emptied  of  childish  voices. 
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NOTE. 

This  week  the  editing-  of  the  California 
News  is  in  thelnmils  of  the  Blind  Depart- 
ment. The  Senior  Class  Association  elec- 
ted Mr.  R.  W.  Henderson  editor  and  Mr. 
S.  E.  Henderson  manager.  Miss  Catharine 
Morrison  and  Miss  Edna  Prime,  both  of 
the  Senior  Class,  have  be?n  appointed 
associate  editors  by  the  .editor.  The  extra 
expense  of  this  edition  has  been  defrayed 
by  the  spring  concert  and  by  advertise- 
ments. Everything  in  this  paper  has  been 
written  by  the  pupils  or  graduates  of  the 
blind  department  of  this  Institution. 

The  staff  wishes  here  to  thank  the 
printing  department  for  this  issue.  We 
thank  Mr.  Caldwell  for  kindly  reading 
proof  for  us.  We  appreciate  the  careful 
and  painstaking  work  of  the  boy  compo- 
sitors. Hannan,  Stephens,  Clark,  Doane, 
Gabrielli,  Holcomb  and  the  rest  have  been 
as  much  interested  in  this  paper  as  if  it 
were  their  own.  But  most  of  all,  we  ate 
under  obligations  to  Mr.  McCarthy,  the 
foreman  of  the  printing-shop.  During  the 
regular  hours  he  has  worked  very  hard. 
His  advice  has  been  of  the  greatest  value. 
But  he  has  not  been  content  to  work  only 
during  work  hours:  after  the  office  closed 
and  before  it  opened  he  has  been  there. 

To  appreciate  the  work  of  the  printers, 
you  must  know  that  this  paper  is  fifty  per 
cent  larger  than  the  regular  number, 
besides  containing  cuts  and  havingcovers. 
Prom  every  hand  we  have  received  aovice 
and  help;  and  we  thank  those  who  have 
advised  and  helped  us.  It  is  pleasing  to 
think  of  something  where  everybody  vied 
with  everybody  else  in  doing  good  work. 


Consideration,  Not  Charity. 
By  R.  w.  Henderson 
To  most  people,  the  blind  are  subjects 
of  pity  and  charity.  ''The  poor  blind 
child!  I  must  give  him  a  quarter,"  is 
frequently  heard.  Such  words  and  such 
a  sentiment  demand  ttie  severest  criticism. 
That  people  don't  know  better  is  no 
excuse.  Mind  was  given  man  to  think 
with:  and  it  does  not  require  a  great  deal 
of  thinking  to  see  that  there  is  something 
for  most  blind  men  to  do,  and  that  the 
most  direct  way  to  prevent  their  doing 
that  something  is  to  treat  them  with  un- 
reasoned charity. 

I  say  that  there  is  something  for  most 
blind  people  to  do.  I  must  admit  many 
persons  become  blind  in  mature  life,  and 
may  not  be  able  even  to  make  their  bread 
and  butter.  This  paper  stands  for  those 
who  have  become  blind  in  youth.  And 
again,  there  are  some  people  so  narrowly 
Instructed  that  when  you  deprive  them  of 
what  may  have  been  their  chief  sense, 
they  become  incapables.  But,  I  will  re 
peat  that  the  mass  of  those  who  can  not 
see  need  not  be  a,  burden  on  their  friends 
or  on  society.  Take  away  a,  man's  ability 
in  one  direction  and  he  acquires  ability 
in  other  directions.  When  a  man  is 
prevented  from  doing  something  where 
eyesight  is  necessary,  he  may  turn  to 
something  where  other  senses  and  brains 
are  the  prerequisites.  With  proper  train- 
ing from  his  teachers  and  intelligent  con- 
sideration from  the  world  many  walks  are 
opened  to  the  blind.  Proper  training  is 
indispensable.  Teachers  of  the  blind, 
your  opportunities  are  great  and  your 
responsibilities  are  yreat.  It  is  not 
enough  that  you  teach  arithmetic  and 
spelling,  piano-playing  and  reading,  or 
even  languages  and  the  higher  mathe- 
matics. You  must  find  what  the  blind  can 
do  in  the  great  wide  world  and  teach  them 
to  do  it.  From  the  curricula  of  our  schools, 
it  would  seem  that  the  only  pratical  th ings 
that  the  blind  can  be  taught  are  to  play 
the  piano  and  organ.  Prof.  Wood,  for 
example,  tells  us  that  if  the  blind  are 
taught  to  play  the  violin  they  will  soon 
degrade  themselves  and  their  instruments 
by  playing  on  street  corners. 

Don't  we  know  blind  piano-players  who 
would  be  more  honorably  employed  on  the 
street  cornel  V  Don't  we  know  blind  who 
go  there  without  our  violins?  Deprive  the 
blind  of  the  greatest  of  instruments  sim- 
ply because  he  may  take  it  on  the  street! 
Such  actions  need  no  further  criticism. 
And  again,  in  many  of  our  schools  the 
art  of  tyue-writing  is  acquired  by  the  pupil 
under  his  own  instruction  and  at  his  own 
"sweet  will.'"  On  the  other  side,  you 
know  that  blind  piano-tuners  can  compete 
successfully  with  those  who  see.  In  this 
wora-a-day  world  of  ours  man  must  know 
how  to  make  his  living.  And  thai  is  the 
problem  with  the  blind.  We  know  the 
man  who  can  not  see  can  learn  to  criticise 
Shakespeare,  to  play  Schubert,  to  under- 
stand  Kuclid.  or  write  poetry:  hut  he  must 


learn  to  make  the  wherewithal  to  keep 
body  and  sou!  together  that  those  "high- 
er" functions  may  be  discharged. 

But  it  is  not  the  teachers  alone  who  must 
awake:  the  world  must,  understand.  Far 
be  it  from  me  to  say  that  men  are  unkind 
to  the  blind;  but  they  will  not  believe  in 
them.  They  are  much  more  willing  to  i>ive 
one  a  dollar  than  a  job.  We  must  teach 
them  what  we  can  do.  Our  battle-cry 
must  be,  ''Let  me  try."  And  this  indis- 
criminate charity  must  be  stopped.  It  is 
the  worst  foe  that  we  who  cannot  see  have. 
Kind  friends  have  kept  the  blind  in  idle 
dependence  and  homes  have  been  estab- 
lished where  they  may  !ive  in  slolhfulness. 
Under  such  conditions  it  is  not  strange 
that  the  blind  have  not  raised  their  voices 
it)  a  cry  for  a  trial  and  that  they  have  not 
gone  to  work  with  a  will.  Let  the  blind 
get  into  the  battle  of  life- or  rather,  make 
him  get  into  it  and  he  will  find  his  place: 
yes,  and  fill  it  -work  and  fight  up  to  his 
weight  avoirdupois.  In  conclusion,  the 
words  of  Carlyle  came  to  mind.  Says  the 
o  reat  seer,  "The  latest  gospel  in  this  world 
is  know  what  thou  canst  do.  and  work  at 
it  like  a  Hercules.  " 


Miss  Catherine  Morrison, 
Associate  Editor. 

Work  of  the  Primary  Department- 
There  is  no  more  interesting  department 
in  our  Institution  than  the  primary  class. 
Its  apparatus  and  methods  of  leaching 
may  differ  from  those  of  our  public 
schools, but  its  children  are  just  the  same- 
just  as  bright  and  just  as  mischievous.  I 
don't  think  that  it  takes  more  time  for  them 
to  learn  to  read  with  their  fingers  and  to 
work  the  type-slates,  than  is  required  for 
otherchildren  to  read  and  write.  However, 
more  individual  attention  is  demanded,  it 
being  necessary  to  teach  each  child  from 
his  card  or  book  the  letters  and  words 
which  a  teacher  for  the  seeing  can  show 
the  whole  class  at  once  from  the  card  or 
black-board.  When  they  have  learned  to 
read  and  to  use  their  slates  classes  may 
be  formed  and  carried  on  as  in  ordinary 
schools. 

Models,  so  that  the  child  may  know  by 
actual  contact  the  thins  about  whi.-ii  he  is 
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learning,  are  ol  great  value  in  our  school 
room.  No  amount  of  description  will 
take  the  place  of  letting  the  child  handle 
the  object  himself.  They  always  "want  to 
Bee. "as  thej  say. 

Beyond  learning  the  raised-print  sys- 
tems, the  type- writer,  the  Braille  Mach- 
ine, and  the  typo-slate,  the  work  differs 
very  little  from  ordinary  school  methods. 
Theaecrel  of  keeping  order  in  any  school- 
room is  to  keep  every  pupil  busy.  I" 
our  school-room,  since  so  much  individ- 
ual attention  is  necessary  i"  order  to  do 
this,  it  is  perhaps  more  difficult  to  main- 
t;i  in   !  he  best  order. 

Possibly,  a  little  more  patience  should 
he  exercised  with  our  children:  hut  to  al- 
low them  to  go  uncorrected  because  ol 
sympathy  is  a  very  great  mistake. 

One  should  he  as  firm  in  dealing  with 
blind  children  as   with  air  others. 

h  is  h  credit  to  the  human  family  in 
these  modern  times  that,  though  a  child 
may  be  deprived  ol' one  of  his  senses,  he 
is  given  an  education  and  enabled  to  live 
a  happy  and  useful  life. 

Catharine  J.  Mokkisdn. 


Miss    Edna    Prime, 
Associate    Editor. 


Debating  Societies. 
By  Edna  Prime. 
Debating  societies  have  become  so 
prominent  in  all  our  higher  schools  and 
their  educational  value  so  well  establish- 
ed, that  the  little  that  is  said  here  is 
bringing  no  new  subject  before  our  read- 
ers. 

We.  as  students,  can  not  fail  to  recog- 
nize the  advantages  of  such  societies: 
where  current  topics  arc  studied  and  ciis- 
sscd  and  where  we  learn  to  arrange  our 
thoughts  in  a  (dear,  concise',  and  logical 
manner. 

The  tendency  of  debating  to  broaden 
the  view,  can  not  escape  notice.  To  make 
a  good  argument,  careful  attention  must 
lie  given  to  both  sides  of  the  question. 
Surely,  in  studying  current  topics,  as  a 
debater  must,  we  learn  to  view  them  from 
in. re  than  one  stand  point.  We  learn  to 
.•I  no  point,  whether  i!  favor-.  Of  opposes 
our  contention,  pass    unnoticed. 


Also  the  benefit  one  derives  from  I  he 
practice  of  speaking  in  public  is  inestim- 
able. It,  yives  us  confidence  and  a  eel- 
tain  amount  of  asserti  veness.  Here  we 
have  the  beginnings  of  oratory 

As  this  is  a,  plea  for  the  formation  of  a, 
debating  society  in  our  own  school,  pel 
haps  it  is  not  amiss  to  suggest  that-  the 
difficulty  which  stands  in  our  wav  cat)  be 
overcome.  Since  we  can  not  read  the 
newspaper?,  it  sometimes  seems  impos- 
sible to  get  that  (dose  knowledge  of  what 
is  goin^  on  about  us  without  which  no 
one  can  be  a  good  debater.  This  barrier 
may  be*  passed  by  t lie  kindness  of  friends 
and  teachers,  for  they  are  always  ready 
to.  find  and  read  to  us  matter  on  sub- 
jects   for    our    debates. 

And  now,  since  the  benefits  of  debating 
are  so  great,  and  since  the  seeming  ob- 
stacle is  no  obstacle  at  all.  why  should  not 
an  organization  for  debating  piay  an  im- 
portant part  in  our  education:*  Why 
should  we  not  lake  this  step  forward? 
And  by  all  means,  let  our  organization 
he  alive  and  enthusiastic,  even  if  it  must 
be  small. 


much  in  shaping  her  character.  What,  a. 
noble  mission  fortheblind!  How  those 
who  can  see  must  envy  the  blind  friend  of 
I  he  great,  poetess!  What  higher  function 
in  life  could  one  ask  than  the  shaping  of 
a  character? 


Ella  W  heeler  Wilcox  on  the  Blind. 
By  R.W.  Henderson 
In  a  talk  in  the  reading-room  for  the 
blind  in  San  Francisco,  Ella  Wheeler 
Wilcox  said  'hat  the  mission  of  the  blind 
is  to  benefit  the  world  by  arousing  the 
kinder  side  of  human  nature.  Shetoldof 
a  blind  woman,  whom  she  had  known  in 
her  girlhood  and  for  whom  she  had  done 
many  kindnesses.  She  said  that  she 
always  felt,  that  these  kindnesses  had  done 


Stanley  Henderson,  Manager 

Certainly  the  singer  of  sweet  songs  has 
struck  upon  an  original  idea  —  an  idea 
colored  «  itii  the  whole  tenor  of  her  mind. 
But.  for  our  own  part  we  prefer  to  shrink 
from  the  noble  task  which  the  great  poet, 
has  set  for  us.  For  our  part  we  prefer  to 
run  with  the  vulgar  herd,  who  do  good 
because  they  love  others,  not  because  Na- 
ture has  formed  us  to  be  the  universal  up- 
lifterand  savior  ot  the  race.  We  do  not 
wish  to  be  among  those  who  do  good  just 
in  proportion  to  their  idleness  and  in- 
i"i  pa  hi  i  il.y. 


The  Bear  Htniers    on   Institution  Cirovkdk 
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HAPPENINGS  OF  THE  SCHOOL  YEAR 


California  Institution  foi 

Editors'  Note. 
The  following;  columns  may  seem  out 
of  place  here  to  those  accustomed  to  per- 
use the  magazines  of  oui"  schools  and  col- 
leges. They  may  complain  that  trivial 
events  are  given  undue  prominence,  and 
that  it  is  all  too  matter-of-fact.  But  the 
staff  wishes  to  remind  the  gentle  reader 
that  our  school-life  takes  color  from  the 
fact  that  we  live  here  as  well  as  go  to 
school.  And.  again,  there  are  people 
who  will  be  interested  in  knowing  what 
we  do  here — in  getting  behind  the  scenes, 
as  it  were.  We  will  try  to  give  you  a  lit- 
tle wholesome  truth:  and  we  will  serve  it 
as  tastefully  as  ma\  bo. 


HERE  AND  THERE. 

During  the  last  year,  Miss  GussieMast, 
a  graduate  from  this  Institution  and  at 
present  assistant  piano  teacher,  gave  two 
concepts  in  San  Francisco.  They  were 
considered  financial  and  artistic;  successes. 

In  June  of  this  year,  Miss  Susie  Davis 
wiil  graduate  from  the  Virginia  City  High 
School,  Nev.  We  learn  with  pleasure 
that  she  has  been  chosen  valedictorian  of 
her  class.  It  is  expected  that  Miss  Davis 
will  enter  the  University  of  California 
next  August.  She  has  shown  herself  a 
student  of  great  promise  and  she  is  an  ac- 
complished young  lady. 

We  also  learn  with  equal  interest  that 
Hugh  Buckingham,  who  left  us  in  1900, 
will  graduate  from  Vaca  v i I le  High  School 
this  June.  Mr.  Buckingham  will  complete 
the  four  years  high  school  course  in  three 
years.  As  a  student  he  has  an  enviable 
record,  being  especially  strong  in  English 
and  History.  As  a  debater,  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham has  led  his  school  team  for  the  las! 
i  wo  years.  Careful  thinking  and  comma  ml 
of  Knglish  make  his  debating  eleganl  and 
convincing.      Buckingham   will  enter   the 


the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 

colletre  of  Social  Sciences  of  ihe  Universi- 
ty of  California  next  year.  In  shaping 
these  and  other  students  who  lor  a.  time 
were  with  us,  we  claim  a,  little  pait.  Of 
course,  we  realize  that  our  portion  of  the 
glory  is  small. 

John  W.  Fisher,  of  the  class  of  1900, 
has  returned  to  Tennessee,  the  home  of  his 
childhood.  While  among  us.  Fisher  was 
a,  leader.  He  captained  our  tug-of-war 
team  with  much  success.  The  graduation 
banquet  of  his  class  was  a.  thing  to  be  re- 
membered. After  leaving  school.  Mr. 
Fisher  did  not  lose  interest  in  us. 

During  the  last  year  there  has  been  a, 
movement  which  deserves  our  attention. 
1  refer  to  the  establishment  of  a,  library 
and  reading-room  for  the  blind  in  San 
Francisco.  The  movement  was  started  by- 
Mrs.  De  Greayer  and  other  benevolent 
ladies.  It  has  been  characterized  by  com- 
mon sense.  It  deserves  the  hearty  support 
of  the  every  blind  nerson  and  ofevery  one 
interested  in  their  welfare.  We  can  not, 
thank  Mrs.  De  Greayer  and  her  associates 
too  much. 

In  last  year's  issue  we  mentioned  the 
conferring  of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Phil- 
osophy upon  Dr.  Newel  Perry  by  the 
University  of  Zurich.  At  present,  Dr. 
Perry  is  engaged  in  coaching  Columbia 
students  in  mathematics.  It  is  with  a.  great 
feeling  of  pride  that  we  think  of  the  career 
of  this  talented  young  man.  He  has 
shown  that  blind  men  can  gain  a  leading 
place  among  scholars. 

For  the  past  year  Miss  Labarraque,  a 
graduate;  of  this  Institution  and  of  the 
University  of  California,  has  continued 
to  teach  French  in  the  Lincoln  Commer- 
cial High  School  of  San  Francisco.  She 
seems  to  have  demonstrated  that  a,  blind 
person  can   teach   those    who  can  see. 


I  he  Children's  Entertainment. 
The  little  folks  have  done  their  part-  in 
adding  to  the  pleasures  of  the  term.  Their 
entertainment  on  the  evening  of  Feb.  11th., 
was  most  enjoyable.  The  little  girls  were 
the  performers  of  the  evening:  and  their 
songs  and  recitations  were  ^-ery  much  en- 
joyed by  the  little  boys,  who  made  the 
larger  part  of  the  audience.  After  the 
program,  refreshments  were  served:  and 
a  lew  games  followed.  The  children  en- 
tered into  the  games  with  enthusiasm. 
The  children  separated  altogether  pleased 
with  the  entertainment.  But  the  pleas- 
ure extended  to  the  older  people  who  were 
present.  We  found  that  children  can  give 
a  very  entertaining  evening.  The  little 
girls  are  exceedingly  grateful  to  Miss 
Edna  Prime  and  Miss  Bernu  Haight  for 
aiding  them  so  much  in  preparing  the 
program.  Hazel  V.  Piper. 


The  Vocal  Class  Musical. 

Among  the  pleasant  events  of  this  term, 
the  vocal  department  musical  which  was 
given  on  Feb.  20th.  demands  description. 

The  entertainment  was  opened  bv  an 
organ  solo,  by  Martin  Clark.  Miss  Bar- 
bee  followed  with  a  very  pretty  song. 
Hazel  Piper's  and  Berna  Haight's  piano 
duet  showed  that  perfect  agreement  which 
mark  all  their  playing  together.  The  sweet 
and  classical    piano  selection  bv    Charles 


Helen  Mesow. 

Caceres    called     forth    well-deserved    ap- 
plause. 

Misses  Helen  Mesow  and  Edna  Prime 
rendered  their  vocal  solos  with  their  accus- 
tomed sweetness.  The  soft  and  plaintive 
notes  of  the  Itosendolin  called  forth 
praise  for  its  talented  inventor.  Helen 
Mesow  brought  the  well-arranged  pro- 
gram to  a  close  by  singing  The  Ni(jlitimjnle. 

Much  of  the  success  of  the  vocal  depart- 
ment is  due  to  the  kind  and  patient  work 
of  Miss  Butler.  Ttllte    Atjjson. 
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ORATORICAL  CONTEST 

To  those  who  ;uv  interested  in  the  wel- 
fareof  this  Institution,  no  eveul  which 
has  happened  in  the  school  within  the  mem- 
ory of  the  present  pupils  can  he  more  in- 

tei  cstins.'  than  the  oratorica  I  contest  of  the 
Senior  (lass  of  the  Blind  Department. 
The  discussion  took  pl&Ce  on  t  he  evening 
Of  April  29th.  1903.  in  \\u-  large  stnd\  of 
Willard   Hall. 


Walter  Scurlock— Taking  Notes. 

Mr.  \l.  VV.  Henderson  called  the  meeting 

to  order  and  explained  that  the  general 
subject  for  discussion  was  Trade  Unions. 
Each  of  the  six  speakers  was  allowed  ten 
minutes.  The  judges  were  Messrs.  Fred- 
erick Smyth,  Walter  IFiil  and  Henry 
M.i'.t  They  were  instructed  to  choose 
and  rank  the  best  speakers,  basing  their 
decision  mainly  on  argument  a.nd  compo- 
sit  ion. 

Catherine  Morrison  opened  the  contest 
with  "A  Defence  of  Labor  Unions."  Her 
speech  was  very  graceful,  but  it  was  more 
a  statement  of  facts  than  an  argument, 
diaries  Evans  followed  with  "A  Bundle 
of  Sticks."'  His  effort  to  overcome 
intense  nervousness  deserves  praise. 
Charles  Caceres  spoke  next,  on  "The  Lab- 
orer's Friend."  Charles  Weile's  speech, 
entiled  "The  Present  Conflict.'"  hy  its 
earnest  and  animated  delivery,  won  a 
thunder  of  applause.  Walter  Scurlock 
made  the  last  speech  in  defence  of  unions: 
it  was  entitled  "The  Benefitsof  Unionism.  " 
Maud  Hilton  closed  the  discussion  with  a, 
violent  attack  on  the  present,  labor  organ- 
izations, under  the  title  "The  Common 
Enemy." 

The  Judges  retired  for  deliberation. 
After  twenty  minutes,  they  returned,  and 
Mr.  Smyth  delivered  the  decision.  The 
first  prize  was  awarded  to  Walter  Scur- 
lock. the  second  to  Maud  Hilton  and  the 
third  to  Charles  Caceres.  The  boys  sur- 
rounded their  young  orator:  and.  for  a 
time,  his  very  life  seemed  in  danger. 

Walter  Scurlock.  of  San  Francisco,  is 
fourteen  years  old  and  is  a  member  of  the 
low  senior  class.  After  a  few  minutes  his 
nervousness  disappeared  and  be  talked 
right  to  us,  saying  what  seemed  to  him  to 
he  the  truth.  He  argued  that  unions  raise 
wages,  educate  their  members,  shorten  the 
\  orking  day.  and  limit  woman  and  child 
labor.  I  u  concluding,  he  said.  "Honor- 
able Judges,  it  seems  to  mo  thai  anything 


which  does  these  things  is  beneficial,  and 
should  be  upheld. " 

Maud  1  Niton's  speech  suffered  somewhat 
from  being  read:  but  ber  manner  was  easy, 
and  her  voice  earnest  and  pleasant.  She 
said  that  at  present  tilt.'  unions  are  degrad- 
ing the  laboring  man.  Since  this  is  a 
popular  government,  the  thing  for  the 
laborers  to  do  is  to  obtain  justice  through 
the  constituted     authority.     Laws     passed1 

by  Congress  should  take  the  place  of  this 
despotism  of  the  unions,  in  which,  might 
is  the  only  law. 

Charles  Caceres  is  one  of  our  leading 
musicians  a-,  well  a*  a  debater.  In  No- 
vember. 1901.  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Strauss  Hall  team  which  defeated  Willard 
Hall  team.  Hia  delivery  was  deliberate 
and  rather  easy:  but.  was  marred  by 
stuttering.  Fie  contended  that  unions  are 
beneficial:  and  that  their  evils  can  be  pre- 
vented and  their  advantages  preserved 
by  a  good  system  of  arbitration  and  by 
grading    the  workmen    of  each    trade  as 


Maud  Hilton— Writing  Speech. 

fairly  as  may  be.  His  weakness  was  a. 
failure  to  show  clearly  his  line  of  argument, 
and  the  connection  between  the  benefits 
of  unions  and  the  reforms. 

When  we  consider  that  most  of  these 
spe  ikers  had  never  debated  before,  we 
who  heard  the  discussion  agree  unan- 
imously that  the  young  orators  deserve 
much  praise.  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  the 
judges,  said,  "I  have  beard  many  young 
speakers;  but  I  do  not  know  when  1  have 
heard  better  English  from  students  in  the 
same  grades."  Since  all  of  the  speakers 
will  he  with  us  next  year,  debating  seems 
fairly  on  the  way  to  affording  our  depart- 
ment means  of  coming  in  contact  with 
schools  for  the  seeing. 

Raymond  Henderson. 


And  it  came  to  >pass'  that  the  'Strauss 
Hall  boys  came  together — even  in  the 
great  room  which  is  down  stairs.  Before 
them  were  set  many  things  which  are  good 
to  eat.  For  the  gods  bad  been  kind  unto 
the  great  heroes.  Keith  ides,  who  is  the 
steward  of  great  Olympus,  sent  much 
salad  and  many  eggs.  And  from  afar 
off,  even  from  the  city  that  sits  beside  the 
Golden  Gate  had  the  great  goddess  Luta 
Warlielda  sent  great  quantity  of  such 
things  as  are  pleasing  unto  the  stomachs  of 
hungry  boys.  Not  when  the  Titans  up- 
piled  Pel  ion  on  high  Ossa.  was  there  such 
a  height  as  our  .Mountain  or  sandwiches. 
And  yea,  chocolate  flowed  as  ran  the 
waters  from  the  smitten  rock  of  Horeb  in 
the  wilderness. 

And  it  came  to  pass,  as  aforesaid,  that 
much  boys  had  come  together  to  dine  on 
these  many  things.  From  the  tonid  valley 
of  San  Joaquin,  had  the  brothers  Hend- 
erson come,  even  in  sweaters  of  glowing 
red.  From  the  marts  of  'Frisco,  bad  the 
baby,  even  Walter  Scurlock, the  prettiest 
of  boys  in  Strauss  Hall,  (the  had  I  of  pretty 
boys,)  come.  And  likewise  came  Paxton, 
after  five  days'  fasting.  .  AJ«fc  from  the 
luxuriant  south-land,  came  Weile,  and 
sat  him  down  before  the  tamales.  And 
greatest  of  all,  from  Stockton,  even  from 
tiiecit\  of  the  cheap  guys,  came  ('lark. 
shouting  his  battle-cry,  "All  gone!  More!" 
And  there  was  much  eating  and  much 
drinking  and  much  good  cheer.  Many 
yells  were  yelled:  many  speeches  were 
speeched;  and  many  songs  were  singed. 
But  alas,  that  my  pen  should  record  it. 
ere  half  was  eaten  all  were  tilled  even 
unto  bursting,  and  for  once  Clark  had 
ceased  his  everlasting  shouting  for  food. 
And  that  night  many  boys  slept  illy. 
And  it  came  to  pass  that  on  the  next  day, 
which  was  Sunday,  that  many  boys  did 
not  feel  well.  •  And  such  is  the  truthful 
story  of  the  Strauss  Hall  Fead  as  record  - 


The  Strauss  Hall  Feed. 
(Out  of  the  original   Greek    translated, 
by  Arthur  Golden,    of   London    Town,     in 
the  year  of  our  Lord    fifteen    hundred   and 
three.) 


Charles  Caceres    Reading, 
ed  in  the  epics  of  Homer,    set,  down   with- 
out blemish  or  untruth  in  good  Alt  ic  prose, 

that  it  may  be  read    throughout  the  earth 
and  known  unto  the  sons  of  all  men. 


F  Vfi  ^b 


The  Spring  Concert. 
The  concert  given  by  our  department  on 

the  23rd  of  April  must  be  mentioned  as 
one  of  the  successes  of  the  term.  The 
purpose  was  to  raise  money  for  the  half- 
tones of  the  present  paper;  and  our  finan- 
cial expectations  were  realized.  Unlike 
the  other  concerts  of  the  year,  the  manage- 
ment was  in  charge  of  the  pupils. 

The  well  selected  and  exceedingly  vari- 
ed program  began  with  "The  Soldiers' 
Chorus"  from  Faust,  hy  the  Strauss  Hall 
Choral  Club.  The  strong  voices  of  the 
boys  were  well  fitted  to  themartial  strains 
of  Gounod's  great  chorus.  The  piano  and 
organ  solos  were  thoroughly  appreciated 
by  the  audience.  Ruby  Pinnerty  and 
Marguerite  Graham  sang  "My  little  Girl 
of  four"  so  sweetly  that  they  were  en- 
thusiastically called  fortti  again.  The 
Rosendolin  solo  also  received  an  encore. 
The  whistling  of  "The  Blue  Bells  of  Scot- 
land," also  by  Rosendo  Uruehurtu.  was 
one  of  the  features  of  the-  evening.  The 
piano  duets  by  Berna  Haight  and  Hazel 
Piper  and  by  Georgie  Hammers  and 
Franklin  Dean  were  well  rendered.  The 
vocal  solos  by  Mr.  Caeeres  and  Miss 
Prime  were  enthusiastically  applauded. 
The  singing  of  Miss  Labarraque,  a  former 
pupil  of  the  institution,  is  so  well  known 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  how  much  it 
was  enjoyed.  Many  thanks  are  due  Miss 
Labarraque  for  coming  from  her  school  to 
sing  for  us.  "Mary  of  Argyle,"  sung  by 
the  Willard  Hall  Choral  Society,  was  the 
last  number  on  the  program. 

We  all  feel  grateful  to  Miss  Butler  for 
accompanying  many  of  the  vocal  numbers. 

The  success  of  this  affair  was  largely 
due  to  the  untiling  efforts  of  the  commit- 
tee of  arrangement,  Miss  Edna  Prime  and 
Messrs.  Raymond  Henderson  and  Charles 
Caeeres.  i  cannot  keep  from  quoting  our 
Principal.  Said  he,  after  the  concert  was 
over,  "[  think  that  it  is  the  best  thing 
you  have  ever  done." 

Catharine.).  Morrison. 


Admission  Day  Picnic. 
Although  Admission  Day  comes  so  early 
in  the  term,  our  class  could  not  let  it  pass 
without  a  picnic.  Although  the  walk  to 
Wildcat  Canyon  was  long  and  dusty,  no 
one  complained  of  weariness.  When  the 
lunch  was  prepared,  it  appeared  that  the 
trip  had  made  us  hungry.  The  afternoon 
was  spent  in  singing,  playing  games,  and 
chatting. 

Before  starting  on  our  return,  we  emp- 
tied the  remainder  of  our  lunch  baskets. 
We  arrived  rather  tired,  but  ready  for 
another  picnic. 

Hkhma  Haight. 


Class  with   Miss  Kirk  as    chaperone    left 
the    Institution   about  half  past   nine. 

After  a  long  car  ride  and  a,  walk,  we 
reached  the  pleasant  picnic  "rounds 
among  the  hills.  The  trip  having  been  a 
loni?  one,  the  lunch  was  the  next  thing  in 
order.  That  pleasant  occupation  over, 
we  spent  the  afternoon  walking  about  the 
grounds  and  visiting  the  sulphur  mine, 
in  which  we  were  greatly  interested. 

The  afternoon  passed  all  too  quickly, 
and  we  turned  homeward. 

We  reached  the  Institution  after  a  day 
of  much  pleasure,  for-  much  of  which  we 
have  Miss  Kirk  to  thank. 

Iiazel  Piper. 

The  Sacred  Concert. 

Perhaps  no  event  ol  this  school  year 
has  been  a.  greater  success  than  on r  annual 
sacred  concert.  This  year  it  was  yiven  in 
the  Assembly  Hall  of  the  Institution,  on 
the   Hlh  of  Decern  her. 

The  first  number  on  the  programme  was 


I  he   April  Picnic. 

Our  picnic  at  Leon  a  Heights  on  April 
1 1 tli  was  a  pleasant  event  of  the  spring 
term,      fifteen  of  the  pupils  of  the    Senior 


The  Pipe  Organ. 

achdrus  by  the  little  folks.  After  this  Eben 
Gay  played  an  organ  solo,  which  was 
received  with  applause.  Then  followed  a 
piano  solo  by  Miss  Helen  Mesow.  Her 
organ  and  vocal  solos  were  also  very 
much  appreciated.  We' shall  miss  her 
greatly  next  year,  when  she  will  nolonger 
be  with  us. 

Among  the  other  numbers  on  the  pro- 
gram none  were  more  appreciated  than  the 
piano  and  organ  duet  by  Charlie  Caeeres 
and  Eben  Gay.  Misses  Edna  Prime  and 
Laura  Barbee  sang  very  sweetly.  The 
concert  was  brought  to  an  end  with  a 
chorus  by  the  Senior  ('lass. 

Before  closing,  however,  I  must  not 
forget  to  mention  the  dee])  sense  of  grat- 
itude and  indebtedness  we  feel  towards 
Professor  Fleissner.  It  is  to  his  systematic 
and  earnest  instruction  and  untiring 
patience  that  our  musical  department 
owes  its  progress. 

Maud  Hilton. 


The  February    Party. 

On  Feb.  23rd.,  the  Senior  Class  had 
planned  to  go  on  a  picnic.  But  the  day 
came  with  dampness  and  clouds:  and  the 
girls  had  to  abandon  their  plan.  Some 
of  the  boys  were  determined  not  to  lose 
the  holiday,  and  walked  to  Leona  Heights. 
When  they  returned  they  were  surprised 
to  find  that  all  of  the  boys  were  invited  to 
a.  party  in  Willard  Hall.  The  lighter 
part  of  the  lunch  had  been  ordered  before 
the  picnic  had  been  called  off.  While  the 
the  boys  were  having  a  good  time,  the 
girls  had  been  busy  preparing  for  a  party. 

We  were  cordially  received  at  Willard 
Hall,  and  presented  with  small  bouquets 
lor  our  button-holes.  We  had  songs, 
music,  and  games.  One  of  the  best  of  the 
latter  was  "The  King  of  Spain  has  lost 
his  hat."  For  a  time  most  of  us  went  re- 
gularly to  the  foot  of  the  line  to  "find 
it."  hut  later  we  became  more  expert  in 
sending  some  other  poor  luckless  victim 
on   the    fruitless   search. 

After  this  game  we  got  our  partners  for 
supper.  WTe  entered  the  tastefully  dec- 
orated supper-room.  There  awaited  us 
chocolate,  cake,  oranges — but  I  will  not 
tantalize  your  palates  with  absent  dain- 
ties. To  enlighven  the  repast,  the  boys 
made  a  few  speeches  and  cheered  for  our 
agreeable  hostesses.  But  soon,  we  heard 
the  clock  strike  nine:  and,  with  many 
thanks,  we  retreated  to  the  peaceful  reces- 
ses of  Strauss  Hall. 

Walter  Scurlock. 

A  Birthday  Party. 

A  birthday  party  is  so  rare  and  mom- 
entous an  event  to  us  pupils  that  to  have 
enjoyed  one  this  year  means  that  this  term 
has  afforded  us  a  genuine  good  time. 

The  party  was  given  in  honor  of  Misses 
Helen  Mesow,  Laura  Barbee,  and  Edna 
Prime.  Their  birthdays  fell  so  close  to- 
gether that  they  agreed  to  celebrate  al  I  on 
the  same  day. 

At  an  early  hour  we  gathered  at  the 
home  of  Miss  Mesow,  whose  hospitality  is 
appreciated  by  us  all.  The  evening  was 
spent  with  games  ami  music:  and  supper 
followed.  The  truthful  hands  of  the  clock 
told  us  all  too  soon  that  it  was  time  to 
leave.  So  with  much  congratulation  and 
many  thanks,  we  started    home. 

May  Gillespie. 


M!ss  Coplin's  Party. 
On  ohe  25th  of  January.  Miss  Copliu, 
the  girls  gymnasium  teacher,  invited  her 
senior  class  to  spend  the  afternoon  at  her 
home  in  Oakland.  Jt  was  a  merry  party 
that  our  hostess  met  at  her  door  with  a 
smile  of  welcome.  She  showed  us  to  her 
den,  a  pleasant  room,  scarcely  large 
enough  for  all  our  party;  hut  we  proved 
that  "the,  more  the  merrier.'-  She  showed 
us  many  such  curiosities  as  queer  old- 
fashioned  dolls  and  scented  woods.  Re- 
citations by  Miss  Coplin,  music  by  mem- 
bers of  our  party,  and  a  delicious  repast 
Hitted  away  the  time.  Rdna   Prime 
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THE  SENIOR    CLASS    ASSOCIATION. 

In  sill  the  history  of  the  Institution, 
there  Iims  beeu  no  more  successful  society 
tliH.ii  the  SeniorjClass  Association,  organ- 
ized in  September.  1901. 

It  has  lor  its  olijtct  tin-  literary  h nd 
musical  cultivation  of  its  members  and 
the  promotion  of  the  blind  department. 
Its  organization  is  loose,  every  pupil  of 
the  senior  (.'lass  being  a  member.  The 
members  are  free  to  absent,  themselves 
from  the  meetings  if  they  wish.  However, 
most  of  tLe  meetings  have  heen  well  at- 
tended: and  we  think  the  Association  has 
been  a   benefit  to  us  all. 

Our  first  President  was  Miss  Catharine 
Morrison,  who  proved  to  be  a  wise  lead- 
er. It  was  during  her  administration 
that  the  great  debate  on  Anarchy  took 
place. 

Miss  Maud  Hilton  was  next  called  to 
the  chair.  Though  young  and  of  less  ex- 
perience than  her  predecessor,  she  proved 
to  be  a  worthy  leader  of  her  class. 
Our  next  executive  was  Charles  Caceres. 
During  his  administration,  nothing  oc- 
cuiimI  to  call  forth  his  latent  abilities. 

<>m  present,  leader  is  Miss  Edna  Prime. 
Though  her  term  has  not  yet  been  com- 
pleted, she  has  proved  herself  worthy  of 
our  highest  honor.  It  has  been  during 
her  administration  that  three  important 
meetings  have  been  held.  First,  there  was 
the  memorial  meeting  held  in  honor  of  our 
deeply  beloved  teacher  and  friend.  Mr. 
Charles  T.  Wilkinson. 

Second,  the  Mendelssohn  meeting  was 
held  in  order  to  study  more  closely  the 
life  and  works  of  that  great  composer. 
Third,  it  was  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Association  1 1  at  the  Oratorical  Contest 
i  n  trade  unions  was  held.  An  account  of 
that  event  can  be  found  elsewhere  in  this 
paper. 

It  is  under  the  direction  of  this  society 
that  the  present  issue  of  THE  CALIFORNIA 
NEWS  is  being  edited.  We  have  elected 
the  editor  and     manager. 

The  present  officers  are  President.  Edna 
Prime:  Vice-President,  Hazel  Piper; 
Secretary,  Charles  Evans;  and  Sergeant- 
at-arms,  .John    Dondero. 

The  Senior  Class  Association  has  be- 
come an  important  factor  in  the  life  of  our 
department..  We  sincerely  hope  that  its 
usefulness  will  increase,  and  that  the  in- 
terest of  the  pupils  in  it  will     grow. 

Charles  Evans,  Sec. 

THE  DYNAMITERS. 

The  blind  boys  are  great  walkers;    and 

walking  baa  become  one  of    their    leading 

forms  of  amusement.     Then,  it   would    be 

,-i  range  if  some  sort    of    organization    of 

walkers  did    not    exist    in     Strauss    Hall. 

And  one  does  exist. 

On    one    of    our    walks    we     formed     the 

Dynamiters     Association."     You    must 

know  that  in  Strauss  Hall  the  word    "dy- 


namite" means  to  walk  strenuously. 
Questions  of  etymology  do  not  concern  us 
here.  The  organization  has  four  charter 
members  and  one  initiate.  John  Bur- 
roughs would  call  us  the  order  of  the 
Master  Walker.  The  requirements  for 
membership  are  very  severe.  Even  to  be 
a  candidate  one  must  have  walked  to 
Baldy  Peak  and  Wild  Cat  Canyon  and  to 
two  of  the  following  places:  Redwood 
Canyon,  Point  Richmond.  onLafayette. 
One  must  also  have  been  on  some  very 
long  and  fast  walk  which  is  regarded  as 
a  record  in  the  Institution.  A  few  of  these 
walks  may  he  mentioned.  Ray  Henderson 
and  Rosendo  (Jruchurtu  walked  almost 
from  Walnut  Creek  to  the  institution— 
fourteen  miles — in  three  hours.  At  an- 
other time  four  of  the  members  walked 
from  the  summit  of  the  Redwood  Road  to 
the  Institution,  by  the  way  of  Oakland 
Park,  in  two  hours  and  a  half.  The  dis- 
tance is  almost  twelve  miles,  but  much  of 
it  is  down  grade. 

Stanley  Hendeisonand  Rosendo,  who 
are  two  of  our  master-walkers, have  walked 
to  Pinole  and  to  San  Leandro.  With  an 
early  start,  all  of  the  members  expect  to 
walk  to  Hay  wards  before  the  end  of  the 
term.  The  roads  and  hills  of  Alameda 
county  are  becoming  familiar  tons. 

With  many  of  the  boys  taking  walks 
to  comply  with  the  entrance  requirements 
a,nd  with  our  own  members  footing  it  per- 
sistently, the  Dynamiters  has  become  one 
of  the  leading  organizations  of  our  school. 
Charles  Caceres. 

GUARDED  CIRCLE  OF  THE  KINQ'S 
DAUGHTERS. 

The  first  Friday  of  the  term  brought  the 
King's  Daughters  together  again,  after  a 
pleasant  vacation. 

Miss  Maud  Hilton  was  elected  President 
and  much  of  the  success  of  the  circle  has 
been  due  to  her  faithful  and  enthusiastic 
service. 

The  meetings  have  been  held  semi- 
monthly. While  the  members  sew  on  pin 
pads,  the  Bible  lesson  is  studied  and 
"The  Silver  Cross"  is  read.  Several  or 
our  members  had  the  pleasure  of  attend- 
ing a  reception  given  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Davis,  the  International  Corresponding 
Secretary  of  this  organization.  Two  of 
our  members  were  also  present  at  the 
State    Convention      in      San     Francisco. 

These  two  events  have  been  inspirations 
to  more  active  service. 

At  Christmas  time  we  sent  away  one 
hundred  and  twenty  pin  pads,  between 
fifty  and  sixty  bottles  of  cologne  to  the 
San  Francisco  County  Hospital,  and  a 
small  offering  to  help  provide  poor  fam- 
ilies with  Christmas  dinners. 

In  speaking  of  the  work  of  the  Circle, 
mention  must  be  made  of  the  aid  rendered 
by  our  earnest  and  tireless  leader,  Mrs. 
Munroe.     Although  we  have    accomplish- 


ed but  little,  we  feel  that  it  has  not  been  in 
vain;  and  we  hope  that  in    the    future,  we' 
may  be  enabled  to  do  more  for  our^King. 
Hazel  V.  Piper. 


FAMIUAR  QUOTATIONS 

(PROM    STANDARD   AUTHORS.) 

For  Cupid  with  his  wiles  hath  sore  be- 
guiled her   -Helen  Mesow. 

Let  me  have  men  about  me  that 
are  fat — sleek-headed  men,  and  such  as 
sleep  o'  nights — John  Paxton. 

He  thinks  much  and  looks  quite  through 
the  deeds  of  men — Walter  Kloess. 

Her  hours  of  study  are  very  rare — May 
Gillespie. 

As  yet,  thou  know'st  not  all,  my  son- 
Walter  Scurlock. 

She  laughs,  and  laughs,  and  then  she 
laughs  some  more — Miss  S.  Kirk. 

Yon  Cassius  hath  a  lean  and  hungry 
look — Ben  David. 

She  is  young  and  tall  and  very  fair — 
Maud   Hilton. 

Mary,  Mary,  quite  contrary,  how  does 
your  garden    grow  -Edna  Prime. 

O,  it  is  glorious  to  have  a  giant's 
strength,  but  it  is  tyrannous  to  use  it  like 
a  giant — Sir  Thomas  Graney. 

A  youth  so  shy,  so  very  shy  of  maidens 
— Stanley  Henderson. 

Measure  and  music  she  both  doth  under- 
stand— Hazei  Piper. 

Let  a  man  work  up  to  his  weight  avoir- 
dupois— Charles  Caceres. 

His  voice  is  ever  soft,  gentle  and  low, 
an  excellent  thing  in  woman — Charles 
Evans. 

She  can't  for  the  life  of  her  learn  to 
frown— Berna    Haight. 

Cry  havoc  and  let  loose  the  dogs  of 
war — Rosie  Oliver. 

His  head  is  as  full  of  quarrels  as  an 
egg  is  full  of  meat — Charles  Weile. 

His  mouth  is  like  the  Chinese — it  must 
go^-John  Paxton. 

Ah.  for  a  beaker  of  good  warm  south!  — 
John   Dondero. 

Do  as  she  tells  you  if  it  would  be  well 
with  thee — Catharine  Morrison. 

1  am  not  in  the  roll  of  common  men- 
Ray   Britton. 

I  am  Sir  Oracle;  when  I  speak  let  no 
dog  bark — Raymond   Henderson. 

In  sooth,  Nerissa,  my  little  body  is 
aweary  of  this  world — Mrs.   Munroe. 

My  books  and  heart  must  never  part — 
Til  lie  Alison. 

In  sooth,  he  was  a  most  ungodly 
wight — Rosendo    Uruchurtu. 

I  hold  this  world  but  as  the  world — a 
stage  whereon  each  man  must  play  his 
part,  and  mine  a  sad  one — Samuel  Wake- 
man. 

He  hath  never  fed  upon  the  dainties 
that  are  had     in    books.— Martin    Clark. 

A  man  severe  he  was  and  stern  to  view 
—Mr.  Smyth. 

I  liky  you;  you  liky  <me.—  Young  Si 
Whistle. 

[Excuse  printer's  mistakes!] 
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WE    MAKE 
THE  BEST 


Cool  Soda 
Fresh  Candy 


Stationery 
Notions 


Bathing  suits  for  men,  women, 
boys  and  girls.  Sweaters,  jerseys, 
leggins,eaps.etc.,for  all  sports.  Base- 
ball suits  and  complete  supplies. 
Uuderwear  for  men  and  women. 

knitJtingco. 

60  Geary  St.,  San  Francisco 


-at 


Kino-'^.    Store 


Cor.    I>\viulil      Wll)        A     TVI«'!i  i-si  |»  ■•       tv« 


DWIGHT  WAY 

*         *  * 


DID   YOU  EVER      *      *      *      *      * 

*    *    *     *     SHOOT  THE  CHUTES? 

If  not,  you  have  missed  a  thrilling 
experience.  When  in  the  city,  if  you 
want  to  enjoy  yourself,  go  out  to  the 
McAllister  street  entrance  to  the  Park, 
and  visit  the  great  place  of  amusement 
just  opposite.  There  you  will  find  a  zoo, 
ascenic  railroad,  a  theatre,  a  merry-go- 
round,  and — 

%       X        %       %         X        THE  CHUTES 


2515    Shattuck    Avenue,     Berkeley 
WK  TREAT  YOU  RIGHT 

S.  J.   SILL 

WHOLESALE 

RETA1 L 

GROCER 
2201-2203  Shattuck    Avenue,  Berkeley 
Phone  North  66. 


CANDY  KITCHEN       THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  \  \ 

\      I      SOCIAL  CLUB  OF  DEAF  MUTES 


Established    May   10,  1902 


Meetings  every  Saturday  at   Mission   Opera   Hall, 
Mission  Street,  between   17  and  IS  Sts 


N.  J.  ABBOTT  &  SON 

ART  STATIONERS 
BOOKSELLERS 
ENGRAVERS 
NEWSDEALERS 
2126  Center  St.,   Berkeley 


President. Kossuth  Selig 

Vice-President Fred  W.  Heckman 

Secretary Isadore  Sel ig 

Treasurer Fred  G.  Strobel 

Sergeant-at-Arms George  F.  Bucking 


H  S.  HASELTINE 


t  t 


All  Communications  addressed  to  the  Sec- 
retary, Isadore  Selig,  661  Waller  St. 


N.  E.  Cor.   Dwight  Way  &  Telegraph 


Phone  North   55. 


grocer    THE  LOS  ANGELES 

ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  DEAF 


Established  November  17   1sh>). 


Z  <  )  X  O  PHONES 

TT  ,  ,  w  „  .         ,,      ,  .         ,  Object:    The    Temporal   and.  Spiritual    Welfare  a 

Have  you  heard  our  new  Talking  Machines?  Dea' of  Southern  Call  forma 

They  are  the  Prince  of  Entertainers 


/  the 


PRICES— $15,  #20,  #25,  $35,  $45 


SOLD  ON  TIME   IF  DESIRED 


Religious  Services  every  Sunday  at     3  P.  M.     in   the 
Guild   Room   of  St.   Paul's  Church,   Olive    St., 
between  Fifth  and  Sixth. 


NOTE — We  have    a    few    Victor    Machines       All  communications  should  be  sent  to  the  Licensed 
,,  ....  ,.  Lay-Header,  Mr.  Thomas  Widd,  2287  Vermont  Ave. 

that  we  are  disposing  of  at  a  discount.  I,os  Angeles,  California. 


KOHLER  &.  CHASE 


Manual  Alphabet   Cards 


20  5c,  45,  10c.  100,  20  c.      For  sale  at  this  office 
1013-1015  Broadway.   OAKLAND        — II  sent  by  mail,  .(<•  a.  100  extra  for  postage — 


CALIFORNIA  INSTITUTION 

FOR  THE    EDUCATION   OF  THE 

DEAF  AND  THE  BLIND 

hO Alii)  OF  1)1  HECTORS 

A.  J.  RALSTON,  President  Berkeley! 

J.  H.  GRINDLEY, Vice  President       Oakland 

W.   W.  GARTH WAITE.  Oakland 

FRANK   LEAVITT Oakland 

JOHN  G.  MATTOS.  JR. Centerville 

I.  H.  CLAY.  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  INSTITUTION 

Principal 

WARRING    WILKINSON. 

Principal'*   .1  ssi.xtant 

Win.  A.  Caldwell. 

Teachers  ojf  the   Deal 


W.ii.  A.  Caldwell,  M.  A. 
C.  S.  Perky,  M.  A. 
Theo.  Grady,  B.  L. 
Miss  M.  A.  Ditch 
Miss  Maria  P.  Ohh 


Frank  O'Donnell 
THEOPHILUS  d'Estrella 
Henry  Frank 
m  iss  Laura  Nourse 
Miss  Anita  Gompertz 


James  W.  HOWSON,  M.  A. 

Teacher*  <>/  Articulation 

N.  F.  Whipple  Miss  l.  Moffat 

Teaclier  of  Drawiii;/ 
Theoi'Hilus  d'Estrella 

Teachers  nf  ttie  Blind 

Frederick  K.  Smyth,  M.  A.  Miss  Mary  W.  Eastman 
Miss  Florence  E.  Montgomery,  B.  L. 

Teaclier  of  Music 

Otto  Fleissner 

Teaclier  of  tii/ninaxlics 

Miss  ETHEL  A.  COPLIN 

O.  D.  Hamlin  Physician 

Francis  R.  Musses Oculist  and  Aurist 

Harry  P.  Travers Dentist 

Douglas  Keith Clerk 

M  its.  Etta  Brown Office  assistant 

Miss  Gussie  Mast Typewriter 

W.H.Hill Supervisor 

Winkield  S.  Runde       Assistant  Supervisor 


Mat  1 

Mrs  A.  F.  Munroe 
Miss  M.  G.  Brown 


Miss  C.  Albers 
Miss  S.  A.  Kirk 


J  .  C.  .1  ensen Foreman  Carpenter  Shop 

A.  P.  McCarthy     Foreman  Printing  Office 

Fred    Hansen.  ..I  ».,„:...,„.. 

John  Trevethan  ,1  ''•"k"'<"s 


<  ai,i:m»  \ic 

— of— 

CALIFORNIA     INSTITUTION 

OFFICERS   OF  THE    WEEK. 
Session  ending  June  lu,  1903. 

Mr.  Frank— Aug.  27;     Out.  20;     Dee.  15;     Feb.  16; 

April  13;  June  8. 
Mr    PERRY-Sept.  1;     Oct.  27;      Dec.  22;    Feb.  23; 

April  2U. 
Mr.  Grady  —  Sept.  6;      Nov.  3;     Jan.  a;      Mar.  2; 

April  27. 
Mr.  O'Donnell— Sept.  15;    Nov.  10;    Jan.  12;    Mar 

9;     May  1. 
Mr.  Caldwell— Sept.  22;    Nov  17;    Jan.  19;      Mar. 

16;     Mav  11. 
Mr.    F.  K.  SMYTH-Sept.     29;     Nov.     21;    Jan.   2rt; 

March  23;     May  18. 
Mr.  d'Estrella— Oct.  «;    Dec;  1;   Feb   2;    Mar.  30; 

May  25. 
Mr.  HOWSON— Oct.  13;     Dee.  8;      Feb.  9;     April  f>; 

June  1. 


Sunday  Lectures 


Feb.  8; 


Mr.  Perry— Aug.   31;     Oct.   19;      Dec. 

Mch     29;     May  17. 
Mr.  Grady  -Sept.  7;  Oct.26;  Dee.  11;  Feb.  15;  Apl. 

5;    May  21 
Mr. O'Donnell    Sept.   II;    Nov.  2;  Dec.   21;  Feb.  22; 

Apl.  12;  May  31. 
Mr.  Caldwell    Sept.  21;    Nov.  9;    Jan.  11;     Mch. 

1;     April    19;     June  7. 
Mr    d'Estrella    Sept.   is;  Nov.   16;    Jan.  18;  Mch. 

8;    April  2t>. 
Dr.  Wilkinson  -Oct.  5;  Nov.  23;  Jan.  25;  Mch.  15; 

May  3. 
Mr.   HOWSON— Oct.  12;     Nov.  30:     Feb.  1;     Mar.  22: 

Mav  10. 


Last  day  of  school,  Wednesday,  .lure  10 
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THE  BLIND  INSTITUTE 
TO  CLOSE  NEXT  WEEK 


AN     INTERESTING    PROGRAM    AR- 
RANGED   FOR    CLOSING    EXER- 
CISES— THE  GRADUATES. 
I  »■ 

—— 

The'icanmencenfent  exercises  of  the 

Texas*  Institution  for  the  Blind  will 
be  held  Thursday,  June  11.  The  grad- 
uating exercises  will  be  at  10  a.  m., 
and  the  closing  concert  at  8  p.  m.,  both 
in   the   chapel  of   the   institution. 

The    following    Is    the    program    for 
the  graduating  exercises: 
Organ,  March  from  Tannhauser. . . 

Wagner 

Ruby  Wilson. 
Invocation. 

Anthem,   "Seek  Ye  the  Lord" 

C.    V.    Roberts 

Solo — Arthur   Nichols     and    Mixed 
Quartette. 

Address   Rev,  C.  D.  Bates 

Orchestra,    "Edna   Earl"    Two-step 

W.    Harris 

Institution   Orchestra. 
Delivery    of    diplomas    and    certifi- 
cates. 

Song,    "The    Swallows" Cowen 

Rhoda   Hamilton. 
Part    Songs,    (a)    "When    Summer 

Smiles"     Linders 

(b)     "Mammy's    Littl'    Honey" 

Tracy 

Girls'    Quartette. 
The   graduates   are    Miss    Lola   Win- 
ters of  Medina  county  and  Miss  Maud 
.  McFatridge  of  Lamar  county. 

The  following  are  the  certificated 
pupils: 

In  Piano — Jennie  Hamilton  of  Hill 
county. 

On  Cabinet  Organ — Maud  McFat- 
ridge of  Lamar  county. 

On  Guitar — Maud  McFatridge  of  La- 
mar county,  Jennie  Hamilton  of  Hill 
county,  Eliza  Carlton  of  Young 
county. 

On  Mandolin— Jennie  Hamilton  of 
Hill    county. 

The  following  is  the  program  for  the 
closing    concert: 
Orchestra.    Selection    from    "Frei- 

schutz"     Weber 

Institution   Orchestra. 
Pirt   Song,    "Annie   Laurie".... 

Dudley    Bucl 

Mixed  Quartette. 

Piano,     "Saltarelle" Ketterer 

Jennie  Hamilton. 

Song,   "A  May  Morning" Denza 

Isabel  Lerma. 
Piano,    Rhapsodie    Hongroise,    No. 

2    Liszt 

Willie  Harris. 

Song,    "Love    in    Springtime" Arditi 

Ruby  Wilson. 
Orchestra,    "Czardas,"      Hungarian 

Dance    Hasselmann 

Institution   Orchestra.      - 
Recitation.     "The    Heart     of     Old 

Hickory" w(ll  Allen  Dromgoole 

Susie  LaCoste. 

(a)  Estudiantlna    Tocaben 

(b)  Kokosing    GuckeCt 

Mandolin   Club. 
Piano,    Rhapsodie    Hongroise,    No. 


■ 


Song, 


Ruby  Wilson. 

Ave   Maria" Bach-Goi 

Lizzie  Garrett, 
hunting   Song,    "Riding   Together" 

„-.■■••••    Josiah    Booth 

Senior  Chorus. 


IMM  UF II  BLIND 
INSTITUTE  ELECT 


r 

The    second    days   scssidfc^f    the    third 


I  biennial  convention   of  the    Indiana    Asso-  , 
ciation    for   the   Progressive  Education   of 

ty.     (jlin.i      which    is    being  Jield    at    the 

blind  institute,   was  opened   this  morning, 
,    and    the    election    of    officers    resulted    as 
follows: 

President,  Luke  Walpole,  Indianapolis: 
vice-president,  Mrs.  Alice  Dunlavy- Smith, 
Torre  Haute;  recording  secretary,  Mrs. 
Lizzie  Winter-Brinkman,  Indianapolis; 
corresponding  secretary.  Miss  Jennie 
Schofleld,   New  Albany;   treasurer,  Mr.   B. 

F.  Smith,    Indianapolis. 

Mr.  Albert  Swindler  of  Newmarket  pre- 
sented a  paper  on  "Typewriters."  which 
was  discussed  under  the  leadership  of 
Charles   Neimeyer  of  Lafayette. 

At    the   session    this    afternoon   the   offi- 
cers   were    installed    and    reports    of    the 
various  committees     of     the     association 
were   presented.     At  the  banquet   tonight 
Mrs.  Alice  Dunlavy-Smith  of  Terre  Haute  , 
will  act  as  toastmaster  and  the  following  I 
toasts  will  be  responded  to: 
"Stakes    and    Mistakes,"     Miss    Margaret 

G.  Kelly.  Chicago;  "Snapshots,"  Mr. 
Frank  W.  Cole,  Albion;  "A  Spinster's 
Reverie,"  Miss  Minnie  Winter,  Indianapo- 
lis; "To  the  Young  People,"  J.  Q.  Don- 
nell,  Greensburg. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  association  to 
bring  the  institute  to  the  highest  point 
of  efficiency,  and  to  that  end  a  standing 
committee  was  appointed  yesterday  to 
use  its  influence  with  Governor  Durbin's 
successor  to  try  to  secure  the  appoint- 
ment of  at  least  one  member  of  the  as- 
sociation  as   a  member    of    the    board   o£ 


In  conversation  with  some  of  the  V® 
| boys  It  was  plainly  evirlent  that  their" 
training  at  the  school  has  been  most 
valuable,  and  the  care  shown  in  their 
behalf  has  been  of  the  very  best — a 
showing  which  reflects  great  credit  to 
that  fine  institution.  j 

BLIND  PUPILS' 
COMMENCEMENT 


trustees. 





— 
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BLIND  BOYS 


PARTY   OF   NINE    IN   THE   CITY    EN 

ROUTE    HOME    FROM    STATE 

'     ^TITJ  TIJPN 


SHOW    EFFECTS    OF    FINE    TRAIN- 
ING  AT  SCHOOL    FOR    BLIND 
IN   SOUTH    DAKOTA 


A  party  of  nine  beys  in  charge  of 
Miss  Wood,  teacher  of  literature  in 
the  South  Dakota  state  institution  for. 
the  blind,  were  in  the  city  yesterday  en 
route  to  their  homes  in  the  different 
parts  of  this  state.  They  have  been 
in  the  schcol  for  some  time  and  re- 
ceived much  in  the  way  of  education 
that  is  to  make  their  lives  much  more 
2heerful  and  pleasant.  The  boys  and 
their  homes  are  as  follows:  Wadel 
Aim  Klov,  Cooperstown;  Martin  How- 
ird,  Mandan;  Burt  Grindel,  Oriska; 
^ars  Hjortland,  Buxton;  Fred  The- 
oux,  Rugby;  Nils  Jordhog,  Knox; 
Jearl  Loomis,  Granville;  Ernest  Brad- 
ey  and  Benny  Rustan  of  Fargo. 

During  their  short  visit  here  they 
^rere  royally  entertained  at  the  Brad- 
ey  home  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bradley  and 
>;els  Rustan,  who  feel  very  grateful 
or  the  kindness  shown  their  sons.    > 

Miss  Wood,  who  favored  The  Call 
vith  a  very  pleasant  visit,  was  accom- 
)anied  by  Mr.  Humbert,  teacher  or 
nusic  at  the  institution,  and  Mr.  and 
Vlrs.  Gordon  from  Gary,  S.  D.  The 
jhildren,  accompanied  by  their  chaper- 
mes  confined  on  their  homeward  jour- 
ney over  the  N.  P.  and  G.  N.  afternoon 
trains  to  the  different  parts  of  the 
state. 


Be  Observed  Tuesday  Morn- 
ing—Concert Monday— Bac- 
calaureate Sermon. 


Rev.  Dr.  Everett  L.  Rixford,  of  First  Uni- 
versalist  church,  delivered  the  baccalaureate 
sermon  to  the  members  of  the  graduating 
class  of  the  State  Institution  for  the  Blind 
Friday  night  at  the  chapel.  The  members 
of  the  class  are  Mahala  Lucretia  Livingstone, 
president,  Marietta;  Harry  Spiker,  secretary, 
Dennison;  Albert  Thomas  Jones,  Elyria;  Lee 
Roy  Parker,   Newark. 

Monday  evening  the  annual  concert  will 
be  held  in  the  chapel,  and  the  following 
program  will  be  rendered: 

"Overture  to  Maritana,"  Wallace;  School 
orchestra.  Chorus  (a)  "Ring  On,  Ye  Bells," 
Abt;  (b)  "Sweet  the  Angelus  Is  Ringing," 
Smart;  Junior  choir,  "Serenade,"  violin, 
Pierne;  Clyde  Hagans.  Song  (a)  "Love's 
Eternity,"  Rotoli;  (b)  "Come  Forth,"  Ries; 
Florence  Blazer.  Piano  (a)  "Moonshine,"  (b) 
"The  Eagle,"  Op.  32;  (c)  "The  Witches' 
Dance,"  Op.  17,  No.  2,  MacDowel;  Leopold 
Dubov.  Chorus  (a)  "Song  of  the  Vickings," 
Faning;  (b)  "The  Mill,"  Jensen— Baier; 
Senior  choir.  "Wine,  Women  and  Song," 
Strauss;  School  orchestra.  Piano,  "Rondo 
Capriccioso,"  Mendelsshon;  Claude  Kill- 
worth.  Song,  "O,  Dry  Those  Tears,"  Ter- 
esa Del  Riego;  Mary  Smith;  violin  obligato, 
William  Hurt.  Violin  (a)  "Berceuse,"  from 
"Jocelyn,"  Godard;  (b)  "Madrigale,"  Simo- 
nett;  William  Hurt.  Chorus,  "God  Hath  Ap- 
pointed a  Day,"  Tours;  Senior  choir.  Solo 
quartet,  Florence  Blazer,  Blanche  Cleven- 
ger,  William  Hurt,  John  Bryent.  Chorus, 
recessional  hymn,  "God  of  Our  Fathers,"  De- 
Koven-Kipling;  Senior  and  Junior  choirs. 
Incidental    solo,    Mary    Smith. 

COMMENCEMENT    PROGRAM. 

Tuesday  morning  the  commencement  ex- 
ercises will  take  place  at  10:30  o'clock.  The 
program  will  be: 

"Overture  to  Titus,"  Mozart;  School  or- 
chestra. Invocation,  Superintendent  G.  L. 
Smead.  Oration,  with  salutatory,  "Daniel 
Webster";  Mahala  Lucretia  Livingstone. 
Piano  solo,  "Rubinstein,"  Op.  10,  No.  22, 
Kamennoi-Ostrow;  Claude  Killworth.  Ora- 
tion,' "A  Perpetual  Democracy,"  Albert 
Thomas  Jones.  Oration,  "William  McKin- 
ley";  Harry  Spiker.  Violin  solo,  "Romance 
Sans  Paroles,"  Op.  12,  No.  1,  Van  Goens; 
Clyde  Hagaas.  Oration,  with  val.-.dietatory, 
"Down,  Eros!  Up,  Mars!"  Lee  Roy  Parker. 
Presentation  of  diplomas,  Hon.  H.  P.  Crouse, 
president  of  board.  Recessional  hymn,  "God 
of  Our  Fathers,"  DeKoven-Kipling;  choirs. 
Benediction. 

Tuesday  evening  the  annual  banquet,  Pro- 
fessor A.  G.  Chambers,  principal  of  the 
school,  \vill  be  toastmaster,  and  the  follow- 
ing   program    has    been    arranged: 

"Our  Class,"  Albert  Thomas  Jones;  music, 
orchestra;  "Clover  Nook,"  Miss  Rosina  Ernst  • 
"Our  School,"  Hon.  H.  P.  Crouse;  music' 
OT»qhestra;  "Our  State,"  Governor  George 
K-^*%|b;  "Raudom  Thoughts,"  Superinten- 
dent   G^^^  Smead;    music,    orchestra. 


SPRINGFIELD,    SUNDAY,    JUNK   7,   1903. 
BLIND  CHAPLAIN  OF  THE  HOUSE. 


Dr  Couden,  Who  Is  to  Preach  the  Bac- 
calaureate Sermon  at  the  Agricul- 
tural College— His  Service  for  His 
Country. 

From  Our  Special  Correspondent. 

Amherst,  Saturday,  June  6. 
Rev  Dr  Henry  Noble  Couden  of  Wash- 
ington, who  will  deliver  the  baccalaureate 
sermon  at  the  Massachusetts  agricultural 
college  a  week  from  to-morrow,  is  a  man  of 
considerable   interest   to    Amherst   people, 


V\ 


having  married  an  Amherst  girl,  Lydia 
Jime  Dickinson,  daughter  of  the  late  Capt 
Marquis  Dickinson  and  sister  of  tlie  late 
Cape  W.  M.  Dickinson  of  the  United  States 
amir,  who  was  killed  at  El  Caney 
during  the  Spanish  war.  Dr  Couden  is 
at  present  chaplain  to  the  national  House 
of  Representatives.  _    ,. 

Henry  Noble  Couden  was  born  in  Indiana 
in    November,    1842.      His    early    life   was 
spent  on  a  farm  in  the  vicinity  of  Cincin- 
nati.     For   a   short  time  he  worked   in   a 
meat,  market  in  the  city,   but  at  the  out- 
break   of   the   war    he   was    on    the    farm, 
again.     His  entire  early  schooling  was  ob- 
tained "in  between  times,"  while  working 
at  home,  probably  all  together  amounting- 
to  less  than  two  full  years.    At  the  age  of 
«1S  he  enlisted   in   the  regiment  of  militia 
known   as   the   "Cincinnati   Greys,      after- 
ward the  f.th  Ohio,  and  served  with  it  in 
the  civil  war  for  two  years.     During  that 
time  the  regiment  encountered  some  very 
severe     fighting;     the    principal     battle    in 
which  it  participated  while  Mr  Couden  was 
a  member  being  the  battle  of  Shiloh.     After 
the  opening  of  the  Mississippi  river  by  the 
federal  troops  a  brigade  was  formed  known 
bv  the   name  of  "The   Mississippi  marine 
brigade."   or  "The   Mississippi  ram  fleet, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  protect  the  transports 
on  the  river  from  the  attacks  of  the  guer- 
rilla  bands  which  frequented  the  immedi- 
ate vicmit v  and  harassed  the  traffic.    This 
fle^t  was  composed  of  five  or  six  boats,  to 
which  were  attached  infantry,  artillery  and 
cavalry.    In   1863   Mr   Couden   was   trans- 
ferred  to   this   brigade,    being   attached   to 
the   cavalry.    When   the   commander  of   a 


^J^SCbeen  married  threes 
hte  second  wife  beimr  Lydia  Jane  p»c{"n 
son  of  Amherst,    This  marriage  took  place 
T- 1878    ™H*h  Dickinson  had  been  a  teach- 
S  in  the  Ohio   institute  while  Mr  Condon 
attended   the   school.    There  are  two  chil- 

dren  from  this  marriage,  one  of  whom, 
Fayette  Dickinson  Couden,  is  a  prominent 
student  in  the  junior  class  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts agricultural  college. 

Mr  Cou'den  has  been  closely  connected 
with  the  Grand  Army  for  many  years.  At 
the  time  of  his  election  to  the  position -of 
chaplain  of  the  House  he  was  department 
chaplain  for  the  Michigan  Grand  Army, 
and  for  some  years  he  has  held  the  posi- 
tion of  national  chaplain  for  the  Union  vet- 
eran legion  at  Washington. 

Some  idea  of  the  character  of  the  man 
may  be  obtained  from  the  following  stories 
of  him  told  by  Gen  Hawley,  who  com- 
manded the  "Mississippi  ram  fleet"  at  the 
time  Mr  Couden  was  connected  with  it, 
at  a  reception  held  in  Mr  Coudeu's  honor 
after  his  election  as  chaplain  to  the  Na- 
tional Veteran  Legion.  Gen  Hawley  says; 
Whelp  Couden  staited  off  on  the  morning  of 
the  light  in  which  he  was  wounded  he  wore 
a  pair  of  new  boots.  One  of  his  com-  j 
rades  on  the  boat  shouted  to  him  "Look 
out,  Henry,  or  the  'rebs.'  will  steal  those  i 
boots."  "They  won't,"  replied  Couden, 
and  they  didn"t.  When  he  was  lying 
wounded  some  one  relieved  him  of  his  car- 
bine and  some  one  else  relieved  him  of  his 
saber,  and  a  third  demanded  his  pistol. 
Couden  replied  that  he  needed  the  pistol 
to  guard  his  boots  and  both  pistol  and  boots 
returned  to  the  hospital.  That  was  one 
kind  of  courage,  the  other  story  shows 
another:  An  officer  attempted  to  sympa- 
thize with  Mr  Couden  as  he  lav  wounded 
in  the  hospital,  wounded  and  blind.  The 
full  force  of  the  meaning  of  his  blindness 
was  upon  him,  but  bearing  up  he  reDlied 
to  his  sympathizer,  "Never  mind,  I'l'l  be 
a  man  yet." 


I  •   w 


From 


^/ci^l^/^L 


Date 


BLIND  MSN'S  FATE  IN 
mOfiOUT'S  HANDS 


wagon.  He  was  a  hard  worker.  In  August. 
1897,  while  in  Ninety-ninth  street,  ho  stopped 
a  runaway  team  of  horses  after  beinfa 
dragged  a  hundred  feet  and  severely  injured. 
Ae-ain  m  July  1901,  Mayers  put  his  litem 
jeopardy 'in  an'5 effort  'to  stop  — yhor 

horses  and  swung  them  into  an  "L"  pnlar. 

In v  for  six  months  m  a  hospital.  rhe  ai- 
teries  of  his  eyes  were  paralyzed  and  he  be- 
eameS  blind':  The  fading  oculists  and  spec.aU 

t^YtheyVoui  no^resforf  hMt^ 

ers  is  o^^/^e    [/niformed    Fire   Depart- 
n,ent!"ndrer°the,law  Mayers  was  not  entitled 

to   a    nensinn. 

BRISTOL    TIMES    AND 

1  . 

MIRROR,    TUESDAY, 

june  %js&&i_ 

THE    BLIND. 
SB.-I  take  it  for  granted   that .your  corre- 
spondence.column  is opeato  the     vo«* ^ . 

byThe1  ge^al  ^ST^t^^ 
rJ tha  blind  This  fact  is  made  evident  when,  in 
durable ,  weLther,  the  afflicted  chtidr en  W» 
air  and  exercise  in  the  fore  court  of  their  Asylum 

'SSI.4??  £•*£« Sfc  others    ae  wellas  * 

MeTree^'-who,  perhaps,  beneath a  rough 

Exterior  has  a  large  and  kindly  heart—the  funds 
of  this  benevolentand  humane  institution  would 

be  greatly  increased. 

T0Ure'  &E*.  J.  GIBBONS. 
10,  Westbourne  Place,  Clifton. 


•REV   DR  HENRY   N.   COUDEN. 


boat  learned  of  the  whereabouts  of  any 
guerrilla  band  the  troops  were  landed  and 
severe  fighting  often  followed.  It  was  m 
one  of  these  tights  that  Mr  Couden  lost 
his  eyesight,  the  result  of  a  wound  which 
destroyed  the  optic  nerve,  causing  instantly 
total  blindness. 

The  federal  troops  were  pushing  a  guer- 
rilla  company   slowly   backward   from  the 
river  bank.    The  cavalry  were  dismounted 
and  were  in  the  front  on  the  firing  line. 
creeping   slowly  up  a   small   knoll,   behind 
which  the  enemy  had  taken  a  stand;  they 
reached  the  summit  and  found  themselves 
almost  on  top  of  the  rebel  band.    The  fight- 
ing was  very  fierce.   Mr  Couden  rose  to  his 
knee  to  take  aim;  as  he  did  so  a  confederate 
rose  also;  both  fired  together,  and  both  fell. 
The  shot  from  the  enemy's  gun  had  struck 
Mr  Couden  on  the  left  forearm  as  it  was 
raised    before   the   face,   holding  his   rifle, 
glanced    off    and    upward,    penetrating  the 
left  eve  and  severing  the  nerve;    All  night 
he   lav    upon    the   field,    and    the   next   day, 
Mav  25,  1863,  was  picked  up  by  his  com- 
rades and  carried  to  the  al,  and  found 
to  be  totally  blind  at  21  years  of  age.  He 
was  stiff'  ring  from  two  other  wounds,  both 
rather  slight,  and  as  soon  as  possible  was 
nuifctered  out  and  sent  to  his  home  in  Cm- 
clnnati.    He  entered  the  Ohio  institute  for 
the    blind    and  ""    seven 
V0P,<     Foi     I          £l   four  years  he  tri< 

Miber  of  hut  ho1  atis- 

ged     he  '"   ente  imstry, 

and  accordingly,  at  32,  he  en- 

tf.n.,\  i!i  al  St   Lawrence 

university.  Canton,  N.J  .  graduation 

he  held   parishes   at    Madrid,    V    i.,   Wil- 
oiiehbv,    0.,    Chatham,    Mass.,    and    Port 
m'n-oii     Mid,.     It    was  while  at   the   la 
rlnce   in  1800,  that  he  was 
;,7  ,;,;.  |  I    Uepre  where  he 


Seven  Hungry  Children  Hope 

John  T.  Mayers  Will  Get 

a  Pension. 


NEIGHBORSSENDTHEM  FOOD 


All  Hope  Controlle^Will  Act  on 
the  Permit  ifr  a  fted  by 
Legisjatuj 

Seven  hungry  little  children  are  hopina 
that  Controller  Grout's  heart  may  be  touched 
with  sympathy  for  them  and  for  their 
father.  John  T.  Mayers,  of  No.  2,467  Eighth 
avenue,  who  as  a  result  of  two  accidents 
while  in  the  service  of  the  Fire  Department 
of  the  city  has  become  blind. 

Through  the  good  offices  of  Eugene  J.  Mc- 
Carthy, Assemblyman  of  the  Twenty-third 
Assembly  district,  a  bill  was  passed  at  the 
session  of  the  Legislature  empowering 
Controller  Grout  to  set  aside  at  his  own  dis- 
cretion a  sufficient  such  each  year,  not  to  ex- 
ceed $800,  asa  pension  for  Mayers. 

The  unfortunate  man  was  led  before  Gov- 
ernor Odell  in  the  executive  mansion  by 
■  mblyman  McCarthy,  and  the  Governor 
was  so  moved  that  he  instantly  appended 
his  signature  to  the  measure. 

Mayor  Low  was  touched  when  ho  met 
Mayers  at  a  hearing  in  the  City  Hall,  and 
he  signed  the  bill. 

Now  it  Is  before  Controller  Grout. 

Mayors  entered  tlu>  employ  of  the  city  In 
driver  of  a  Fire  Department  supply 


Concert    at    Blind    Asylum. 

NEBRASKA  CITY,  Neb..  June  8.-(Spe- 
cial  Telegram.)— The  annual  concert  was 
given  this  evening  at  the  State  Institute 
for  the  Blind  in  this  city.  The  graduating 
exercises  will  be  held  tomorrow  aff^-noon. 
A  large  number  of  people  are  in  attendance 
from   outside  of  the  state. 


Institute  For  The  Blind. 
There  was  a  fair  audience  at  the 
institute  for  the  blind  last  evening 
to  attend  the  first  of  ^  closing  ex- 
orcises of  that  pi  ;  learning 
There  was  a.  good  mvfsiaai*  program 
Rev.  A.  E.  Knickerbocker  delivered 
a  forecful  sermon  to  the  students. 

This  evening  at  8  o'clock  the  an- 
nual concert  will  be  held,  and  Tues- 
day afteroon  at  2  o'clock  the  gradu- 
ating exercises  will  be  held. 

These  exercises  are  open  to  the  pub- 
lic, but  a  limit  is  placed  on  children 
in  arms  and  children  without  a  guar- 
dian.  . 
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A  Blind  Paderewski 


of  the  East  Side 
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LOV/&     /^(S/ZaASY     AT  ///<$    P/ano 


ON  the  fourth  story  of  a  dingy  tene- 
ment at  No.  60  Columbia  street  is 
a  tiny  room  which  serves  as  a  stu- 
dio for  Louis  Furman,  the  blind  boy  whose 
ability  as  a  pianist  recently  has  won  him 
■the  attention  of  the  New  York  critics.  Out 
of  the  chaos  of  plush  sofas,  plaster  vases 
and  china  images  one  picture  rises  in  bold 
relief  before  the  eyes  of  the  visitor.  It  is 
that  of  a  dark-eyed  boy,  with  a  sensitive 
mouth,  seated  before  a  beautiful  rosewood 
piano,  his  hands  resting  gently  on  its  ivory 
keys  or  reposing  idly  on  its  polished  top. 

The  face  of  the"boy  is  so  out  of  keeping 
with  his  surroundings,  the  rosewood  piano 
Is  so  unlike  everything  else  in  the  house, 
the  street  and  the  room  that  you  wonder 
for  a  moment  if  you  have  not  wandered  j 
into  the  wrong  place.  ! 

But  no;  you  are  met  by  Mrs.  Furman,  ' 
with  a  shining  face  and  clad  in  a  clean 
calico  wrapper,  just  inside  the  doorway.  Is 
it  Louis  you  wish  to  see?  Ah!  He  is  a 
wonderful  boy.  Just  step  this  way.  "This," 
and  Mrs.  Furman  points  with  the  pride  of 
the  mother  of  the  Gracchi  to  the  brown- 
eyed  boy  at  the  piano,  "THIS  is  Louis. 
Yes,  he  is  the  boy  what  blays  so  bootif  ul 
dot  I  haf  to  shut  de  winder  and  de  doors 
to  keep  dose  crowds  away."  And  a  delicate, 
brown  hand  is  thrust  with  the  uncertainty 
of  the  blind    into  your  own. 

To    be    just   20,    to    have    been    hopelessly 
blind  for  sixteen  years  and  to  have  a  soul 
and  hnger  tips  full  of  music  is  the  strange 
fate    of   this    genius   of    the   people.     How, 
without    the   aid   of   sight,    he    has    accom- 
plished what   he   has,    how   he   has   learned 
to  interpret  the  most  difficult  compositions 
of    the    masters,    to    compose    strange,    fas-  i 
cinating  music  of  his  own  and  to  teach  half 
a    dozen    pupils    is    an    interesting    story. 
Perhaps  if  Louis  had  never  been  blind  his 
great  talent  would  have  lain  dormant.    Per-  , 
haps  he  to-day  would  be  selling  pottery  at, 
his  father's  little  place  in  Hester  street    or; 
mending  shoes  in  a  near-by  shop.    Instead, 
his  affliction  seems  to  have  been  providen- 
tial;   and    to-day    he    is    a    finely    educated 
young  man,  much  traveled,  well  read,  culti- 
vated, and  a  master  of  an  art  hitherto  un- 
known to  Hester  street.  , 
The  story  of  his  boyhood  is  brief,     bp  to 
the    time  'he    was    4    years    old    his    brown; 
,      which    one    can     hardly    believe    are - 
Blghtless    to-day,    were    good     and    strong., 
Then  '   "-lder.lv  ho  began  to  have  headaches. 
,Jf.  ,.,,,,,,                of  a  burning  in  his  eyes  and 
a  shaiD  pain  through  the  temples,  and  one 
j|mtM»hMI  Iw  "l"1"1  HP  ttrfln-3  t1"  w-wrlu  dul.. 
I  From    that    day    he    has    been    blind.      His 
I  father,   by    hard    work   and   diligent  saving, 
had  managed  to  pul  several  hundred  doll 
In   the   bank       He    had    earned    it   all    in    the 
pottery    stand    in    Hester    street.      He 
Wr-ni  down   i  own  and  drew  out  every  cent  of 
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it    with    the    determination    that,  his    boy 

should  be  cured.  e„„„iaH«»t 

Then    Louis    was    sent    to    one    specialist 
after  another.     American  doctors   could   do 
nothing  for  him  and  suggested  ^^^  < 
taken    to    Europe.      He    went    to    London,! 
PaHs     Berlin,    Vienna.     The   last   cent   wa 
drawn  from  the  little  bank-and  the  phy=i 
Hans    -ave    no    hope.      Then    the    boy    was 
hrougM  back  home  and  placed  in   theNew 
S  City  T^inte  for  the.  Blind  y,**** 
avenue    where  he  is  'to-'a'aT'a  slTuTent. 
"Louis   Furman   is   the   second   of   six   chil- 
dren  of   German   Lutheran   parentage      His 
fader   brother   is    large,    handsome,    strong; 
»ut  LouTs  is  the  star  of  the  family's  hope. 
"Sot  bov!"    exclaims   Mrs.    Furman     cross- 
in?  her  hands  dramatically   on  her  breast 
V*     s  cle  nicest  boy  I  ever  knowed.de  best 
'      in  (1c  world,  and  so  smart-urn'. 
,  b  The  rosewood  piano  is  a  gift  from  father 
Jd  n^th-er  to  the  son.    It,  too.  was  bought 
ouf  oTthe  savings   from  the  little  crockery 
business,    and    it   is    a    beauty    in    tone   and 

bThe  flrsl  request  of  the  interviewer  is  al- 
ways  for  music  It  is  never  disregarded. 
The    blind  boy's   whole   heart  and   soul   are 


in  his  music  and  he  never  has  to  be  pressed 
S  play  His  delight  and  joy  in  his  art  are 
written  all  over  his  face.  It  is  so  strange, 
lo  o"d  to  sit  there  in  the  stuffy  little  par  lor 
5th  the  china  images  glaring  at  one  aj 
Se  view  from  the  window  over  a  d;rt> 
U-e  escape  to  a  dirty  lemonade  stand  where 
the  vender  pours  his  wares  from  a  tin  d.P- 
^   into    tin    bucket-to    sit 


stuffed  furniture  with  your  soul  touching 
the  soul  of  Beethoven. 

The  blind  boy's  favorite  composer  is  Bee- 
thoven—•'that  Is,  Chopin— that  Is.  tu>is  so 
difficult  to  say  whom  one  loves  best  among 
them— and,  oh,  there  is  Liszt— and— and 
Mendelssohn!"  But  nine  times  out  of  ten 
if  you  catch  him  offhanded  his  fingers  will 
wander  over  the  keys,  and  it  will  be  Bee- 
thoven's Moonlight  Sonata  that  will  throb 
out  from  them.  Between  the  Moonlight 
Sonata  and  the  Sonata  Pathetique  by  the 
same  composer  It  Is  most  difficult  for  Louis 
to  choose.  He  is  like  an  actor  choosing 
between  Hamlet  and  Romeo,  or  again  like 
a  3ms!i  boy  choosing  between  chocolates 
and  maple  sugar. 

His  memory  is  marvelous,  and  out  of  the 
hundred  or  more  classical  compositions 
with  which  he  is  thoroughly  familiar  he 
has  memorized  note  for  note  and  can  play 
at  the  word  forty  or  more.  Seat  him  at 
the  piano  and  both  you  and  he  will  forget 
the  clock.  From  the  deep,  soft  measures 
of  Liszt's  Nocturne  he  will  wander  on  into 
Liszt's  Rhapsodie.  opus  6  and  opus  12, 
touching  the  keys  with  the  delicacy  of  a 
woman  and  the  power  of  a  man.  Then 
suddenly  the  ripple  of  Chopin's  waltz  in  A 
flat  will  break  the  spell  and  cast  another. 
It  is  the  music  of  feeling  and  soul  rather 
than  of  technique  which  appeals  to  the 
blind  player  and  with  which  he  is  at  his 
best.  He  plays  Mendelssohn's  capricioso 
in  fine  style,  and  until  your  senses  seem 
to  tin'gle;  but  it  is  not  until  he  trails  off 
into  one  of  the  songs  without  words  that 
you  get  the  real  significance  of  his  work 
and  understand  the  beauty  and  depth  of 
his  interpretations. 

When  asked  if  he  found  it  difficult  to 
memorize,  the  blind  player  shook  his  head 
vehemently    with    the    quick   action    of    the 

temperamental  genius. 

"Difficult  to  memorize?  Never,  from  the 
first.  It  is  done  this  way,"  and  he  took 
out  a  piece  of  music  written  in  the  point 
svstem  used  by  the  blind.  Passing  his 
left  hand  quickly  over  the  treble  of  the 
first  four  measures  he  interpreted  it  with 
his  right  hand.  This  he  did  once  or  twice, 
then  changed  hands,  passing  the  fingers 
of  his  right  hand  over  the  base  and  inter- 
preting with  the  left.  Then  he  carefully 
played  both  together. 

"You  see  I  always  memorize  four  meas- 
ures at  a  time;  then  I  learn  four  more. 
Next  I  play  the  eight  together  until  I  have  , 
them  by  heart;  then  take  four  more  meas- 
ures and  so  on  until  I  have  the  whole 
composition.  I  learned  the  sixty  measures 
of  Mendelssohn's  Capriccioso  in  an  hour, 
and  I  have  never  forgotten  a  bar  of  it." 

Louis's  music  is  all  written  in  the  point 
system.  For  every  musical  symbol  there  is 
an  equivalent  in  this  system.  Music  for  a  , 
blind  player  is  written  out  upon  what  is 
known  as  the  composing  board  (a  type- 
writer in.  the  point  system),  upon  a  soft 
sheet  of  paper  which  takes   the  impression 

easily. 

*  Louis  can   read  the   most  difficult   compo- 
sitions   as   rapidly   as   he  can    pass   his  fin- 
gers over  the  paper.     When  hunting  for  a 
iain    sheet    of    music     he   picks    up    one 
after  another  from  the  pile  upon  the  music 
rack,  merely  running  his  fingers  lightly  and 
rapidly  over  the  titles  until  he  reaches  the' 
one   desired.      If   he   wishes   to   memorize    a 
piece   of   music   which   has  not   been   trans- 
lated   into   point   system   he    must    a«k   the 
assistance  of  some  one  with  eyes.    His  as- 
sistant reads  to  him  the  titie.  the  key  and 
the  time,   then  the   notes   of   the  bass,   and 
afterward    of    the    treble,    which    he    inter- 
rrts  in  poipt  ^PO,n  his  composing  machine. 

The  composing  machine  Is  a  musical 
typewriter,  in  being  able  to  use  a  com- 
posing machine  the  blind  player  has  ad- 
vantage over  the  musician  with  full  sight; 
for  there  is  no  equivalent  typewriter  con- 
taining musical  signs  for  those  who  read 
with  the  eyes.  Young  Furman  has  studied 
composition  thoroughly  and  with  remarka- 
ble results.  His  improvisations  are  full  of 
significance  and  originality.  For- hours  at 
a  time  he  can  run  his  fingers  over  the  keys 
.  charming  the  listener  with  the  depth  of  ex- 
pression and  brilliancy  of  his  improvisation. 

In  order  to  teach  his  pupils,  none  of 
whom  is  blind,  Louis  employs  two  sheets  of 
music,  one  in  ordinary  black  and  white 
print  for  the  pupil  and  one  in  point  eystem 


for  himself.  By  means  of  his  wonderful 
sense  of  touch  and  hearing  he  can  thus 
guide  the  student  unerringly.  Jn  addition 
to  his  teaching,  Louis  is  often  called  upon 
by  the  large  piano  firms  for  a  final  tuning 
of  their  instruments,  his  wonderful  ear 
being  of  great  value  to  iliose  who  would 
send  out  their  pianos  in  perfect  condition. 
"One  thing  1  do  not  approve  of,"  he  re- 
marked as  he  leaned  back  against  the  rose- 
wood piano,  "is  the  habit  so  many  musical 
instructors  have  of  beating  time  with  the 
toot  or  a  pencil.  This  is  exceedingly  bad 
form  and  of  no  advantage  to  the  studant. 
Players  should  learn  to  beat  time  mentally. 
All  machines  for  the  purpose  are  foolish 
and  harmful.  But  now  I  must  ask  you  to 
excuse  me." 

As  he  made  this  last  remark  lie  took  from 
his  pocket  a  watch,  pressed  the  spring, 
making  the  crystal  fly  open,  felt  careful lv 
of  the  hands  and  added,  "It  is  a  quarter 
past  one.  and  I  have  an  engagement." 

The  ambition  of  the  blind  boy  is  to  be- 
come a  successful  concert  player  and  to 
tour  the  country  in  that  capacity.  He  gives 
promise  of  some  day  becoming  a  great  mu- 
sician. He  has  within  him  the  soul  musical.' 
Thus  out  of  his  darkness  there  has  come 
light,  and  the  stony  path  has  led  him  to  the- 
garden  beautiful. 


1EI1 .11  . 

j)LD     OFFICERS     RE-ELECTED     AT 

THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF 

BOARD. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
(Directors  of  ithe  Home  for  ^e  Adult 
Blind  in  this  city  was  held  last  even- 
ing and  the  old  officers  were  re-elect- 
ed as  follows:  President,  Colonel  John 
P.  Irish;  vice  president,  N.  W.  Spauld- 
ng;  secretary,  George  S.  Meredith. 
Besides  Colonel  Irish  and  Mr.  Spauld- 
ing,  the  directors  of  the  home  are 
Mayor  Warren  Olney,  George  E.  Ran- 
dolph   and    H.    M.    Sanborn. 

The  board  re-elected  the  present  of- 
ficers of  the  home  as  follows:  Super- 
intendent, Joseph  Sanders;  physician, 
Dr.  George  H.  Derrick;  secretary,  Geo. 
IS.  Meredith.  The  home  was  reported 
to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
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INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

, 

Graduating  Exercises  to  be  Held  on 
The  7th,  8th  And  9th. 

From  Saturday's  Daily. 

The  closing  exercises  at  the  ensti- 
tute  for  the  blind  will  be  held  at  the 
institute.  For  Sunday  evening1, 
June  7th,  following  is,,the  program : 
for  the  evening  at  8  45*' deck: 
Hymn — Coronation .  i,  .  .pj  the  school 
Scripture  Rending'  and*  Prayer 
Song — To  melAngels  /.  .  %t^.  .Zarda 

\  Nona  west 
Sermon   .  .  Rev.  A.  E.  Knickerbocker 

Recessional R.  de  Koven 

Cecilians 
Benediction 

Graduate:  Delia  Long,  from  the  Lit- 
erary department,  and  in  Sewing 
and  Bead  Work  from  Industrial 
department 

The   annual    concert   will   be     held 
Monday  evening.       Following  is  the 
program. 
Tone         Poem — Sunbeams         and 

Shadows Keiser 

String  Orchestra 

Swing  Song Lohr 

Children's  Singing  Class 


Monuef Tours 

Leona  Jennings,  Alma  Seume, 
Vere  Whitchill,  Glen  Lewis 

Fansl — Fantaisifl Singelee 

Vere  Whitchill 

Song— Lullaby Bevignani 

Nona   West 

Festival' March Behr 

Edna  Koontz,  Jennie  Olmsted, 
Rosa  Must,  Vere  Whilehill, Willie 
Ciinie,  Glen  Lewis 

Song — Ave   Maria Omen 

Nono  West,  Merton  Conn,  Alma 
Seume 
Andante  from  Symphony  No.  2  in 

D  Major Haydn 

String  Orchestra 

Song — If   I   Were   a   Bee Guynor 

Sophie  Tichy 

Polaeca,  op  48 Mohr 

Rosa   Husa,   Nona   West,     Edna 
'Knoontz,    Anna    Severson 
Bridal  Chorus  from  The  Rose  Maid- 
en  Cowen 

Choral  Class 
March — The   Cavalryman    . .    Ashton 

String   Orchestra 
Class  Motto— "  Truth  Lies  Within 

Ourselves." 
Invocation 

Rev.  J.  W.  Scott. 

Serenade,  Mandoline Langey 

String  Orchestra 
Reading  by   Touch— (a)    Line  Print, 
Martha  Dean;     (b)     Point     Print, 
George  Cozad 

Recitation— A  Toad's  Toilet 

Willie  Currie 

Song — Life's  Stream Parks 

Misses  West,  Scott,  Husa,  Seume 
Exercises— (a)  Geography;  (b)  Arith 

metic 
Strings — Traum  der     Sennerin.\  . . 

Labitzky 

Mr.   Loeb,   Vere   Whitehill,  Vio-  ' 
lins;  Mr.     Bruce,     Viola;     Miss 
Campbell,  Cello;     Miss   Sousley, 
Pianoforte 
Points     of     Contract     Between     the 
Chemical  Laboratory  and   (a)   The 
Workshop,  Clarence  Gish.   (b)   The 
Kitchen,  Anna  Severson  and  Chris- 
tina Lindstrom 
Two  Pianofortes — Allegro  Brillant, 

op.  325 Low  ; 

Misses  West  and  Sousley 
Essay — From   Nature  to     Civiliza- 
tion  Delia  Long 

Presentation      of      Diploma — Presi 
dent  Orcutt 

Song— Saling  Away ..Smart 

The  Cecilians 
Benediction 

Rev.  J.  W.   Scott 
The  graduating  exercises  will     be 
Tuesday   evening,   as   follows: 
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^^Blind   Institute    Commencement.    \  N 

NEBRASKA  CITY,  Neb.,  Juno  9— (Spe- 
cial Telegram.)— The  graduating  class  of 
the  Institute  for  thaf  B"ind  yfcrQ.  held  here 
this  afternoon,  Mf&sj  Delia  fiofcg?  being  the 
only  person  to  eomllet^  the  course.  Presi- 
dent Orcutt  presented  the  diploma. 
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STRICKEN  AFTER 
LONG  ILLNESS 

%S)°®<>®<>®<>®<><s>o<^^ 

MYRTLE    B.   WESCOTT, 


Katie  McGirr  Stands  as  the 
Modern  Miracle  of  One' 
Born  Dumb,  Yet  Talks  — 
and    Talks    Wjjgliyat    That! 


Well  Known  Blind  Pianist  Who 
Died  Sunday. 

>®°®<>®<>®<>®0<>®<>®<>S><>0O®< 


Myrtle  Belle  Wescott,  Well  Known  in 

Musical    Circles,    Succumbs   to 

Pneumonia    After   Three 

Months'  Sickness. 


tat*d£?  I eUl  Wescott-  the  blind  pian- 

fliieS    nf  n?day  a"er  a  three  mo"ths' 
»«    '  2?  Pteuro-pneumonia. 

abf^LJ^T;  throu&h  her  remark- 
able musical  talent,  attracted  wide  at- 
I6"1'0"  seYfrH  ^ars  ago,  and  she  ap- 

?o  L,  QUlte  frecluently  in  public  up 
to  seven  years  ago  | 

oli^th.^w0"  '-VaS  born  in  Minneap- 
hlinJ  Tlty't0^r  years  aS°.  her  father 
r^AJtVnf5^50?^  °ne  of  the  oldest 
nf  Ihl  «  .1 the  Clty  and  wno  built  one 
Fnr  LlT  h^!s  in  South  Minneapolis. 
For  nearly  thirty  years  the  family  re- 
sided at  Nineteenth  avenue  S  and 
Washington. 
Miss  Wescott  was  stricken  with  111- 

™?i£/-he*t.  e,of  flve  weeks-  and  this 
resulted  In  the  loss  of  her  sight.  While 
she   was  still  very  young  a  talent  for 

vXnCe.Wat>,manifeSted-  This  ™*  S- 
™e'T,d-,t  fhe  was  graduated  from  the 
Faribault  institute  in  1887,  and  was  the 
leader  of  the  orchestra  while  there 

During    the    past    few    years      Miss 
Wescott  had  lived  with  her  sister,  Mrs 
W.    Kress,    102    Nicollet    avenue       She 
was   with  another  sister,   Mrs.   E    Dv- 

»?  ^TJ°m}  avenue  S'  whe»  taken 
ill,  and  died  there.  The  funeral  will 
take  place  Wednesday  afternoon  at  3 
o  clock  from  that  place. 
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GIRL  DELIVERS 
(HI  ESSAY. 


Over  four  hundred  of  those  who  live  In 
the  land  of  silence  assembled  In  the  hill 
of  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
on  W  ashmgton  Heights  yesterday  afternoon 
to  witness  the  graduation  exercises  «r 
e'even  of  the  pupils  of  the  Institution  ™tT 
'have  taken  the  eight  years'   cou.'se'         ° 

Conspicuous    among    the     eradniVe«     ™„ 
Katie   McGirr.    the   onlv   -irf    n   thl    -  ,War 
who    wo.  deaf,    blind  &f  mafe     Ihe^no w i 
articulates   with   distinctness  and    delivered 
the  salutatory  and  a  clever  essav  on  "The 
Education  of  the  Blind-Deaf."    The  "do,  Hi 
prize  offered   by    the    principal   for  dove  m, 
meut    in    scholarship    and      eharw-fm-  ! 

awarded   to    Miss   Mc-Gin       In   he,      ^!™S 
she  declared  that  the-  age  of  luiraelesls  n„f 
past,  and  as  proof  of  her  asawttoKJfnfed 
to   such    wonder-working  as    that  7,f    „  l\  , 
she  is  an  example.  °  at    of    *  hlcu 

The   graduates    were    Feliv    \r     i,-     r> 
Thomas    Jeffres      David     Kalen '    fiiedrfcfri 
Pape,     Charles     T.      Pizhtlin<r      t,„.  -r 

Seellg.       Everard       H        Smifii        hH,     £ 
Zwoffe,  Annie  Bull.  Dora  Hopper  and  f-W 
erine      Ogle.        From      the      supplementH,  J 
course,    Minnie    J.    Kipp.      From      hi    1 
class    course.    Fred.    C.    Berger     H„L    °i 
Powell.    William    Renner.   Alfred   C     <L* 
The  gold   meda:s  were  a  varied  as  fonn. 
The    Demllt    Prize    to    Felix   M     n/£J         ,: 
Barnard    Zwoffe;    the    GroMenor  ^rTze'To 
Henry     Powell;     the     Carv     testimoi  i-W     t« 
Fred.    C.    Berger;   the   iWnlsiow IS     to 
Minnie   J.    Kipp;    the    Harriet    Stoper    u'-ti 
monial.    to    Thomas    Jeffiws     and    the    Ho 
brook   medal,   to   William    Renner. 
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BLIND   PEOPLE  GIVE  CONCERT. 


The   Annual   Affair   at   the    State    Institu- 
tion,   Nebraska    City. 

(Special  to  The  Star.) 
Nebraska  City,  June  10. — The  annual 
concert  of  the  institute  for  the  blind  was 
held  last  night  and  the  participants 
therein  showed  marvellous  talent  and  evi- 
denced correct  and  careful  training  in 
every  way.  Both  the  instrumental  and 
vocal  selections  were  exceptionally  good 
and  the?  orchestra,  which  has  earned  an 
extensile  reputation  for  the  pleasing  and 
superior^  music  it  furnishes,  was  at  its 
best  last  night  and  played  in  a  very 
pleasing  manner. 


>u 


MASON    MISCELLANY.} 

Preacher  and  Blind  Organist 
duct  Services— -Notes. 
Mason,  Texa^.  |njne  8.--RW.  Nalor  of  tl 
'Ivlstlan  churah  preachedrfceje  Wester.lfl 
it  morning  anl  •j-euiug  Wrviev.  Bel 
'•f'T    In    tn  ud.       At     the    <.■ 

service,   the  regular  organist  not  being  ubf 
o  attend,    old   blind   Tom    Anderson    "layi 
he  organ,  to  the  surprise  of  the  eougivga 
ion. 


Cor 
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A  KELLEH  RIVAL 

f — •— • 

Kate  McG.rr,B.ind  Deaf  Mute 

an  Aspirant  for  Higher 

Education. 


CAN     READ,    WRITE,     TALK 


Long  Study  of   Normal   Methods 
Makes   It   Possible   for  \Her 
to  Express  Herself.  r~\ 

Kate  McGirr,  the  blind>l«<rf-mute  student 
of  the  New  York  Insfftute  for  the  Instruction 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  who  delivered  the 
salutatory  address  at  the  commencement  ex- 
ercises of  the  institute  on  Tuesday,  and  who, 
her  instructors  declare,  is  more  wonderful 
In  some  directions  than  Helen  Keller,  told 
her  story  yesterday  to  several  persons  who 
had  become  interested  in  her  on  hearing  her 
address  at  the  commencement.  Miss  Mc- 
Girr's  aspirations  are  as  boundless  as  could 
be  those  of  any  girl  who  was  blessed  with 
the  full  and  perfect  use  of  all  her  senses. 
She  wishes  to  continue  her  studies,  to  take 
the  post  graduate  course  of  the  school  and 
afterward  she  hopes  to  be  a  student  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  College  at  Washington. 

Miss  McGirr  herself  looks  upon  her  own 
history  as  a  miraculous  one.  She  was  a 
victim  of  the  great  blizzard  of  1838.  When 
she  was  a  tiny  child  she  was  found  almost 
buried  in  the  snow  of  the  blizzard  piled  high 
in  a  street  of  the  lower  east  side.  Whether 
her  faculties  were  perfect  or  even  normal 
before  that  is  not  absolutely  known,  but 
when  she  was  picked  up  she  was  found  to 
be  absolutely  blind,  deaf  and  dumb.  In 
Februarv,  1896,  she  was  once  more  found 
wandering  In  the  streets,  cold  and  confused, 
having  roamed  away  from  a  home  to  which 
her  afflictions  had  not  endeared  her. 

X  policeman  found  her  in  a  doorway  in 
Varick  street,  and  she  was  taken  to  a  home 
for  working  women  in  East  Tenth  street. 
From  there  she  was  taken  to  the  Institute 
for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
having  been  utterly  speechless  and  entirely 
blind  and  deaf  for  nearly  ten  years. 

She  has  remained  at  the  institution  ever 
since,  and  has  been  the  especia care .and 
pride  of  Miss  Baragef,  a  deaf  mute  teacher 
who  is  not  blind.  Dr.  E.  H.  Currier,  the 
principal  of  the  school,  took  personal  charge 
of  her  initial  education,  which  it  was  neces- 
sary to  begin  at  the  foundation,  inasmuch  as 
she  had  been  taught  nothing.  _,ritpr 

It  is  her  ambition  to  become  a  writer. 
She  is  very  fond  of  reading  and  has  been  pa- 
tiently instructed  in  the  works  of  the  great 
English  authors.  She  finds  a  particular  de- 
Hs-nt  in  fairy  stories,  where  the  real 
which  she  has  never  seen  may  never  tres- 
pass   upon    the    beautiful    "unreal'    of    her 

fTte  her  progress  toward  self-expression 
that  Miss  McGirr  looks  upon  as  remarkable 
and  that  seems  truly  startling  to  one  who 
knows  her  nlstory.  When  she  came  into 
the  institute  a  few  years  ago  she  had  abso- 
lutely no  medium  of  expression.  Her  oi.lj 
means  of  making  known  her  crudest  want* 
was  by  ineffect  ve  movements  of  her  hands, 
frequently  incomprehensible  to  those  around 
her  Now  she  can  use  the  sign  manual  with 
unrivalled  rapidity;  she  can  use  the  type- 
writer with  the  skill  of  a  professions  oper- 
ator and  she  has  been  taught  to  articulate 
so  well  that  the  ordinary  hearer  is  able  with 
a  little  effort  to  understand  her. 

From  a  childhood  spent  In  total  darkness, 
where  not  a  sound  could  penetrate,  Katie 
McGirr  has  come  into  a  life  of  beauty  and 
happiness  through  the  cultivation  of  her 
remaning  faculties  until  they  have  become 
perfect  ministers  to  her  bright  and  lively 
Intellect.  Out  of  utter  gloom  she  has  come 
nto  the  possession  of  a  vivid  understanding. 
She    is    happy.     She    does    not    wish    to    I 

P  "Those  who  pity  me."   she  say: 
know   what  miracle   has  been   p" 
mv   life.     All   the   years   of  my 
came  to  the  institute  are  a  blank 


says,    "do  not 

performed  in\ 

v    life    until   I. 

ink  to  me."       ] 
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ONE     BLIND     GRADUATE. 


T— 


Exercises   at    Institute    Hall    in    Nebraska 
City. 

(Special  to  The  Star.) 

Nebraska    City,     Nob..     June    ll.-The 

graduating  exercises   of  the   Insti*^!,S 

the   blind   were  held  yesterday  af ernoon 

at   2   o'clock   at   Institute   hall.      The   hall 

was  crowdad  with  interested  visitors  who 

rhorougWyMU  the  excellent  program 

rendered,     $iss\pella  Lonji was  the  only 

irriduate   frim   fflie   school  thte  year  and 

fhe  complete  b^th  the>Ura}y  and^n- 

dustrial  course      Her  essay,      Fro* Na 

ture    to    Civilzatton"    gave    evidence JM 

careful   preparation   and  good  wholesome 

thought  and  was  full  of  sound  reasoning 


ami  clever  passages.  The  rest  of  the 
program  which  was  mostly  musical  was 
as  is  usual  in  the  exercises  of  the  school 
very  entertaining  and  the  largo  audience 
i  left  the  hall  more  than  pleased  with  the 
way  tn.it  the  pupils  are  being  trained  and 
taught    in   the    institute. 

'rii.'  Industrial  and  practical  part  of  the 
training  received  being  well  illustrated 
by  the  demonstrations  made  on  the  plat- 
form by  the  scholars,  who  gave  practical 
evidences  of  their  skill  in  cooking,  making 
■'.  and  in  the  various  departments  of 
workshop  such  us  broom-making  and 
sualiar  work. 

Frotn_ 
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BETTERMENT 
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Tennessee  School  Sends  Out  Each  Year  Graduates 

Well  Equipped  to  Support  Themselves— Wide 

Range  of  Occupation  Taken  by  Afflicted. 


lefrr 


Reelected  the  Teachers. 

Tuesday    "afternoon  the       annual 

meeting        of       the       trustees       of 

I  lie   instil uto  for  the  blind  was  hold. 

lied   with  (lie  work   performed  during 
Hie  past  year  that  they  reelected  tin 
entire   corps  of  teachers.      Dr.    VV.   T 
Neal  was  circled  physician  for  the  en 
suing  year. I 

At  the  lJst  session  of  the  legisla 
ture  the  sum  of  $2,500  was  appro 
printed  with  which  to  purchase  : 
pipe  organ  and  some  music.  The  tru 
tees  will  make  the  purchase  som 
time  next  week  and  have  it  in  plac 
before  school  begins  next  fall.      \. 


asi 





At  the  close  of  the  Tennessee  School 
for  the  Blind  last  week,  the  records 
showed  that  there  were  237  pupils  en- 
rolled, with  seven  graduates.  For  more 
than  fifty-five  years  this  school  has 
been  in  existence,  during  which  time 
between  five  and  six  hundred  graduates 
have  been  sent  out. 

What  becomes  of  the  students  who 
complete  the  course  in  a  school  for  the 
blind,  and  what  advantages  have  come 
to  those  who  cannot  see  or  who  can  see 
only  to  a  very  limited  extent,  as  a  re- 
sult of  attendance  on  these  schools? 

One  hundred  and  twenty-five  years 
ago  the  condition  of  the  blind  was 
truly  deplorable.  Nearly  all  of  them 
were  poor,  and  their  principal  occupa- 
tion was  begging. 

Then  the  raised  system  of  letters  was 
invented,  and  from  that  time  to  the 
present  the  condition  of  the  blind  has  I 
been  steadily  improving.  In  1832  the 
first  schools  were  organized  in  this ! 
country.  In  1844  the  Tennessee  Legis- 
lature provided  for  the  Tennessee 
School  for  the  Blind,  which  began  with 
six  pupils.  At  present  there  are  forty 
schools  in  as  many  states,  with  prop- 
erty worth  six  million  dollars,  and  li- 
braries containing  over  100,000  volumes. 
By  the  use  of  the  raised  letters  the  stu- 
dents are  enabled  to  complete  the  usual 
high  school  course. 

At  the  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind 
there  is  a  manual  training  department, 
where  the  arts  of  broommaking,  mat- 
ress  making,  chair  seating  and  the 
making  of  wire  jewelry  of  all  kinds  are 
taught.  Piano  tuning  is  also  taught, 
and  some  of  the  most  expert  tuners  are 
from   the   blind   school. 

As  is  evident  to  the  most  casual 
student,  very  few  avocations  are  open 
to  the  blind.  The  three  mechanical  arts 
taught  at  the  Tennessee  School  for  the 
Blind  furnish  employment  to  about 
fifty  of  the  boys  who  have  gone  out 
from  the  school  In  the  past  ten  years. 

Music  teachers  come  next  numeri- 
cally, of  which  about  thirty  have  gone 
out  during  the  decade  to  earn  a  living. 
Other  students  have  become  merchants, 
preachers,  writers,  traders,  peddlers, 
diummers  and  in  fact  have  entered 
nearly  every  calling  where  progress  is 
possible   to  those  of  defective  vision. 

From  the  census  reports  for  the  whole 
country  the  largest  number  of  the  blind 
are  engaged  as  farmers  and  laborers  en 
farms.  Miners,  physicians,  shoemak- 
I  ers,  tailors,  housekeepers,  dressmakers 
and  clerks  are  among  the  other  claaaes 


represented  in  the  ranks  of  the  blind. 

One  of  the  graduates  of  the  Tennessee 
School  is  a  drummer  for  a  local  piano 
house,  and  wen  the  prize  last  year  for 
the  greatest  number  of  sales.  He  re- 
ceives considerably  over  $100  per  month 
and  expenses.  This  man  has  learned  all 
of  the  trains  by  the  whistle  of  their 
locomotives  and  knows  the  conductors 
and  brakemen  by  their  voices. 

In  a  book  recently  issued  by  Presi- 
dent Armstrong  are  a  number  of  let- 
ters from  students  of  the  institution, 
giving  an  account  of  their  struggles 
and  successes.  Of  the  communications 
published  the  most  were  letters  from- 
teachers,  both  In  the  music  and  in  lit- 
erary departments.  The  letters  were- 
cheerful,  and  showed  that  the  pupils 
of  the  school  were  striving  to  make  for 
themselves  a  place  in  the  world  instead 
of  being  dependent  on  others  for  a  liv- 
ing. 

Many  of  the  children  who  come  to 
the  school  for  the  blind  can  see  more 
or  less,  and  last  year  eighteen  were 
sent  home  with  vision  sufficiently  re- 
stored to  attend  the  public  schools.  In 
nearly  every  one  of  these  cases  the 
sight  would  have  gone  from  bad  to* 
worse  had  not  the  child  been  brought  rjjr 
under  the  care  of  the  skilled  physicians; 
who  look  after  the  sight  of  the  afflicted 
children. 

Marriages  between  the  blind  are 
viewed  with  great  disfavor  by  the  man- 
agement, for  the  obvious  reason  that 
two  blind  persons  would  be  very  poorly 
equipped  for  making  a  living.  At 
school  the  sexes  are  kept  carefully 
apart  so  that  there  is  little  opportunity 
for  a  mutual  affection  to  spring  up. 
Numerous  cases  of  the  marriage  of  the 
blind  to  a  person  of  the  opposite  sex 
with  good  eyes  are  reported.  The  men 
make  by  far  the  greater  part  of  these 
marriages,  though  there  are  cases  on 
record  at  the  school  of  blind  women 
who  have  reared  large  families,  and 
filled  the  part  of  wife,  mother  and 
housekeeper  with  credit. 

What  the  Tennessee  School  for  the 
Blind  is  doing  for  the  afflicted  chil- 
dren of  this  State  similar  schools  in 
nearly  every  other  state  in  the  Union 
are  doing  for  their  own  unfortunates. 

From  a  position  of  dependency  .  the 
blind  have,  in  the  majority  of  instances, 
been  made  self-supporting.  The  ^states 
give  them  the  years  of  training  which 
they  could  not  otherwise  obtain,  and 
bring  out  the  latent  capabilities  in  the 
child,  and  teach  the  students  to  be 
self-reliant  and  honorable  citizens 


INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

The  Annual  Concert  and  Graduation 
Exercises  Held. 

The  annual  concert  at  the  institute 
for  the  blind  was  giveii  last  night  and 
institute  "hall  was  crowded  to  its  ut- 
most. Those  takintfparl  did  exceed- 
ingly well  and  reflect  credit  on  the 
teachers.     \    \^ 

This    afternoon    at    2    o'clock    the 
gtad nation  exercises  were  held.      The 
class  motto  was  "Truth  Lies  Within 
Ourselves,"  and  the     only    graduate 
was  Miss   Delia  Long.       She  gradu- 
ated   from,  the    literary    department, 
and  in  sewing  and  bead  work  from 
the  industrial  department.       The  sub- 
ject of  her  essay  was  "From  Nature 
to  Civlization,"  and  the  presentation 
of  the  diploma  was  made  by  Presi- 
dent Orcutt,       There  was  a  Very  in- 
teresting and  instructive  program,  in 
which   the  schoolars  acquitted   them- 
selves with  credit.  <r^^>j1I 

THE   DAILY   CHSONICIiE. 
I  JUNE    12,    1903      . 

FOR    ChARITY'S    SAKE. 


The    Duke    of     Connaught    on 
the  Care  of  the    Blind. 

The  Duke  of  Connaught  presided  at  the  festival 
lirLer  of  the  Royal  Blind  Pension  Society,  which 
.\as  held  at  the  Whitehall  Rooms  last  night.  His 
Ro}-al  Highness  was  supported  by  the  Dulce  of 
lirafton,  the  Marquis  of  Winchester,  the  Lord 
Mayor,  and  many  other  distinguished  gentlemen 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  society. 

In  proposing  the  toast  of  the  evening,  "  Pro- 
sperity to  the  Society,"  the  Duke  of  Connaught 
said  he  thought  that  one  of  the  great  principles, 
(lie  guiding  principle,  in  fact,  of  our  care  for  our 
afflicted  fellow  subjects  was  that  they  should  not 
be  shut  up  in  asylums,  but  should  rather  be  given 
some  help  to  enable  thera  to  live  useful  and  happy 
lives  by  carrying  on  at  their  own  homes  trades  for 
which  they  might  be  qualified.  The  object  of  this 
society  was  to  give  pensions  to  the  blind  to  help 
them  to  live  in  comfort  at  their  homes.  Notwith- 
standing modern  advantages,  such  as  special  edu- 
cation of  the  blind,  they  could  never  quite  oom- 
whether  in  mat^making,  or  in  any  other  in- 
dustry, with  those  who  had  their  sight,  and  with 
foreign-made  goods.  The  society  was  one  of  the 
<  harities  of  which  he  knew.  He  would  like 
to  point  out  that  the  society's  cash  balance  last 
year  was  only  £521,   whereas  three   years  ago   it, 


iVf^  Y?   stood  ai  £1,257,  and  there  was  a  reduced  rate  of 
\     progression  during  the  last  three  years.     At  pre- 
sent,    forty    years    after    the    foundation    of     the 
society,  the  number  of  pensioners  was  1,106,  ! 
the    sum    expended    last    year    was    £7,628.       He  j 
earnestly  appealed  to  all  to  do  what  they  could  I 
to  holp  forward  the  society's  work.     He  had  pre- 
sided  at   similar   functions  on   behalf   of    a   large 
number  of  charitable  institutions,  and  had  never 
appealed   in   vain. 

Tho  treasurer,  Mr.  J.  C.  Bunisted,  in  respond- 
ing to  the  tonst,  dwelt  upon  the  fact  that  there 
were  at  least  30,000  f>ooo-  blind  m  London  outside 
the  sphere  of  influence  of  the  society,  and  that 
200  were  on  the  books  of  the  society  waiting  to 
enjoy  the  benefits  which  he  hoped  would  accrue 
to  thorn  before  long.     (Hear,  hear.) 

The  Lord  Mayor,  in  replying  to  the  toast  'of 
"  The  City  Corporation,"  testified  to  the  good 
work  carried  on  by  the  society,  and  he  wished  it 
all  success. 

As  a  result  of  the  chairman's  appeal  a  sum  of 
£2.000  was  subscribed  during  the  evening. 


As  the  result  of  the  concert  given  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Princess  (if  Wales  at  Queen's 
Hall  on  May  25,  a  sum  of  £605  has  b?en  obtained 
for  the   Paddington-green    Children's   Hospital. 

Mr.  J.  Danvers  Power  has  been  elected  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  management  of  the  National 
Hospital  for  the  Paralysed  and  Epileptic,  in  the 
place  of  Dr.  Waee,  who  resigned  on  hifi  appoint- 
ment to  the  Deanery  of   Canterbury. 


The     "  Persuasive    and     Pathetic 
Appeal"     of    Blindness. 

As  president  of  the  National  Blind  Relief 
Society,  Viscount  Chelsea  presided  yesterday  in 
Grcsvenor  House  over  its  annual  meeting,  at 
which  the  presentation  of  the  "Diamond  Jubilee'' 
report  was  followed  by  an  excellent  concert.  In 
this  the  artists  included,  among  others,  Mme. 
Albani,  Miss  Ada  Orossley,  Mr.  Santley,  and  Mr. 
Plunket  Greene.  The  Rev.  James  Pulloin  Thomp- 
son, hon.  secretary,  indicated  the  principles  of 
the  society,  as  constituting  a  claim  upon  the  bene- 
volent. The  pensioners,  who  number  725,  and 
who  involved  an  expenditure  last  year  of  over 
£5,000,  in  according  pensions  of  from  5s.  to  £1  a 
month,  are  amongst  the  poorest  of  the  blind 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  No  religiou3 
qualification  is  required  ;  nor  is  the  voting  system 
resorted  to.  The  secretary  gives  his  services,  and 
no  office  expenses  axe  incurred.  Canon  Hensley 
Henson,  in  commenting.,  upon  and  commending 
the  society's  work,  spoke  of  blindness  as  making 
its  appeal  with  persuasive  and  pathetic  force. 
Blindness,  like  insanity,  he  said,  was  on  the  in-  j 
crease,  the  wear  and  tear  of  modem  life  being,  it  j 
seems,  tor,  severe  for  the  finer  faculties  of  human 
nature.  The  report  states  that  according  to  the  '; 
census  of  1901  the  population  of  London  num.-  ' 
bered  4,536,063,  among  whom  are  3,556  totally 
blind,  that  is  one  in  over  a  thousand. 


The  Teaching  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

A  dinner  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Cecil  last  night 
in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  Association  for  the 
Oral  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  Earl 
Carrington  presided,  and  was  supported^by  the 
Earl  of  Crewe,  the  Bishop  of  Emmaus  (M?r. 
Stanley),  Mr.  F.  D.  Mocatta,  the  Rev.  C.  H. 
Parez,  Mr.  W.  Van  Praagh  (director),  and  others. 
Earl  Carrington,  in  proposing  "  The  Association 
for  the  Oral  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb." 
said  the  association  was  founded  in  1370,  and 
was  originally  intended  to  be  confined  to  persons 
of  the  Jewish  faith,  in  accordance  with  the  ori- 
ginal design  of  the  founder,  Baroness  Myer  de 
Rothschild,  but  no  distinction  of  sect  was  now 
recognised.  There  had  only  been  three  charit- 
'  able  dinners  in  twenty-three  years,  and  the  object 
of  this,  the  fourth,  was  to  obtain  a  sum  of  £5,000 
chiefly  for  structural  alterations  at  the  Fitzroy- 
square  promises.  In  1886  a  Royal  Commission  ad- 
vised that  the  pure  oral  instruction  system  should 
be  carried  on  in  all  public  institutions,  in  all 
cases,  and  the  system  was  fast  becoming  a  national 
one.  During  the  evening  subscriptions  amounting 
to  £3,375  were  announced  as  having  been  received. 
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EXERCISES  WERE  HELD 

■ 

COMMENCEMENT    AT    THE    STATF 
ASYLUM  PASSED  OFF  UNDER   A 
S,       EXCELLENT,  CONDITIONS. 

At    t 
Blind, 
yesterda 

AM 

Ruby  Wii 


the  divine  bieSsing.  The  mixed  quar- 
tette sang  beautifully  an  anthem, 
"Seek  Ye  the  Lo,rd."  The  address  to 
the  graduating  class  was  delivered  by 
Rev.  C.  D.  Bates  on  the  subject  of 
''Music.'/ 

"Edna  Earl"  twostep  was  rendered 
by  the  orchestra. 

Dr.    Piner   in    a    most    pleasing   man- 
ner   told    of    the    purpose    of    the    insti- 
tution   to   prepare   the    young   men    and 
women  to  make  a  living  independent  of. 
the   state's   help.      He    told   of   the    en-  I 
couraging    work   of  the   institution   and' 
of  the  new   building  soon   to   be   erod- 
ed.    Diplomas  were  given  to  Miss  Lola 
Winters  and  Miss  Maud  MeFatridge. 

Certificates  for  work  in  music  to 
Jennie  Hamilton,  Maud  MeFatridge, 
Eliza.   Carlton. 

After  the  music  by  the  girls'  quar- 
tette Dr.  French  pronounced  the  bene- 
diction. 

The  closing  concert  was  enjoyed  by 
a.  large  audience  in  the  evening."  This 
program  was  rendered: 

Orchestral      selection      from      "Frei- 

schutz"    Weber 

Institution    Orchestra. 

Part   Song— "Annie   Laurie" ..  .Ketterer 

Mixeo.  Quartette. 

Piano — "Saltarelle"    Ketterer 

Jennie  Hamilton. 

Song — "A    May    Morning"    Denza 

Isabel  Lerma. 
Piano — Rhapsodie  Hongroise  No.  2..      . 

Liszt 

Willie   Harris. 
Song — "Love    in    Springtime''    ...Arditi 

Ruby   Wilson. 
Orchestra  —  "Czard;;  Hungarian 

Dance    Hasselmann 

Institution    Orchestra. 
Recitation— "The  Heart  of  Old  Hick- 
ory"        Will    Allen   Dromgoole 

Susie  LaCoste. 

(a) — Estudiantina    Tocaben 

(b) — Kokosing    Guckert 

Mandolin  Club. 
Piano — Rhapsodie  Hongroise,     No.   6 

Liszt 

Ruby   Wilson. 

Song — "Ave    Maria"     Bach-Gounod 

Lizzie  Garrett. 
Hunting    Song — "Riding   Together".. 

Josiah    Booth 

Senior  Chorus. 

A  feature  of  the  closing  exercises 
was  a  treat  to  the  entire  institution 
provided  by  Miss  'Gene  Collett.  She 
sent  sufficient  ice  cream,  cake,  etc.  to 
supply  the  institutions  and  all  officers. 
It  was  very  much  appreciated  by  the 
student  body. 

Dr.  Piner  has  made  excellent  prog- 
ress with  this  institution.  There  is  a 
sentiment  in  his  make-up  that  causes 
him  to  look  upon  the  wards  of  the 
state  who  are  under  his  charge  in  a 
way  that  brings  to  the  surface  all  that 
is  good  in  man,  and  he  exercises  a 
guardianship  in  a  manner  that  is  truly 
helpful  to  the  afflicted  ones  in  ids  of 
ficial  household. 
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More   Affliction   for  Blind    Man. 

George  T.  Tunison,  a  blind  colored  man 
of  South  Orange,  is  confined  ta  the  Me- 
morial Hospital  suffering  wlfh  A^tumor 
on  his  right  hand.  Tunison  is  flfty\years 
old,  and  has  lived  in  South  Orangjf  since 
bovhood.  Although  totally  blir\rL>fle  can 
make  his  way  in  the  village  without 
difficulty.  He  has  never  depended  on 
charity  of  any  kind,  but  makes  his  own 
living. 


^6 

TEACHERS  AT 
BLIND  SCHOOL 

ST  ATE. BOARD   Of  COTlTTTOL  HAS 
MADE  APPOINTMENTS. 


SEVERAL     ARE     TO      RETURN 


Haifa  Dozen  New  Instructors  to  Come 

to  the  State  Institution  Next 

Fall. 

Supt.  C.  R.  Showalter  was  elected 
to  succeed  himself  as  superintend- 
ent of  the  State  School  for  the  Blind 
for  the  coming  year.  Ten  of  the 
teachers  who  have  held  positions  on 
the  faculty  during  the  past  year  will 
return  next  fall.  There  will  be  halt 
a  dozen  new  teachers,  all  of  whom 
are  regarded  as  highly  qualified  to 
fill   the   positions. 

New  Department  Introduced 

One  innovation  of  tie  coaling  year 
will  be  the  introduction  jof  manual 
training.  T£e  Arajdes/ j/ttrses  have 
been  kept  up\A/theM>ast  to  give 
manual  dexterjy,  and  the  manual 
training  is  to  be  taken  up  as  a  more 
educational  method  of  attaining  the 
same  end.  Only  simple  apparatus 
will  be  used  for  the  work.  Frank 
Froelich,  who  graduates  this  month 
from  the  manual  training  depart- 
ment of  the  Oshkosh  Normal  school, 
will  have  charge  of  this  course. 
Instructor^  in  Trades 

The  other  teachers  who  will  have 
charge  of  the  work  in  trades  and 
kindred  subjects  ere  Miss  Parks, 
Messrs.  Ajrnold,  Harvey,  Preston, 
who  have  been  occupying  similar 
positions  during  the  past  year,  and 
Miss  Hehn  of  Detroit,  who  bias  been 
appointed  to  the  state  board  of  con- 
trol to  assume  charge  of  the  depart- 
ment of  cooking.  Miss  Harris  will 
continue  to  direct  the  gymnasium 
classes. 

Literary  Department 

In  the  literary  department  Miss 
Watson,  Miss  Tuttle,,  and  Miss  Ben- 
son will  remain,  and  the  additions 
to  the  force  are  Lavern  Brooks,  of 
the  class  of  1903  of  Lawrence  uni- 
versity, Mr.  Roets,  who  for  the  past 
year  has  been  principal  of  the 
schools  at  Albany,  and  Miss-  Lizzie 
MeGrath,  who  will  teach  kindergar- 
ten   classes. 

Teachers  of   Music 

Mrs.  Jones  will  continue  in  her 
place  as  head  of  the  department  of 
music  and  Miss  Engleson  will  assist 
her  as  during  the  past  year  in  the 
piano  work.  Miss  Elsbeth  Korrer 
of  Detroit  is  a  new  addition  to  the 
faculty.  She  will  have  charge  o 
the  vocal  work.  Mrs.  Curtis  w 
remain  as  matron  and  Miss  Kenrft 
as  cle 
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The  inmates  of  the  Industrial  Hone,  for  the. 

In   GaAe*-ave.,   in   spite   of   their   innrrnTry.    are  able 

f"  di/sc£n*  most  creditable  man wa'-  labor.    Brooms 

and    njaj^Pesses    are    the    principal     output    of    the. 

home.     Recently  one   of  the  trustrer   of  St.    Paul's 

School  for  Boys,  at  Garden  City,  was  so  impressed 

with  the  skill  of  the  blind  men  and  boys,  that  he 

*H.vf  them  a  contract  for  renovating  150  mattresses 

at  the  school.  A.  Eadte,  K.  Bailey.  E.  Brickelmeyer, 

in  ma'  ed  by  Miss    Edward   Richards   and    Samuel    Brooks   have    foe*n 

.  ,.  „„i,„j    s«ht  to  Garden   City  to  do   the  job.     They  are  ac- 

J.  A.  French  invoked    fj^panied  by  an  attendant,  but  do  their  work  en- 

tlr^lv   unassisted. 
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Ltutlon      for      the 
rcises    were    held 


Blind     Mnn     Killed     Himself. 

AJi-ANTIC     HIGHL^NE>S\    June    15.— 
John   Reilly  killed  hi msAlf/ Saturday  : 
by  drinking  laudanum.    Heveparyears  ag<] 
lost   his   eyesight   froki   drinkijg  wooc 
hoi,  it  was  claimed.   1 
over  the.  loss  of  his  sishl 


le  had,  mourned 


Convention  of  (be  Blind. 

All  blind  or  partially  blind  residents  are  requested  to 
meet  in  convention  at  Reception  Hall,  City  Building,  Port- 
land, on  June  17th  and  1 8th,  1903,  for  the  purpose  of  or- 
ganizing a  Maine  Association  for  the  Blind  ;  also  to  select 
delegates  to  secure  legislation  for  the  blind  at  the  next  legis- 
lature. There  will  be  special  rates  at  hotel  and  on  all  rail- 
roads from  June  16th  to  June  19th. 

The  first  meeting  for  the  organization  of  the  Associa- 
tion will  be  called  to  order  at  9.30  on  the  morning  of  June 
17th.  Other  business  meetings  will  be  held  at  2.00  P.  M. 
and  8.00  P.  M.  the  same  day,  and  at  9.30  A.  M.  and  2.00 
P.  M.  on  the  day  following.  On  Thursday  evening,  June 
1 8th,  at  8  P.  M.,  a  public  meeting  in  the  interest  of  the 
Association  will  be  held  in  the  main  hall  of  the  City  Build- 
ing.    Good  speakers  have  been  secured  for  all  meetings. 

All  desiring  to  attend  the  convention  are  requested  to 
notify  Mr.  Ryan  as  early  as  possible  before  June  13th. 

W.  J.   RYAN,  Acting  Secretary, 

21  Quincy  St.,  Portland,  Me. 


Viroqua,  Frank  LenY6re>F  Chilton,  and 
Oscar  Simmons  of  O-yrfffm.  This  even- 
ing the  coi/-™flid&inent  exercises  are  held, 
the  apeniberi/qgrthe  class  presenting  ora- 
tion/ essay.*  or  musical  solos,  according 
toJrhe  studies  in  which  they  excelled 
wJfile  in^tiie  school.  The  track  and  field 
Jeet  wa*s  held  Monday  afternoon,  in 
which  the  blind  students  of  the  school 
competed.  Last  evening  a  declamatory 
contest  was  held,  in  which  the  contest- 
ants were  Chester  Parish,  Mabel  Bick- 
ford,  Irene  Wadsworth,  Thea  Lorentsen, 
Thomsina  Carlyle,  Aloysius  Tvezkowski, 
Sarah  Von  Wald,  and  Lillie  Lohrie.  J 


Establish  Library  for  Blind. 

By  Cable  to  The  Post. 

/['RICH,  June  13.— A  circulating  library 
tor  the  blind  13  to  be  established  here 
to  comprise  several  thousand  volumes  in 
English,  French  and  German.  Louis 
Braille,  theMnventor  of  the  alphabet  for 
the  blind,  is  backing  the  scheme  to  which 
iJ;uis,  Geneva,  London  and  Vienna  will 
contribute.  The  only  big  library  for  the 
blind    in    existence    now    is    in    Paris.    It 

as  7,000  volumes. 


THURSDAY.    JUNE    13.    1003 
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Garden  Party  at  the  New  England  Home  ! 

for    Disabled    Deaf    Mutes    Held    with 

Marked  Success  in  Allston 

A  delightful  garden  party  was  held  yes- 
terday by  the  deaf  mutes  and  their  friends 
at  the  New  England  Home  for  Aged,  Blind 
or  Infirm  Deaf  Mutes,  at  273  Cambridge 
street,  Allston.  The  occasion  was  planned 
to  help  raise  money  for  the  proposed  home, 
the  present  one  being  only  temporary.  The 
grounds  were  illuminated,  and  one  of  the 
mutes  brought  roses  to  decorate  the  rooms, 
and  there  was  a  constant  stream  of  visitors 
during  the  day.  There  were  athletic  games 
in  which  both  men  and  women  competed. 

Miss  White,  daughter  of  the  matron,  Mrs. 
Mary  White,  assisted  by  her  young  friends, 
served  refreshments,  and  Miss  Evelyn 
Bramer  played  and  sang.  Mrs.  Caroline 
Scott  and  Mrs.  Margaret  Magennis  of  Bos- 
ton, representing  the  board  of  lady  visitors 
of  the  home,  were  present  to  encourage  and 
lend  a  hand.  Mrs.  Charles  N.  Young,  Mrs. 
George  Lee  of  Dorchester  and  Miss  Libbey 
were  unavoidably  absent.  There  were 
many  people  from  all  over  the  State  pres- 
ent, including  children.  The  ages  of  those 
present  ranged  from  an  infant  three  months 
old,  born  in  Long  Island  Almshouse,  whose 
parents  are  deaf  and  dumb,  up  to  "Mother 
Conncll,"  who  is  active  at  eighty. 
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ND    STUDENTS  RECITE. 


State  School  for  Blind  at  Janesville  Com- 
mencement Exercises  Include  Ora- 
tions, Essays  and  Solos. 

Janesville,  Wis.,  Juno  10.— [Special/ 
—Six  students  graduate  from  the  state 
school  for  the  blind  this  year.  They  an 
Miss  Emma  Bentzine  of  Cumberland 
3  Wiffifred  Gilbert  of  StouAtou,  Mis: 
Anna   Hull  of  Montfl^p,  Aj0\\\v  Cory  o! 


BLIND  BOY  ATHLETES. 

Time  for  35-Yard  Dash  Was  4s,  Dis- 
tance for  Running  Broad  Jump 
17ft 8in, Standing  High  Jump4ft6in. 

JAMESVILLE,  Wis,  June  16— The  S8 
inmates  of  the  state  institute  for  the 
blind  held  their  field  day  sports  here 
yesterday. 

Of  the  15  boys  who  competed  for  the 
prizes  offered,  13  were  totally  blind,  and 
the  other  two  could  see  only  moving  ob- 
jects.. The  hurdles,  pole-vault  an-J  ham- 
mer-throwing were  left  out,  but  in  their 
place  the  standing  high  jump,  the  stand- 
ing broad  jump,  the  football  kick,  the 
35-yard  dash   were   contested. 

A  boy  named  Gonia,  totally  blind,  was 
first  in  the  35-yard  dash  in  4  seconds 
flat.  The  distance  for  the  running 
broad  jump  was  17  feet  8  inches,  and 
the  standing  high  jump  was  4  feet  *i 
inches.    The  football  was  kicked  108  feet. 


MONDAY,    JUNE    15.    1903 


A      NOTE      OF      COURAGE      FOR      THE 
ADULT    BLIND 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

The  worst  results  of  blindness  might  be 
removed  today  if  seeing  men  and  women 
did  not  think  it  useless  to  assist  a  blind 
person  to  help  himself.  If  a  sightless  man 
asks  for  assistance  in  getting  appliances  for 
some  useful  work,  he  is  usually  met  by  the  , 
remark,  "Oh,  you  can't  do  that,"  and  the  I 
really  well-meaning  and  sympathetic  lis- 
tener may  offer  alms,  insitead  of  a  loan. 

After  several  years  of  total  blindness  I 
find  that  I  can  make  and  tend  a  fire  in 
stove  or  furnace,  can  make  several  kinds 
of  bread,  and  cook  meats  and  vegetables. 

Da.st  winter  I  thought  of  a  chain  I  had 
made  from  one  piece  of  wood  forty  years 
ago,  and  knowing  that  it  required  more 
skill  to  make  it  than  Is  used  in  making  any 
kind  of  furniture,  I  concluded  that  it  would 
be  a  test  of  What  can  be  done  without  sight. 
Failing  to  get  a  piece  of  soft  timber,  I  took 
a  stick  of  green  stove  wood  with  the  bark 
on  I  first  tried  a  single  link  to  see  if  I 
could  guide  my   jackknife,   the  only   tool   I 

used.  , 

Being  successful  with  plain  links,  I  es- 
•  sayed  a  swivel,  which  I  have  never  seen 
anyone  cut  except  myself.  In  this  I  also 
succeeded,  so  I  tried  a  movable  ring,  and 
finally  a  ball  inside  of  the  body  of  the  cage 
on  which  the  ring  slides— depending  en- 
tirely on  the  point  of  my  knife  for  informa- 
tion   as    to    the    size    and    progress    of    the 

work. 

Now  I  am  no  more  clever  than  thousands 
of  blind  men  and  women,*  and  I  did  this  to 
encourage  others  who  were  engaged  in  any 
work  before  they  lost  their  sight,  to  try  to 
do  the  same  thing  now.  Think  of  just  what 
you  want  to  do,  and. how  it  must  be  done, 
and  you  will  find  some  way  to  do  it.  I  find 
that  I  can  file  and  set  a  woodsaw,  and  I 
sawed  over  two  cords  of  hard  wood  during 
the  coal  famine.  Lately  I  have  planted 
half  an  acre  of  ground  with  potatoes  and 
garden  vegetables  and  have  bought  two 
Jersey  cows. 

To  the  seeing  friends  of  the  blind  I  ap- 
peal. Help  those  whom  you  would  benefit 
to  do  some  useful  thing,  rather  than  supply 
their  needs  in  charity,  if  they  are  bodily 
able  to  work.  Those  who  have  recently 
lost  sight  can  be  made  happier  by  work 
than  by  anything  else. 

Those  who  have  sunk  to  the  almshouse 
may  have  lost  courage  and  patience  to  try, 
but  even  there  idleness  and  loneliness  are 
heavy  burdens  and  the  able-bodied  can  b«» 
rescued  by  work. 

I  learn  that  the  present  Legislature  has 
passed  the  bill  which  asks  for  a  commission 
to  see  what  can  be  done  to  give  industrial 

opportunity  to  the  adult  blind;  but  do  not 
wait  for  the  action  of  the  State.  Many  are 
losing  sight  «very  day,  and  the  sooner  a 
career  of  useiulness  is  undertaken  the  bet- 
ter for  the  unfortunate  ones  and  their 
friends. 

Encourage  them  to  do  some  useful  work. 
It  is  worth  far  more  to  them  than  a  con- 
dolence or  charity.  Try  to  show  them  that 
they  need  not  be  hopelessly  miserable-^ 
that  they  are  still  good  for  something— and 
read  to  them  the*  many  crafts  and  profes- 
sions in  which  blind  men  and  women  have 
found  solace  and  independence. 

A  Blind  Veteran 


N^V\ 


To  WILLIAM  J.  RYAN,  Acting  Secretary  for  the  Blind  of  the  State  of 
Maine : 

I, : .Town  or  City  Clerk  of 

,  in  the  C ounty  of  , 

State  of  Maine ,  hereby  certify  that.._ 

a  resident  of  said is  totally  blind  and  answer 

the  following  interrogatories,  as  to  said  blind  person,  according  to 

ray  best  knowledge,  information,  and  belief,  as  follows: 

1.  Full  name  of  blind  person? 

2.  Place  and  Date  of  Birth? 

3.  How  long  totally  blind,  and  cause  of  blindness? 

4.  Residence  and  P.  0.  address? 

5.  How  long  a  citizen  and  inhabitant  of  the  State  of  Maine? 

6.  Single  or  married? 

7.  Names,  relationship  and  ages  of  those  dependent  upon  him  (or 
her)  for  support? 

8.  State  any  and  all  property  owned  by  said  blind  person  and 
income  therefrom? 

9.  What  means  of  support  and  occupation? 

10.  How  long  have  you  known  said  blind  person? 

11.  Has  he  any  relatives,  to  your  knowledge,  liable  for  his  (or 
her)  support? 
,  Me  .  , '. 19  0 

Witness, 


Town  or  City  Clerk  aforesaid. 


Address  WILLIAM  J.  RYAN,  21  Quincy  Street,  Portland,  Maine. 
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EDUCATED  BLIND  GIRL  QUT  FOR  A  SPIN  ON  A  TANDEM, 

THE  ATHLETIC  SIDE  OF  HER  MANY  ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 


BLIND  KATIE 


Miss  McGirr,  Regarded  as  a 

Living  Miracle,  Believes 

Herself  Divinely 

Favored. 


Katie  Tells  in  a  Letter  What  She 

"Saw"  in  the  Museum,  Revealed 

to  Her  Mind's  Eye. 


ONCE  MUTE,  HAS  FULLY 

MASTERED  SPEECH. 


fThough  Sightless  and  Deaf,  She 

Is  Now  Equipped  for  the 

World's  Work. 


EXCELS  HELEN  KELLER 

IN  LINGUISTIC  POWERS. 


Better  ^equipped  than  many  persons 
possessed  of  normal  faculties  is  Miss 
Katie  McGirr,  who  has  just  completed  a 
course  of  instruction  in  the  New  YorK 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at 
Broadway  and  One  Hundred  and  Sixty- 
third  street.  Five  years  ago  she  was 
slgrhtless,  totally  deaf  and  without  the 
power  of  speech.  To-day  she  knows  she 
la  a.  factor  in  the  'world  and  her  happi- 
ness is  complete. 

When  she  entered  the  institution  she 
was  little  more  than  plastic  human  clay. 
Touch  was  the  only  .sense  remaining  un- 
impaired to  her.  By  tireless  moulding 
•her  faithful  instructors  have  achieved  a 
transformation  which  is  astonishing 
educators    In    this   country    and    abroad. 


Her  hands  have  been  schooled  uncu 
they  serve  as  optic  nerves  to  convey  im- 
pressions to  the  mina  s  eye.  Her  vocal 
organs  have  been  trained  until  she  has 
mastered  sound  and  expression. 

From  a  sightless,  speecnless  and  dear 
t>eing  Miss  McGirr  is  preparing  to  take 
her  place  in  the  world  equipped  prac- 
•tically  with  eyes  and  ears  and  speech. 
Her  instructo-s  say  that  no  such  phe- 
nomenal development  has  ever  'been  wit- 
nessed except  in  the  case  of  Helen  Kel- 
ler, the  famous  deaf  and  blind  girl  of 
Boston,  and  that  Miss  MjGirr's  progress 
Is  in  many  respects  more  wonderful 
than  that  of  Miss  Keller. 

Face    Pathetically    Ilentitifnl. 

Miss  McGirr  is  twenty-three  years  old. 
She  is  plain  of  feature,  hut  despite  her  , 
sightless  eyes  her  face  lights  up  l're-  j 
quently  with  a  brightness  that  makes  It  | 
pathetically  beautiful.  -Her  hair  is  | 
glossy  black,  parted  severely  in  tne| 
middle  anri  co'mfced  straight  back  from 
her  high  forehead.  She  is  of  medium  | 
height,  and  her  figure  suggests  the  prl-  j 
rations  of  her  childhood. 

Her  hands  are  rema'kable.  The  fin- 
gers are  well  formed  and  supple,  the 
palms  soft  as  plush  and  the  ?jkin  of  ala- 
baster   whiteness       The     touch    of    her 


L  *WT  ot    some    mysterious     vitalltv 

«no.F-°Wer-     The   fin?ers   and   palm 
ntrf  t0  a  marvellous  degree.     Many 

5r£i«ns  T,hose  hands  she  his  clasped 
DowersSPea       S  asc^fbe  to  her  telep 

nP\rU°\rtYlS-  rTlopt  remarkable  features 
hw«  ■  M£G)ri-s  case  is  her  acute  nVn.V 
£»£  ^?u  'born  of  Parents  of  mentality 
oeiDvv  the  average.    Her  early  childhood 

was   spent   in   the  tenements   of    ;         ea«i 

1,  ,.-^v  her  birth  ?he  wag  possessed 
or  all  the  senses. 

Her    Story   of    Her    Affliction*. 

The  story  of  how  her  afflictions  cam 
upon  her   as   told  by   herself,   is  as   fol-l 
lows. 

"During    the   great    blizzard    of   1SSS    I 
■was    out    .in    the    storm.    I    think    I    had' 
been   sent   on   an    errand    and    the    snow 
and    cold   dazed   me.    1   was    told   that   I 
bad  been  picked  up  in  the  street  where 
I  had   fallen  and   the  snow  covered   me 
1  caught  a  terrible  col(l    which   resulted 
in  the  loss  of  sight,  hearing  an,-]  speech 
1   remember   when    I    became    blind    that 
everything   was    black   and   I   thought    t  i 
dark      f-"'a  surrounded      by    black  J 

Her  parents  lived  on  Macdougal  street 
«:  that  time.  They  were  destitute  and 
became  .tired  of  their  afflicted  child 
She  was  taken  to  Randall's  Island,  where 
she  wis  found  by  agents  of  the  Denf 
and  Dumb  Institution  in  1890.  Dr 
Enoch  Henry  Currier,  principal  of  the 
institution,  took  her  under  his  care 
from  the  first.  She  suffered  terri.b'y 
from  catarrh  for  eight  years,  and  little 
progress  was  made  in  her  education 
during  that   time.  «"«-*i.i   n 

Five  yeare  ago  the  only  means  po«- 
messed  by  Mis?  McGirr  of  receiving  com- 
munications was  by  her  hands.  Her 
friends  would  form  the  letters  on  her 
palm  and  she  would  reply  in  the  s»ame 
manner.  This  was  the  foundation  on 
which  her  instructors  started  to  educate 
her  They  found  her  mind  most  a^ure 
and  she  learned  things  with  almost"  in- 
credible ease  in  view  of  her  handicaps. 
How   She    Lenrned    to   Read, 

She  learned  to  recognize  by  touch  the 
outlines  of  letters  from  the  raised  let- 
ters on  glass  bottles.  Her  next  step  w  is 
to  learn  'Moon" .  type,  raised  symbols 
with  which  many  of  the  old  books  for 
the  blind  are  .printed.  She  was  first 
enabled  to  read  through  her  knowledge 
of  this  type.  s 

English  Braille  and  New  York  Point 
were  next  mastered,  and  she  was  then 
enabled  to  read  anything  orinted  for 
the  blind.  Her  instructors  were  all  the 
time  teaching  her  in  many  other 
branches.  She  is  unusually  skilled  in 
all  the  many  forms  of  manual  alphabet 
it  is  in  her  accomplishment  as  a  lin- 
guist that  she  particularly  excels  Helen 
Keller. 

Miss  MoGirr  lost  absolutelv  the  nower 
Of  speech  in  1888.  but  she  retained  more 
articulate  sounds  than  are  possessed  by 
many  mutes.  The  labor  to  teach  her  to 
frame  letters,  then  words  and  sentences 
■was  long  and  untiring.  That  the  de- 
votion of  her  Instructors  wa«  well  re- 
paid was  witnessed  by  several  hundred 
persons  who  were  present  at  the  gradu- 
ating exercises  in  the  institution  la=t 
Tuesday  night.  Miss  McGirr  delivered 
the  salutatory  address.  She  was  hatxry 
and  smiling  as  she  advanced  to  'the 
platform.  Her  sightless  eyes  seemed  to 
take  in  the  brilliant  scene.  Those  who 
had  been  told  of  her  case  were  as- 
tounded when  she  delivered  the  saluta- 
tory. 

She  could  not  hear  the  words  she  ar- 
ticulated. There  were  queer  little  in- 
flections and  gradations  which  lent  a 
childish  pathos  to-the  delivery.  Yet  her 
voice  was  pleasant  and  the  enunciation 
was  suffleientlv  clear  to  be  understood 
bv  most  of  the  audience.  After  th" 
ga''.:ta  tory  she  delivered  an  essay  n 
*Vrn  rVjiicattaei  e?  the  F!!n«-T>oaf.* 

JHwre^   &ft^i?   4odiencs  to  V-earr:. 

•*  *£*■  Jf«K  3w  her  that  she  coulfi  i»f 
iTt  **•  effect  wh,r"n  her  words  made  on 
the  audience.  Many  were  weeping  at 
the  pathetic  picture  she  presented. 
CtoArtec  Vaa  Baar.  the  leader  ot  the 
!  orchestra,  who  had  heard  her  history 
was  overcome  and  had  to  leave  the 
room. 

Miss  MoGirr  won  the  special  prize  of- 
Principal    Currier   for   develop- 
ment in  scholarship  and  character.  Both 
lutatory     and     her     essay     were 
1    by    herself   and    written    on   a 
•viiter.    on    which    she   is    an    expert 
operator.     Her  Instructors  then  read  the 
•manuscripts   to  her   until   she   had  com- 
mitted    them    to    memory.     Only    a    few 
readings     were    required,     because    Miss 
McGirr  possesses  a  remarkable  memory. 
An   Inst. nice   of   this   was  given   yester- 
he   met    Prof.    Le  Grand   B 
Randall      for      the     first      time     in      two 
The      moment      their      hands 
ited  up  with  pleas- 

,  "'  •'""  ilk  with  you  again. 

Prof,  ill.     It  is  a  long  time  since  I 

have   been    in    your   class." 
It     is     this     ...  el      i"     Instantly     gain 
ti    i  of  her  hand  iha' 
1 1  i  S        cai 

coir.  idily    with   any   one  unskilled 

In    the    man  .abet.       She    extend' 

hmd  and  instantly  recognizes  a  let 


ter  traced  on  the  calm.      Bffore  a    .• 
is   completed   she    will   grasp   it.    and 
quently  a   few   words   of   a    sentei 
ail  she  requires  to  comprehend  the  "con- 
versa  ■tion." 

Compared     with     Helen     Keller. 

Id    comparing    Miss    Keller    and    Miss 
J  Mi  Girr,    Dr.    Currier    said: 

'"Miss  McGirr  lias  a  nature  which  is 
peculiarly  responsive  to  outside  influ- 
ences, and  along  practical  lines  I  con-' 
sider  her  t  be  furthoer  developed.  Helen 
Keller  has  in  certain  directions  powers 
whish  I  have  never  seen  equalled,  even 
among  those  who  can  see  and  hear.  Miss 
McGirr  could  probably  move  in  a  larger 
sphere  than  could  Miss  Keller. 

"An  idea  of  Miss  MeGirr's  Intelligent1 
observation  and  acquired  knowledge 
may  be  gained  from  her  letter  describ- 
fci£  a  visit  to  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History  in  this  city.  The  letter  was 
written  on  a  typewriter  after  her  re- 
turn  from    the   visit." 

Dr.  Bumpus.  of  the  museum,  gave  per- 
mission for  the  cases  to  be  opened  in 
orr"-;r  that  Miss  McGirr  migat  pass  her 
hand  With  infinite  delicacy  over  the  ex- 
hiriis   and   thus    "see"    them. 

Her  Letter  on   What   She  "Saw." 

Tie  following  are  brief  extracts  from 
Mli."     McGirr's    letter: 

'■-V  first  we  were  shown  some  birds 
of  nrey,  all  of  which  had  crooked  bills 
U-nd  strong  talons.  The  eagle  is  a  beau- 
tiful bird,  but  it  looks  tierce.  There 
was  a  graceful  swaca  which  had  a  long 
ne:L  and  webbed  feet.  We  saw  a  large 
lion  with  a  thick  ma.ne.  and  near  it 
syers  four  sweet  little  cubs  that  were 
like  kittens.  There  was  a  very  fierce 
>,'■.-■  with  its  mouth  wide  open,  and 
io'SLccl  as  if  it  were  going  to  spring  upon 
U<>  ,  ' 

"One  very  tail  animal  attracted  my  at- 
tention, aad  this  was  a  moose.  It  had 
immense  antlers,  and  tney  were  so  high 
r"r..-Hfl  not  reach  them,  so  I  was  shown 
tV  skull  of  a  moose  to  which  a  pair  of 
ruiilprs  was  attached.  We  saw  in  one  of 
thr.  cases  a  ver'v  large-hooded  seal,  and 
the  hood  that  it" bad  on  its  head  felt  like 
a  thick  sealskin  cap  that  men  wear  in 
winter. 

•"Mr.  Sherwood  ZOOit  us  into  a  room 
that  is  not  opf.i  to  the  public,  and  there 
we  saw  some  Esquimau  sledges  which 
Lieut.  Pearv  used  en  his  last  trip  to  the  i 
North  Pole.  I  sat  on  the  one  used  by  ! 
Lieut.  Peary's  1'  ttle  daughter  and  ex- 
amined it  closely.  I  found  that  the 
parts  were  fastened  togetoher  with 
strips  of  sealskins.  The  harness  had 
rings  made  from  the  teeth  of  walrus." 

Two    Happy    Hours    in    a    Museum. 

Miss  McGirr  was  in  the  museum  about 
two  hours.  After  her  return  to  the  in- 
stitution she  was  able  to  describe 
minutely  almost  everything  her  hand 
had  touched.  Few  persons  possessed  of 
sight  would  have  carried  away  so  much 
information. 

"People  who  are  blessed  with  all  the 
senses  can  scarcely  imagine  what  a  great 
pleasure  it  is  to  the  deaf-blind  to  be  ablo 
to  read  and  know  all  that  is  going  on 
around  them,"  Miss  McGirr  said.  "It  is 
a  great  joy  to  us  to  have  the  many 
beauties  of  God's  earth  revealed  to  our 
mind'e  eye.  Knowledge  comes  to  us 
slowly,  and  as  it  accumulates  so  does 
our  happiness  increase.  I  seem  to  know 
everything  that  is  going  on.  and  I  be- 
lieve' I  am  a  living  exemplification  of 
the  truth  that  the  days  of  miracles  have 
not  passed. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  when  some  of 
our  senses  are  taken  away  we  are  gjy-n 
others.  For  instance,  I  can  almost'  teil 
what  is  passing  in  the  minds  of  persons1 
talking  to  me  through  the  fingers.  Many- 
times  I  have  anticipated  questions.  It 
makes  me  sad  when  1  am  pitied,  for 
really  1  consider  myself  meet  fortunate. 

"True,  I  cannot  see,  but  my  dear 
friend,  Miss  Barrager,  acts  as  eye*. 
She  is  a  deaf  mute,  but  she  can  see  and 
she  can  describe  what  she  sees.  The. 
trees,  the  flowers,  the  .panorama  of  the  | 
Hudson  River,  which  is  in  view  from  the 
grounds,  are  all  imprinted  on  my  brain 
through  the  descriptions,  so  you  see 
that  I  am  not  entirely  sightless. 

Some   of   Her  Accomplishments. 

"[  learned  to  use  a  typewriter  and  re-'| 
cited    most   of  my    lessons    with    it.     For 
the  past  four  years   I  have  given  much 
of    my    time    to    the    study    of    English 
history,     English     literature,     grammar, 
arithmetic,   manners   and    morals.    I   am 
exceedingly  fond   of  poetry,  and  I  have 
a  handsome  volume  of  Bryant's  'Library] 
of  Poetry  and   Song.'    I   have  learned   to 
sew,    knit   and    crochet.     I    wish    to   learn  | 
•a  variety   of   things,    so   that    I   can   earn  i 
my  own  living.    I  love  all  kinds  of  flow- . 
ers,  although   I   cannot  see  thryn.    Their 
sweet  fragrance  cheers  me.     Mrs.   Cur- 
.   i  i -  .     ten     !  nds  me  plants  in  pots  and    I 
keep   th"m    on   a    window   near   my   type- 
i    and   I   enjoy  them  very  much." 

v  McGirr  has  a  happy  tempera- 
ment. She  enjoys  life  out  of  doors  and 
:s  very  fond  Of  bicyclinar.  She  'moves 
H  In  i  le  girls'  wing  of  th«  institu- 
tion -.-  hi  pet  •  I  frei  I  ai,  ye\  if  t  aken 
i»  \.bo  opposite  wing,  whloh  is  <>f  exa  ;tly 
■  •  i  b  ■■■  h  th.  order  of  th'o 
l-ooin^  reversed,  she  be-comea  hopelessly 
confus^JL  M.bs  McGirr  has  several  I 
Pr'endn  ttmenir  the  w-ilthy  women  who! 
ire  in  teres  tea  in  her  career,  and  the 
officials  of  the  institution  have  Utile 
anxiety  Xor  her  future 


TUESDAY,    JUNE    13,    19olP 
BLIND    BOYS   AS   ATHLETES 


Thirty-Five-Yard  Dash  Won  in  Four 
Seconds — A  Broad.  Jump  of  Seventeen 
Feet    Eight    Inches 

Janesville,  Wis.,  June  16— The  eighty- 
eight  inmates  of  the  State  Institute  for  the 
Blind  have  held  their  field  day  sports  here. 
Of  the  fifteen  boys  who  competed  for  the 
prizes  offered,  thirteen  were  totally  blind 
and  the  other  two  could  see  only  moving 
objects.  The  hurdles,  pole  vault  and  ham- 
mer throwing  were  left  out,  but  in  their 
place  the  standing  high  jump,  the  standing 
broad  jump,  the, football  kick,  the  thirty- 
five-yard  dash  were  contested. 

A  boy  named  Gonla,  totally  blind,  was 
first  In  the  thirty-five  yards  dash.  In  0.04 
fiat.  The  distance  for  the  running  broad 
jump  was  seventeen  feet  eight  inches,  and 
the  standing  high  jump  was  four  feet  six 
Inches.     The  football  was  kicked  108  feet. 

7 he    Social   Settler 

T.T      Tlr  i  One     Is     a     little    be- 

he  Women  s  ^^ed  m  trying  to 
E.  and  I.  select  for  comment 
TT  '.  special  phases  of  the 
Union  w0,rk  of  this  admira-  , 
Die  organization  as  outlined  in  its  annual 
report:  its  activities  are  so  many  and 
varied,  and  distinctions  might  seem  in- 
vidious when  all  branches  of  the  work 
are  of  merit  It  may  be  true,  as  the 
secretary  remarks,  that  to  some  benighted 
women  the  union  means  "merely  good 
cake,  to  others  household  help  of  some 
sort;  to  some  others  a  place  Where  fine 
needleworic  may  be  obtained,  and  to  others 
again  a  hostelry  for  dispensing  meals 
after  the  home-cooked  order."  The  more 
are  suoh  persons  to  be  pitied  and  the 
greater  the  necessity  for  the  union  to 
preach  to  them  higher  ideals.  The  union 
demies  neither  its  close  association  With 
the  food  question  or  that  food  has  an 
ethical  value,  and  the  fact  that  it  "has 
been  pushed  into  enlarging  its  food  do- 
main"   is   cause   for   congratulation. 

The     union     stands     essentially     for     co- 
operation     and      for      the      promotion      of 
agencies  that  tend  to  the   advancement  of 
women.      But    its    work    through    lectures 
and    classes,    its    special    effort    to    secure 
employment  for  women  as  well  as  to  pro- 
tect and  befriend  them  in  many  ways,  and 
other   activities   that   relate   mostly    to    the 
sphere    of   women,    by   no   means   represent 
the  sum  total  of  its  doings.     Perhaps  noth- 
ing illustrates  the  broad  scope  of  its  mis- 
sion  better  than  the   work  of   its  commit- 
tee  on  ethics  in  behalf   of  the  adult  blind 
of    Massachusetts.      This    committee    may 
be  said   to  have  discovered  that  the   Com- 
monwealth   is    behindhand   in    the    care    of 
this    class    of    afflicted    and    has    been    the 
means  of  forming  a  new  society  to   advo- 
cate their  cause.     To  have  aroused  a  whole 
State  to  a  better  sense  ofi  duty  is  surely  an 
achievement    of    which    the   union    may    bo 
proud.      The   movement   started  is   too   ap- 
pealing   to    fall    in    its    ultimate    purpose. 
When   we   cease    to   have   reason    to    blush 
over  the  neglect  of  the  adult  blind,  it  will 
be  well  to  remember  to  whom  the  credit  in 
the    first    instance    belongs.      And    another 
thing,   it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
union,   although  a  business   concern   in   the 
best  sense,  represents  an  amount  of  unre- 
munerated,    devoted    and    intelligent    social 
service  which  reflects  Infinite  credit  on  the 
whole  community  and  ought  to  make  ease- 
loving  and  self-indulgent  women  ashamed. 


From. 
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GOOD  MEN  AND  TRUE 

Board  of  Trustees  of  the  New 

Institution   for  the 

Blind. 


Capable    and    Representative 
ness  Men  Well  Worthy 
the  Trust. 


Busi 


Last  week  Gov.  Bliss  made  the  ap- 
pointments ot  the  board  «f  trustees 
of  the  new  institution  for  the  blind, 
or  industrial  home,  which  will  doubt- 
less be  located  in  Sagualw.  The  selec- 
tions will  commend  themselves  to 
every  friend  of  the  proposed  institu- 
tion. The  three  men  are  all  capable 
business  rneu  in  their  respective  lines. 

W.  G.  Van  Auken  ot  this  city  is  nam- 
ed for  the  six  years  term.  He  has 
been  a  resident  ot  Saginaw  for  25 
years  and  has  long  been  regarded  as 
one  ot  the  most  enterprising  and  pro- 
gressive ot  business  men.  He  is  iden- 
tified with  the  lumbering  and  manu- 
facturing interests,  has  served  the 
city  on  the  water  board  and  tor  a 
short  time  on  the  board  ot  education; 
he  is  in  the  prime  of  life,  a  thorough- 
ly broad  gauged  public  spirited  citi- 
yen.  He  appreciates  the  responsi- 
bilities that  the  appointment  will 
bring  and  will  take  hold  ot  the  enter- 
prise with  the  same  energy  and  alert- 
ness that  has  contributed  to  his  own 
business  success. 

Joseph  L.  Hudson  ot  Mead,  Clare 
county,  is  recognized  as  one  ot  the 
leading  men  in  his  county.  He  Is  an 
Englishman  by  birth  and  about  57 
years  ot  age.  Twenty-eight  years  ago 
he  went  into  Clare  county  as  a  lum- 
ber jobber.  He  followed  the  busi- 
ness for  a  few  years  and  almost  im- 
mediately after  going  to  the  county 
he  looked  forward  to  the  time  when 
he  could  be  numbered  among 
the  progressive  farmers  of  the 
county.      He    has  r  ealized   his  hopes. 

He  had  a  fine  farm  of  320  acres, 
a  home  furnished  with  all  modern 
conveniences,  a  delightful  family  and 
a  place  In  the  community  accorded  to 
the  self-made  successful  business  man. 
He  is  identified  with  other  interests 
than  farming,  was  one  of  the  founders 
and  for  a  long  time  one  of  the  direc- 
tors In  *he  Clare  bank.  He  takes  a 
broad  view  ot  affairs  and  will  bring 
to  the  management  of  the  new  Insti- 
tution in  its  initial  period  that 
practical  common  sense  that  will  be 
needed.  He  is  appointed  for  the  term 
of  four  years. 


James  Prlne  Hamilton  of  Battle 
Creek  Is  the  bltnd  man  named  for  a 
position  on  the  board.  Perhaps  one 
of  the  wisest  provisions  of  the  bill 
authorizing  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  an  industrial  home 
for  the  blind  was  the  one  directing 
that  there  should  be  one  blind  man 
on  the  board  of  trustees.  The  aims 
and  purposes  of  the  Institution  will 
undoubtedly  be  advanced  by  having 
one  member  who  from  personal  ex- 
perience can  appreciate  the  needs 
for  and  possibilities  of  such  an  in- 
stitution. Mr.  Hamilton  is  pre-eminent 
among  the  successful  blind  men  of 
the  state.  He  Illustrates  to  a  high 
degree  the  possibilities  for  one  de- 
prived of  sight  and  perhaps  proves 
that  men  do  not  rise  In  spite  of 
obstacles,  but  because  of  them.  He 
is  the  youngest  man  on  the  board. 
He  was  born  in  Big  Rapids. Oct.  19, 
1871  .  Ho  tost,  his  sight  at  the  age  of 


three  years  as  the  result  of  an  acci- 
dent He  is  the  son  of  Rev.  James  Hatn- 
lon ',    a well-known   Methodist   mlms- 
tlr   In    the    Michigan   conference.  His 
rmrents     realized    the    importance    of 
mak   ig  him  as   near  as   possible   like 
"ighS  children,  and" f rem,  his  earliest 
rears  the  spirit  of  Independence  was 
cultivated.     He     mingled    freely    with 
companions  and  enjoyed  the  r  sports, 
rode  horseback  and  skated  with  them. 
At  the  age  of  10  he  entered  the  Michi- 
gan school  for  the  blind  at  Lao.slig,and 
in  eight  years   completed  the  course 
which    compares,   to   a    degree,  with 
the  course  afforded  by   the  common 
and  High  schools  of  the  state.  In  ad- 
dition   to    the    ordinary   branches  of 
education  he  learned  broom    «**U)g 
and  piano  tuning.    It  was  the  latter 
calling  that  proved,  of   greater  finan- 
cial value  to  him,  and  was  made  the 
source  of  a  reasonable  revenue. 

After  leaving   the   school  at  Lans- 
ing he  determined   to    gain  a  higher 
education.  He  tuned  in  a  piano  factory 
for  a  time;    then  instructed  a  friend 
in   tuning.  In   1892    he  was  prepared 
to  push  the  work  tor  a  higher  educa- 
tion    He  determined   to   acquire  Ger- 
man  and  French,   and  for  that  pur- 
pose went  abroad.   He  traveled  alone 
and  in  one   year  s»  familiarized  him- 
self   with    these   languages    that,  he 
massed  his  examinations  and  was  ad- 
mitted to   Albion    college.   During  his 
college   course    he   supported   himself 
by    tuning.    In   college   he   took   part 
in  most  of   the  athletics  and  became 
a   champion    wrestler.   He   holds  gold 
medals  as  champion  in  all  weights. 

He  was  instructor  in  athletics  for 
a  time,  but  has  given  them  up  and 
now  develops  himself  physically  by 
rowing.  In  1895  he  was  married  to 
Miss  Carrie  Young,  a  teacher  in  the 
Battle  Creek  High  school  and  a  talent- 
ed singer.  They  went  to  Europe  for 
their  wedding  trip;  spent  six  months 
in  Greece,  and  six  months  in  Italy, 
Switzerland  and  France.  Returning 
to  this  country  both  entered  the 
university  of  Michigan  and  spent 
two  years  in  study,  Mr.  Hamilton  pro- 
viding the  means  by  piano  tuning. 
Two  years  ago  they  went  to  Battle 
Creek.  Mr.  Hamilton  selected  four 
acres  just  outside  of  the  city  on  the 
electric  line  between  Eattle  Creek 
and  Kalamazoo,  and  had  a  pretty 
house  well  under  way  before  Mrs.  Ham- 
ilton saw  the  place.  It  Is  a  delightful 
spots  and  speaks  much  for  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton's taste  as  well  p.s  suggesting 
what  seems  almost  incredable,  that 
a  person  without  sight  could  have 
such  an  appreciation  of  the  beau- 
ties of  nature.  There  are  two  chil- 
dren in  the  happy  home  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hamilton  and  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Hamilton  at  the  age  of  32  has  added 
such  a  home  to  a  liberal  education 
and  is  now  the  master  of  a  business 
that  brings  him  a  liberal  income  does 
not  preclude  his  being  classed  as  a 
successful  business  man  along  With 
the  other  successful  business  men  of 
the  board. 

He  has  been  president  of  the  Wel- 
fare association,  which  includes  the 
leading  blind  people  of  the  _  state, 
and  since  its  organization  has  given 
much  attention  to  what  may  be  done 
for  the  betterment  of  the  blind.  He 
may  well  be  termed  the  practical 
man  of  the  board  . 


Within  the  last  two  years  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton has  been  in  the  lecture  field 
somewhat,  and  judging  from  the  press 
notices  his  lectures  on  "What  a  Blind 
Man  Saw  in  Europe  and  Modern 
Greece,"  would  easily  place  him  among 
the  popular  lecturers  of  the  day.  He 
is  known  to  favor  a  location  for 
the  new  institution,  which  comprises 
at  least  8  or  10  acres.  He  also  ad- 
vocates the  cottage  plan,  and  would 
favor  one  large  building  for  shops 
with  cottages  enough  to  accommodate 
the  students  and  workers  in  the  in- 
stitution.   He     claims    that    the    cot- 


tage arrangement  nas  an  anvantage 
over  the  dormitory  plan  in  many  Ways, 
and  If  it  Is  followed  only  sufficient 
room  for  those  who  come  to  the  in- 
stitution at  once  neeed  be  provided 
and  additions  can  be  made  as  they 
are     required. 

It  is  likely  that  the  board  Will 
organize  very  soon  and  it  is  probable 
that        offices  will         be         es- 

lished  In  this  city.  Likely 
about  the  first  work  will  be  the  se- 
lection of  a  general  superintendent. 
For  this  position  it  is  felt  that  a  good 
business  man,  capable  of  taking  the 
general  supervision  of  the  erection 
of  the  buildings  and  attending  to  the 
business  side  of  the  institution  Will 
be  heeded,  Members  of  the  board 
can  scarcely  be  expected  to  attend 
to  the  details,  though  it  is  likely  that 
the  board  will  hold  frequent  meetings 
and  keep  in  close  touch  with  the 
work.  It  is  understood  that  the 
necessary  funds  for  beginning  the 
work  at  once  are  available  and  there 
will  be   no  unnecessary  delay. 
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DAILY   MAIL, 


JUNE   17,   1903. 

FEATS     OF     BUND     ATHLETES, 


(From    Our    Own    Correspondent.) 

New  Youk,  Tuesday,  June  16. 

At  the  annual  athletic  sports  at  Janes- 
rill*,  Wisconsin,  yesterday,  fiftean  boys 
competed  for  the  prizes.  Thirteen  were 
totally  blind  and  two  could  see  only  moving 
objects.         / 

A  boy  named  Garaia,  totally  blind,  won  a 
23-yard  sprint  in  4sec.  Blind  boys  also  won 
the  broad  jump  of  17ft.  8in.  and  the  stand- 
ing high  jump  of  4ft.  6in.  Another  blind 
athlete  kicked  a  football  108ft. 


• 
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J.  B.  Jewett  went  to  bis  barn  Monday 
to  do  the  evening  chores,  as  usual. 
As  he  did  not  return  his  daughter,  Be- 
linda, who  is  blind,  wer\t  out  to  search 
for  him,  and  finally  found!  him  lying 
in  or  across  a  trench  that  had  been 
lug  in  the  barnyard,  and  was /.nearly 
Cull  of  water.  Mr.  Jewett  can  ne  but 
little  and  either  blundered  into  the 
litch  or  sustained  a  slight  shock.  He 
could  not  move  nor  speak  and  as  Miss 
Jewett  was  unable  to  lift  him  she  cov- 
ered him  with  blankets  and  then  went 
iround  the  road  to  Daniel  Rich's.where 
she  found  John  Rich,  who  sent  for  Mr. 
Slliott,  another  neighbor,  and  drove 
back  with  Miss  Jewett.  How  she  made 
..he  journey  to  Mr.  Rich's,  being  totally 
blind,  is  a  mystery  to  those  who  can 
see.  To  leave  her  father  helpless  upon 
the  ground,  suffering  she  knew  not 
what,  and  grope  her  way  in  total  dark- 
aess  over  that  rough  and  winding  road 
for  help,  must  have  been  an  experience 
painful  to  contemplate.  Mr.  Jewett 
Was  carried  in  by  Messrs.  Rich  and 
Elliott,  and  Dr.  Pope  called.  He  found 
^hat  no  bones  were  broken,  but  Mr. 
iewett  was  unable  to  speak  during  the 
night.  Dr.  Waldo  Jewett  of  New  Haven 
,vas  telephoned  for  and  arrived  Tues- 
lay  forenoon.  He  is  still  with  his 
father.1^- 
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HELEN  KELLER  HAS  RlVAL 


The  Blind,  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  of 
New  York  has  a  girl  inmate  who  is  said 
to  even  outdo  Helen  Keller,  the  blind 
wonder,  as  a  model  of  patient  training. 
She  is  Katie  McGirr,  who  entered  the 
asylum  blind,  deaf  and  dumb.  At  8  she 
was  caught  in  the  great  blizzard  of  1888, 
wherein  she  lost  her  faculties  of  sight, 
speech  and  hearing.  At  23  her  speech 
has  been  restored.  She  reads  and  writes 
well  and  manipulates  an  ordinary  type- 
writer. 


I 


Date 


pitied   than    a 


None    is    more    to    be    pitied 
blim!     person.        To    be    deaf    is     hard 
enough,  but  as  a  rule  in  the  case  of  a 
deaf   mute   keenness   of   vision    goes    a 
long   way    to   make   up  for  the   impair- 
ment of  other  faculties.    The  sense  of 
sight  is  the  most  important  of  the  five, 
the   person   who  is  deprived   of  it 
undergoes  about  the  worst  possible  af- 
fliction.   To  be  condemned  to  a  life  of 
perpetual    darkness    and    helplessness, 
never  again  to  see  the  sky  or  the  stars, 
the  flowers,  green  grass  or  trees,  never 
to  behold  the  varied  aspects  of  nature 
or  the  faces  of  friends,  but  to  be  com- 
pelled  to  grope  about   and   to   rely  on 
the  guidance  of  others,  is  in  some  re- 
ts  worse   than   death.    The   forma- 
tion in  this  city  of  a  state  association 
of   the   blind    is   a   movement   that   de- 
serves all  possible  encouragement  and 
assistance.    The   special   object    as    set 
forth  in  the  resolutions  passed  by  the 
meeting  is  to  secure  the  building  of  a 
manual    training  school   for   the  blind. 
To    this    end    the    co-operation    of    the 
people    of    Maine    is    besought,    and    a 
supplementary     resolution    offered     by 
Senator*    Randall    expresses    the    belief 
that     it  is  the  duty  of  the  next  legis- 
iture    to    make    an    appropriation    for 
uch  a  school.    The  legislature  can  vote 
noney  for  no  worthier  object,  and  it  is 
b  be  hoped  that  when  the  time  comes 
state  of  the  finances   will  allow  a 
.enerous  apropriation.    It  appears  that 
he  city  of  Portland  is  ready  to  give  a 
uitable    lot    for    the    building,    and    it 
s  not  improbable  that  the  city  would 
lelp  along  by  a  gift  of  money  also.    It 

a  cause   that  appeals  with   peculiar 

orce  to  all  benevolent  minds.    The  ob- 

ect   is   to   help   blind  people,   of  whom 

here    are    many    scattered    throughout 

he    state,    to    bcome      self-supporting 

>y    teaching    them    to    do   the .  kind   of 

vork  that  people  in  their  condition  can 

lo.    So    many    avenues    of    usefulness 

ind  enjoyment  are  closed  to  them  that 

the  remaining  ones  should  be  made  as 

lain   and   open   as   possible,    and   it   is 

he   duty   of   their  more   fortunate   fel- 

w-creatures    to    help    to    make    them 


WON   SUCCESS,   THOUGH    BLIND. 

NEWBURGH,  N.  Y.,  June  18,  1903. 
David  M.  Sellem,  a  remarkable '  'b'liTtt 
man,  is  dead  here,  aged  73.  Sightless 
from  boyhood,  he  became  one  of  the 
foremost  business  men  of  Newburgh 
manufacturing  patent  chairs  of  his  own 
InpWUon  and  employing  many  men. 
Tie  helped  to  develop  a  system  of  indus- 
trial education  for  the  blind. 
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BLLXDCH1LDREN 

AGENTS    KOK    STATE    SCHOOL.    COM- 
ING   TO    THIS     SECTION 


To    Sconrr    Pupils    for    Next    Session. 
Some     Facts     About     the     Institu- 


tion. 


.usually  devoted    to    Memphis   anil    the  au- 
it  territory  in  West    L'enneusee. 

the   past    year   the  showed 

that  there  were  237  pupils  enrolled,  Willi 
seven  graduates.  For  more  than  iiitv  live 
years  this  school  lias  been  in  existence, 
during  which  time  between  live  and  six 
dred  graduates  have  been  sent  out. 
Wh.ii  becomes  of  the  students  who  com- 
plete  the   course    in    a    school    for   the   bind, 

an.!   what   advantages  have  come  to  those 
who  can  uol  see  or  who  can  see  only  to  a 
[very  limited  extent,  as  a  result  of  attend 
ance  on  these  schools? 

One    hundred    and    twcnU   live    years    ago 
..million    of    the    blind    was    truly    dc- 
plorable.      Nearly    all    of    I  hem    were    poor, 
heir    principal    occupation    was    beg- 
ging. 

'I  hen  the  raised  system  of  letters  was 
invented,  and  from  that  time  to  the  pres- 
ent the  condition  of  the  blind  lias  been 
l\  improving.  In  1832  _  the  hrst 
si  hools  were  organized  in  this  country. 
In  1844  the  Tennessee  legislature  pro- 
vided for  the  Tennessee  School  tor  the 
Blind,  which  began  with  six  pupils.  At 
present  there  arc  forty  schools  in  as  many 
Slates,  with  property  worth  $6,000,000,  ano 
libraries  containing  over  100,000  volumes. 
By  the  use  of  the  raised  letters  the  stu- 
dents arc  enabled  to  complete  the  usual 
high    school    course. 

At  the  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind 
there  is  a  manual  training  department, 
where  the  arts  of  brooniniaking,  matress 
making,  chair  seating  and  the  making  of 
wire  jewelry  of  all  kinds  arc  taught 
Piano  tuning  is  also  taught,  and  some  of 
the  most  expert  tuners  are  from  the  blind 

school.  ,         , 

As  is  evident  to  the  most  casual  student, 
very  few  avocations  are  open  to  the  blind. 
The  three  mechanical  arts  taught  at  'the 
Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind  furnish  em- 
ployment to  about  fifty  of  the  boys  who 
have  gone  out  from  the  school  in  the  past 
ten  years.  .     ., 

Music  teachers  come  next  numerically, 
of  which  about  thirty  have  gone  out  dur- 
ing the  decade  to  cam  a  living.  Other 
students  have  become  merchants,  preach- 
ers, writers,  traders,  peddlers,  drummers, 
and,  in  fact,  have  entered  nearly  every 
calling  where  progress  is  possible  to  those 
of  defective  vision. 

From  the  census  reports  tor  the  whole 
country  the  largest  number  of  the  blind 
are  engaged  as  farmers  and  laborers  on 
farms.  Miners,  physicians,  shoemakers, 
tailors,  housekeepers,  dressmakers  and 
clerks  are  among  the  ol  her  classes  repre- 
sented in  the  ranks  of  the  blind. 

One  of  the  graduates  of  the  Tenic 
School  is  a  drummer  for  a  local  piano 
house,  and  won  the  prize  last  year  for  the 
greatest  numner  of  sales.  He  receives  con- 
siderably over  $100  per  month  and  ex- 
penses This  man  has  learned  all  of  the 
trains  by  the  whistle  of  their  locomotives 
and  knows  the  conductors  and  brakemen 
by  their  voices.  ■  ,j 

Tn  a  book  recently  issued  by  President 
Armstrong  are  a  number  of  letters  from 
students  of  the  institution,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  their  struggles  and  successes.  Of 
the  communications  published  the  most 
were  letters  from  teachers,  both  in  the 
music  and  in  literary  departments.  The 
Utters  were  cheerful,  and  showed  that  the 
pupils  of  the  school  were  striving  to  make 
for  themselves  a  place  in  the  world  in- 
stead  of  being  dependent  on   others  for  a 

'  Alauv  of  the  children  who  come  to  the 
school 'for  the  blind  can  see  more  or  less, 
nnd  last  vear  eighteen  were  sent  home 
with  vision  sufficiently  restored  to  attend 
the  public  schools.  In  nearly  every  one  ot 
these  cases  the  sight  would  '  c  cone  from 
bad  to  worse  had  not  |,  child  heen 
brought  under  the  care  of  the  skilled  physi- 
cians who  look  after  the  sight  of  the  af- 
flicted children. 
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of   the  Tennessee   School    for 
,t    will    begin    to    travel    over    the 
M.mi,    to    t  r    the    blind   stu- 

dents   for    the    next   session.   A    month    is 


Blind    From   Birth,   He  sees. 

Fuller  details  of  the  surgical  work 
by  Dr.  A.  Maitland  Ramsay  of  Glas- 
gow, as  the  result  of  which  a  man  30 
years  old,  who  had  been  blind  from  ' 
birth,  has  gained  the  use  of  his  sight,  ; 
provide  a  most  curious  and  interesting 
story. 

The  patient  had  developed  in  an 
extraordinary  degree  the  blind  man's 
power  of  distinguishing  things  and  of 
finding  his  way  about  the  world  by  the 
senses  of  sound,  smell  and  touch.     One 


of  his  sisters  lost  her  sight  at  the  age 
i  of  2  years  and  died  blind  at  35.  An- 
other sister,  now  33  years  old,  was 
born  blind,  and  was  educated  in  the 
Blind  Asylum;  but  he  was  allowed  to 
run  about  as  he  pleased,  no  attempt 
to  educate  him  having  ever  been  made. 
Dr.  Ramsay  says: 

"He  became  so  familiar  with  the 
country  district  (a  few  miles  from 
Glasgow)  in  which  he  resided  that  he 
could  go  about  without  the  slightest 
fear;  and  his  hearing  was  so  acute 
that  he  knew  at  once  .:  there  was  any- 
thing unusual  on  a  road  along  which 
he  was  walking,  and  thus  he  never 
had  any  difficulty  in  keeping  himself 
out  of  danger. 

"Experience   taught   him   to   find  his 
way    about    the    garden    in    which    he 
worked,  and  he  learned  to  pluck  flow- 
ers,  to  arrange  them   in   bunches,   and 
to  pack  them  in  boxes  for  the  market. 
He    distinguished     different     blossoms 
partly  by  touch,  but  chiefly  by  smell, 
and  by  asking  questions  he  got  at  last 
to    know    so    much    about    their    form  j 
and  color  that  he  could  arrange  them  | 
in  a  bouquet.     He  recognized  the  -pees-  j 
ence  of  strangers  in  the  house  chiefly  j 
by  the  sense  of  hearing — for  example, 
he  could  discriminate  persons  whom  he 
knew  by  the  sound  of  their  respiration, 
and  he  was  at  once  cognizant  of  any 
breathing  with  which  he  was  unfamil- 
iar. 

"Occasionally  he  worked  in  the  har- 
vest field,  and  he  could  bind  the  corn 
and  arrange  the  stooks  as  well  as  any 
of  the  other  laborers. 

"For  about  ten  days  after  the  opera-  j 
tion  for  cataract  on  the  left  eye  the 
patient  appeared  to  be  dazed,  and 
could  not  realize  that  he  was  seeing, 
but  once  he  properly  understood  what' 
vision  meant  he  made  very  rapid  pro- 
gress. He  was  ignorant  of  color,  but 
learned  to  distinguish  hues  quickly. 

"  The  first  tint  that  he  saw  was  red. 
A  red  blanket  lay  across  the  foot  of 
his  bed.  He  asked  what  it  was,  and 
was  told,  and  never  afterward  did  he 
have  the  slightest  hesitation  in  dis- 
criminating red  again.  A  narcissus 
j  was  shown  him,  and  on  being  asked  to 
describe  it  he  immediately  recognized 
the  flower,  and  knew  from  his  old  bou- 
quet making  experience  that  it  was 
white  and  yellow. 

"One  of  the  things  that  gave  him 
peculiar  pleasure  was  looking  at  the 
face  of  a  watch,  which  he  had  borrowed 
from  a  fellow  patient.  Within  a  day 
he  astonished  me  by  announcing  that 
he  was  able  to  tell  the  time.  When  I 
asked  him  how  he  had  learned  so 
quickly  he  explained  that  he  did  not 
understand  the  figures  on  the  dial,  but 
he  had  been  told  how  to  count  the 
hours,  and  that  each  space  between 
the  'black  .marks'  meant,  five  minutes." 

The   patient   has   not   yet  learned  to 
judge  distances  correctly.     At  first  he 
walked  up  stairs  two  steps  at  a  time 
as  a  result  of  miscalculating  the  height 
of    the    steps.      Then,    looking   from    a 
window,  he  thought  he  could  touch  the 
street  with  a  stick.     Since  gaining  his 
sight  the   patient   has  lost  the  faculty 
of  moving  about  fearlessly  in  the  dark.  ■ 
In    fact,    he    says    he    does    not    know  ' 
what  he  would  do  if  he  became  blind  j 
again.'  I 
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The  Blind,  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum 
of  New  York  has  a  girl  inmate  who 
is    said    to   even   outdo   Helen   Keller, 
the  blind  wonder,  as  a  model  of  pa- 
tient training.     She  is  Katie  McGirr, 
who   entered   the   asylum  blind,   deaf 
and  dumb.     At  eight  she  was  caught 
in  the  great  blizzard  of  1888,  wherein 
she  lost  her  faculties  of  sight,  speech 
and  hearing.     At  23    her   speech  has 
been  restored.     She  reads  and  writes 
well    and    manipulates     an     ordinary 
typewriter. 
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tnd  Her  Trayer  Was  Mnexpectedly 
nstwered  by  Helen  Gould,  t£fh 
Good  Angel,  Came  and  Sa^ed  Her  Sight. 

^'"'^  nn^^^^B  _i.u„..   liffle   trirls.  .  x„    .,„♦;..«    th»t     .Tnlln.    shut    her 


HELEN  GOULD  is  the  heroine  of  this 
story.    And  in  the  town  of  Winsted, 
a.,    there    is   a    little    girl    who 
svierjr  night  asks  God  to  bless  her. 

•If  it  wasn't  for  Miss   Gould,"  she  says, 

I    eooldn't    see  the   beautiful   flowers  and 

birds,  and  all   the  pretty  things.  .  I  would 

be  blind,   and  everything  would  look  black, 

the  -way  it  used  to." 

As  i\  public  philanthropist  no  woman  in 
America  is  better  known  than  Helen  Gould. 
Our  soldiers,  our  sailors,  our  firemen  have 
111  had  reason  to  be  grateful  to  her.  Count- 
lees  crippled  children  have  been  cared  for 
by  her.  All  the  world  knows  these  things, 
but  what  they  do  not  know  are  Miss 
Gould's  private  benefactions.  Little  Julia 
McKee'  wonderful  story  is  an  instauce 
that  the  people  of  Winsted  are  never  tired 
Repeating. 

THE  PRAYER. 
A  few  mouths  ago  In  a  dingy  room  In  the 
towp  of  Winsted.  Conn.,  the  little  girl  Julia 
McKee  prayed  and  prayed.  She  prayed 
■with  faith,  while  the  tears  streamed  down 
her  cheeks.  .She  prayed  with  longing  for 
the  gift  that  every  one  of  you  who  read 
this  page  possesses  naturally.  She  prayed 
onlv  for  what  all  the  other  little  girls  she 
knows,  even  the  very  youngest  and  poorest, 
ha vi  . 

"Oh,  please,  dear,  good  God,  let  me  see," 
she  begged,  clasping  her  little  hands  tight- 
ly and  rolling  her  poor,  blurred  eyes  heav- 
|  enward- 

All  the  fervor  of  her  childish  soul,  all  the 
misery  of  her  eleven  years  went  Into  that 
prayer. 

«-Oh.  let  me  see;  only  let  me  see!"  she  re- 
peated over  and  over. 
Once    little   Julia  had   had   her   eyesight, 
she  might  never  have  realized 
what  it  was  to  be  without  It.    She  remem- 


bered  the  time  when,  like  other  little  girls, 
she  could  see  without  effort  She  remem- 
bered the  time  when  gradual  y  the  xmst  be^ 
gan  to  gather  and  she  heard  in  her  cats  a 
dozen  times  a  day,  "Be  ireful,  be  careful- 

C  H^YSpvoach,  and  she  trie,,  oh,  how 
she  tried,  to  penetrate  the  darkness,  to  peer 
through  the  clouds.  But  it  was  no i  use. 
they  bore  down,  down,  till  at  last  It  be- 
came a  settled  fact-Julia  McKee  was  going 

blind.  ,  .    - 

The  cause  of  it  had  happened  long  before 
when  Julia  was  a  wee  bit  of  a  scrap  of  a 
baby  lying  in  a  crib,  helpless,  not  yet 
dreaming  that  there  were  such  things  in 
the  world  for  her  to  love  as  glorious  bits 
of  sky  nnd  wonderful  scraps  of  water  and 
miles  of  green  meadows.  If  she  had  never 
learned  to  love  them  her  blindness  would 
|  not  have  been  so  terrible. 

She  was  an  Infant,  lying  in  the  room 
where  her  mother  was  humming  over  the 
washtubs.  The  smell  of  the  soapsuds  and 
the  steam  from  the  water  filled  the  room, 
but  one  slanting  ray  of  sunshine  had  found 
the  baby  out.  She  gurgled  and  tried  to 
catch  it.  Her  eyes  were  as  blue  as  the 
heavens  outside,  and  her  sight  as  good  as 
any  healthy  baby's  that  ever  was  born. 
Her  crib  was  made  out  of  the  half  of  a 
barrel.  Its  coverings  were  an  old  shawl  and 
a  yellow  cotton  sheet.  It  had  neither 
rockers  nor  canopy,  but  no  happier,  sound- 
er, healthier  baby  ever  crowed  than  Julia 
McKee.  About  her  crib  in  the  steam-filled 
room  a  little  brother  and  sister  played.  Ju- 
lia gurgled  and  they  answered. 

One  of  them,  the  little  sister,  Gertrude, 
toddled  up  to  the  cradle  to  help  the  baby 
catch  the  ray  of  sunshine  that  slanted  on 
her  ragged  coverlet. 

In  an  instant  it  had  happened.  Some- 
how Gertrude's  finger  had  gone  into  her 
sister's  eye.  Julia  screamed.  The  wash- 
tubs  were  deserted  to  comfort  her,  but  no 
one  dreamed  that  In  that  moment  the  golden 
age  of  childhood  had  been  darkened  by  a 
fearful  shadow. 
It  was  long,   long  afterwards  that  people 


first   began   to   notice   that   Julia   shut   her 
eyes  in  a  very  strong  light,  and  that  they 
often    looked    blurred    and    red.      She    was 
quite    ten   years   old,    her   elder    sister  had 
left    home,    and    there    were    five    children 
smaller   than   she   to  be  looked   *««.*£ 
didn't  have  anything^  the  way  o  :  luxury 
in  her  life,  but  as  itVas  one  ot  the  thmD, 
she  bad  never  had  she  didn't  miss  u. 
^  In    those   days   she   had    a   queer   way    ot 
blinking    her    eyes    that    her    brothers    and 
sisters  used  to  mock  at.     Even  her  mother 
used   to    tell    her    to    stop    it.      Then    she 


rubbed  her  eyes  con-  ' 
Jtantly.  And  one  day 
-oh,  the  memory  of 
it— she  was  walking 
with  her  two-year-old 
r  when  suddenly 
she  became  conscious 
that  the  baby  steps 
were  leading  hers. 
The  world  seemed  all 
if  a  sudden  one  gray 
haze,  narrowing  and 
uarrowing. 

-    Little    Julia    McKee 
was         go  blind 

swiftly,  surely.  The 
finger  of  her  baby 
Bister  had  poisoned 
her  eye  many  years 
before  when  she  lay 
helpless  in  her  cradle, 
and  no  one  had  re- 
alized it.  The  big, 
bright,  beautiful 
world  was  slipping 
away  from  her|  Shad- 
ows we  e  creep  ng 
up  around  everything, 
and  she  was  In  the 
darkest  shadow  of  uH, 
praying  constantly, 
fervently  to  God  to 
do  something,  any- 
thin  g— poor,  little 
girl,    she   didn't  know 


wnat 
back 


-M         Si  ve 

the    light. 
ANSWER 


her 


THE 

At  last  one  day, 
from  a  woman  in  the 
great  metropolis  of 
New  York,  the  big 
city  that  Julia 
McKee  ha  d  one  e 
traced  our  the  maps 
at  schooU  came  the 
answer  to  her  prayer. 
But  before  that 
there  v.  er;^  long, 
weary  months  when 
the  child.  with  a 
child's  faith,  tried  to 
comfort  her  mother 
and  to  make  her  be- 
that  something 
would  surely  happen. 
Mrs.  McKee,  older  In 
misery,  descried  by 
her     hus&and,     could 

no    hope    in    the 
future        except        of 

1  care  and  added 

"I  must   take  you  to 
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wheie     in     the    world    there     was    a     place 
where,    if    she    "'imlil    only    pet    to    It,    she  ! 
might  bo  cured. 

By  ilin  hour  she  talked  to  her  mother  of 
It,  and  the  mother,  desperate,  tried  to  plan 
some  way  to  help  her  child.  There  was 
nothing  she  could  sell,  for  she  had  frothing. 
There  was  no  possible  way  but  by  work. 
So  Mis.  MoKee  went  out  earlier  in  the  day 
and  enme  back  later,  while  Julia  stayed  at 
home  and  played  mother  to  the  babies 
there.  She  cooked  for  them,  cleaned  for 
them,  sewed  for  them,  straining  every 
nerve  of  her  Inflamed  eyes  to  help  sain 
the  money  which  was  to  *f\v\  lior  to  Unit 
Ilea'  en    where,   they    would    cute   her, 

After   in. mill.-;   of   slaving,    the   mother  had 
saved    $10,    and    the   little   cirl    had   grown 
worse  aed    worse.     Her  eyes   hau  sunk   to 
the  back    of  her  head  and   looked  like  red; 
balls  of  fire. 

"We've   gol    a   great  deal  of    money,   Mrs. 
Spencer,"   said  the  child  one  day,   "a   great, 
deal    $10  -'.\  ill  that  do';" 

Mrs.     Spencer    looked     into    Julia's    now, 
almost,  sightless  eyes  and  iu   that  moment 
she   decided. 

"Pray  to  God,  dear,"  she  answered, 
"and   I'll  see  what  can  be  done." 

Mrs.  Spencer  had  heard  of  Helen  Gould. 
She  had  heard  that  she  had  endowed  a  bed 
at  the  Manhattan  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital. 
She  knew  about  the  crippled  boys  and 
girls  she  had  helped.  With  a  vague  hope 
In  her  heart  she  sat  down  and  wrote  to 
her  to  the  great  mansion  where  she  lives 
on  Fifth  avenue.  She  told  her  that  she 
feared  the  letter  might  find  its  way  into 
her  waste  basket,  and  then  she  recited 
little    Julia's    story. 

Two  days  passed.  Mrs.  Spencer  kept 
her  own  counsel  and  waited.  At  the  end 
of  the  second  day,  with  beating  heart,  she 


Little  Julia  McKee. 


a  doctor  somehow." 
she  said.  And  for  that  she  worked  night 
and  day.  At  last  into  the  town  Julia  went, 
trembling  and  fearful.  The  doctor  shook 
his    head,    recommended    perfect    rest    and 


and  Miss  Helen 


•special   treatment. 

the  first   time  little  Julia  heard   of  n 

place  In  the  City  of.  Vw  }  ork  called 

the  Manhattan  Eye  and   Ear  Hospital.     The 

lid   "If  she  could  only  go  to   some 

such    place    she    might     be   cured." 

From    thai    hour  Julia's   prayers   began    to 
take    more    definite    shape.        Among     the 
neighbors    who    took    an    interest    in    the    lit- 
tle  girl    \vm    a    Airs.    Eugene    Spencer,    wife 
he  baggage   master  of  the  New  Haven 
Railroad.       She    knew    all    about     the.    Man- 
hattan   Eye  and    Ear  Hospital    and  she  de- 
scribed It. 
To  tin   child  it  seoirferi  like  heaven -a  place 
might    be    made    to    see    again, 
re  the  veil  would  be  Ufte  e  she 

km]  sleep  Without  pain. 
When   they  ached   very   mncb   she   used   to 

no  of   the  UttJe 

beds,  w'i  g  cai'e  of  her  and 

trying  to  cure  her.  This  was  her  die:, 
happiness.  The  terror  thai  most  children 
have  of  hospitals  and  doctors  and  opeia- 
...i-  troubled  this  poor,  blind  lltth 
girl.  She  was  going  through  o  torture  thai 
was  w  orse    uo  operal 

torture  of  knowing  thai 


•  » 


Gould, 


read    this: 

I    Fifth   avenue. 
New   York   Hi  v.  Jan.   16,  1903. 
-Mrs.  C.   K.  Spencer,   V  an.: 

i-    Mrs.    iSp.Mieer.- Miss    Unu'ld    ;ls!>- 

to   acknowledge    the   receipt   of  your   1 
■>'  January   14.     Wliile  for  tbc   reason    that 
there    tire    so    many    urgent    eases    here    In 
•lie  city   Mis-  seldom  ttonalders  ap- 

-     of     tills     description     from     outside 
cities,   vet    If  you   will  nave  the  doctor  ami 
the    little    -rirl'.s    mother    write    to    her 
will  consider  the  rase.    Very  truly. 

ELIZABETH  Al.TMAN,  Secretary. 
It    was    the   beginning  of    the   great    end. 
The  flrtt   step  had  been   taken,    the  second 
wed    with  just   as   little   delay   as    pas 
alble.      The    doctor    described    the    child's 
condition,   and   Mrs.    McKee  wrote  rhat  she 
■  I   ten   dollars      •   pay   for  the  trip. 
The    appeal    had    struck    home.      With    no 
more   questions,   seven   days  after  the  first 
Mrs..   Spencer  received   the  following: 
57!)  Fifth  Avenue, 
New   York  City.  Jan.  23,  1903. 
Mrs.  C.  E.   Spencer,   Wiusted,  Conn.: 

Dear  Mrs.  Spencer— Miss  Gould  asks  me 
to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter 
of  January  l'.t,  and  also  the  one  signed  by 
Mrs.  M'K  -  and  the  one  from  Dr.  Hul- 
bert.  and  to  say  that  she  will  be  very  g'ad 
to  have  the  little  girl,  Julia  McKee,  use 
her  bed  at  the  Manhattan  Eye  and  Ear 
Hospital  and  remain  there  as  long  as  the 
doctor  thinks  she  needs  care  and  treat- 
ment. 

I   Hi'  you    say   you    will   arrive   in 

Nov  York,  at  the  Grand  Central  Station, 
at  10:28  a.  m.  on  Monday,  January  26,  and 
you  can,  I  am  sure,  find  your  way  to  the 
hospital,  which  is  just  one  block  from  the 
station.  Upon  arriving  at  the  hospital  you 
will  kindly  ask  for  Mr.  Hawthorne,  super- 
intendent, or  Miss  Florence  iDay.  who  will 
try  to  bo  there  at  that  boor,  she  Is  Miss 
Gould'?  hospital  risitor,  and  will  be  glad 
to  6r*  soon  as  her  engagements  will 

allow. 

She  will,  as  I  said,  meet  you  on  your  -\\ 
rival  at  the  hospital,  if  possible.     Will  you 
kindly  carry  this  note   with  you  to  identify 
yon? 

Hoping    the    little    girl    may    be    greatly 
Qted,   believe  me,   very  truly, 
ELIZABETH    ALTMAV    Secretary. 

Little  Julia's  prayer  was  answered.  The 
following  Monday  she  arrived,  blind,  in 
the  great  city.  A  few  houis  later  she  was 
In  one  of  the  little  white  beds,  resting. 
sleeping,  dreaming,  hoping,  breathing  a 
prayer  of  thanks. 

Her  dreams  had  all  come  true.  She  :had 
the  rest,  the  care,  the  treatment  she 
<1.  Six  weeks  passed  :lnd  Julia  Mc- 
Kee could  see  again.  The  Operation  upon 
her  eyes  had  been  successful.  The  grass, 
the  trees,  the  sky,  all  the  beautiful  tilings 
of  eaith  were  hers  again! 

Is  it  any   wonder  that  in   her  prayi 
begs    God    to    bless    the    name    of 
Gould  for  ever  and  ever? 
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TEACHING  THE ' 
BLIND  AT  VINTON 


*;sefnl    Oicpation,    In    Which    Boys 
and   Ciirls  Are  Employed. 


Cedar    Rapids    Republican:       To    see    a 

fe  W°n,a^  ,^read  an  ordinary  sewin* 
Jieedle  as  quickly  as  an  expert  searo^t^ 
£ou!d,  and  much  quicker  taffCSSj 
£voman  who  has  the  use  of  her  eves  fs  1 
fcovel   sight,    but   that  is  one  of  th?  least 

ffh^-VV^  at  ^  Iowa  colfeg, 
khe  blind,  at   Vinton.       One  also  s 
Swho  are  entirely  blind  playing  b, 
icarnpus,    he    sees    students    and    tea 
^walking  bnskly  along  the  streets,  nt 
£ng  their  canes  to  feel  the  way,  but  Twin" 
jng  along   with  a  confident  tread,   tun $£ 
*he  corners  without  hesitation  and  turn rtmt 
feut  whenever  they  meet  some  one  g 


L«  t0   th0   col,e,Se  ior  rne    blind   at 

JAinton  is  made  especially  attractive  by 
;*he  attention  shown  to  those  who  ask  to 
<be  shown  around  the  college,  both  by  the 
faculty  and  students.       Curst  |ded 

through  the  maze  of  corn.  0ma 

*y   blind  children,   shown    work   of  a    i 
Intricate  character  that  ha  by 

ithe  students,  and  allowed  ork 

Jdone  in  the  class,  rooms  and  the  industrial 
^departments.      The  facultj  ,.m 

Wime    consists    of    thirteen    men-,    ,         ,,me 
t>t    the    best    of    whom 

» 

ir  education  in  the  school.      There  are 
'now   171    stud  d     blind    or    nearly   so. 

'The   students    receive    the    same    education 
r.unmar     schools     of     the 
Stai  manual  training  in  as  many 

branch  they  show  capability  for.  Mu-. 

is    taught  in    its    various    branches,    ey- 
ing   given    to    instrumenital 
i     cation.       Piano   tuning  is  taught    by   a 
rmer  student   at  Coe,  Mr.   Carl   Hinman, 
of    Maiion,    and    many    blind    young-    men 
ye  found  in  this  a  comparatively'  steady 
and    lucrative  occupation.  - 

Among  the  other  trades  taught  are  mak- 
ing hammocks,  brooms,  mattresses,  nets 
and  cane-seated  chairs,  while  before  the 
state  board  of  control  decided  to  cut  down 
the  expenses  of  all  the  state  institutions, 
many  branches  of  fancy  work  were  taught 
a  number  of  years  the  students  made 
beautiful  articles  which  were  kept  on  ex- 
hibit, and  sold  to  visitors  who  wished  sou- 
venirs, the  money  being  given  to  the  stu- 
Idents.  Carved  work  of  intricate  designs 
was  made  by  the  young  men,  the  young 
women  did  fancy  sewing  and  beautiful 
fancy  work.  But  no  facilities  are  now 
afforded  for  such  things,  and  the  making 
of   them  is   no  longer  taught. 


MAY  BE  BLIN 


Whitestone  Lad  Terribly  Injured  by  Ex- 
plosion of  a  Firecracker. 
(Special  to  the  Eagle.) 

Whitestone,  L.  I.,  June  22— Lawrence 
Smith,  the  10  year  old  son  of  Mr.  and  Mr3. 
Thomas  Smith  of  Nineteenth  street,  was 
playing  with  some  giant  firecrackers  yes- 
terday. He  lighted  the  fuse  of  one  and 
threw  it  in  the  yard.  It  did  not  explode. 
He  went  out  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 
As  he  leaned  over  the  cracker  it  exploded 
and  his  face  was  filled  with  powder.  The 
boy  screamed  in  agony.  He  was  hurriedly 
taken  to  the  office  of  Dr.  McColom,  who, 
after  an  examination,  ordered  the  boy  re- 
moved to  the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  in 
Manhattan.  At  that  place  it  was  stated 
that  the  sight  of  one  of  his  eyes  was  en- 
tirely gone,;  and  thera. are  grave  doubts  as 
to  whether  the  other  can  be  savej^tm*—^^ 

ith  Paris  Me  Democrat 


^convention  of  the  blind  was  heldin 
Portland  Wednesday,  when  an  organizes, 
tion  was  perfected.  An  endeavor  is  to 
be  made  to  have  a  state  industrial  school 
for  the  blind  established,  so  that  these 
people  may  learn  to  earn  their  own  liv- 
ing. 


coma  enange  a  dollar  uni.  as  mat  was 
the  smallest  she  had.  Keegan  answered 
that  he  would  make  the  change  and 
passed  the  woman  three  pair  of  shoe- 
strings; then  counted  out  the  90  cents  In 
change,  distinguishing  the  different  pieces 
of   money   by    touch. 

He  told  the  police  he  held  out.  the 
change  and  the  woman  took  it  and  went 
away.  Keegan  said  he  did  not  hear  her 
go  and  he  remained  standing  with  his 
hand  outstretched,  waiting  for  her  to  give 
him  the  dollar  bill,  until  an  employe  of 
the  highway  department  noticed  his  posi- 
tion and  went  to  inquire  if  anything  was 
wrong. 

By  that  time  the  woman  had  passed 
out  of  sight,  and  as  there  is  no  one  who 
witnessed  He  transaction,  a  description  ol 
the  woru»r18not  available. 
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IN  A  SHOE  STRING  DEAL 


Blind    Pedler   at /Fitchbnrs   Gets    the 
Worst  of  It. 

Special   to  The  Telegram 

FITCHBURG,  June  24.— James  Keegan, 
a  brrrtd-  man,  who  for  years  has  stood 
in  front  of  Wallace  library  building,  and 
through  rain  and  sunshine,  in  hot  and 
cold  weather,  has  offered  for  sale  lead 
pencils  and  shoestrings,  reported  to  the 
police,  yesterday,  that  be  was  flim- 
flammed  out  of  three  pair  of  shoe  strings 
and  90  cents  in  change,  by  a  woman.  His 
story  is  that  he  was  approached  byr  a 
pleasant  voiced  woman,  who  inquired  the 
price  of  shoe  strings.  His  answer  was 
three  pairs  for  10  cents.  The  woman 
said    she    would    take    three    pairs    if    he 


THE  BLIND 

MAY  HE 

MADE  TO    SEE. 


A  discovery,  of  which 
there  are  but  few  tie- 
tails  at  band,  is  an 
nounced  from  France. 
A  professor  has  an- 
nounced that  he  lias  produced  an  apparatus 
by  which  he  asse  rts  the  blind  will  see,  and 
•  not  only  those  who  have  lost  their  vision  in 
middle  life,  but  even  those  persons  who  were 
born  blind,  will  be  able  to  see  under  certain 
stated  conditions. 

With  this  apparatus  Dr.  Craze  says  that  lie 
can  go  into  a  totally  dark  room  and  see  every 
object  as  clearly  as  in  daylight.  It  is  de- 
scribed as  being  on  the  same  scientific  basis  as 
the  telephone,  and  it  transmits  light  to  a  cer- 
tain part  of  the  brain,  in  the  same  way  as  a 
telephone  transmits  sound  to  the  ear. 

In  this  wonderful  age  of  the  world  people 
need  not  wonder  at  almost  anything,  but  we 
should  want  to  see  a  blind  person  prove  the 
statements  made  of  this  apparatus  ere  we 
could  believe  it.  If  it  is  true,  there  will  be  not 
the  least  difficulty  to  its  coining  into  use  by 
the  class  of  persons  for  whom  it  is  designed, 
and  we  therefore  publish  the  statement  for 
;  what  it  is  worth,  only  hoping  that  it  may  prove 
all  that  its  discoverer  claims  for  it. 

WEDNESDAY,    JUNE    24.    1903 


The  friends  and  relatives  of  Ira  D.  San- 
key,  the  evangelist,  have  given  up  all  hope 
that  he  will  ever  see  again.  Mr.  Sankey 
has  been  in  the  country  for  the  month  in 
the  hope  that  he  would  regain  some  of  his 
lost  strength,  but  so  far  has  not  picked  up 
much.  Mrs.  Allan  Sankey,  the  daughter- 
in-law  of  the  evangelist,  said  today:  "The 
best  'eye  specialists  we  could  obtain  have 
examined  Mr.  Sankey  and  all  agree  that  his 
case  is  hopeless.  The  optic  nerve  has  been 
entirely  destroyed."  Mr.  Sankey's  trouble 
had  been  growing  on  him  for  the  last  two 
j  years,  as  a  result  of  an  attack  of  trachoma. 


From 


~^l3  C^tAA^wM.  QaJuL^ 


Ira  D.  Sankey  Hopelessly  Blind. 
f  Mrs  I.  Allen  sankey  c.nfWl  a  repoH 
tlS  her  father-in-law,  Ira  D.  Sankey,  the 
%Z  evangelist,  was  now  hopelessly  Muid. 
He  has  gone  to  the  gentry  for  quiet.  He  s 
understood  to  he  gaining  only  slowly  in 
health,  but  to  be  hopeful  and  patient 


s^ 


I 


ggton  Cmnggriyt' 

THURSDAY,    JUNE    25.    1G03 

There  appears  to  be  a  kindling  of  interest 
a    over  the  civilized  world  in  those  who  are 
Wind  ajitf    competent  plans   for   their   relief 
are  constantly  increasing.     One  of  the  latest 
of  these  is  a  movement  In  England  toward 
doing    something   to    prevent    the    shocking 
proportion   of  blind   persons   that   now   pre- 
vails m  India.     It  is  only  in  the  press  that 
this  move  has  so  far  attained  much  head- 
way but  as  that  is  the  source  of  most  re- 
forms   we   look    to   see   great   good   accom- 
plished as  a  result.     Already  the  Bible  So- 
ciety of  London,  which  has  always  taken  a 
deep  interest  in  the  unfortunates  of  India 
has  prepared  a  pamphlet  providing  for  the 
adoption  of  one  alphabet  for  the  blind  for 
all  Oriental  languages,  which  will  be  of  un- 
told help  to  those  incurably  blind.     But  the 
larger  need  is  for  the  adoption  of  measures 
founded  on  a  belief  that  cleanliness  is  next 
to  godliness  if  the  blindness  which  has  al- 
ways   been    a    peculiar    feature    of    life    in 
Eastern  lands  is  to  be  really  cured. 


X-'/SW  ,    / 


Of  him  the  Baltimore 


his  fellowmen. 
Herald  says: 

"Mr.    Sankey   will    not    go    down    into 
history    as    a    great    composer.         The 
songs  that  he  has  written  are  not  mu- 
sical   masterpieces.        Some      of    them, 
from    the    musician's    standpoint,    are 
bad.       Their  harmonies  grate  upon  the 
trained    ear:     their      words      have      no 
touch    of    poetry.       And     yet     there  is 
scarcely    a    man,    woman    or    child    irt< 
all    the   wide    United    States    that   does 
not      know      "The      Ninety-and-Nine." 
There    are    other    songs,    too — hosts    of 
them — and   in    some     indefinable     way 
they  seem  to  exactly  meet  the  wants  of 
those    who    would    life    up    their    voices 
and  sing.       In   "The   Messiah"   there   is 
better  music,   and  in  every  hymn  book' 
there  are  more  poetical  lines.       But  the 
Sankey  hymns  are  the  best  beloved  and 
the   most   sung.     They  give   expression; 
to  religion  in  its  simplest  form — the  re-! 
ligion  of  the  average  man  and  woman." 
Neither      creed      nor      doctrine    was 
taught  by  Moody  and  Sankey.       Their 
religion  was  the  simple  gospel  of  faith 
and  righteousness.      It  was  a  truly  no- 
ble work  and  it  T«as»g£filLdone  by  truly 
noble  men. 


<£r> 


The  shortsightedness  of  the  peoi  e 
of  Massachusetts  in  not  aiding  those 
of  their  number  who  are  sightless 
has  met  with  considerable  criticism 
recently.  A  writer  in  Friday's  'Spring- 
field Republican  makes  an  earnest  plea 
in  behalf  of  the  blind  people  of  our 
Commonwealth  ..who^ number  nearly 
4,000.  Although  therenas  been  much 
criticism  of  the  management  of  the 
State  school  for  the  blind,  which  has 
been  established  in  Connecticut,  there 
is  no  denying  the  fact  that  the  people 
of  the  State  are  on  the  right  track. 
There  is  a  plan  to  establish  an  institu- 
tion of  a  similar  sort  in  this  State.  A 
bill  has  been  passed  by  the  Legisla- 
ture which  provides  for  the  appoint- 
ment by  the  Governor  of  a  commission 
to  investigate  the  condition  of  the 
adult  blind  and  inquire  into  means  and 
methods  whereby  their  condition  may 
be  ameliorated.  In  'addition  to  this 
the  bill  provides  that}  the  commission 
shall  consider  and  report  upon  the  ex- 
pediency of  the  establishment  by  the 
State  of  an  industrial  training  school 
or  other  institution  for  the  adult  blind. 
In  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  today, 
where  such  great  advantages  are  of- 
fered sighted  people  for  obtaining  an 
education,  the  blind  seem  almost  to 
have  been  forgotten.  As  the  writer  in 
the.  Republican  has  pointed  out,  there 
is  but  one  school  for  the  blind  in  the 
State,  the  Perkins  institute,  and  only 
those  who  are  under  19  years  of  age 
can  enter  there.  The  Perkins  institute 
has  the  only  workshop  for  the  blind 
in  Massachusetts,  and  in  New  England, 
for  that  mattter,  but  only  about  15  are 
granted  employment  there.  There  are 
85  per  cent,  of  the  4,000  blind  people 
of  the  State  who  are  adults.  In  the 
education  of  these  people  there  is  a 
great  work  to  be  done  and  Massachu- 
setts should  have  a  State  school  where 
4t  can  be  properly  carried  on. 


^  FefHttTtEHEFIT  OF  BLIND 


Resolutions  Passed  In  PortlandAsklngi 

Assistance     of  State     For    Mauual 

School  for  Unfortunate  Blind. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Maine  Association 
of  the  Blind  held  in  Portland  recently, 
the  following  resolutions  were  drawn  up 
asking  the  assistance  of  the  state  for  a 
manual  school  for  the  blind.     They  are: 

"We,  the  members  of  the  Maine  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Blind,  hi  meeting  assem- 
bled, do  hereby  endorse  the  following 
resolutions: 

Resolved.  That  we  realize  the  need  of  a 
manual  training  school  for  the  blind  In  tUis 
state,  and  we  respectfully  request  assist- 
ance of  the  citizens  of  Maine  iu  any  way 
which  is  within  their  means. 

Resolved,  That,  realizing  the  great  in- 
fluence which  the  press  exerts  apt  u  the 
public,  we  most  heartily  thank  them  for 
the  aid  which  they  have  already  given  us. 

Resolved.  That  these  resolutions  be  plac- 
ed upon  the  records  of  the  association  nnd 
oublfshed  in  the  leading  papers  of  the 
nate. 

Prom 
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/"BUND  FROM 

M  iss^VtcCoy  Aged  59    Years   is 
Now  Able  to  See. 

Elkhart.  Ind.,  June  27. — Jemima  Mc-i 
Coy,  blind  for  fifty-nine  years,  since  her 
birth,  now  has  the  power  of   sight   with 

her  left  eye,  due  to  a  delicate  operation 
performed  recently.  The  surgeon  found 
that  a  growth  back  of  each  pupil  ex- 
cluded the  rays  of  light  from  the  optic 
nerve.  He  decided  to  remove  the  growth. 
Miss  McCoy's  sight  gradually  came  to 
her,  and  today  she  did  her  housework 
for  the  tit  tit  time  in  her  lift. 


It  is   indeed   sad  to   contemplate   I 
Ira  I).  Sankey  baa  completed  hiB  life- 
work. 
niS    cross 
still  shows  the 
so  long  characterl.ee!  his  work  among 


s;rj  .    in    his   old    ape 

emg    hard    to    near    but 
same  noble  spirit  whl<  h 


~T 


Care  of  the  Adult   §lind. 
The  commission  to  imjni  >  the  con- 

dition of  the  adult  blind,  authorized  by  the 
last  General  Assembly,  and  appointed  by 
Gov.  Odell,  met  at  the  City  Club  in  this 
city  yesterday  and  organized.  Dr.  P.  Park 
Lewis  of  Buffalo  was  elected  President- 
Prof.   COH.   Burritt  of  Batavia,   Secretary,' 

p1   iaeTa         *      of  Brooklyn'  v'c4 
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NOKTHFIELD. 


The  Late  David  IV.  Selleg-. 

David  Xevarro  Selleg,  who  died  at  East 
Xorthfield  on  the  17th,  was  formerly  a 
prominent  citizen  of  New  burg,  N.  Y.  He 
was  of  German-English  extraction  and 
was  born  in  Rochester,  X.  Y.,  in  1830.  Six 
months  after  his  birth  his  father  died  and 
the  widow  with  David  and  an  older  brother 
removed  to  Syracuse.  When  David  was 
a  young  lad  he  was  in  a  barn  one  day 
helping  to  store  away  hay.  One  of  the 
farm  hands  in  sport  tried  to  cover  David 
and  his  companion  up  with  hay.  A  tine  1 
of  the  fork  struck  the  lad's  left  eye.  Acute 
inflammation  set  in  and  continued  until  the 
sight  of 'both  eyes  was  destroyed.  At  the 
age  of  10  years  he  was  sent  to  the  insti- 
tute for  the  blind  in  New  York  city  and^ 
remained  there  seyen  years.  He  was  am- 
bitious to  make  his  way  in  the  world  and 
determined  to  learn  a  trade.  With  this 
aim  in  view  he  went  to  Boston,  where  he 
learned  to  make  rope  mats.  He  remained 
in  Boston  nearly  two  years,  and  then  hav- 
ing saved  some  money  he  went  to  New 
York,  where  he  secured  employment.  Sub- 
sequently he  engaged  in  the  book  business 
and  published  a  collection  of  church  mu- 
sic. In  1851  while  still  engaged  in  the 
book  business  he  went  to  Xewburg,  where 
he  found  stanch  friends.  In  a  small  way 
he  began  the  manufacture,  of  mattresses, 
and  his  business  grew  until  he  employed 
many  men  making  mattresses  and  furni- 
ture. Deprived  of  his  sight,  Ml-  Seller's 
remaining  faculties  were  remarkably  well 
developed.  His  sense  of  touch  was  very 
acute,  and  no  salesman  could  deceive  him 
as  to  qualities  of  goods.  In  the  '80s  he 
had  the  misfortune  to  fall  through  a 
hatchway  and  sustained  injuries  which 
greatly  affected  his  activities,  besides  dis- 
turbing his  nervous  system.  This  nervous 
disability  became  more  pronounced  with 
the  years.  Mr  Selleg  had  warm  sympathies 
and  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  condition 
of  those  similarly  afflicted,  and  aided  and 
encouraged  many.  He  helped  as  far  as  he 
could  to  develop  n  system  of  education  in 
mechanical  lines  that  would  fit  them  for 
useful  occupations  in  life.  He  installed  a 
broom-making  plant  in  his  factory  at  one 
time  and  gave  employment  to  several  blind 
men.  Others  were  engaged  in  making 
tresses. 
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ARMOUR  IN  A  CORNER. 

He  aitd  Other  Wheat  Plungers  Cap- 


tuivd  by   Blind   rptnl  tlni  i  ltnv 
/  i  (Special &&*'  World.) 

■ctAcJBEO,  Juo«  2C— Thomas  Oleaigue, 
a  St.  Louis  blind  pool  operator,  js  said 
to  have  Armour  and  Other  Chtloago 
wheat  plungers  In  <a  oorner.  Cleague 
is  long  a  line  estimated  at  15,000,000 
bushels.  The  price  has  advanced  eight 
cents  a  bushel  in  this  market  in  two 
weeks.  There  was  a  break  and  an  ad- 
vance of  two  cents  a  (bushel  in  July 
wheat  to-day.  It  sold  up  to  83%,  the 
highest  price  on  the  old  crop. 

All  the  wheat  markets  of  the  country 
have  become  congested  and  are  ad- 
vancing simultaneously.  St.  Louis  has 
led  the  advance  until  the  last  two  days. 
In  the  Northwest  prices  of  July  are 
almost  as  high  as  New  York.  There 
are  strained  conditions  all  around,  and. 
like  all  weather  markets,  there  is  no 
telling   where    the  advance  will  stop. 


From. 
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Work  In  Behalf 

<**    of  Adult  Blind 

4  NUMBER  of  women  met  at  6  the  records  of  his  institution.  Out  of  105" 
Marlboro  street  yesterday  after-  pupils  (all  of  whom  were  previously  de- 
noon  to  consider  "The  Justice  of    pendent  on  public  or  private  charity  for 

their  support)  only  seven  have  been  fail- 
ures, so  far  as  self-support  is  concerned; 
thirty-eight  of  them  are  absolutely  self- 
supporting,  and  twenty-seven  are  still 
being  taught  and  will  be  self-supporting 
when  they  graduate.  "The  proportion 
of  failures  among  the  blind  is  no  more 
than  among  the  seeing  people.  But  edu- 
cation for  the  adult  blind,"  said  Mr. 
Jones,  "Is  not  measured  simply  from 
the  dollar  standpoint.  The  element  of 
manhood  and  womanhood  that  enters 
into  the  question  must  always  be  reck- 
oned with." 

Rev.  Dr.  Rowley  said  that  many  who 
know  of  the  work  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  children  forget  that  there  are 
nearly  4,000  adult  blind  in  Massachusetts 
for  whom  nothing  is  done  by  the  State. 
The  movement  to  establish  a  State  insti- 
tution for  their  education  is  in  opposition 
to  no  other  movement  It  Is  practically 
an  unworked  field.  The  very  motive  out 
of  which  the  present  movement  sprang 
recommends  it  to  the  people  as  being  ab- 
solutely unselfish.  The  wonder  is  that 
Massachusetts  so  far  has  done  so  little. 
Mr.  Campbell  declares  that  the  true 
meaning  of  all  education  is  to  make  men 
and  women  self-supporting,  and  spoke  of 
the  injustice  of  not  giving  the  adult  blind 
education  with  this  object.  "We  have  in- 
stitutions for  the  feeble-minded  and  for 
the  criminal — why  not  for  the  blind?" 
He  showed  that  the  $5,000  which  the 
Commonwealth  annually  gives  to  aid 
the  adult  blind  is  used  merely  to  teach 
a  few  reading  and  writing,  but  in  no  orh- 
eT  way  helps  them  to  support  them- 
selves. He  emphasizes  the  need  of  an 
institution  where  they  shall  be  taught 
the  various  handicrafts.  professions 
and  avocations — where  they  shall  learn 
a  trade,   as  he  expressed  it  gdP 


NUMBER  of  women  met  at  6 
arlboro  street  yesterday  after- 
noon to  consider  "The  Justice  of 
Industrial  Training  for  the  Adult 
Blind,"  says  a  Boston  exchange.  The 
meeting  was  under  the  auspices  of  the 
committee  on  care  of  the  young,  the  poor 
and  the  defective  of  the  Boston  Equal 
Suffrage  Association  for  Good  Govern- 
ment. The  speakers  were  Charles  H. 
Jones  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  a  rela- 
tive of  John  G.  Whittier,  principal  of  the 
Hartford  Institution  for  the  Blind;  Rev. 
Francis  H.  Rowley,  D.  D.,  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church,  and  Charles  F.  F. 
Campbell,  son  of  a  blind  man  who  has 
done  wonderful  work  among  his  fellows 
in  Loudon,  where  he  is  principal  of  the 
Royal  Normal  Institute  for  the  Blind. 
Mr.  Charles  Campbell,  who  was  educat- 
ed in  Boston  (M.  I.  T.),  is  now  agent  for 
the  Massachusetts  Association  for  Pro- 
moting the  Interests  of  the  Adult  Blind. 

Mr.  Jones,  the  first  speaker,  described 
the  work  of  the  Hartford  institution, 
which  is  an  inductrial  school,  under  the 
direction  of  the  State  board  of  education 
for  the  blind,  with  a  department  of  work 
for  children,  comprising  nursery,  kin- 
dergarten and  primary  work,  both  liter- 
ary and  musical,  and  a  department  of 
trades,  manual  training  and  employ- 
ment for  the  adult  blind,  together  with 
such  instruction  in  simple  branches  of 
education  as  is  required  by  different  indi- 
viduals. 

The  school  is  similar  to  institutions  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  except  in  its 
department  for  adults,  where  it  stands 
alone.  Connecticut  here  is  the  pioneer — 
the  first  State  to  provide  by  legislative 
enactment  for  the  teaching  of  productive 
industry  to  the  many  comparatively 
young  men  and  women  who  by  disease  or 
accident  are  deprived  of  sight.  To  show  I 
that  the  work  has  paid,  Mr.  Jones  gave 
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BLIND  INSTITUTION  TO 

COME  TO  SAGINAW 


Commissioners  Met  in  This 
City  this  Afternoon  and 
Elected  W.  G.  Van  Auken 
President. 


Assurances  Given  that  Saginaw  Is 
to  Be  the  Chosen  City  for  Estab- 
lishment of  the  Institution. 


The  commission  appointed  by  Governor 
Bliss  to  have  charge  of  the  selection  of 
a  site  and  the  construction  of  a  building 
for  the  employment  of  the  blind  held  its 
first  meeting  this  afternoon.  There  were 
present  besides  the  governor,  who  is  an 
ex-offico  member,  Willis  G.  Van  Auken  of 
this  city,  Joseph  Hudson  of  Clare  and  J 
T.   Hamilton   of   Battle  Creek. 

The  meeting  is  held  in  conformity  with 
the  recent  enactment  of  the  legislature 
which  orders  that  the  commission  shall 
meet  at  the  earliest  possible  date  and  or- 
ganize, and  immediately  select  a  site  for 
the  building  and  begin  its  construction. 
This  morning  at  11  o'clock  Messrs.  Van 
Auken  and  Hudson  held  a  conference 
With  the  governor,   during  which  matters 


relative  to  the  expeaiting  oi  tne  wovk 
were  carefully  discussed.  The  conference 
adjourned   until   2   o'clock   this  afternoon. 

The  bill  as  passed  by  the  state  legis- 
lature did  not  specify  the  city  in  which 
the  new  state  institution  was  to  be  lo- 
cated, although  it  was  understood  at  the 
time  that  Governor  Bliss  would  see  that 
his  home  city  was  cared  for.  In  the  ap- 
pointment of  his  commission  the  governor 
made  excellent  choices  and  it  is  said  that 
the  three  gentlemen  are  unanimous  in 
their  belief  that  Saginaw  is  the  particu- 
larly proper  place  for  the  new  institution. 
Consequently  there  is  no  doubt  that  this 
city  will   be  selected  at  today's  meeting. 

The  other  question  which  presents  it- 
self is  the  selection  of  the  site  in  this 
city.  Merrill  park  has  been  offered  by 
the  council  and  has  many  friends.  A  new 
location  loomed  up  today  in  the  grounds 

on  Gratiot  avenue  to  the  right  side  of 
the  road  immediately  past  the  end  of  the 
car  line.  The  site  contains  between  six 
I  and  seven  acres,  sufficient  ground  for 
the  building  and  grounds.  The  friends 
of  the  location,  although  they  do  not  say 
that  it  can  be  obtained  are  particularly 
enthusiastic  about  the  many  advantages 
it  has.  Sites  in  the  south  side  and  other 
parts  of  the  city  have  also  been  suggested. 
The    Officers. 

The  board  organized  this  afternoon  by 
electing   the   following  officers: 

President — W.    G.    Aran    Auken. 

Secretary — J.    T.    Hamilton. 

Treasurer — Joseph  Hudson. 


[morning,  In  reply  to  lnqmrj  a*  iu  mime 
Institution  was  to  be  located,  an- 
swered: "Saginaw,  most  assuredly.  It  is  the 
only  city."  "When  will  the  question  bo 
ed  beyond  peradventure  of  a  doubt?" 
asked  The  News.  "It's  decided  now," 
answered  Mr.  Van  Auken,  "as  far  as 
that  is  concerned,  but  we  will  probably 
take  the  matter  up  and  receive  proposals 
at  a  mooting  this  evening.  Our  meeting 
this  afternoon  will  probably  be  simply 
to  effect  an  organization."  "What  is 
your  choice  of  sites?"  asked  The  News,  j 
"Really,"  replied  Mr.  Van  Auken,  "I  | 
haven't  given  the  matter  any  thought  as  j 
yet.  I  will  know  a  great  deal  more  about 
^suitable  sites  this  time  tomorrow  morn- 
ing than  I  do  now." 

Joseph    Hudson    of    Clare,    the    second 
rtember  of  the  board,  is  quartered  at  the 

'L 

Sherman    House.      He    was    seen    by   The 

News  this  morning  and  in  response  to  a 
request  for  an  expression  by  him,  an- 
swered: "Well  you  know,  I  really  claim 
Saginaw  as  my  home,  and  Saginaw  is  my 
one  choice  for  the  location  of  the  insti- 
tution. I  think  the  state  at  large  recog- 
nizes that  Saginaw  will  be  the  one  chosen, 
and  it  is  my  opinion  that  no  other  city 
will  make  any  attempt  to  secure  it.  At 
least  I  have  received  no  intimation  to  that 
effect.  With  two  Saginaw  men  on  the 
board,  I  suppose  other  cities  conclude 
any  solicitation  on  their  part  would  'be 
useless.  Aside  from  my  natural  senti- 
ment toward  Saginaw,"  continued  Mr. 
Hudson,  "I  think  that  this  city  from  the 
advantages  it  enjoys,  is  the  very  best 
site  possible."  "What  is  your  choice  of 
locations  in  the  city,"  was  asked  him.  "I 
know  nothing  about  them,"  was  the  an- 
swer. "I  have  never  seen  Webber  park 
or  Merrill  park  to  my  knowledge  and  so 
of  course  can  express  no  opinion  in  the 
matter." 
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Be 


The    Benefiter   Benefited 


W.  G.  Van  Auken,  the  Saginaw  member 
of  the  board,  when  seen  by  The  News  this 


.  _     i„     „.ur 


PASSING  along  one  of  the  streets  of 
Philadelphia  the  Editor  saw  a  group 
on  the  sidewalk,  evidently  gathered 
to  hear  a  boy  playing  on  some  sort  of 
musical  instrument.  The  playing  was  over, 
and  another  boy  was  passing  around  his 
cup,  into  which  the  bystanders  were  put- 
ing  pennies,  nickels  and  dimes  more 
freely  than  usual.  The  reason  for  their 
generosity  was  apparent  when  the  Editor 
observed  that  the  player  was  blind,  and 
seemingly  had  lost  his  sight  but  recently. 
That  which  engaged  the  Editor's  atten- 
tion especially  was  the  care  shown  for  him 
by  his  boy  friend.  That  boy  stuffed  the 
collection  into  bis  pocket,  helped  him  ad- 
just his  music  box  on  his  back,  and  then 
walked  up  the  street  with  him,  with  an 
arm  over  his  shoulder  and  talking  to  him, 
as  the  Editor  could  plainly  see.  of  the 
buildings  they  were  passing.  Evidently 
he  was  speaking  of  things  familiar,  for  the 
blind  boy  nodded  his  head  now  and  then, 
and  asked  questions  which  brought  out 
more  information.  So  interested  was  the 
Editor  in  this  loving  care  for  an  unfortu- 
nate comrade  among  the  street  Arabs 
that  he  followed  the  boys  for  two  or  three 

blocks.     It  was  one  of  the  most  touching 
sights  he  ever  beheld. 

Which  of  the  two  boys  was  being  most 
benefited  by  those  acts  of  kindness?  It 
is  hard  to  tell,  but  as  he  watched  them  the 
Editor  thought  that  the  light  that  shone 
upon  the  face  of  the  doer  showed  that  he 
was  getting  more  than  he  was  giving  or 
the  other  was  receiving.  He  was  both  a 
better  and  a  happier  boy  for  his  efforts  to 
make  his  comrade  happy.  It  would  have 
been  a  difficult  thing  for  him,  just  then, 
to  do  anything  brutal  or  mean,  though 
doubtless  he  had  been  in  many  a  fight  on 
the  streets  and  had  been  sharp  enough  to 
take  unfair  advantage  when  he  could. 
Doing  for  others  out  of  sympathy  is  a 
mighty  uplifting  power.  And  there  is  so 
much  happiness  to  be  gotten  out  of  it  that 
it  is  a  wonder  that  more  do  not  engage  in 
it. 


• 
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The  Halifax  Herald. 


HALIFAX,   CANADA,   TUESDAY,  JUNE,   23, 
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1903. 


AUFAX  SCHOOL  FOR  BUND 

HAD  FINE  CLOSING  EXERCISES 


List    of   the    Prize   Winners 
and  Outline  of  the  Pro- 
ceedings. 

The  32nd  annual  closing:  exercise* 
of  the  School  for  the  Blind  was  held 
yesterday,  the  evening:  exercises  be- 
ing open  to  the  public.  The  building 
was  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity,  be- 
tween 500  and  600  being  present,  ar:<3 
many  were  turned  away.  Among  these 
present  were  His  Honor  Lieulenant- 
Governor      Jones      and        Mrs<    j0ne 

rvfin     ,n'^   ,     *■       Charl<*      Archil,,!,!. 
Colonel    Oxley.    Mr.     and    Mrs.    J 

Mackintosh.    George  Mitchell,    M.I'  P 

B-    W.    Chipman,    Robert    Baxter   and 

Drs.     I- rank    and    H.    Woodbury. 

following    is    a    copy    of    the     pro- 

fframme  rendered  by  the  pupils.    While 

hii    the   numbers   were    rrn.ir,^    ln     ;, 

splendid    manner,    some    Sre    reserving 

of  special  mention,  including  the  piano 

by   J.    Hollis    Lindsay;   and      the 

The 

which 


song     by     Miss    Jennie    Muise 
quartette.     "Abide    With      Me - 
wais   arranged   by   Mr.    Lindsay 

a  splendid   thing.    The  mazurka 


of  Life 
forth    a 

March 


by  the  mandolin  club, 
hearty   encore. 

The    Programme: 


was  i 
"Full 

called 


op. 


Song 


•  • .     ....     . , Rega  1  ia 

1  Band    of     he   i    n*!o] 

T\a«2  King  fiorn  l 

mers   Drifting   Shadows." 

Choir   of  the   School. 

Piano   solo.    Impromptu    in   A   flat 

26.    Chopin. 

J.     Hollis    Lindsav. 

Quartette.    "Abide   with    Me,"  arranged 

by  j.   Hollis  Lindsay. 

SonS Dream 

Miss   Muriel   Stewart 
Horn  solo.... The  West  Brighton  Polka 
Paul    Duft'v. 

Song,  ."Good-by"    ' 

Miss    Lulu     Curtis.** 
Chorus,    "Rallying    Around    the 
Junior   Choir. 

Waltz    Southern 

Band   of   the   School. 
Song,      "Hast    Thou      e'er 
Land  ?" 
Miss    Jennie   Muise. 

Mazurka Full    of    Life 

Mandolin    Club. 

ch°rus     The    Voyagers 

Choir  of   the   School 
Presentation   of 
God   Save   the 
J.  C.  Mackintosh,  president,  referred 
to    the    pleasure    that    it   gave    him    to 
see  such  a  large  number  of  the  friends 
of    the    school    present    at    the    closing 
exercises.     He    spoke    .strongly    as    to 
tne    work    which    the    school 
complishing.    and    predicted 
brighter   future    for   it. 
♦uGerOIiP  M't<*eh.  M.P.P.,  then   read 
the   following   prize    list,   and    presented 
the    prize    winners    to    His    Honor    the 
Lieutenant-Governor,    who,    ir,    award- 
lug  the  prizes;  said  many  encouraging 
words    t0    the    recipients. 


Salmon 
| 
St.   John. 

Mrs.     C 


Ba  y . 


Professor 


. .  Tosti 
Flag.-' 
Roses 
Seen      the 

of 


Prizes. 
King, 


was 
a 


ac- 

still 


LIST    OF    PRIZE 
Literary     Department— 


WINNERS 

First     Division, 

Hillsboro. 

Kemp- 


1st    ptfjs'e — Leon   Duffy, 
2nd    prize— Arnold    Archibald, 
town . 

Second    Division. 
1st  prize— Evelyn  EJJls,  DIgby. 
2nd   prize—Edward   Legere,   Shediac. 

Third     Division. 
1st  prize — Margaret  McCormick, 

Launching,   P.K.T 

2nd   prize — Arthur   Lindsay,    St.    John. 
Fourth    Division. 


1st  prize — Robert  Rankin,    Chtpman. 
2nd    prize — Charles        Howell,         Gran 

Manan. 

Fifth    Division. 
1st  prize — Louise  Muise,  Yarmouth . 
2nd      prize— Divided      between      Frank 

Hanna,       Moncton,       and      William 

Shirley.    Fortune    Bay. 

Boys'    Musical    Department. 
Prize  for   boy  over   1".   years   of  age — 

Leon    Duffy,    Hillsboro. 
Prize   for  boy  under  15  years  of  age — 

Samuel    Hayden,    Lockepoit. 
Girls'    Musical    Department. 
Prize   for  girl  over    15   years   of   age — 

Clara    McNeil,    Glace    Bay. 
Prize  tor  g-jri   under  15  vears  of  age — 

Mabel    Shrum,    Halifax. 

Prizes    for    Spelling    Contests— ("Offered 

by     Mrs.     Charles     Archibald.) 

First     Division. 

1st  prize— J.  A.  MacDonald,  Glassburn 

2nd    prize — Grover      Livingston,      Har- 

court. 

Second    Division. 

1st    prize — Henry      Anthony, 

Cove. 
2nd  prize — Alberta  Kinsella, 

Essay     Prizes — (Offered     by 
F.     Fraser.) 

First     Division. 

Prize— Clara    McNeil,    Glace 

Second    Division. 

Prize— Evelyn    Ellis.    Digby. 

French     Prize — (Offered     by 

Lanos.) 

First    Division. 
Prize — John    A.       MacDonald 
burn . 

The  graduates  were  then  presented 
by  His  Honor  the  Lieutenant -Gov- 
ernor with  their  graduating  certificates, 
as    follows: 

Miss   Lulu  Curtis,  Onslow,  and  Mi^s 
Jennie    Muise.     Yarmouth,    certificates 
as  teachers  of  vocal   and  instrumental 
music. 

Miss  May  MacDonald,  Welsford,  a 
certificate  as  a  niesseuse,  being  the 
first  graduate  to  receive  such  a  cer- 
tificate   from    the    school. 

J.  Hollis  Lindsay,  Woodstock:  Paul 
Duffy,  Hillsboro;  John  A.  MacDonald, 
Cila?vsburn.  and  Augustus  Morgan* 
Salmon  Cove,  Nfid.,  received  certi- 
ficates as  teachers  of  music,  and  the 
first  two  named  certificates  as  piano- 
forte  tuners. 

His  Honor  then  addressed  the  meet- 
ing. He  said  that  it  always  gave  him 
great  pleasure  to  visit  the  school,  be- 
cause in  it  he  saw  evidences  of  steady 
work  and  progress.  He  referred  to 
the  erection  of  the  new  school  build- 
ing, and  promised,  that  with  it  still 
better  results  would  follow  in  the 
education   of   those   deprived   of  ,sight. 

The  superintendent.  Dr.  Fraser, 
gave  an  address,  and  paid  a  warm 
tribute  to  the  talent,  efficiency  and 
faithfulness  of  his  co-workers,  the 
teachers  of  the  school.  He  said  that 
on  this  occasion  he  would  refrain 
from  malting  an  appeal  for  money,  but 
he  might  intimate  that  subscriptions 
towards  the  new  building  would  be 
most  acceptable.  This  building,  when 
completed,  would  mean  to  the  blind 
of  the  maritime  provinces  and.  New- 
foundland, greater  opportunities  and 
greater  educational  ad vantages.  The 
superintendent  stated  that,  accompai.i- 
1  by  •:  irmiber  of  prpils.  I1"  proposed 
■  -     i  '         .  >u-  New-  ' 

foundland.    where    a    number    of    public 
meetings    had    been    arranged. 

The  exercises  were  brought  to  a 
elosc  by  ihe  hand  playing  "God  Save 
the  King."  and  the  audience  dispersed, 
(■■'  ling  satisfied  that  the  School  for 
the  Blind,  Which  had  been  and  is  do- 
ing such  an  admirable  work  to  thos<> 
deprived    <>r    alght^    was    destined    iv 


achieve  still  more  marked  success  in 
the    near    future. 

During  the  evening  His  Honor  took 
the  audience  into  his  confidence,  say- 
ing that  Lord  Minto  had  asked  for  a 
list    of  names   of  those   worthy  of   the 

~    Distinguished     Service    Order     Medal. 

Among  the  names  presented  by  His 
Honor  wa8  that  of  Dr.  Fraser,  but 
only  one  medal  came  to  the  province 
and  that  was  given  to  Dr.   Murphy. 

BOSTON   EVENING 
TJRANSCRIPT,~ 

JUNE    27.    1903 

An    Accomplished    Blind    Man 

Mr.  David  Nevarro  Selleg,  who  died  at 
East  Northfield  recently,  was  formerly  a 
prominent  citizen  of  Newburg,  N.  Y.  He 
was  born  in  Rochester,  N.  T.,  ln  1830. 
Six  months  after  his  birth  his  father  died, 
and'  the  widow  with  David  and- an  older 
brother  removed  to  Syracuse.  When  David 
was  a  young  lad  he  was  in  a  barn  one  day 
helping  to  store  away  hay.  One  of  the 
farm  hands  in  sport  tried  to  cover  David 
and  his  companion  up-  with  hay.  A  tine 
of  the  fork  struck  the  lad's  left  eye.  Acute 
inflammation  set  in  and  continued  until  the 
sight  of  both' eyes  was  destroyed.  At  the 
age_  of  ten  years  he  was  sent  to  the'  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind  in  New  York  city, 
ar.d  remained  there  seven  years.  He  was 
ambitious  to  make  his  way  in  the  world, 
and  determined  to  learn  a.  trade.  With  this 
aim  in  view  he  came  to  Boston,  where  he 
learned  to  make  rope  mats.  He  remained 
here  nearly  two  years,  and  then,  having 
saved  some  money,  he  went  to  New  York, 
where  he  secured  employment.  Subse- 
quently he  engaged  ln  the  book  business, 
and  published  a  collection  of  church  music. 
In  1851  while  still  engaged  in  the  book 
business  he  went  to  Newburg.  In  a  small 
way  he  began  the  manufacture  of  mat- 
tresses, and  his  business  grew  until  he  em- 
ployed many  men  making  mattresses  and 
furniture.  Deprived  of  his  sight,  Mr.  Sel- 
leg's  remaining  faculties  were  remarkably 
well  developed.  His  sense  of  touch  was 
very  acute,  and  no  salesman  could  deceive 
him  as  to  qualities  of  goods.  Mr.  Selleg 
had  warm  sympathies  and  a  keen  appre- 
ciation of  the  condition  of  those  similarly 
afflicted,  and  aided  and  encouraged  many. 
He  helped  as  far  as  he  could  to  develop 
,a  system  of  education  in  mechanical  lines 
that  would  fit  them  for  useful  occupations 
in  life.  He  installed  a  broom-making  plant 
in  his  factory  at  one  time  and  gave  em- 
ployment to  several  blind  men.  Others 
were   engaged  in   making  mattresses. 
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Governor  Odell  of  New  York  has  made  a  syste- 
matic and  painstaking  inspection  of  every  State 
institution  within  the  last  year.    Possibly  no  gov- 
ernor in  the  history  of  the  State  ha?  so  thoroughly 
gone  into  this  work.    Based  upon  this  personal  ob- 
servation and  study  were  the  bills  urged  by  the 
governor  for  reforms  in  State  institutions.  Seated 
around   a   table  a  few  evenings  ago   were   the 
governor   and    a  party  of   friends.    He   drifted 
into  a.^review  of  this  work  he  has  been  doing  and 
recounted  various  incidents  that  had  come  under 
his  observation.    Some    were   numerous,   some 
pathetic   and   all   interesting.     "I  was   deeply 
touched,"  said  the  governor,  "by  a  little  thing 
which  happened  at  the  Blind   Institute  at  Bata- 
via.    I  was  walking  through  the  building  when   I 
noticed  a  golden-haired  girl  standing  by  a  win- 
clow.    She  had  her  back  to  me.    I  walked  over  lo 
where  she  was  standing  and  said :    '  How  do  you 
do,  my  little  lady? '    I  supposed  that  she  was  the 
daughter  of  some  of  the  officials  of  the  place,  as 
she  was  the  only  child  I    had   seep.    She   turned 
sightless  eyes  to  me,  and  then   I  saw  she  was 
blind.  She  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  children 
I  have  ever  seen.    She  said  :  '  Are  you  Governor 
Odell?'     i  replied  '  Yes.'    Then  she   said:    'Ob, 
I  have  been  waiting  to  see  you.    I   heard  you 
were  coming.'    Then  I  took  her   up  in  my  lap 
and  I  said:  '  What  is  your  name?'    She  replied: 
•  My  name  is  Ruth.'    Then  1  said  to  her,  *  I  have 
a  little  giii  at  home  just  about  as  big  as  you,  but 
uer  name  is  Estelle.'    The  little  one  said  to  me: 


'  !><>  you  know  I  think  1  like  the  name  <>t  Estelle 
better  than  I  do  that  of  Kuth.  Don't  you?'  1 
had  to  tell  her  that  l  thought  Estelle  about  the 

prettiest  name  I  knew.  Then  she  told  me  that 
she  was  from  Buffalo  and  was  unable  to  go 
home  for  a  vacation  on  account  of  missing 
treatment.  Finally,  when  it  came  time  to  go 
1  said:  'is  there  any  message  I  can  take 
hack  to  my  little  girl  from  yon?'  '  Yes.' 
she  said.  'You  can  give  her  my  love.'  'Is 
that  all?'  1  asked.  'No,'  she  said,  ancLthen 
threw  her  arms  around  my  neek  and  kis^eirnie. 
'Say  1  sent  her  a  kiss.'  The  next  day  I  was  h\ 
Buffalo,  continued  the  Governor,  and  1  wcitl 
into  a  shop  and  bought,  the  biggest  doll  1  couUp 
find  and  sent  it  to  Ruth.  A  few  days  later  I  got 
a  letter  in  which  she  thanked  me  for  the  doll,  and 
told  me  that  she  could  feel  Us  eyes  open  and 
shut  when  she  put  It  to  bed  at  night.  She  eon- 
eluded  with  '  1  have  named  my  dolly  Kstclle,  and 
I  pray  God  every  night  that  your  little  girl  may 
never  be  blind.' " 

..MA...^'.(j...:.^. 

^H^\9flft ■ 

Resolutions  by  the  Blind. 

The  following'  resolutions  have^been 
adopted  by  the  Maine  Association  for 
the    Blind: 

We,  the  members  of  the  Maine  As- 
sociation for  the  Blind,  in  meeting'  as- 
sembled, hereby  endorse  the  following 
resolutions: 

1.  Resolved,  That  we  realize  the 
need  of  a  manual  training  school  in 
this  State,  and  respectfully  request 
the  assistance  of  the  citizens  of  Maine 
in  any  way  which  is  within  their 
means. 

2.  Resolved,  That,  realizing  the< 
reat  influence  which  the  press  exerts 
Pom  the  public,  we  most  heartily 
hank  them  for  the  aid  already  given 

3.  Resolved,  That  these,  resolutions 
e  placed  upon  the  records  of  the  as- 
ociation  and  published  in  the  leading 
ajjers  of  the  State.  — ^J 
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JUI       1903 

Blindeijfl^a  Giant  Cracker. 
The  explojRon  ofHl  big  firecracker  in  the' 
face  of  se/en-year-old  Lester  Maher  of  262 
North  Sixth  Street,  Williamsburg,  yester- 
day, will  probably  cause  the  loss  of  the 
boy's  sight.  The  boy  who  threw  the  crack- 
er Is  unknown.  The  child  was  removed  to 
his  home,  where  a  doctor,  who  was  called 

ofPhfsSee^esighet.hOPe  f°r  the  b0y's  ^covery 
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'UN  30 196* 


Jiewbtirypnrt  fttass 

n**  .Jie'vT Charles    H.    Jones    who    is   gen- 
ntendent  of  the  Connecticut 
Institute   and    Industrial    Horn"   for    the 
it     Hertford,    in    writing    about. 
the    horn  y    friends,    state:- 

that    the    institution    his    succeedi 
obtaining  the  fpecfiFl  appropriation  that 
it    tailed    to  get   two  years  ago  from   *lv 

3lature.    The    legislature    this 

without   a   word  spoken  in  opposition  in 

either  House  or  Senate,  voted  the  home 

000  for  new   work  shops  and  dormi- 

rnen.  Tii"  management  feel 

4lp  ted    over    their  victory   . 


JUL  J    iao3 

BEATS  BLIND  WIPE 

BECAUSE  SHE  WEEP5 

Afflicted    Woman's    Tears    Bring 

Blows  from  Husband's 

Hand. 

Because  he  found  his  blind  wffe  crying 
over  her  affliction,  Theodore  Fischer,  of  No. 
38  Scholes  street,  Williamsburg,  aocording  to 
the  story  told  by  Mrs.  Fischer  in  the  Ewen 
Street  Police  Court  yesterday,  struck  her  In 
the  face  with  his  clenched  fist. 

Fischer  was  held  for  Special  Sessions,  as 
he  has  a  record  of  ten  years  of  wife  beat- 
ing. 

Mrs.  Fischer  was  led  into  court  by  her  son 
and  a  friend.    After  adjournment  she  said:— 

"I  was  seated  in  my  rocking  chair  last 
Saturday  morning,  crying  over  my  blindness, 
wmen  my  husband  came  home  and  struck  me 
in  the  face  and  on  the  chest.  There  was  no 
one  there  to  help  me. 

"Mv  life  for  the  past  few  years  has  been 
a  sad  one,  as  I  have  had  to  move  from  place 
to  place  to  escape  my  husband's  brutality. 
He  has  been  arrested  many  times  before, 
but  I  have  always  interceded  for  him.  This 
time  I  shall  not  do  so." 

Fischer  denied  the  story,  but  admitted  that 
he  has  been  sent  to  jail  many  times  for  hav- 
ing beaten  his  wife. 

Mrs.  Fischer  and  the  neighbors  say  that/ 
his  attacks  on  her  have  been  periodical  dur-f 
ing  the  last  ten  years,  and  have  many  times', 
resulted  in  serious  injury  to  her  health.     "" ni1 


SATURDAY,    JUNE    27.    1903  | 

Mr.   J.   M.   Rodocanachi,   formerly  Greek 
consul  at  this  port,   has  just   deeded  over 
to  the  Nursery  for  Blind  Babies  a  gift  of 
valuable  property  consisting  of  house  and 
land,    to    be    available    as    an    Investment. 
Those  who  know  Mr.  Rodocanachi  did  not 
need  thus  to  be  assured  of  his  affectionate 
loyalty  to  his  adopted  country  and  city,  but 
will  deeply  appreciate,  in  view  of  the  cir- 
cumstances with   which   the   public   Is   not 
familiar,    the    magnanimity  of  this    action. 
For  the  public   the  special  interest  of  the 
incident  lies  in  the  evidence  it  gives  of  th/3 
constantly  widening  scope  of  the  benefices 
work  in  behalf  of  the  blind  of  the  State,  at 
both  ends  of  their  earthly  existence,  In  In- 
fancy and  iru  old  age.     The  new  institution 
under  way  for  the  industrial  instruction  of 
the  adult  blind— those,  that  is  to  say,  who 
become  blind  in  middle  life,  through  disease 
or  accident,  too  late  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  advantages  of  the  Perkins   Institution 
and  instruction— is  moving  on  to  a  complete 
success  under  the  best  auspices. 
The    following    verses    are    from    a    poem 
written  by  a  blind  man  in  gratitude  to  the 
ethics    committee    of   the   Women's    Educa- 
tional  arid  Industrial  Union,   who  have   set 
on    foot   the   great  movement  in   this   State 
for    the   industrial    education    of    the    adult 
blind,    a    matter    in    v.rhich    Massachusetts, 
strange    to    have    to    admit,    is    far    behind 
Connecticut    and    Pennsylvania.       The    au- 
thor of  the  poem  is  J.  Wilson,  well  known 
to  many   householders  in  Boston  and   sub- 
urbs as  the  "grocer  on  wheels." 
Hark!    Who  are  they  with   gentle  voices, 

Touching   hearts   with  deep  surprise; 
Pleading  for  the  poor  afflicted, 

Groping  round  with  sightless  eyes? 

Groping  sad,  alone,   In  darkness 
(Rather,    of  times,    would    be   dead); 

Helpless   in   the   bitter   struggle 
Just  for  chance  to  earn  their  bread? 

They  're  angel   women,   sesds   now  sowing 
That  shall  bring  a  harvest  true, 

So  that  sightless  brothers,  sisters. 
Seeing,  may  take  heart  anew. 


HELPING     THIS    BLIND. 


Interest  is  now  being  attracted  to  the 
work  which  has  been  mapped  out  by 
the  Massachusetts  Assn.  for  promoting 
the  Interests  of  the  adult  blind.  The 
people  who  are  behind  this  organization 
applied  to  this  last  legislature  for  the 
appointment  of  a  commission  to  investi- 
gate into  the  condition  of  the  adult 
blind  and  to  Inquire  into  means  and 
methods  whereby  their  condition  may 
be  ameliorated.  The  application  was 
approved  by  the  passage  of  a  bill,  which 
empowers  the  commission  to  report  on 
the  expediency  of  the  state  establish- 
ment of  an  industrial  training  school, 
or  other  institutions  for  the  adult  blind. 
The  leaders  of  the  movement  say: 

After  careful  consideration  of 
ways  and  means  for  advancing  the 
work  of  justice  to  the  adult  blind 
of  the  state,  it  is  decided  that  the 
people  should  know  the  large  num- 
bers and  the  pitiful  need;  should 
know  what  has  been  done  else- 
where, what  ought  to  be  done  here, 
and  what  can  be  done  now.  It 
should  be  widely  told  that  of  the 
4000  blind  in  Massachusetts,  86  p.c. 
are  adults,  and  a  large  proportion  of 
these  need  to  be  taught  self-support- 
ing trades. 

The  aim  of  the  Association  is  not 
charitable,  is  not  superficially  philan- 
thropic, but  entirely  to  help  the  blind 
to  help  themselves.  All  suggestion  or 
suspicion  of  charity  is  eliminated. 
From  the  prominence  of  the  people  who 
are  connected  with  it,  the  whole  state 
.should  become  interested  in  this  effort 


to  enable  the  blind  man  to  make  his 
own  way  in  the  world,  through  his  own 
independent  effort.  The  work  is  being 
conducted  in  a  conservative  spirit,  which 
commends  it  to  all  people  who  have  this 
matter  at  heart. 

The  state  may  assist  in  defraying  the 
cost  of  this  work,  but  the  people  at  large 
should  be  willing  to  support  it  even  if 
tJa^state  cannot  recognize  the  work  as 
[ing  within  the  scope  of  state  aid. 
training  of  the  blind  is  one  of  the 
noblest  aims  of  the  times.  Among  the 
Boston  men  who  have  approved  the  idea 
of  a  state  industrial  training  school  for 
the  adult  blind  are  such  men  as  Rev, 
P.  R.  Frothingham,  B.  D.  Mead,  John 
Shepard,  Mrs.  Mary  Kehew,  Rev.  M.  J. 
Doody  and  S.  F.  Hubbard. 


DAELT   CHRONICLE, 

jtttvti  24,  iona 

The    Education    or    the    Blind. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF   THE  DAILY  CHRONICLE. 

Sir, — In  your  issue  of  June  20,  under  the  head- 
ing, "  The  Education  of  the  Blind,"  you  publish  a 
letter  which  I  read  with  much  interest.  Will  you 
permit  me,  through  the  medium  of  your  valuable 
paper,  to  say  ;t  few  words  on  this  subject?  There 
is  a  general  belief  that  the  blind,  in  order  to  he 
educated,  must  be  sent  to  some  asylum  or  in- 
stitution, where  they  are  isolated  from  their 
sighted  friends  This  is  a  great  mistake;  the 
blind  can  be  quite  as  well  educated  amongst  the 
sighted  ones  as  in  an  exile  institution.  '■  This  being 
the  case,  it  must  be  far  better  for  those  who  are 
deprived  of  sight  to  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
their  own  homes  and  mingle  freely  with  sighted 
companions  than  that  they  should  be  confined 
in  an  asylum  and  excluded  (at  any  rate  to  a  large 
extent)  from  intercourse  with  the.  outside  world. 

Mr.  Littlewbod  in  his  letter  on  this  subject  tells 
us  he  has  gained  a  King's  Scholarship,  of  which 
lie  is  virtually  deprived  if  he  declines  to  enter 
one  particular  college.  This  is  most,  unjust.  A 
blind  person  who  has  gained  a  King's  Scholar- 
ship ought  not  to  lose  it  because  he  does  not  wish 
to  go  to  a  certain  college ;  there  ought  to  be 
more  than  one  institution  where  he  can  be  trained. 

In  Mr.  Littlewood's  casa  the  injustice  is  the 
greater  because  he  was  previously  told  that  he 
would  not  bn  obliged  to  enter  any  particular  col- 
lege. There  cau  be  no  reason  why  the  Board  of 
Trade  should  not  allow  this  scholarship  to  apply 
to  any  educational  institution  it  might  think  fit, 
but  iti  unwillingness  to  do  so  is  an  example  of  the 
erroneous  opinion  so  prevalent  that  the  blind  must 
be  isolated  in  order  to  be  educated. — Yours  faith- 
fully, THOMAS  PRICE. 

22,  Corinne-road,  Tufnell-park,  June  22. 
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PRESENTATION  TO  THE  REV. 
W-J*  POLLOCK. 


Last  -night  therei"Was  a  largely-attended"  and 
interesting- gatherjng-at  the  Blind  Asylum  HalL 
at  a  presentation  to  the.  Rev.   W.   J.   Pollock, 
M  A  /who-  has  been- associated  with,  that  insti- 
tution'as -chaplain  for  16  years,    ^he  presenta- 
tion took  the-form-of  a-cheque  for  £1W  and, an 
illuminated  address,  and  it  will  be  pleasing  to- 
the  subscribers -to  know  "that  the  incidental -ex- 
penses, including  the  production  of  theaddress 
have  been  defrayed  without  encroaching  upon, 
the  subscriptions,  so  that  the  full  amount  given 
by  each  subscriber  will,  be  realised.    The  thiee. 
gentlemen     who    have    been    instrumental    in 
organising  the  presentation  have  been  Messrs 
Edward    Everard    (chairman),    Thomas    Hillier 
(treasurer),  and  H.  C.  .Woodcock  <»ecwtaxyV *£ 
the  first-named  took  the  chair  at  last  nights 
pleasing  function.     A  short  selection  of  music 
was   given   by   the  blind    students    during   the 
evening,    with  Mr  E.   Purcell  Coctom  g ^  the 
'*S?*J< 0Sr^Mn?'aS(FS^C^n| , 
"  T?Senine  Angels  "  (Cowen),  Miss  Roper;  part 
son"    "The   Victor's'  Return"    (Mendelssohn);  | 
chorus  in  unison,  "  A  May-Day  Dance      (Nevm), , 
with  pianoforte  duet  accompaniment. 
CHAIRMAN'S  SPEECH. 
The  CHAIRMAN  said  the  duty  devolving  upon 
■Viir .that  Evening  was  to  introduce,  the  subject 
ofrejret  they  aU  had  in  the  MM  of  Mr 
Pollock    from    the    cha PJW"*    *    the    B  aid 
Asvium,  after  a  period  of  16  years    serY^    „ 
fhe"  institution.     He  <*id  not  purpos e  «femng 
in   anv    way  to-  the  circumstances  which   haa. 
brought   about   his  retirement,    but  simply  to 
rrnW    himself   to  a    few  observations  on  Mr 
Polfock's personality  and  influence  among  those 
Iho    hadPccme    under  his  ministerial  charge, 
rhieflv  it  was  the  blind  with  whom  Mr  PonocK 
So  been  so  long  and  so  closely  concerned  who 
would  first,  miss  him,  and  to  whom  his  pr e^ence, 
i>,rr.ii^V)  his  voice,  had  become  aliving  reality. 
0,1 could  not  survey  the  term. of  jN»jg 
which  he  had  been  connected  with  them  witli- 
St  being  impressed  with  the  great  value  of  the 
£ork  he  had  done,  and  wrtb  the  void  t£e™th- 
7\r; v/al  of  his  presence  had  occasioned,    lo  tnosc 
v  I  o  were  deprived  of  the  visual  sense  the  sewr- 
Inceo    cue  whom  ithcy  had  learnt  to  venerate 
must  be  fraught,  with  greater  regret  than  they 
«hn  were  bleat  with  cvesight  could  understand, 
^asmuch  as,  apart  from  th  «™> 

ihTTiterpretation    of    external   things    in    the 
naWa    world  was  dependable  upon   men  who, 


like  Mr  Pollock — and  his  family  too — had  niaae  i 
the  blind  their  parental  charge.  (Applause.)  1 
To  be  their  head  dn  these  matters  required  a  j 
man    of    singular    aptitude    and     worth.       Mr 

,  Pollock  was  both,  and,  withal,  a  gentleman  of 
culture   and  of  deep  spiritual  power;    and  the 

!  blind     had    had    in    him    one    who,     by    his 

(.sympathies,  could  descend  to  be  a  boon  com- 
panicn  to  thern  in  their-  affliction  and  a.n  eleva- 
ting power  to  illumine  the  darkness  of  their 
lives.  It  had  been  the  privilege  of  most  of 
them  present  to  hear  his  pulpit  addresses  on 
Sunday,  and  he  was  sure  they  were  in  agreement 
as  to  his  worth  on  that  day  as  on  secular  occa- 
sions.   He  had  an  exceptional  gift  in  delineating 

.  scenes  and  of  investing  his  discourses  with  an 
interest  that  must  be  most  engaging  to  the  blind. 
He  (the  speaker)  had  often  thought  of  them 
when  he  had  turned  to  pictorial  account  the 
land  or  the  person  of  which  he  had  been 
speaking.  With  a  vocabulary  at  his  com- 
mand   which    he    had    never    heard    excelled 

i  in  the  pulpit,  with  a  picture  in  his  mind  clearly 
and  poetically  defined  and  graphically  depicted, 
with  a  motive  at  his  heart  which  he  submitted 
with  eloquent  pathos,  he  was  to  his  mind  a  man 
among  men,  whom  the  blind  and  those  who 
otherwise  knew  him  must  revere.  And  who 
should  say  how  much  the  blind  owed  to  him,  nrd 
what,  he  was  to  their  memories  in  daily  life? 
Having  no  other  than  an  inner  world,  he  had 
enriched  it  by  his  pithy  communications  of  daily 
things,  by  interesting  narratives  and  by  amusing 
pastime.  They  must  love  the  blind  who  did  that. 
And,  again,  who  should  say  what  might  arise 
from  them  out  of  his  fellowship.  The  opera- 
tions in  their  dark' world  must  be  singularly  con- 
centrated as  compared  with  those  of  ours  en- 
gaged in  comprehending  the  kaleidoscope  of 
passing  things.  Milton,  the  blind,  exemplified 
this  in  his  writings.  During  the  period  of  sight 
he  wrote  the  beautiful  and  classic  and  pastoral 
poetry,  which  the  senses  absorbed  through  his 
eyes  and  which  he  portrayed  with  a  chastity 
and  grace  and  with  a  polished  refinement  that 
are  at  once  music  and  painting,  and  an  idealism 
difficult  for  both  to  -attain  to.  But  it  was  not 
until  hard  study  had  bereft  him  of  sight  that 
the  magnitude  and  splendour  of  his  mind  de- 
veloped in  the  "  Paradise  Lost."  Taking  our 
earth  in  primitive  wonder  and  with  but  a  male 
and  female  object  to  sing  'his  muse,  he  glorified 
our  globe  with  a  vesture  of  beauty  that  must 
have  been  divine,  and  whereat  mankind  will 
delight  throughout  all  ages.  Continuing,  the 
speaker  urged  that  genius  was  not  common  to 
the  blind  any  more  than  to  other  men,  but  he 
often  thought  when  he  looked  at  their  blank 
orbs  that  there  must  be  some  compensation- with- 
in, an  activity  of  thought  that  must,  appreciate 
Mr  Pollock's  tutorship.  Even  with  regard  to 
Bristol,  &nd  their  locality  and  surroundings  in 
it,  it  must  .be  felicitous  to  have  them  capably 
described.  In  walking  they  could  only  discern 
the  precipitous  mounds  and  undulating  land 
on  which  the  city  was -built,  and  mentally  make 
a  charcoal  line  of  its  physical  features;  but  it 
must  have  been  left  to  such  a  picture  painter 
as  Mr  Ppllock  to  make  the  streets- 
•and  buildings  realistic  to  them.  He 
did  not- -envy  him  the  descriptive  task,  nor- 
was  it  quite  revelant  to  his  subject  to  say  that 
he  wished  Mr  Pollock  had  better  material  to 
communicate.  The  architecture  of  Bristol  was 
difficult  tcportray  on. account  of  the  transition 
now  going  on  from  an  old  state  of  things  to  a 
new,  and -one- was  constantly  confronted  with  a 
grandsire  in  architecture  hobnobbing  with  a 
grandson  and  each  looking  in  unqualified  dis- 
dain at  the-  other.  But  if  in  rebuilding  Bristol 
they  would-only  take  the  charcoal  line  t>f  the 
blind  and  see  the  beautiful  contour  of  the  land 
they  would  leave  all  that  was  modern  and  renew 
it  with  nothing  but  that  which  is-ancient.  It  was 
a  beautiful  city  in  itself,  with  mounds  and 
hillocks  forming  lines  that  the  student  in  free- 
hand drawing  would  delight  to  pencil,  and  no 
place  in  England  was  foetter  formed  for  the  re- 
suscitation of  early  architecture  than  theirs. 
Closely  allied  to  America  as  they  were  by  Cabot 
and  by  a  geographical  line,  it  was  in  their  power 
if  they  chose  to- see  Bristol  as  the  blind  "  see^  it 
and  to  convert  it  into  a  charming  mediaeval 
world,  appealing  not  only  to  their  better  in- 
stincts, but  to  the  Americans  whose  com- 
merce they  were  seeking.  Hereditary  in- 
stinct was  hard  to  kill,  and  that  was  why 
the  Americans  of  to-day  yearned  when  he 
came  to  England  for  the  quaint  gables,  their 
ingenious  woodwork,  the  hammered  signboards 
and  heraldic  devices  which  their  forefathers  left 
behind  them.  Whilst  then  they  were  turning 
their  minds  to  putting  the  Avon  to  a  successful 
mercantile  account,  let  them  when  rebuilding 
shut  their  eyes,  and,  like  the  blind,  see  nothing 
but  nature's  lines,  and  they  would  hesitate  to 
perpetrate  a  nondescript  act.  Turning  to  Mr  Pol- 
lock the  speaker  concluded:  I  have  made  some 
remarks  to-night  as  to  yourself,  which  I  believe 
are  entirely  the  expressions  of  those  here,  but  I 
must  be  allowed  to  include  in  them  the  valued 
services  to  the  institution  of  Mrs  Pollock  and 
your  daughters.  I  should  have  toTepeat  myself 
to  a  great  extent  were  I  to  speak  of  them  per- 
sonally;  but  they,  like  yourself,  are  assured. of 
our  very  high  appreciation  of  them  as  your  sup- 
porters, and  of  the  inestimable  voluntary  service 
they  have  rendered  to  the  institution.     Permit 


me.  therefore,  thus  10  mciuae  xnem  :  ana  as  tue 
honour  of  asking  vou  to  accept,  an  address  from 
those  present,  is" allotted  to  me.  1  will  now  be? 
you  to  receive  it  from  mv  hands  and  the  cheque 
that,  accompanies  it.  The  only  worthy  element 
in  ii   is  our  sincerity. 

The  address  was  beautifully  printed  on 
vellum,  and  contained  the  names  not  only  of 
the  subscribers,  but  of  the  blind  pupils.  Ti 
richly  bound  in  book  form  in  choice  brown 
Lher,  ;lie  test  of  the  address  being  as 
fellows:  — 

To  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Pollock,  M.A. 

As  members  of  the  congregation  privileged  to 
enjoy  your  ministrations  as  chaplain  of  the 
Blind  Asylum,  and  other  sympathetic  friend-;, 
we  are  moved  to  approach  you  with,  perhaps, 
more  than  ordinary  solicitude,  by  reason  of  the 
regretful  circumstances  which  have  bereft  its 
of  your  counsels  in  the  exercise  of  your  calling 
within  the  chapel. 

J.t  would  nor  befit  us  here  to  refer  to  the 
circumstances  terminating  your  chaplaincy,  nor 
to  make  prominent  the  unhappy  incidents,  ex- 
cepting so  far  as  to  assure  you  of  our  sincehe 
sympathy:  and  whilst  at  all  times  we  have  re- 
garded vou  with  an  affection  which  has  pro- 
led  from  your  own  Christian  culturing,  and 
with  .111  admiration  inspired  by  your  high  menial 
attainments,  these  feelings  are  intensified  by 
the  knowledge  that  the  continuance  of  your 
ministry  is  now  denied  us  by  an  untoward 
decision  in  the  administration  of  tbe  institu- 
tion wliich.  albeit,  brings  your  character  out.  in 
brilliant  relief  against  the  background  of  those 
who  so  lightly  esteem  your  long  and  unblamable 
service  anions  the  blind  immediately  under 
your  charge,  and  your  Sunday  congregation. 

Nor  are  we  unmindful  of  the  loving  guardian- 
ship of  Mrs  Pollock  and  your  family  to  an 
afflicted  people,  where  the  tenderness- of  woman- 
kind has  such  potent  power  in  ameliorating 
the  gloom  and  giving  pure  joy  to  those  to 
whom  the  world  is  dark. 

We  believe  that  you  and  your  family  have 
spent  your  entire  lives  during  the.  past  16  years 
in  making  some  compensation  to  these  people 
for  the  light  denied  them  in  nature.  We  think 
ynu  have  illumined  their  past  with  rays  of 
"gladness  and  beams  of  abiding  joy  that  will  far 
outlive  your  lives,  and  their  humble  affection 
is  your  guerdon. 

As  to  ourselves,  whose  names  are  appended 
below,  we  ask  you  to  honour  us  with  the  accept- 
ance of  the  cheque  accompanying  this  address, 
and  we  beg  that  Mrs  Pollock  and  your  daughters 
vill  consent  to  share  the  wishes  conveyed  with 
Our  wishes  are  that  you  and  they  may  con- 
tinue to  gather  the  deep  regard  that  has 
hitherto  surrounded  you  by  friends  of  intimacy, 
and  that  your  future  may  sometimes  be 
brightened  by  the  recollection  that  we  shall 
always  hold  you  all  in  the  same  affectionate 
esteem  as  we  do  this  da  v. 

The  Ptev.  W.  J.  POLLOCK,  who  was  enthusias- 
tically received,  said  he  was  not  going  to  make 
them"?,  speech  as  he  was  afraid  of  the  reporters. 
(Laughter.)  He  supposed  he  was  addressing 
friends — (applause) — real  friends— (loud  ap- 
plause)— let;    him     -add     more     than    friends. 

(Renewed  applause.)     Though  he  believed   he 
was  in  the  midst  of  friends,  let  him  add  that 
he    felt    altogether   uncomfortable.     He    felt   a 
little    embarrassed.      It  was  a  little    bit  of  an 
ordeal  to  go  through  to  hear  himself  and  his 
family   spoken    so    highly    of,    and    with   such 
sympathy,   whilst  he   must   admit  he   was  not 
much  of  an  adept  at  that  kind  of  function,  for 
he  had  only  attended_one  other  in  his  life,  and 
.that  was  33  years  ago.    He  felt  his  position  very 
differently  from  when  he  spoke  to  them  from  the 
pulpit  for  sacred  reasons  that  he  detailed.    Pro- 
ceeding, he  offered  his  sincere  thanks  for  the 
gifts  that  had  been  made  to  him,and  emphasised 
,the  fact;  that  every  word  he  had  spoken  to  them 
from  the  pulpit  from  time  to  time  had  been  true 
m  spirit.      In    conclusion,  the  rev.    gentleman 
addressed  some  complimentary  and  interesting 
remarks  to  the  pupils.       In  the  whole   of  his 
experience  he  had  never  met  such  politeness 
and  delicacy  of  feeling  as  he  had  from  the  dear 
pupils  of  that  institution.    He  had  had  experi- 
ence or-various  congregations,  but  to  none  had 
be  been  so  drawn  as  to  the  little  congregation 
within  the    four  walls   of    the  Rlind    Asylum 
Chapel,  and  the  separation  had  only  quickened 
the  pulse  of  their  mutual  affection,  and  rivetted 
the   links  of   the   bond   of   affection,   which  be 
trusted  would  last  till  their  life  was  past. 
■     Aid.  J.  INSKIP,  at  a  later  stage  of  the  proceed- 
ings, said  he  should  not  like  that  meeting  to 
separate  witbout  some  member  of  the  committee 
of  the  Blind  Asylum  saying  a  word  on  that  occa- 
sion.    He  might  tell  them  that  it  was  largely 
<  through   his    instrumentality  that  Mr   Pollock 
originally  came  to  them  and  occupied  the  posi- 
tion that  he  had  been  filling.    So  it  was  no  small 
matter  of  regret  to  him  that  Mr  Pollock's  labours 
iu    connection   with   that   institution   had  ter- 
minated.   He  would  not  enter  into  any  particu- 
lars  as  to-  how-or  why  it  had  happened,  but  sn 
far  as  he-  was  concerned  the  departure  of  Mr 
Pollock  was  a  matter  of  unmitigated  regret.    Hi:-> 
(the  speaker's)  own  family  knew  that  at  home 
he  had  many  times  said,  if  he  might  use  a  boy's 
expression,  that  with  regard  to  his  preaching  I 
i    back   him   against  all  the   preachers    in 
Bristol,   if  his  sermons  were  taken  down  and 
translated  '  verbatim  et  literature,'  for  grace  and 


accuracy  of  expression  and.  ability  o  language. 
In  addition  he  had  found  few  preachers  in  his 
1  e  me  who  had  set  before  them  the  Gospel  of 
heir  Lord  .lesus  Christ  so  simply,  so  touchmgly, 
and  in  such  a  manner  as  brought,  it  home  to 
them  in  their  daily  life  more-fully  than  Mr 
Pollock  had  done.  (Applause.  What  he  had 
said  in  those  few  words  he  had  said  m  all  sin- 
,'h  y!l(applause)-and  he  trusted  hat  the 
ministry  there  which  had  been  manifestly  appre- 
ciated might  be  exercised  in  some  other  sphere 
where  people  might  rise  up  and  appreciate  his 

SeMrCMARKP SlTWILL  also  briefly  spoke  to  | 
the  appreciation  in  which  the  Eev.  Mr  Pollock! 
was  held  and  the  meeting  closed  with  the 
Sonal  Anthem,  after  votes  of  thanks  had  been 
nassed  including  a  special  compliment  to  Mr  E. 
RSS'd  for  the  W  ^  had  played ^  J"  connec- 
tion with  the  testimonial,  on  the  motion  of  31r 
H  C  WOODCOCK,  seconded  by  Mr  E.  R. 
BACHELOR. 

WESTERN'  DAILY  '  PRTCRR^ 
BRISTOL, JUNE    25,    100& 

THE    EDUCATION    OF    BLIND 
CHILDREN. 
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A'CTION     IN     BRISTOL. 


A  special  general  meeting  <ai  donors  and  sub- 
scribers to  the  Bristol  Blind  Asylum  was  held 
Vesterday,  in  the  music  hall  of  the  institution  to 
consider,  and  if  approved,  to  confirm  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  committee  to  the  effect  "that  it  is 
their  duty  to  retain  the  children  under  16  years 
of  age  so  long  as  the  funds  of  the  institution  will 
enable  them  to  do  so  in  co-operation  with  the 
Bristol  Education  Committee."  The  Lord 
Mayor  (Sir  R.  H.  Symes)  presided  over  a 
moderately  large  gathering,  which  included  Col. 
Savile,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Clay,  the  Rev.  G.  P.  Whid- 
borne,  Messrs  J.  Storrs  Fry,  J.  Inskip.  J.  Cooke- 
Hurle,  P.  Richardson  Cross,  J.  Almond,  Mark 
Whitwill,  Hugo  Malet,  H.  Constable,  P.  J.  de  ; 
Carteret,  C.  T.  Budgett,  H.  Lawford  Jones,  and  , 
others. 

The  report  of  the  Education  Committee  stated  I 
that  they   had   been   carefully   considering  the  , 
best  objects  of  the  institution  with  regard  to  the  ! 
blind,  and  had  decided,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  donors  and  subscribers,  to  continue  the 
care  of  those  under  1'6  years  of  age.    They  had 
taken  the  opinion  of  experts  both  with  regard  to 
the  training  and  employment  of  the  blind,  and  | 
were  acting  on  the   strong  advice  of  H.M.  In-  i 
spectors  of  Blind  Institutions  for  children  and  , 
adults.     They  had  also  sent  their  new  superin-  • 
tendent  to  examine  the  work  amongst  the  blind  j 
throughout  England  and  Scotland.     On. his  re-  I 
turn,  he   strongly  confirmed  the  action  of  the 
committee.    They  were  advised  that  they  would 
obtain      better      results      by      adopting      the 
following  .  means      rather     than      by     closing 
the     schools     to     children,     viz.,      (1),    earlier 
and     increasing    manual  training.  _   (2),  greater 
co-ordination      between      the      various      stages 
from    childhood    to    independence.      (3),    more 
specialisation,         (4)       continued       connection 
with,     pupils     after     leaving     the    institution. 
They  were  strongly  convinced  of  the  value  of  i 
the    constant    care    received    by    the    young    in 
institutions,  not  only  in  school  hours  but  also 
in  the  playground,  and  were  sure  that  the  neces- 
sary supervision  could  not  be  procured  equally 
well  in  any  other  way.     Proper  tuition  in  the 
juse   of   their   hands    and    fingers   while   young 
would   enable   them  to   quickly   learn    a  trade 
afterwards.      This    manual    training    could    be 
begun  at  a  very  early  age  with  children  in  the 
asylum,  and  continued  all  through  their  course 
of   schooling,    the   time    given   to    it   being   in- 
creased, and  that  allotted  to  mental  education 
diminished  as  the  children  grew  older.       Tbe 
experience    gained    by    watching    ea.ch    child 
during  this  period  was  of  the  greatest  value  in 
enabling   the   teachers   to   decide   the    kind    of 
technical  instruction  most  suitable  to  be  given 
it  afterwards.    In  keeping  the  children  the  com- 
mittee were  acting  in  accordance  with  the  inten- 
tion  of  the   most   recent   legislation.     The  re- 
commendation of  the   Royal  Commission,   and 
the   consequent  legislation,   had  the  following 
objects  in  view:   (1)  Increased  support  and  im- 
provement of  blind  institutions,  (2)  compulsory 
education  of  the  young.  (3)  the  non-pauperisa- 
tion of  parents  in  accepting  aid  from  local  and 
parliamentary  rates  in  order  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  such  institutions.    In  this  Act  the  "  ex- 
pression   school    includes    any    institutions    in 
which   blind  or  deaf  children  are  boarded   or 
lodged  as  well  as  taught,  and  any  establishment 
for  lodging  or  boarding  children   taught  in  a 
certified  school."     From  the  parsing  of  this  Act 
it  became  the  duty  of  the  education  authority, 
instead  of  the  guardians,  to  enable  blind  chil- 
dren    to     obtain     elementary     and     industrial 
education  in  some  such  school.    The  Education 
Committee  were  prepared  to  pay  to  the  institu- 
tion £28  per  head  in  addition  to  the  education 


grant  of  £5.     Any   increased   cost  beyond  this 
for  greater  care  rind  better  teaching  was,  in  the 
<  pinion  of  the  committee,  a  most  excellent  use 
for  the  funds  of  the  asylum.     The  interests  of 
j  1hose  over  16  years  of  age  were  well  looked  after. 
The  Education  Committee  were  enabled  under 
the  new  Act  to  subsidise  technical  education  to 
the  extant  that  might  be  deemed  necessary.    In 
addition  to  this,  it  was  the  privilege  and  duty  of 
guardians    to    support    those    over    school    age 
during  tuition.    The  institution  had  ample  funds 
for   teaching   trades,    and    the    committee    con- 
sidered that  the  employment  of  those  who  had 
been  taught  should  be   carried   on  upon  com- 
mercial lines.     Although  the  recent  changes  in 
the  staff  would  ca-ttse  an  additional  expenditure 
of  £138  per  annum,  it  was  believed  that  by  rare 
in  the  administration,  and  by  certain  economies 
which  were  in  contemplation,  there  would  be  a 
considerable  reduction  in  this  amount  at  the  (  nd 
of  the  year.    After  the  pupils1  had  been  moraily 
and  physically  trained,  they  should  not  remain 
as  inmates  of  an  institution  longer  than  neces- 
sary, but  should  learn  to  be  free  and  independ- 
ent   men    and    women.      The    committee    had 
arranged  that  the  pupils  should  begin  to  earn 
j  something  at  once  after  leaving  school,  earning 
more  and  more  until  they  could  achieve  their 
independence.    Under  these  circumstances,  they 
j  would  be  far  more  willing  to  continue  as  learners 
and  workers  in  the  day  shops  of  the  institution. 
The  committee  had  taken  into  consideration  the 
strong  and  natural  feeling  there  was  amongst 
the      older     male      pupils     against     their     re- 
maining   longer    than    they    were     compelled 
under   the    necessary   restraints    of    an   institu- 
tion,     and     were       satisfied     that,      were     the  I 
:  children     removed,     their     place     as     inmates  j 
would    not    be    taken    by    eligible    occupants.  | 
A  residential  school  for  Bristol  and  the  adjoin-  ! 
ing   districts   was   a   necessity.     The   committee  | 
felt  that  it  was  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  pro-  j 
vision    which    would   have   been    made    for   the  | 
children  elsewhere,  and  were  not  satisfied.    The 
fact  that  the  number  of  blind  children  thrown 
upon   the   hands   of  the    Education    Committee 
would   have    been    comparatively   few.    of   both 
sexes,  and  of  ages  varying  from  5  to  16,  made  it 
obvious  to  them  that  there  would  be  great  diffi- 
culty   in    arranging    even    proper    day    school 
classes.     The  same  thing  applied,  with  greater 
force,  to  those  outside  the  responsibility  of  the 
Bristol  committee.     The  arrangement  now  pro- 
posed would  obviate  all  such  difficulty  and  se- 
cure for  the  care  of  these  children  the  valuable 
assistance  of  the  Special  School  Committee  of 
Bristol.     A    scheme   for  the    intpro  ement   and 
adaptation  of  the  buildings  of  the  asylum  was 
laid     by     the     committee     before     Mr     Elliott, 
Inspector  of  Schools,  and  the  Rev.  St.  Clair  Hill, 
specialist  in  the  training  of  adult  blind.     Both 
these    gentlemen   highly   approved    of   the   pro- 
posed arrong jroent.     It  was  quite   clear  to  the 
committee  that  by  keeping  the  institution,  with 
the    funds   and   subsidies,    as   one   whole,   there 
were   far    greater  facilities   for  making   advan- 
tageous   administrative    arrangements    for    each 
condition,  than  there  could  be  were  this  sphere 
of  work  to  be  curtailed.     The  committee,   after 
careful  consideration,  bad  not  thought  it  advis- 
able to  take  such  an  irrevocable  step  as  to  dis- 
continue the  caTe  and   education  of  the  young, 
which  they  considered  to  have  been  one  of  the 
objects  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  donors 
to  the  asvlum  from  earliest  times.     They  were 
satisfied  that  it  was  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
children,  as  well  as  of  the  blind  in  general,  that 
the  care  of  them  should  be  retained  as  one  of 
the.  most  important  functions  of  the  institution. 
Colonel     SAVILE     moved     the     adoption     of 
the     report,     and     said    he     felt    deeply     that 
this      question      of      the      retention      of      the 
children  had  so  agitated  the  minds  of  the  com- 
mittee  for  fully  two  years  that  the   institution 
had,  to  a  certain  extent,  suffered  from  the  differ- 
ence of  opinion   existing  in  the  minds   of  the 
committee.     He  gave  the  fullest  credit  to  every 
member,  past  and  present,  for  their  desire  to  do 
+heir  best  for  the  greatest,  number  of  the  blind. 
iba.t  had   always  been  his  object.     Nearly  two 
years  ago  a  movement. — he  would  not.  call  it  an 
agitation — was  commenced  under  the  impression 
that  the  institution  was  not  doing  as  much  good 
as  might  be   done  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind 
with   such   funds    and   the    establishment  they 
possessed.     He   could   honestly  say  he   sympa- 
thised   with    that,   feeling.     He    felt   that    more 
might  be  done,  but  he  did  not  see  his  way  to 
disturb  the   existing  state   of  the   institution  to 
carry  that  out.    He  hoped  and  waited  for  a  more 
convenient  season.    He  had  great  sympathy  with 
those  who  had  vested  interests  in  the  institution, 
such   as  the    chaplain    and  the    secretary,    each 
with,  16  or  17  years'  service,  and  the  lady  superin- 
tendent,  whose   services  he   valued   excessively. 
He  criticised  the  scheme  of  Mr  Cooke-Hurle  for 
sending  away  children  under  16,  and  said  that 
41    pupils     at    that     institution    would    be     af- 
fected by  trial  decision,  and  only  two  adults  had 
been   found  to  take  their  place.     Was  that,  the 
greatest  charity  to  the  greatest,  number?    It  was 
a  fallacy  to  state   that  Parliament   had  thrown 
on  the  education  authority  the  duty  of  educat- 
ing the  blind,   and  it  was  equally  fallacious  tc 
sav  that  there   was   no   State   provision   for   the 
adult  blind.    If  any  man,  blind  or  not  blind,  was 
unable  to  support  himself,  the  guardians  of  the 
poor  were  bound  to  support  him.  and  if  he  was 
in  an  institution  like  that  the  guardians  of  the 


Q  V  r  save  ttie  signt  ot  individuals  tnere  was  no  piact 

^      \     poor  or  tlie  School  Board  were  bound  to  pay  for    in-  Bristol   where    they    could    honestly    send   a 

I  his  technical  education.     It  was  also  fallacious  |  blind  man  for  proper  advice  as  to  whathe  could 

|  to  say  that  the  institution  was  not  intended  for 

children,   and  he   asked  subscribers  to  bear  in 

mind  that  the  main  point  was  whether  it  was 

right  to  cease  educating  children  of  the  youngest 

age.     The  institution  was  originated  py  philan- 
thropic men  who  wished  a  religious  instruction 

given,  and  it  was  so  stated  plainly  in  the  Act  of 

Parliament.     They  would  be  giving  up  a  great 

trust,  which  had  been  handed  down  to  them  for 

more  than  a  hundred  years,  if  they  ceased  to  do 

their  duty  in  that  respect.     (Applause.)     There 

was    ample    space    if    the    Bristol  public  were 

anxious  to  accommodate  both  the  children  and 

the  adults.    There  was  a  piece  of  ground  adjoin 

ing  which  he  should  like  to  see  purchased,  and 

the  adult  out-workers  could  be  established  there. 

The   only   blemish   in  the    institution   was  the 

small  playing  space.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  J.  STORRS  PRY  seconded  the  resolution, 

and  said  he  did  not  approach  the  question  in  a 

partisan  spirit.    He  had  come  to  the  conclusion 

That  Col.  Savile's  view  of  the  question  was  the 

right  one.     He  thought  it  would  be  a  cause  for 

great  regret  if  the  young  people  under  16  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  benefits  of  that  asylum.     (Ap- 

plause.)    Having  emphasised  the  importance  of      'TH?TCtrr/"\T,     JUNE       2t)j 

the  training  of  the  young,   he   said  that  if  the  ,'    '  un-lwlvlJ 


do  next.  It  was  a  serious  thing  to  say,  but  it  was 
true.  There  had  been  under  that  roof  no  special 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  the  blind,  and 
bow  they  could  be  helped.  He  hoped  after  the 
decision  that  day  all  parties  would  work  to 
gether  harmoniously  for  the  good  of  the 
institution. 

The  amendment  was  by  leave  withdrawn  ir 
favour  of  one  by  Mr  CONSTABLE,  seconded  by 
Mr  COOKE-HTJRLE,  stipulating  that  separate 
accounts  should  be  kept  for  the  three  branches 
of  the  asylum  work,  and  that  not  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  income  should  be  applicable  for 
the  education,  maintenance,  and  general  ex 
penses   of  the   blind   under  16. 

Col.  SAVILE  promised  that  the  committee 
would  consider  the  matter,  and  the  amendment 
was  withdrawn. 

The  resolution  for  retaining  the  children  was 
carried,  four  voting  against. 
i      The  proceedings  lasted  over  two  hours. 
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children  were  put  under  the  education  authority 
they  would  have  to  be  collected  from  all  parts 
of  the  city,  and  put  in  one  centre,  or  they  would 
have  to  be  dealt  with  in  smaller  numbers  in 
different  schools.  Both  systems  would  be  un- 
desirable. The  blind  children  needed  the 
fostering  care,  not  merely  of  an  institution  but 
of  a  home,  in  which  they  could  live,  and  then- 
welfare  watched  over.  This  would  be  impossible 
in  a  public  school.    (Applause.) 

Mr  CONSTABLE  said  the  real  difficulty  which 
faced  them  had  notbeen  touched ;  and  it  was  not 
a  difficulty  for  which  the  committee  were  re- 
sponsible. The  children  were  at  the  beck  and 
call  of  the  education  authority,  who  hael  sup- 
reme government  over  them.  The  asylum  had  a 
fixed  income  of  £1,650  a  year,  and  if  the  educa- 
tion authority  did  their  duty,  as  they  probably 
would,  the  buildings  must  be  -altered  and  im- 
proved, and  at  whose  expense? — the  adults.  So 
long  as  they  had  one  fund  and  one  building, 
there  would  be  a  constant  muddle  and  dispute 
as  to  accounts,  and  ultimately  the  adults  would 
go  to  the  wall.  The  committee  contemplated 
the  expenditure  of  £3,000  or  £4,000,  and  he  asked 
why  they  should  not  have  a  separate  building 
for  the  children,  and  keep  the  same  supervision 
over  them  that  they  had  now.  He  maintained 
that  the  intention  of  the  committee  was  to 
turn  the  institution  into  a  school  for  the  blind 
in  Bristol  and  the  district,  which  he  contended 
was  illegal.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  J.  COOKE-HTJRLE  moved  an  amend- 
ment "  That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  com- 
mittee to  carry  out  the  resolution  unanimously 
adopted  at  the  annual  meeting,  1902,  after  allow- 
ing reasonable  time  to  the  new  Education  Com- 
mittee for  making  arrangements  to  carry  out 
the  duties  imposed  upon  them  by  statutes  for 
educating  blind  children."  He  attached  as  much 
importance  as  anyone  to  the  education  of  the 
children,  but  so  long  as  it  could  be  met  entirely 
by  public  funds  it  was  a  mistake  to  take  so 
much  of  the  institution  funds  as  to  leave  an 
insufficient  amount  to  put  the  coping  stone  on 
their  training,  by  giving  them  a  thoroughly 
sound  technical  training.  It  was  said  that  ex- 
pert opinion  was  in  favour  of  retaining  the 
children  in  the  asylum,  but  Mr  King,  the 
representative  of  the  Educational  Department 
in  London,  said  "  No,  not  if  they  were  kept  in 
the  present  building."  Dealing  with  the  financial 
aspect  of  the  question,  he  said  that  if  they  kept 
on  the  children  and  did  as  the  committee 
wished,  it,  would  result  in  an  annual  deficit  of 
£828.  The  internal  arrangements  would  also 
have  to  be  re-modelled,  and  this  would  probably 
cost  £3,000.  The  total  deficit  would  be  over 
£900,  and  unless  they  increased  their  subscrip- 
tions to  that  extent  they  would  have  to  trench 
on  their  investments.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  DE  CARTERET  seconded  the  amend- 
ment, and  said  if  they  wished  to  keep  the 
children  they  should  collect  funds  for  a  new 
building.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  INSKIP  said  the  question  resolved  itself 
largely  into  one  of  sentiment.  There  seemed  to 
1>?  no  real  desire  to  send  away  the  children,  and 
there  was  power  under  recent  legislation  for  the 
retention  of  the  children,  and  for  a  contribu- 
,  tion  towards  their  maintenance  by  the  School 
Board.    (Applause.) 

Mr  MARK  WH I  TWILL  thought  it  Was  better 
to  accept  the  grant  from  the  education  authority. 
If  the  education  had  not  been  up  to  date  it 
ought  to  be  made  so,  anel  if  the  grown-up 
children  had  not  been  properly  taught  they 
lit  to  be.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  BUDGETT  spoke  of  the  importance  of  the 
adult  supply  being  fed  from  the  schools.  There 
;;.  difficulty  in  dealing  with  people  when  they 
reached  the  free  age  of  16. 

Mr  RICHARDSON  CROSS  hoped  that  the 
philanthropists  of  Bristol  and  the  neighbour- 
hood would  see  that  the  old  Blind  Asylum  <ji 
Bristol  woulrl  bo.  capable  of  carrying  on  the 
whole  work  of  the  blind  almost  from  the  cradle 
to  the  'grave.  One  of  the  great  difficulties  he  had 
List  was  what  to  do  with  peoph 
When   they   had    failed   tc 


1903. 

After  a  prolonged  discussion  yesterday, 
what  appears  to  be  the  basis  of  a  compro- 
mise was  arrived  at  regarding  the  future  i 
administration  of  the  Bristol  Blind  Asylum.  I 
The  subject  has  been  so  fully  discussed  in 
our  columns  during  the    past    few  weeks 
that  there  is  no  need  now  to  enter  into  a 
recapitulation  of  the  points  at  issue.    But 
the  regrettable  fact  has  been  apparent  that 
the  donors  and  subscribers  to  the  institu- 
tion   have    ranged    themselves    into    two 
camps,  and  the  conflict  of  opinion  threat- 
ened    to     be     provocative     of     influences 
prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  an  institution 
that  has   accomplished  excellent   work  in 
the  past,  and  is  probably  destined  to  build 
up   a  still  more  creditable  record  in  the 
future.     The  committee's  recommendation 
that  the  care  and  education  of  blind  per- 
sons under  sixteen  years  of  age  should  not 
be  discontinued  was  finally  adopted,  after 
two  amendments  had  been  proposed  and 
withdrawn.      The   adoption  of  the  recom- 
mendation was  not  wholly  unanimous,  for 
four   members    consistently  voted    against 
what  was  a  repudiation  of  the  resolution 
adopted  a  year  ago.     But  the  four  dissen- 
tients will  probably  concur  in  the  proposal, 
which  the  committee  promised  to  consider, 
that    separate    accounts    under    the    new 
rcqimc  necessitated  by  the  operation  of  the 

Education  Act  should  be  kept  for  the,  three 

branches  of  the  Asylum  work,  and  that  not 
more  than  one-third  of  the  income  should 
be  applicable  ior  the  education,  mainten 


THI<;  NEW  INSTITUTION. 

With  the  choice  of  the  commis- 
sioners unanimously  In  favor  of  tht» 
location  of  the  proposed  Industrial 
home  for  the, -blind. in  Saginaw,  thai, 
feature  of  it  may  be  regarded  as  praaj 
tlcally  settled.  It  is  now  up  to  the 
people  of  Saginaw  to  furnish  the  site.. 
It  is  said  that  from  seven  to  ten  acres] 
of  land  will  be  required,  and  this  must' 
he  furnished  free  to  the  state.  Thera: 
will  he  no  difficulty  Is  securing  this 
as  there  are  a  number  of  sites  avail- 
able. Sewerage,  water  connection 
and  railway  facilities  are  the  malnl 
considerations  that  are  to  govern  tha 
selection  of  a  s'ite  as  understood, 
The  selection  will  he  made  by  the 
commissioners.  Mr.  Van  Auken,  the 
president,  is  one  of  the  most  practi- 
cal and  active  business  men  in  Sagi- 
naw and  his  foresight  and  sagacity 
will  he  of  inestimable  value  In  not 
only  selecting  the  site  but  In  the  con- 
struction and  management  of  the 
building.    The     other    commissioners 


'  / 

are  men  who  are  vfery  highly  esteemed 
in  the  localities  in,  which  they  live. 

The  commission!  will  hold  its  next 
meeting  here  July-  6,  at  which  time 
the  matter  of  site  will  be  taken  up 
and  the  sites  which  citizens  have  to 
offer  for  the  consideration  of  the 
commission  should  'oe  presented  at 
that  time.  The  commission  will  mak<s 
its  selection  with  due  regards  for 
the  requirements  of  the  institution 
present  as  well  as  future,  and  that  It 
will  he  satisfactory  to  the  people  of 
the  city  goes  without  saying.  There 
will  be  no  contest  as  the  land  is  to  be 
donated.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of 
showing  the  commission  what  we 
have  to  offer  and  their  choice  is  bound 
to  be  satisfactory.  It  really  matters 
little  in  what  quarter  of  the  city  the 
Institution  is  located.  Its  needs  are 
the  main  consideration. 
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Music  fou  the  B^jyjo{  Music  forth* 

ancCand  general  expenses  of  blind  per-  g^^0™0f  ^^SSSfft^SS'* 


sons  under  the  age  of  sixteen.     The  com-houss'  Belgrave-sqimre.^ 


The  report 


sons  uiiuci  one  ago  uj.  ^j^vi^v,.".  '-"v  v-^^*  bouse,  ceis""0.^-:--.  ~,c  in  the  chair,  jrae  repui* 
mittee  did  not  yesterday  pledge  itself  to  Pf^^XVcoSSee'  Tot  ttJ ^  year  stated** 
abide  by  this  suggestion;  but  it  is  clear  "J^^MeS  bad  been  can- 


._  work  ot  trie  conep   u«.  "re",    n    ig7  „n  the  average, 
that  it  affords  the  elements  of  a  corn-pro-  lines.  The  number  of  popus  nan^^    Th9e.- 


it  affords  the  elements  oi  a  compro-  lines,  ■wenmmw  ^i- ?»-  —  .    Thaespci 

»«  honourable  to  both    sides,    -=tfJ^»l«bSrS 
which  has  desired  to  perpetuate  the  high  wore  £ii,702,  -which  le,t  a_c 


,  deficit  of  nearly  tbtl). 


,  complete  unanimity  ;   ^ no  substantial  ^/^^Vn^.fthe^ose'of  th« 
hoped  that  before  proposed  which 
oM„   mnrh,.s  «mi*Kl  institution^  Th<^ 

larger   5  ,   <™d  the?  aPF^J  ™, 


M3,  complete  uuauuuiujr  ,  that  no  substantial  wo^-u.  --  -  ,  ramose  of  tin 
and  it  is  to  be  sincerely  hoped  that  before  P*W*n^*^S  ™L  to"L  conclusion  that  » 
long    a,  mutually  acceptable  modus  ziveruli}  ^^ay  out  ol  the  to 


will  be  adonted. 


an    additions 
Wonlof  aHeast  £2,000  a  year.    - 


amount  ot  subscriptions  «*  "IwVon  of  the  mort?P?e  o 
a,1S°  W  fl'[  ^Svet  on  Motion  of  Prober 
the  college.  It  was  lcb"' V;.' .  Sir  John  Mar* el. 
dary.Webb-Peploe      seconded  by    ^JOarkOT  „  ^ 

Stirling,   and   supported .by  £rebe*    ^         ;n  its  pow 

,     L    _.- „    ™   mirmn.1  snbscnptiou  lli><.< 


or    interrupt.   ■     '■-       ■  ","    '     , 
our  to  increase  the  am* 
Etta*   amount."      This    was    seconded  g 
U   .i    r    Marston,   and  earned.    A  vote  oi  tbi 


piedf 
t« 

II.    - 

chiiiruian  closed  the  r>roceedine» 
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:artford  school  for  the  blind 

TS        ECONOMIES        QUESTIONED. 


»       Institution       Which       Saperi-tMea 

itself—  Uoiison*      fur      the     Opposition 

to  its  Management. 

onj   our  Special   Correspondent. 

Hartkoi!I),  Ct.,  Wednesday,  June  24. 
Ever  since  the  state  school  for  the  Mind 
is  established  in  this  city  there  had  been 
tire  or  less  criticism  of  it,  and  its  man- 
era    and    promoters.      The    school    lias 
long  its  supporters  some  prominent  Ilart- 
•«!    people,   -who   do  all    they   can   to   pre- 
it  the  value  "f  the  institution  to  the  pub* 
But  in  spite  of  every  effort  its  friends 
ke,  the  critics  hold  their  ground.  It  has. 
m  said  that  The  Republican  is  not  quite 
r  in  its  treatuieut  of  the  matter,  as  the 
per,   through  its  correspondent,  has  re- 
nted upon  the  character  of  the  institution 
hout  presenting  the  facts.  As  the  sub- 
t   has    recently    been    before   the    public 
discussion,  through  a  bill  presented  to 
Connecticut  Legislature,  you  may  think 
s  an  opportune  time  to  put  before  your 
d<is  some  ct  the  facts  relating  to  this 
titution. 

devious   to   1893   the   blind   children   in 

oneoticut  were  sent  to  the  Perkins  in- 

totiou    in    Boston,    providing    they  were 

gible,   and   the   parents  or  guardians  so 

sired;  the  state  paying  the  required  fee, 

the  child  was  a  state  ward.  This  was 

;  sole  provision  for  the  education  of  the 

nd.  In  that  year  Mrs  Emily  Wells  Fos- 

•,  becoming  interested  in  some  blind  poor 

ildren  (with  the  assistance  of  some  char- 

ble  women)  opened  a  nursery  foe  them. 

e    interested    as    her    co-worker    F.    E. 

eveland,  a  lawyer  in  Hartford,  who  had 

en  blind  from  his  early  manhood.  Upon 

ir  presentation  of  the  matter,  the  Legis- 

ure  of  that  year  passed  an  act  creating 

'state  board  of  education  for  the  blind. 

i  had  been  arranged,  the  board  consisted 

the  governor,  the  chief  justice  and  two 

jer    members,    to    be    appointed    by    the 

vernor.    The    then    governor    appointed 

rs  Foster  and   Mr  Cleveland.   The  Leg- 

ature  of  that  year  further  provided  that 

a   state    should    pay    $800    per   year   for 

ch  of  its  wards  to  cover  cost  of  schooling 

d   care,   an   allowance  of  $80  additional 

r  year   for   clothes,   aud   for  trausporta- 

u  when  the  hoard  found  such  expenditure 

L-essary. 

Fhe  board  of  education  for  the  blind  es- 
alished  a  school  for  the  adult  blind  on 
etherstield  street,  and  a  kindergarten  on 

yluin  street.  The  Legislature  has  given 
?se  institutions  an  appropriation  of  $30,- 
[)  previous  to  this  year,  and  the  hist  Leg- 
ature  has  just  made  an  appropriation  of 
5,000.  In  addition  a  provision  is  made 
it  each  pupil  upon  finishing  a  course  in 
i  industrial  school  may  draw  from  the 
ite  any  sum  not  exceeding  $200  to  be 
ed  for  material  in  setting  up  business, 
should  be  stated  thai  *iie  $3U0  per  cap- 
is.  in  the  case  of  men,  limited  to  three 
a  is.  but  for  the  women  the  time  is  un- 
lited. 

The  last  report  (biennial)  shows  the  nuin- 
r  of  pupils  in  the  kindergarten  during 
■0  years  to  be  80,  and  for  the  two  years 

e  report  of  the  industrial  department 
ows  43  pupils.  Tnere  is,  however,  no 
iy  of  finding  out  by  the  reports  how 
any  teachers  or  officers  are  employed, 
id  salaries  and  wages  are  lumped,  so  that 
one  knows  how  much  salary  is  paid  to 
y  of  the  employes.  It  is  reported  that 
bv  Charles  H.  Jones,  superintendent  and 
countant  of  the  industrial  department, 
ceives  only  $600  a  year.  When  it  is 
nsidered  that  four  members  of  his  fam- 
•  live  at  the  school,— one,  a  daughter,  on 
salary  as  matron,  and  another  as  a  help- 
,  this  seems  a  large  enough  sum. 
In  the  industrial  department  the  pupils 
am  chair-seating,  mattress-making,  the 
anufacture  of  brooms.  The  girls  learn 
i  much  handiwork  as  possible  for  them 
ith  no  eyesight, — basket  weaving,  etc. 
here  is  also  a  department  of  printing, 
his  is  one  of  the  points  of  contention, 
•om  the  tact  that  the  department  is  an 
tpense  and  that  there  is  no  need  for  blind 
jople  to  learn  the  small  part  they  can 
jssibly  learn  in  that  line  of  business, 
nee  there  is  little  chance  of  their  secur- 


'  ing  work  outside  the  school,  and,  moreover, 
that  the  blind,  or  those  with  defective  eye- 
sight, should  not  be  allowed  to  run  the 
risk  of  injury  to  the  hands  that  is  incurred 
in  feeding  a  press,  as  their  hands  must 
serve  for  eyes  in  so  many  ways,  and  it  is 
only  feeding  press  and  folding  that  is  pos- 
sible for  the  blind  to  perform  in  the 
process  of  printing.  So  the  critics  look 
upon  this  department  as  a  piece  of  bad 
management  and  hold  that  the  expense  is 
not  warranted.  An  effort  to  meet  expenses 
of  this  department  is  made  by  publishing  a 
magazine,  Folks  and  Tales,  which  sells  for 
10  cents  per  copy.  It  is  impossible  for 
them  successfully  to  compete  with  the  pop- 
ular magazines  of  the  day,  and  as  every 
one  who  experiments  sooner  or  later  learns, 
any  organ  of  special  propaganda  must 
have  a  good  endowment  or  many  liberal 
ti  lends  behind  it  in  order  to  publish.  The 
critics  hold  that  the  taxpayers  ought  not 
to  be  called  upon  to  help  support  this  de- 
p.irtnemt,— certainly  not  without  further  in- 
vestigation. 

A  petition  was  brought  to  the  Legisla- 
ture: this  year  to  remove  these  schools  from 
under  the  inspection  of  the.  state  board  of 
charities  and  place  them  under  the  sole 
supervision  of  the  state  board  of  education 
for  the  blind.  This  is  a  point  the  man- 
agers of  these  schools  have  been  contend- 
ing for  from  the  first.  In  a  report  for 
1805,   written   by   Mr  Cleveland,   he  says: 

There  are  many  reasons  why  such  an  insti- 
tution should  not  be  under  the  direct  man- 
agement, of  the  state;  but  care  has  been  taken 
In  its  organization  to  provide  for  proper  rep- 
resentation of  the  state  board  of  education  of 
the  blind  on  its  board  of  trustees,  and  the 
state,  through  the  members  of  this  board, 
will  at  all  times  have  a  controllng  voice  In 
the  management  of  its  affairs. 
It  is  quite  unlikely  that  the  governor  or 
the  chief  justice  is  going  to  give  much 
time  or  thought  to  such  a  small  piece,  of 
work.  Naturally  the  business  •  would  be 
left  to  the  two  appointees,  Mr  Cleveland 
and  Mrs  Foster.  The  latter  is  secretary  of 
the  board,  on  a  salary,  reported  to  be  $1800 
a  year.  She  has  a  room  at  the  capitol  with 
all  the  office  conveniences.  This  close  cor- 
poration would  surely  invite  criticism.  Why 
should  this  school  object  to  the  same  in- 
spection that  is  made  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  institution? 

They  quote  Mr  Anagnos's  objection  to 
the  inspection  of  the  Massachusetts  state 
board  of  charities,  but  Mr  Anagnos  simply 

preferred  inspection  by  a  state  board  of 
education,  claiming  that  his  is  an  educa- 
tional institution,  and  does  not  come  under 
the  head  of  charities.  In  his  case  the  point 
was  well  taken,  for  he  admits  no  pupils 
that  are  defective,  and  the  institution  js 
open  only  during  the  school  year.  He  would 
still  be  under  proper  state  inspection, 
whereas  the  Connecticut  school  would  be 
under  no  inspection  except  from  those  who 
had  a  special  interest  in  it.  They  would  i 
have  full  powers  over  themselves.  Twice  ! 
they  have  petitioned  the  Legislature  to  re- 
move the  oversight  of  the  board  of  chari- 
ties. It  would  seem  advisable  for  them  to 
invite  more  supervision,  rather  than  less, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  state  has  been 
so  generous,  and  to  remember  that  the  tax-- 
payers  have  some  interest  in  the  matter. 

The  institution  claims  that  up  to  March, 
1902,  there  were  35  graduates  outside  the 
school  who  are  self-supporting.  This  is  a 
good  showing  for  the  10  years,  and  war- 
ranted the  effort.  It  would  be  easy  to  veri- 
fy this  statement,  and  the  school  and  shops 
should  invite  state  investigation  along  all 
the  line  of  their  work,  instead  of  seeking 
to  confine  knowledge  to  the  members  of 
their  own  circle.  Mr  Cleveland  has  left 
Hartford,  and  Elisha  I.  Steele  of  Torring- 
ton  is  appointed  in  his  place. 

There  is  a  great  work  to  be  done  in  edu- 
cating and  training  the  blind,  and  the  in- 
stitution here  would  receive  hearty  support 
tn  every  direction  if  it  would  satisfy  the 
public  that  the  management  is  up  to  a  prop- 
er standard.  With  all  the  affairs  prac- 
tically in  the  hands  of  two  members,  and  i 
of  tltcm  receiving  a  large  salary  Jor  t 
work  connected  with  an  institution  that 
shows  only  a  total  of  70  pupils  for  two 
years,  and  with  their  insistent  objection 
in  regular  state  inspection,  they  cannot  f 
fail  to  arouse  opposition  to  their  methods. 
I'i ,!•  principle  advocated  by  the  opponents 
Of  the  bill  is  founded  on  experience  and 
king  practice.  It  is  a  sound  general  prin- 
ciple that  all  institutions  which  receive 
money  from  the  state  should  be  under  some 
supervision    from    a     body    outside    them- 


selves. The  state  as  a  giver  has  a  right  to 
see  for  itself  how  the  money  is  used.  It 
is  curious  how  1  his  board  insists  upon  su- 
pervising its  own  work.  For  the  best  in- 
icrest  of  the  blind  in  our  state  it  must  be 
hoped  they  will  see  how  absurd  their  con- 
tention is. 


THE  TEACHING  OF  ADULT  BLIND. 

Movent     Movement     tor    the    Kitomlon 
of    the    State    Aasistanee. 

To   the  Editof  of   The  Republican:— 

In  the  issue  of  June  6,  the  Boston  letter 
has  n  paragraph  about  the  work  by  and  for 
the  blind,  to  which  I  would  like  to  add  a 
lew  words  of  explanation.  The  writer 
speaks  of  the  recent  movement  at  the  state- 
house  for  a  work  to  be  done  among  the 
adult  blind,  the  object  of  which  is  to  ex- 
tend similar  privileges  as  those  enjoyed 
at  the  Perkius  institution  to  others  who 
labor  under  the  same  disadvantage  of  blind- 
ness. There  are  nearly  4000  blind  per- 
sons in  Massachusetts,  and  a  large  propor- 
tion, probably  over  80  per  cent,  have  not 
had  guch  privileges  open  to  them  as  the 
Perkins  institution  supplies  to  a  few.  There 
are  several  reasons  for  this.  One  is  that 
between  80  and  00  per  cent  of  them  are 
over  10  years  of  age,  and  that  is  the  age 
limit  for  admission  to  the  Perkins  insti- 
tution and  Massachusetts  school  for  the 
blind. 

Compare  the  provision  made  by  the  peo- 
ple of  New  Eugland,  through  state  appro- 
priations and  otherwise,  for  education  and 
other  advantages  for  sighted  people,  with 
those  provided  for  the  blind.  Is  there  a 
seeing  person  in  New  England  who  is  de- 
nied educational  advantages  such  as  he 
can  best  profit  by,  and  are  best  adapted  to 
his  needs  and  abilities,  simply  because  he 
or  she  is  19  years  old  or  overV  I  doubt  it. 
But  this  is  the  position  in  which  the  blind 
are  placed  by  the  rules  of  the  only  school 
for  the  blind  in  Massachusetts.  This  does 
not  seem  to  indicate  that  the  aims  of  edu- 
cation are  as  yet  so  profoundly  conceived 
and  thoroughly  carried  out  by  those  who 
have  thought  out  and  demonstrated  the 
purpose  and  results  of  education  in  their 
specialty,  that  of  educating  the  blind  of 
New  England,  as  they  should  be.  In  a  few 
rare  cases  a  blind  person  can  receive  a 
fine  education  in  a  school  or  college  for  the 
seeing,  but  the  fact  that  one  with  suffi- 
cient means,  ability  and  previous  training 
can  accomplish  this  difficult  task  under  the 
still  remaining  disadvantage  of  lack  of 
sight,  is  no  reason  why  those  without  suf- 
ficient means,  ability  and  previous  training 
to  enable  them  to  go  through  college,  should 
be  denied  the  advantages  of  such  educa- 
tional privileges  as  are  enjoyed  at  the  Per- 
kins institution.  It  is  by  no  means  rare 
for  individuals  who  could  be  greatly  bene- 
fited by  even  a  short  course  of  study  at  the 
Perkins  institution  to  be  refused  this  privi- 
lege for  no  other  reason  than  that  they 
have  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  reach  the 
age  of  19  years  before  applying  for  it.  In 
some  cases  they  do  not  know  of  the  insti- 
tution until  they  are  19,  and  in  some  cases 
they  lose  their  sight  while  in  their  teens, 
and  are  not  ready  to  go  there  until  it  is 
too  late. 

Quite  aside  from  the  literary,  musical 
and  general  educational  part  of  the  insti- 
tution, there  is  a  workshop  and  salesroom 
under  the  same  directorship  as  the  school 
proper.  The  19-years'  age  limit  which  keeps 
many  out  of  the  school  department  does  hot 
apply  to  this  department,  for  it  is  for 
adults;  but  there  are  other  obstacles  which 
prevent  its  doing  a  work  at  all  commen- 
surate with  the  needs,  and  it  is  principal- 
ly the  narrow  limitations  under  which  this 
work  is  carried  on  that  has  induced  a  band 
of  the  best  men  and  women  of  Boston  to 
seek  to  extend  similar  privileges  and  oppor- 
tunities  to  other  blind  persons  of  Massa- 
chusetts, who  can  profit  by  them.  Of  the 
more  than  3000  adult  blind  of  Massachu- 
setts, only  about  15  are  granted  employ- 
ment in  the  workshop  connected  with  the 
Perkins  institution,  the  only  workshop  for 
the  blind  in  Massachusetts,  or  in  New  En- 
gland, except  the  Connecticut  industrial 
home  at  Hartford,  which  is  referred  to  by 
the  writer  of  the  Boston  letter.  This  has 
been  started  and  kept  going  by  some  of  the 
most  generous,  self-saciyticing,  disinterest- 
ed individuals  in  the  world.  I  know  them 
personally  and  1  know  their  work  and  their 
motives.  Their  wisdom  has  indeed  been 
painfully  acquired,  but  their  true  and  pa- 
tient benevolence  and  unselfishness  has 
been  unflagging,  and  the  beneficent  work 
of  the  establishment  now  demonstrates 
the  wisdom  of  the  movement. 

The  trustees  of  the  Perkins  institution 
say  in  one  of  their  recent  reports  that  they 
deeply  regret  that  they  cannot  extend  the 
privilege  of  their  workshop  "to  several 
others  who  have  applied  for  it  and  who 





were  Dotn  capable  and  eager  to  earntheir 
living  through  their  own  exertions.  in 
anotner  report  we  read:  "These"  (the  15 
employed  in  the  workshop  and  many 
others,  who  are  equally  well  fitted  to  do 
good  work  and  no  less  eager  to  obtain  reg- 
ular employment,  are  in  need  of  sucb  as 
Stance  as  can  be  given  to  them,  not  in 
tie  fom  of  cbarity,  but  in  the  shape  of 
work."  That  is  good.  Let  us  carry  it  out, 
but  let  us  not  stop  there  for  some  are  too 
old,   too   ill   or  too   feebfe  to   work  much. 

" Theanew  organization  is  called  "The  Mas- 
sachusetts   association    for  .promoting   the 
interests  of  the  adult  blind.       Iheir  motro 
an?  aim    is    to    help    the    blind  to  help 
fhemselves      Their  work  so  far  has  been 
conservative  and  intelligent,  guided  by  the 
experience  of  the   past,   but  full  of  good 
bopesandvvishes  for  the  future     They  ap- 
nHed   to  the  Legislature  for  the   appoint- 
ment by  the  governor  of  a  commission,  to 
investigate  the  condition  of  the  adult  blind 
and   to   inquire   into   means   and   methods 
whereby  their  condition  may  be  ameliorat- 
ed     The  bill  which  has  been  passed  also 
t,"ovides  that  the  commission  shall  consider 
and  report  upon  the  expediency  of  the  es- 
tablishment by  the  state  of  an  industrial 
tm  fin?  school  or  other  institution  for  the 
adit  blind.     The  director  of  the  Perkins 
institution  has  placed  himself  on  record  as 
favoring  this  bill.     The  membership  list  is 
spreading 'throughout  the  state.     Any  who 
Se  willing  to  show  their  interest  by  becom- 
ing members  of  the  association  can  do  so 
bv  sendine  their  names  to  the  secretary, 
Mrs    A    P.   Spaulding.  3042    Washington 
street,  Roxbury.    Further  information  con- 
cerning   the    association    can    be   obtained 
from  the  same  source.     There  is  no  mem- 
Khip T  fee.   but.   like   "the   South   Boston 
managers"  they  "prudently   seek   to.  make 
the    whole    community    Interested    in    the 
training  of  the  blind,  and  to  draw  needful 
funds   from    private   liberality    "?  J^Vnl 
in   the   form   of  state  appropriation.     The 
state  Would  do  a  part  of  the  work    but  it 
«bnnld    be    supplemented    bv    othe'.     gins. 
Th"  following  quotation  is  from  a  circular 
recentlv   issued   by  the   association:- 
After"  careful    consideration    of    ways    and 

dTSfeS  Su?  n^K^u.Yoe  w?fe'- 
w'\$A  that  0} *tb °  40§f)  blind  In  Massaehu- 
Ipit ;  8fi ner  eent  are  adults,  and  a  large  pro- 
portion oWese  need  to  be  taught  self-sup- 
portlns  trades- 

The  officers  of  the  association  are  as  fol- 
low,: President,  Edward  Cummmgs;  vice- 
i^Bi/iovits  William  P.  Fowler  and  Samuel 
FEiSi ttSSS,  Mary  Morton  Kehew; , 
secretary.  A.  P.  Spaulding;  agent.  O.  F.  F. 
Camnbe'll:  Other  active  members  of  the 
rnS\  are-  B.  H.  Clement.  M.  J.  Doody, 
A  "F  Estabrook,  Paul  Revere  Frothmg- 
^«T  't?  W  Hartwell.  M.  R.  Hodder,  Sam- 
uel F  Hubbard  Albert  Marshall  Jones. 
\  A  Manning,  B.  D.  Mead.  Annette  P. 
Rogers  Francis  H.  Rowley.  PaulineAgas- 
Sz"Shaw   John  Shepard,  Charlotte  Barrell 

W0reF    F.    Campbell,   son  of  Dr   F.   J. 
Campbell,   principal  of  the  Royal  normal 

blind  beconip  self-supporting.  kynopsis 
of  °  he  loot  me:  The  methods  pursued  at  the 
lU-al  normal. college  and  academy  of  J«J 
Bic  for  the  blind,  Loudon,  KnR-,t?e.tate 

tained  bv  past  students  of  the  Koyai  nor 

become  self-supporting.  M>  M- 

Worcester,  June  23,  1903 
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Teaching  the  Blind. 

An  Excellent  Article  by  a  Blind  Man 

Who  Has  Won  Honors  by 

Good  Work. 

Mr.  H.  Randolph  Latimer  was  graduated 
from  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind 
a  number  of  years  ago  and  lie  has  won 
a  college  degree  by  painstaking  work. 
He  has  been  engaged  in  teaching  In  Balti- 
more. The  fact  that  he  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  his  work  should  make  the  fol- 
lowing article  of  interest  and  value  to 
everyone,  and  especially  to  those  unac- 
quainted with  this  special  line  of  educa- 
tion: 


The  Education  of  the  Blind. 

There  is  a  prevailing  misconception 
among  the  public  at  large  to  the  effect 
that  the  blind  are  taught  by  seme  mi- 
raculous method,  that  they  learn  In  some 
mysterious  way  through  the  medium  of 
the  sixth  sense. 

This  Is  a  great  mistake,  aud  the  sooner 
it  and  all  like  notions  are  eradicated 
from  the  public  mind  the  better  it  will 
be  for  the  blind  themselves. 

The  methods  by  which  these  children 
are  taught  do  not  differ  essentially  from 
those  employed  in  the  instruction  of  nor- 
mal boys  and  girls.  Their  appliances 
are,  of  course,  adapted  to  the  sense  of 
touch  rather  than  that  of  sight;  but,  like 
other  children,  they  receive  their  instrue 
tlou  orally,  get  it  from  books  or  find  it  In 
the  school  of  experience.  Their  lessons 
are  assigned  from  day  to  day,  and  their 
recitations  are  both  oral  aud  written. 
They  think  and  feel  just  as  other  chil- 
dren do,  and  are  spurred  on  by  a  like 
ambition  to  equal  or  surpass  their  com- 
panions in  every  undertaking. 

Since  the  sense  of  touch  is  more  circum- 
scribed and  less  rapid  than  that  of  sight, 
their  knowledge  along  certain  lines  is  ac- 
quired with  much  greater  difficulty  and 
much  less  rapidity,  nevertheless  what  they 
lose  in  quantity  they  make  up  for  in  quality. 
They  know  more  thoroughly  than  the  aver- 
age child  what  they  have  learned;  and 
it  is  probably  due  not  to  any.  compen- 
sating sixth  sense,  but  rather  to  the  fact 
that  the  lack  of  sight  carries  with  it  a 
corresponding  lack  of  distracting  agencies. 
They  are  thus  better  enabled  to  give  their 
undivided  attention  to  whatever  task  is  set 
before  them.  It  is,  of  course,  impossiblu 
for  any  congenitally  blind  child  to  have  :i 
true  conception  of  color,  transparency  or 
any  other  property  of  matter  perceived 
only  through  the  sense  of  sight,  tie  can, 
at  best,  have  of  it  some  mental  fiction 
known  only  to  himself  and  impossible  of 
commuuication  to  others.  Such  a  fictiou 
however,  answers  all  practical  purposes, 
and  those  who  strive  for  anything  further 
In  this  direction  are  searching  for  the 
"Red  Carbuncle." 

Since  there  is  no  community  of  blind 
children,  they  must  be  gathered  into  suit- 
ably located  boarding  schools,  during  their 
primary  aud  grammar  school  years,  where 
they  may  acquire  the  proverbial  "three 
R's."  Having  thus  mastered  the  use  of  ail 
appliances  necessary  to  their  acquisition 
of  knowledge,  they  are  able  to  pursue  their 
studies  along  with  other  students  in  any 
high  school,  college  or  university,  with 
the  one  exception,  that  the  scarcity  of  ad 
vanced  text  books  in  tangible  type  makes 
It,  at  present,  aud  is  likeiy  to  for  serin- 
time  to  come,  necessary  for  each  blind  stu- 
dent to  have  a  special  reader. 


The  question,  "By  whom  should  such  a 
reader  be  paid?"  has  often  been  asked. 
This  expense,  beyond  all  doubt,  should  be 
met  by  the  public  treasury.  The  state,  \t 
good  and  useful  citizenship  Is  its  aim,  Is 
bound  to  educate  its  afflicted  children  as 
well  as  its  normal  ones,  even  though  sucn 
education  requires  a  much  greater  expendi- 
ture. It  is  only  just  to  the  blind  student 
that  he  be  placed  as  far  as  possible  on  an 
equal  footing  with  his  seeing  competitors;1 
but  to  do  for  him  more  than  this  tends  to- 
ward pauperization,  and  should  therefore 
be  carefully  avoided. 

Individual  blind  children,  just  as  truly 
as  individual  seeing  ones,  are  capable  of 
taking  an  education  such  as  will  fit  them 
to  enter  almost  any  sphere  of  life.  Though 
there  are  no  sufficient  statistles  on  the  sub- 
ject, we  are  of  the  opinion  that  as  great 
a  proportion  of  the  blind  as  of  the  seeing 
become  self-supporting. 

The  schools  for  the  blind  throughout  our 
country,  when  correctly  classified,  are  a 
part  of  the  public  school  system  and  not 
a  branch  of  charity;  though  they  are  often 
so  considered  by  kind  hearted  persons  of 
misguided  intellect. 

When  the  mass  of  our  citizens  learn  to 
look  upon  each  blind  person  as  a  real  hu- 
man being  and  cease  to  regard  him  as 
some  Interesting  variety  of  biped,  not  yet 
classified  by  zoologists,  these  handicapped 
members  of  society  will  prove  themselves 
no  mean  match  for  the  worthiest  of  their 
more   fortunate   fellows. 

H.  RANDOLPH  LATIMER. 
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SOME    CURIOUS 
FACTS  ABOLrT 


COLORS 

IF  PURPLE  walls  and  a  red-tinted 
window  surrounded  you  for  a 
month,  with  no  color  but  purple 
around  you.  by  the  end  of  that  time 
you  would  be  a  madman.  No  matter 
how  strong  your  brain  might  be,  it 
would  not  stand  the  strain,  and  it  is 
doutbful  if  you  would  ever  recover 
your  reason.  For  purple  is  the  most 
dangerous  color  there  is— in  its  effects 
on  the  brain,  which  it  reaches  by  way 
of  the  nerves  of  the  eye. 

A  splash  or  two  of  any  other  color 
in  the  room  would  save  your  reason 
for  some  time  longer,  but  dead  purple 
would  kill  you  eventually,  as  surely 
as  would  foul  air.  Scarlet  is  as  bad, 
but  scarlet  has  a  different  effect.  It 
produces  what  is  called  homicidal 
mania— a  madness  that  drives  its  vic- 
tim to  kill  his  fellows,  especially  his 
nearest  relatives.  Even  on  animals 
scarlet  has  this  effect.  It  will  drive  a 
bull  or  a  tiger  to  charge  a  naked 
spear.  But  purple,  on  the  contrary, 
brings  on  melancholy  or  suicidal 
mania. 

Blue,  as  long  as  there  is  no  trace  of 
red  in  it,  stimulates  the  brain  and 
helps  it.  but  its  effect  on  your  nerves, 
if  you  are  saturated  with  it,  and  can- 
not get  away  from  it,  is  terrible.  Sci- 
entists 'lass  blue  as  a  kind  of  drug  in 
Its    effects    on    the    brain. 

It  excites  the  imagination,  and  gives 
a   craving   for   music   and   stagecraft, 

but  it  has  a  reaction  that  wrecks 
the  nerves.  If  you  doubt  it,  stare 
hard  for  a  few  minutes  at  a  large 
sheet  of  bright  blue  paper  or  cloth— 
not  flowers,  for  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  green  in  their  blue— and  you  will 
find  that  it  will  make  your  eyes  ache, 
and  give  you  a  restless,  uneasy  feel- 
ing. 

Green,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the 
king  of  colors,  and  no  amount  of  it 
can  do  any  harm.  On  the  contrary,  it 
soothes  the  whole  system,  and  pre- 
serves the  eyesight.  If  you  were  shut 
up  in  an  artificial  green  light  for  a 
month  it  would  develop  your  eyesight 
immensely,  but  it  would  be  fatal,  be- 
cause when  you  returned  to  the 
world  you  would  be  utterly  unable  to 
stand  ordinary  lights  and  colors,  and 
you  would  certainly  contract  oph- 
thalmia, or  possibly  destroy  the  optic 
nerve  altogether,  unless  you  were 
very  mindful  to  take  great  care. 

Most  people  imagine  the  sky,  in 
clear  weather,  to  be  blue.  It  is  really 
white,  tinged  with  green.  It  is  only 
the  distance  and  clearness  which 
make  it  seem  blue. 

Green  is  so  soothing  that  it  makes 
a  big  difference  in  the  length  of  an 
illness,  helping  the  system  to  fight  the 
disease,  and  nearly  all  hospital  wards 
have  every  possible  detail  about  them 
[colored  green.  Sage  green  is  the  most 
soothing  tint  of  ajl;  metallic  grieen, 
however,   is  by  no. means  so  good. 

Solitary  confinement  in  a  yellow  cell 
lor  six  weeks  will  hopelessly  weaken 
any  system,  and  produce  chronic  hys- 
teria. A  long  course  of  it  will  pro- 
duce foolish  lunacy,  and  even  on  a 
guinea  pig  or  a  rabbit  will  drive  the 
animal    at    last    to    bite    and    wound 


Itself,  or  reduce  it  to  such  a  state  of 
nervousness  that  it  will  die  of  sheer 
iright    if   suddenly   startled. 

One  the  other  hand,  if  you  are  not 
smothered  with  it.  yellow  is  thf; 
healthiest,  cheeriest  color  there  is. 
and  will  make  a  dark  room  bright 
and  habitable,  when  even  green 
would  be  cold  and  depressing.  But 
to  be  well  "soused"  with  yellow,  day 
and  night,  and  to  be  unabe  to  get 
away  from  it,  would  bring  you  to 
nervous  madness  within  two  months 
at  the  outside. 

Sheer  dead  white,  unbroken,  will 
destroy  your  eyesight  as  surely  as 
"cataract"  would  if  you  are  exposed 
to-  it  for  a  few  days — a  week  at  the 
latest.  It  kills  the  optic  nerves,  and 
the  sight  goes  out  like  a  candle,  while 
the  effect  on  the  brain  is  so  madden- 
ing that  blindness  is  almost  a  relief. 

This  is  why  Arctic  explorers  have 
to  wear  colored  "goggles"  of  green- 
tinted  glass,  otherwise  "snow  blind- 
ness," as  it  is  called,  and  which  is 
really  "white  blindness."  is  almost  a 
certainty.  Even  in  the  Polar  regions, 
though,  the  white  is  not  complete. 
The  sky  breaks  it.  If  it  did  not.  no 
man  could  keep  his  eyesight  there 
without  glasses. 


-who  became    blind.     When   they  harl    fM.iled 
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Hoard  to  Meet  and  Approve   Plana  for 

thr  nfw  Btirrainw. 

Special  to  The  News.  -      ,,,-  * 

Austin,  TexTTune'^-^TTJoard  of  man- 
agers of  the  State  Blind  Institute  will  meet 
tomorrow  night  or  Saturday  morning  and 
finally  approve  flie  pJUj  for  the  new  build- 
ing at    that    institution!  as   authorized    bj 

thThHlaLnesKihV^fvirt/alLv    boon    approved 
and  the  "ardTi^ut*Wo  advertisements 

for  bids  to  con\trutet  the  building. 

The    Legislature    appropriated    $60,000   for 
the  Blind  Institute  and  $4o,00Og^  it  ^ill  be 
ueed  for  a  badly  needed  nexs ^hidlding.  The 
remainder  will  go  for  the  ^u^'^o nae° 
ditional  grounds  arid  eo^ipofnt  for  the  nei 
structure  and   make  the   0*   building   con 
form   to   the  changes  resulflng  from  mo^ 

r°The  boards  of  the  institution  have  lot 
prayed  and  petitioned  lor  »£W  building^ 
and  more  vard  room.  As  it  now  is  m 
sXo™  badly  crowded,  \n  fact  unhealthj 
while  there  is  but  very  little  room  for  . 
play     ground,     not    being    one-tenth    larg% 

eiBlind'  children  need  lots  of  roorn  for  ex4 
ercise    and    have    less    than    others^  wm 
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JU14  26  1903- 


Laurence  Smith,  a  tey^year-old  boy 
living  at  Whitestone,  is  now  totally 
blind  as  the  result  of  the  "^xplonon  of 
»"giaa»  ifire  cracker  bn>5unday.  He 
lighted  the  fuse  and  when  the  cracker 
did  not  go  off  he  went  to  investigate. 
Just  as  the  lad  was  bending  over  the 
cracker  it   exploded   with    the   terrible 

From 


LOCATION   FOR  BLINaJ^QTITUT E. 

Now  that  it  is   determined   that  the 
industp^l  mjAitute  for  the  blind  is  to 
be  leffcateVf  ^jjekinaw,   the  matter  of  I 
selecting  $.  suitable  site  is  a  subject  of 
next   importance   and   is   receiving   the 
attention  of  the  city's  officials  and  the 
public.     Several   sites   have   been   sug- 
gested; but  the  only  one,  which  seems 
to    meet   with    most   favor,    is    Merrill 
park.     The    News    joins    in    the    belief 
tlint   this  i3  a  good  lecnllon,  out  does 
not  wish  to  be  understood  as  being  ir- 
revocably  committed    to    Merrill    park. 
The  proposal  of  this  park,  both  by  the 
press    and   public,    has    thus    far   been 
rather  in  the  nature  of  a  tentative  sug- 
gestion, with   the  purpose  of  bringing 
out  ideas  as  to  other  locations  that  may 
be  still  more  available.     The  desire  is 
of  course   to   secure   the  best   possible 
site  obtainable  within  the  city  for  what 
Is  to  be  a  permanent  institution.     With 
1  diit>  enaTn  view  there  should  be  neither 
haste   nor    superficial    investigation    of 
ground   favorable   for    the   building   of 
such  an  institution. 

In  addition  to  Merrill  park,  sites  at ; 
the  end  of  Court  street,  the  end  of  the ' 
car  line  on  Gratiot  avenue  and  in  the 
south  side  have  been  proposed.  A 
building  erected  at  the  outskirts  of  the 
city  on  either  Gratiot  avenue  or  Court 
street  would  be  almost  entirely  without 
the  range  of  the  city's  travel.  As  one 
of  the  city's  chief  places  of  interest,  the 
blind  institute  would  be  isolated  and 
much  of  its  value  as  an  ornament  and 
an  attraction  los*.  Webber  park  which 
is  practically  in  the  south  side,,  has 
also  been  suggested.  It  is  remote  from 
a  car  line  and  is  entirely  outside  the 
course  of  travel  except  to  and  from 
Forest  Lawn  cemetery.     Of  course  the 


ideal  location  would  be  on  some  street 
occupied  by  a  car  line  within  ten  or 
fifteen  blocks  of  the  center  of  town, 
but  such  a  site,  covering  sufficient 
ground,  is  not  available. 

The  most  important  objection  against 
such  a  location  would  be  the  cost, 
which  the  city  is  unable  to  pay,  and 
which  the  state  should  not  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  out  of  the  appropriation 
for  the  institute.  Saginaw  should  do- 
nate the  ground  and  the  easiest  way  is 
to  donate  ground  the  city  already  owns. 
The  common  council  has  tendered  the 
commission  entrusted  with  the  location 
and  building  of  the  institute,  Merrill 
park,  and  unless  a  better  site  than  any 
other  yet  proposed  is  offered  we  be- 
lieve Merrill  park  is  the  most  feasible 
and  the  most  appropriate  location. 
True  this  site  is  also  on  the  outskirts, 
but  it  is  upon  a  car  'line  that  during 
the  summer  months  hauls  more  per- 
sons than  all  the  other  lines  in  the 
city  combined;  there  is  an  abundance 
of  ground,  a  fraction  over  seven  acres, 
while  the  bill  requires  five,  and  alto- 
gether it  could  be  made  into  an  ideal 
retreat  for  the  blind,  easily  accessible 
to  the  city  and  still  remote  enough  to 
insure  quiet  for  the  inmates  and  pro- 
tection against  /ny  of  the  vices  that  a 
nearer  location  f\  ight  invite.  However, 
if  a  site  can  be  procured  hearer  the 
city's  center  without  costing  the  city 
a  large  outlay  of  cash,  e.uher  by  sub- 
scription, gift  or  exchange.-,  for  munci- 
pal  property,  The  News  Vould  wel- 
come and  favor  such  a  lcoa  tion,  if  it 
fulfilled  all  the  requirements  1  of  the  bill 
and  advantages  expected  to  bo  derived 
by  the  city.  * 
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GENESEB. 

Batavia,  June  29—  The  commission 
to  inquire  intp  the  condition  of  the  adult 
bttnd,  authorized  by  the  last  assembly 
and  appointed  by  Governor  Odell,  met 
at  the  City  club  in  New  York  city  Sat- 
urday afternoon  and  organized. " Pr.  T. 
Tark  Lewis,  of  Buffalo,  a  member  of 
the  board  of  managers  of  the  State 
School  for  the  Blind  in  Batavia,  was 
elected  president;  Professor  O.  H.  Bur- 
hltt,  of  Batavia,  secretary,  and  Lewis  B. 
Carll.    of    Brooklvn.    vice-nresident. 
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with  entire  safety  to  himself,  lie  could 
by  the  resonance  of  his  to 
thor  he  was  passing  a  building  or 
an  open  space,  and  could  distihgul  h 
a  wall  from  a  hedge  by  the  sound  of 
tne  air  in   the  leaves. 

For  about   ten  days  after  the  opera- 
tion he  seemed  dazed  and     unable     to 
realize     that     he    was     seeing.      When 
he     first     perceived  the     face     of     the' 
house  surgeon     ho     evidently    did     not 
bat  it  was.     But  when  asked  to 
look  down  his  ear  guided  his  ,  v  ■  to  the 
source   of   the   sound.     Then,      re  ailing 
what  he  knew  from     having     f -It     his 
own  face,  he     realized  that  this     must 
be  a  mouth  and  that  he   was     looking 
at  a  face.     As  soon  as  he  compreh  tid- 
ed what  vision  meant  his  progress  was 
rapid.      He    ouickly   learned    the   alpha- 
bet and  figures.     His  retentive  memory 
enables  him  to  take  advantage  of  c^ 
fact   told  him.  y 

Ho  was  quite  ignorant  of  colors  but 
soon  learned  to  distinguishe  them  '  Red 
gave  mi  a  sense  of  pleasure,  but  yel- 
low at  first  caused  a  feeling  of  nausea. 


I  He  did  not  in  any  way  associate  colors 
with  sounds,  thus  indicating  that 
Locke's  blind  man, who  said  that  "scar- 
tlet  was  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet," 
was  nor.  describing  his  o'wn  sensations, 
|but  merely  repeating  an  idea  suggested 
by  others.  When  asked  to  look  at  a 
number  of  objects  and  tell  their  num- 
ber he  was  unable  to  do  so,  but  could 
count  them  accurately  after  looking 
at  them  one  by  one.  He  got  much  help 
in  such  tasks  by  pointing  at  the  ob- 
jects with-  his  finger,  thus  associating 
I  the  familiar  sense  of  touch  with  the 
new  sense  of  sight. 

It  used  to  be  explained  by  writers  on 
optics  that  the  reversal  by  the  brain  of 
the  inverted  image  on  the  retina  is  the 
product  of  education.  But  this  man 
saw  objects  in  their  proper  position 
from  The  very  first.  When  shown 
things  Avith  which  he  was  perfectly 
familiar  by  having  often  had  them  in 
his  hands,  he  did  not  complain  that 
they  were  upside  down,  but  saw  them 
as  they  were.  This  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  the  mental  inversion  of  the 
retinal  image  is  a  natural  process,  and 
not  the  result  of  education  or  habit. 

The  gift  of  sight,  however,  has 
brought  with  it  in  this  case  certain 
penalties.  When  blind  the  patient 
could  make  his  way  through  the  hospi- 
tal ward  without  touching  the  beds  or 
other  obstacles,  but  he  has  lost  the 
confidence  in  his  other  senses  that  en- 
abled him  to  do  that.  When  his  eyes 
are  shut  or  he  is  blindfolded 
he  is  afraid  to  move  until  he 
can  see  where  he  is  going.  Thus  it 
is  evident  that  if  by  chance  he  were  to 
lose  his  sight  he  would  be  much  more 
helpless  than  before.  Before  he  could 
see  he  was  cheerful  as  the  blind  usual- 
ly are,  but  now  fears  blindness. 

The  case  is  unusually  interesting  to 
all  physiologists  and  psychologists,  and 
by  them  Dr.  Ramsay's  report  and  fur- 
ther observations  will  be  carefully 
studied.  For  it  answers  in  some  de- 
gvee  the  question  how  an  intelligent 
man,  with  his  natural  brain  unchanged 
by  formal  education,  feels  when  he 
first  receives  the  gift  of  sight. — Chica- 
go Inter-Ocean. 
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When  the  Blind  Can  See. 

Many  descriptions-- hoveTbeen  pub- 
01  the  sensations  of  the  blind  when 
th.ay  are  enabled  to  see.  Unfortunately, 
most  of  these  have  been  based  on  tne 
statements  of  persons  not  always  bund, 
or'  of  children  unable  to  give  any  de- 
tained account  of  their  own  sensations. 
How  would  an  intelligent  and  mature 
man,  blind  from  birth,  feel  when  first 
enabled  to  see?  The  ciuestion  is  part- 
ially answered  by  A.  M.  Ramsay's  ac- 
c  ount  in  the  London  Lancet  of  a  case 
cm  which  he  recently  operated  suc^ess- 
1  ully  at  Glasgow. 

The  patient  was  a  man  of  30,  afflicted 
with  cataracts  from  birth.  He  could 
tell  the  day  from  might,  and  perceive 
and  locate  a  light,  but  that  was  all.  No 
attempt  to  educate  him  had  ever  been 
made,  and  he  had  been  allowed  to  run 
as  he  pleased  about  the  country  dis- 
tiict  where  he  lived.  His  natural  in- 
telligence would  appear  to  have  been 
<rood,  for  he  had  learned     to  go     about 
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To   Enroll  the  BlinoVv  V 

Wm.  J.  Ryan,  secretary  of  the 
Maine  Asociation  of  the  Blind,  wishes 
to  secure  the  name  and  address  of 
every  blind  person  in  Maine.  Will 
those  who  may  know  of  the  name  and 
address  of  a  blind  person  please  send 
the  same  to  William  J.  Ryan,  21  Quin- 
cy  street,  Portland.  Mr.  Ryan  is  anx- 
ious to  secure  a  complete  list  of  the 
blind  as  soon  as  possible  in  order  to 
further,  the  work  of  the  association 
which  has  taken  such  a  good  start 
and  is  moving  along  well. 
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INSTINCT  OF  THE  BLINI5, 

TRUER  THAN  REASONING  OF  SIGHT. 
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Eagle  Pass.  Tex..  June -Yesterday  after- 
noon   Maj.    Tom    Watson    was    enjoying    a 
Hidalgo    maduro    on    San    Juan    plaza.      In 
answer  to  an  inquiry  he  said  that  he  had 
just  returned  from  Chicago  and  had   noth- 
ing recent  from  Mexico.     "However,''  added 
the   Major.    "I    have    just    been    reading   an 
article    from    the    London    faucet    that    re- 
minds   me    of   some   blind   ^eofle    I    met    in 
that    countrfc   several    years  "~#W:      Sit    with 
me    under    t%    shade    or    this    young    hin- 
sache-they  should  be  planted*l|ov|r  your 
park— and   I   will    tell    you    about    thfm.     In 
the    Lancet    article    Dr.    Maitland    Ramsay, 
a    distinguished    optnalmic    surgeon,    writes 
about  a  man  totally  Hind  from  birth  until 
he  was  30  years  "of  age.   when   he  was  suc- 
cessfully   operated    on    for    congenital    cata- 
ract   at"    ihe      Royal      Glasgow      Infirmary. 
Speaking  of  the  man's  life  previous   to   the 
operation   Dr.   Ramsay   says:        He   was   al- 
lowed   to    run    about    as    he    pleased,    no    at- 
tempt   to     educate     him    ever    having    been 
■nade.      He    became,     however,    so    tamillai 
ivith  the  country  district   (a   few  mi  es  from 
Glasgow,  in  which  he  resided)  that  he  could 
?o    about    without    the    slightest    tear,    and 
his  hearing  was  so  acute   that   he   knew  at 
once    if   there    was   anything    unusual    on   a 
read  along  which  he  was  walking  and  thus 
he   never    had    any    difficulty    keeping   him- 
self out  of  danger.     'The  sense  of  obstacles, 
spoken  of  by  psychologists,   was  indeed  de- 
veloped   to    such    a    degree    that    he    hardly 
ever   came    in    contact    with   what    might    be 
in  hi,s   wav;  he  seemed   to  perceive   the   ob- 
struction    as    he    approached    it    and    was 
therebv  enabled  to  avoid  it." 

•■Now  in  Mexico  there  came  under  my  ob- 
servation several  cases  of  men  blind  trom 
infancy  who  possessed  to  a  marvelous  de- 
gree this  'sense  of  obstacles,'  and  in  addi- 
tion a  sense  of  locality  that  was  still  more 
wonderful.  In  a  study  made  of  these  casts 
the  so-called  sense  of  obstacles  appeared 
to  be  nothing  more  than  an  extraordinary 
development  of  the  senses  of  hearing  and 
touch.  The  blind  subject  could  always  hear 
an  object  in  motion,  though  to  the  ordinary 
ear  no  sound  whatever  accompanied  Its 
movement.  On  the  other  hand  a  stationary 
object  was  detected  by  a  difference  in  the 
feel  of  the  air  when  the  object  was  ap- 
proached. That  it  should  be  thus  felt  is 
comprehensible  on  the  theory  that  the  air 
next  to  the  object  would  by  compression  be- 
come denser  to  a  degree  that  would  be  per- 
ceptible to  an  extremely  delicate  sense  of 
touch  such  as  the  blind  through  stress  of 
necessity  come  to  possess. 

"But  the  wonderful  sense  of  locality  with 
which    the   blind    are   often    endowed    is    not 
so  easily  explained,  at  any  rate  it  does  not 
seem    traceable    to    any    of    the    live    known 
senses.     Dr.   Ramsey  says  of  his  blind  sub- 
ject that  he  knew  when  he  crossed  a»-street 
by  the  draft  that  came  through  it,   then  by 
counting  the   blocks   passed   he   was  able   to 
keep    up   a    knowledge    of    his    whereabouts 
and  to  stop  at  anv  door.     This  was  not  the 
case    with   anv    of    the    blind    people    that    I 
met  In  Mexico.     Though  questioned  closely 
none   of   them    had   anything    to   say   about 
land  or  wind  marks,   counting  of  steps   or. 
Indeed,  anv  rational  process  by  which  they 
determined  their  position  and  directed  their 
steps    while   wandering   about   in   the   dark- 
ness.     When    asked    how    they    managed    to 
go    to    a    stated    place    the    blind    could    say 
nothing  more  definite  than  that  they   knew 
the    way    and    stopped     when     they    got    to 
their    destination,     or    to      give    the      exact 
words  of  an  unfortunate,   as  I  jotted  them 
down,    'Oonosco    el    camino    senor    y    se    eu- 
ando  llego.'  literally.  -I  am  acquainted  with 
the  way,  sir,  and  know  when  I  get  there.' 
More  concisely  and  with  just  as   much  lu- 
cidity another  said,   'Ando  hasta  que  llego,' 
"I    go    till    1    get    there.'      But    to    be    able    to 
go   to   a   place    unaided    a   blind   man   must 
have  been   there   himself  at   least  once.     Di- 
rections to  go  such  a  distance  in  one  direc- 
tion   and    then    a    certain    distance    in    an- 
other   direction    to    reach   a    house    or   point 
were   seemingly     incomprehensible     to     the 
sightless. 

"Apparently  the  knowledge  of  locality  as 
possessed  by  the  blind  must  be  rated  rather 
as  a  sixth  sense  or  more  probably  as  a 
manipulation  of  instinct,  that  mysterious 
factor  in  animate  life  that  on  occasion  per- 
forms the  offices  of  all  the  known  and  sev- 
eral  unknown  senses. 

"Let  me  give  vou  some  specific  cases.  At 
Santa  Rosalia  in  the  State  or  Chihuahua 
I  knew  a  barrel  man  who  had  been  blind 
from  birth.  Barrel  men,  lei  me  explain,  are 
the  primitive  waterworks  of  that  and  Indeed 
Of  many  Mexican  cities.  These  men  have 
mounted  on  a  wheelbarrow,  a  barrel  which 
they  fill  at  some  point  of  supply  and  then 
deliver  the  water  at  any  point  In  their 
town  Station  Rosalia  is  a  place  ol  some 
ten  thousand  inhabitants  covering  about 
two  square  miles  of  territory,  yet  this  stone 
blind  water  carrier,  tilling  his  barrel  in 
th«  river  on  the  outskirts,  would  wheel  his 
load  straight  to  the  door  of  any  patron.  lie 
was  a  married  man  and  unaided  had  reared 
and  cared  for  a  large  family.     He  knew 


country  around  and  alone  visited  ranches 
and  villages  many  miles  distant  having  of 
course,    once    been    taken    over    the    roao. 

"instances  of  this  kind  are  quite  common 
in  Mexico  where  asylums  lor  the  blind  ate 
to  be  found  only  in   the  capital   and  a   tew 
of   the    larger    cities.      Thrown   Derfom 
their    own    resources     people     deprived     ot 
sight  manage  to  get  along  very  nicely,  the 
result   sometimes   being   phenomenal       thus 
in     Nuevo    Laredo     lived    a     bl^boywho 
maintained  himself  running  errands.    What 
made  the  feat  the  more  remai*able .In  this 
case    was    the    fact    that    at    that    time    the 
city    was   growing   rapidly,    new    houses    be- 
ii  g   built  and  new   thoroughfares  being  eonJ 
stfntly   opened.     Yet    this   messenger     boy 
slipping    about    in    utter    darkness     kept 
W?h    tne    continual    changes    and    threading 
safely   the  somewhat-    n-owded     streets  na 
would    promptly    deliver    his    errand    to    in 
part   of   the    town.     lie.   among   othcts.    ex| 
plained  to  me  that  moving  object,  he 
always  hear,  while  still  Objects^ he  felt,  jus 
think  of  it  before  he  touched  them. 

"This  bov  was  very  loud  of  l)la>m* 
ken!,  on  which  game  he  wasted  many  ot 
well  earned  nickels,  having  once  tan  h« 
Rneers  over  the  board  given  him  he  could 
X'aVZ  Place  his  chips  as  precise  y  an. 
.all     keno    as     correctly    as    if    gifted    witn 

SlSjri  San  Juan   de    Dios   lived,    and   1    hope 
still    lives,    an    old    Mexican    whose    c>e    ah  * 
had    been    destroyed    in    iniancj     b>     suial  \ 
pox.   yet  for  over   three-score   years   he  ha   fl 
labored    as    efticeintly    and    lived    as    inch    A 
pendently  as  if  possessed  of  his  ft™  sense.    \ 
He    attended    to    his    own    a   lairs     and    wit     \ 
neither  bov  or  dog  to  lead  him  freelj    wen 
about   the  Place  of  his   birth,   d^ingfroj 
his   fellow-townsmen    only    m    being ■  aWefl 
wander      over      the      rough      "'"V    to^f 
streets    as    easily   in    the    darkness   of    nigh 
as  they  could  in  the  light  ot  day. 

Neither  did  he  confine  himself   to  the  11m 
it«   of   his   town.     When   feed   was   scarce  h 
would    mount    a    donkey    and    ride    him    on 
several    miles    into    the    pathless    prairie    t 
Ira**       It    could    be    said    that    the    animal 
Tarri.-'d   him   out  and  back,   but   it  is  related 
of     he  old  man  that  on  returning  from  on 
of  hll  outings  he  missed  his  knife  and  re 
nenibered    having    left    it    on    the    ground 
where    he   had    used    it    to   slice    a    piece    oi 
cheese    for    his    noonday    meal.      MoumMnj 
another    donkev    he    rode    straight    back  •  t« 
the   spot   and    laid   his   hand    unenins^  or 
the  knife,  proving  conclusivels   that  he  Kep 
un   as   correct   a    knowledge   ot    his    wanaei 
ings I  as i   would   be   possible  to  one   who   car 

—This    sightless    patriarch    owned   a    litth 

emden     in    which    he    raised    com     beans 

?h  le   and    other   vegetables.      Planting  ant 

eui  ?vating°it  entirely  himself.  *•  ™»&  * 

out  and  chop  over  the  ground,  cutting  oowi 

the    weeds      but    never    bruising    a     useiu 

Hut so    precise,    one    might    sax',    was    hi 

nowledee    of    their    locality    and    so    exact 

s°calcu.atton  as  to  the  reach  of  Ms  hoe 

But  the  words  are  out  ol   t  \:i  »  •     1  he l  e  w a 

ins  t  his  knowledge,  be  would  doubtless, 
hlfvedone  what  we  win,  have  eyes are  con, 
stantly   doing-playeo   ha\oc  with  tne  goou 

moial   neta,   n   j»  ^         fruitful     aspiration., 
while^w^asluVnoits^culm-ile  in   Its  place 

"Leaving  moral./.ingasKb>    m  m  lo 

in   illustration   of   the    r>  owe  <    « >>  which, 

direct  the  blind,  an  expe  1'lmettt  w  tn 
1  an,  toUl.  the  early  settlers  £      <*•;   o 
amused   themselves      A   bo  ym .  » 

f^tfetS'S  Tit       .    was         ken    some    dis 
for   a    favorable   spot,  to  dl^a  weu. 


for   a    favorable   sp.u     o   ...»   ™  d 

thus  engaged   some  one  of  th       »■  \  , 

home.       Kemo        B.  ).,„..  in   be  taken  out   and 

asked   to   Indicate     after   ^WKlng Tit  8  ^O      ^ 
the    exact     direction    of    h  is    nw^'no   lm„.t. 
from  birth.    Barrel  men,  let  me  explain,  are  I  would  always  result  tnaiii  , 

the  primitive  waterworks  of  thai  and  indeed      do  it  than  he  could  poim  to  ..(he        j   < 

\)f'^a"-lHVhi;kw't,!trtc.^,pietelytohis 

nature  called   reason. 

•  •  -ir  faulty  reason  will  but  yield  her  barren 

Then^straight  to  truth  Will  nature  point  the 

fruitful  way. 


Date      ^VJSil^y     V  *    V\«  3. 

W.  J.  Ryan,  secretary  of  the  Maine 
Association  of  the  Blind, would  like  the 
address  of  all  the  blind  persons  in  the 
state.  These  addresses  should  be  sent 
to  him  at  21  Quincy  street,  Portland. 
It  is  understood  that  there  are  1200  such 
persons.- iu  Mia  in  e. 
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BLIND  FOR  YEARS, 

SUDDENLY  SEES. 


Joseph  Brink  Dunces  for  Joy  When 
His  Potveaf  of  Vision  Unex- 
pectedly Returns. 

(Special  to  TW5worM.)  „ 

BINGlKAiMTON.    N.'  Y.,    July   2.— After 

betin?  totally  blind   for     several     years, 

Joseph    Brink,     a    wealthy    resident    of 

_Eknira,     suddenly     recovered    his    sight 

while   waiting    folr  a   train  in    this   ci  ty, 

this    evemdng.        Mr-    Brink    since    losing 

his  sight  had  consulted  many  no.ted  eye 

specialists,    and    spent    much   'money    to 

recover  his  ^ight,  but  none  of  the  treat- 

'ments   seemed    to   help  him.    Finally   he 

•gave   up  to  despair. 

Mr.  Brink  has  always  been  interested 
in  horse  racing,  and  owns  several  fast 
horses.  Ho  was  here  this  week  attend- 
ing the  races.  To-ndght,  with  several 
of  hds  friends,  he  went  to  the  Elrie  sta- 
tion to  go  home.  As  the  train  pulled  In 
the  station  a  companion  took  hoid  of 
■Mr.  Brink's  arm  to  lead  him  to  the 
train.  He  had1  gone  but  a  few  feet 
when  he  suddenly  raised  hiis  hands  to 
his  eyes,  uttered  a  ory,  and  said:  "1 
see!"  He  danced  about  the  platform 
like  a  boy,  told  everyone  to  sight  his 
story,  and  finally  jumped  on  his  train 
for  home. 

He  said  that  he  could  see  as  well  as 
ever  but  that  the  light  <hurt  his  eyes  a 
little. 


IMsfif-^ 


JU 


IINOED  ERIE  AGENT 
"TQlTEftL  S4I, 


With  Hundreds  Standing  Near 

Thieves  Attempt  Raid  in 

Jersey  City  Station. 


USE  AMMONIA  ON  MR.  ROSS 


He  Cries  Out  in  Agony  and  Not 
a  Trace  of  the  Criminals 

Is  Found. 

>        ■  ■ 

MYSTERY  IN  A  DAYLIGHT  PLOT 


Large  Amount  of  Money "jp  Ure^6afe  Is  Un 
touched— Only  Cle^  Is  a  Sup. 

posed  Confederate. 

« 

In    a   clumsy,    though   daring   atte"in*    to  I 


*l 
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MR.    ROSS,    WHO    WAS    BLINDED, 

rob  the  office  of  the  Erie  Railroad  station 
at  the  foot  of  Pavonla  avenue,  Jersey  City, 
yesterday  morning,  thieves  made  an  attack 
upon  Clement  E.  Ross,  city  passenger  and 
ticket  agent  for  the  Erie,  and  nearly  blinded 
him.  The  thieves  were  unsuccessful  in  their 
effort  to  steal,  but  "what  Is  most  wonderful 
is  the  fact  that  though  the  station  was 
crowded  with  passengers,  incoming  and  out- 
going, and  at  least  eight  of  the  Erie  de- 
tectives were  present,  the  perpetrators  of 
the  outrage  made  a  clean  escape,  there  being 
no  one  to  give  the  slightest  description  of 
them.  i 

That  the  thieves  were  playing  for  heavy 
stakes  Is  admitted.  To  Chief  of  Police 
Murphy,  of  Jersey  City,  the  statement  was 
made  that  there  was  between  $40,000  and 
$50,000  In  the  safe  almost  within  the  grasp 
of  the  robbers. 

Perhaps  the  only  available  clew  in  the  pos- 
session «f  the  police  is  the  fact  that  the 
thieves  must  have  known  something  about 
the  methods  of  the  Erie  company  in  han- 
dling its  cash  on  holidays. 

SECRECY  PREVAILS. 

Every  effort  was  made  yesterday  to  keep 
secret  the  fact  that  an  attempt  at  robbery 
had  been  made.  All  information  was  denied 
by  the  employes  of  the  Erie. 

With  Mr.  Koss  in  the  small  office,  which  is 
built  within  the  general  station  at  the  foot 
of  Pavonla  avenue,  was  Herlry  Jeffries,  a 
ticket  seller.  The  two  men  had  been  ex- 
tremely busy  yesterday  morning,  the  rush  to 
get  away  from  New  York  for  the  day  hav- 
ing been  almost  unprecedented.  There  was 
a  slight  cessation  in  the  work  about  ten 
o'clock,  and  Mr.  Ross  turned  away  from  the 
ticket  window  and  took  a  seat  at  his  desk 
near  the  rear  of  the  office.  Mr.  Jeffries  re- 
mained at  his  post  at  the  window. 

According  to  his  story,  told  to  Chief  Mur- 
phy, Mr.  Jeffries  had  his  attention  engaged 
by  a  ticket  purchaser,  who  insisted  upon  ob- 
taining much  Information.  Every  time  he 
would  indicate  a  desire  to  turn  away,  Mr. 
Jeffries  says,  his  questioner  would  ask  an- 
other question,  thus  keeping  his  attention 
from  what  was  going  on  behind  him.  The 
man  is  now  believed  to  be  one  of  the  thieves. 

First  to  warn  him  that  all  was  not  right, 
Mr.  Jeffries  says,  was  an  outcry  from  Mr. 
Ross.  He  turned  quickly  and  was  surprised 
to  see  his  associate  writhing  In  great  agony 
on   the    office   floor. 

As  he  was  picked  up,  Mr.  Ross  gasped  that 
he  had  been  blinded.  There  was  a  strong 
odor  of  ammonia  in  the  room,  and  there 
were  scars  on  the  passenger  agent's  face 
which  had  the  appearance  of  acid  burns.  The 
rear  door  stood  open,  but  no  person  was  In 
sight,  and  Mr.  Jeffries,  though  he  turned  at 
the  first  cry  made  by  Mr.  Ross,  saw  no  one 
leaving   the    office. 

OFFICE    IX  AN   UPROAR. 

Others  heard  the  screams  of  agony  uttered 
by  the  man  whose  face  had  been  burned,  and 
In  less  than  a  minute  the  inner  office  of  the 
station  was  filled  with  detectives  and  rail- 
road employes. 

After  his  Injuries  had  been  attended  to  and 
he   was  sufficiently   recovered   to   talk.     Mr. 
Ross  told  his  story  to  his  superiors.    He  said 
that  he  was  seated  at  his  desk  near  the  safe 
and  with  his  back  half  turned  to  the  door, 
which  looks  out  upon  the  ferry  slips.     The 
door   stood   wide  open   to  permit  the  breeze 
to  blow  through  from  the  river.    There  was 
however     "• -.wire    screen   door,     which     was 
locked  on  the  inside.     A  later  inves 
showed  that  a  hole  had  been  broken 
wire  screen  in  sucn  a  manner 


AND  PLAN  OF  THE   ERIE  OFFICE. 

permit  a  person  to  thrust  his  lingers  in  tar 
enough  to  unlock  the  door.  There  were 
fresh  evidences  that  the  thief  had  cut  him- 
self in  breaking  the  screen. 

This  door  to  the  private  office  is  situated 
half  under  a  stairway  leading  to  the  second 
floor  of  the  building,  and  it  Is  within  a  de- 
pressed entrance,  so  that  a  person  could 
work  there  with  little  danger  of  being  seen 
by  chance  passers  by. 

t  Mr.  Ross  said  that  he  had  not  the  slightest 
warning  of  danger.  He  heard  no  one  at  the 
door  and  he  heard  no  one  enter.  He  was 
not  conscious  that  he  was  being  approached, 
so  that  the  first  he  knew  that  he  was  in 
any  danger  was  when  he  felt  a  wet  cloth 
thrown  over  his  eyes,  and  immediately  expe- 
rienced a  sensation  as  though  his  head  had 
been  suddenly  thrust  into  boiling  water.  He 
cried  out,  but  he  did  not  remember  last 
night  whether  the  fumes  of  the  amm&nia 
had  choked  him,  but  it  was  his  belief  that 
he  had  screamed  almost  the  instant  the  fiery  i 
liquid  touched  his  eyes. 

Of  course  he  was  unable  to  see  his  assail- 
ant after  the  ammonia  had  entered  his  eyes, 
and  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  give  even 
the  slightest  assistance  to  the  police. 

BIG  SAFE  UNTOUCHED. 

Not  a  thing  in  the  office  had  been  touched 
so  far  as  could  be  learned  yesterday.  The 
outer  door  of  the  big  safe  stood  wide  open, 
but  the  inner  door  was  shut  and  locked,  and 
there  had  not  been  sufficient  time  for  the 
thieves  to  make  even  an  attempt  to  break  it 

°  lTVs  thought  that  Mr.  Ross  may  have  been 
mistaken  about  the  handkerchief  being 
placed  over  his  eyes.  No  cloth  was  found, 
and  It  may  be  that  the  ammonia  was  simply 
dashed  into  his  face.  Just  beyond  the  screen 
door  which  had  been  forced  open,  a  bottle 
was  picked  up  by  one  of  the  private  detec- 
tives It  contained  a  colorless  liquid,  and  It 
Is  understood  that  a  chemist  has  pronounced 
the  stuff  to  be  a  mixture  of  ammonia  and 
chloroform. 

So  rapidly  did  his  eyes  close  and  so  much 
did  his  face  swell  that  it  was  feared  his 
eyesight  had  been  entirely  destroyed.  He 
was  placed  in  a  carriage,  and  on  a  special 
ferryboat  was  brought  to  New  York.  Here 
he  was  taken  to  a  specialist  in  Fourteenth 
street  and  his  suffering  was  allayed.  The 
physician  was  successful  In  reducing  the 
swelling  and  was  able  to  say  that  the  In- 
jury had  been  more  apparent  than  real.  He 
gave  a  pair  of  smoked  glasses  to  Mr.  Ross 
and  permitted  him  to  return  to  his  office,  ad- 
vising him,  however,  to  make  no  attempt  to 
do  any  work  for  a  day  or  two. 

ATTEMPT    FOOLHARDY. 

"There  Is  no  reason  for  doubting  that  a 
desperate  attempt  to  rob  the  Erie  was 
made,"  said  Chief  of  Police  Murphy  to  a  re- 
porter for  the  Herald  yesterday  afternoon. 
"I  do  not  see  how  the  thieves  hoped  to  get 
away  with  the  money  even  had  they  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  into  the  safe.  They  could 
not  have  returned  to  New  York  and  It  would 
have  been  almost  as  impossible  for  them 
to  escape  through  Jersey  City. 

"What  appears  to  me  most  mysterious  is 
the  fact  that  no  person  saw  the  men  who 
are  believed  to  have  been  In  the  plot.  Mr. 
Ross  did  not  see  his  assailant.  Mr.  Jef- 
fries, who  turned  quickly  at  the  cry  for  help, 
eaw  no  one.  The  patrolman,  who  was  just 
outside  the  office  and  who  ran  to  the  as- 
elstance  of  Ross,  saw  no  one.  There  were 
eight  detectives  in  the  building.  They  saw 
no  one.  The  persons  who  were  passing 
through  the  station  and  who  heard  the  out- 
cry of  Mr.  Ross  saw  no  suspicious  appear- 
ing men.  Yet  I  am  convinced  that  the  story 
told  by  Mr.  Ross  and  Mr.  Jeffries  is  true. 
Thev  are  men  of  good  reputation,  and  cer- 
tainly no  one  would  think  of  suggesting  that 
Ross  attempted   to   blind   himself. 
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DECLARED  INSOLVENT, 
THEN  IS  REARRESTE] 


JnnSiM?Sr's   Late«*  PHRlit   in   Effort 
Tom"  Aiikiim  to  Collect 
,000  Judgment. 

EY    CITY,    June    20.-The    easel 
bm"    Angus,    who  is   seekingfto 


"BUnd 

ISEY    CI"] 


•Bli 


ccyjdTct  a  Judgment  of  $6,000  from  WillAm 
J.  Jungling,  was  up  again  before  Jildge 
Blair  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  yes- 
terday and  resulted  in  Jungling's  being 
discharged  as  an  insolvent  judgment 
debtor  and  in  his  arrest  for  being  in  de- 
fault on  the  bond  he  gave  to  cover  the 
judgment. 

Jungling  promptly  furnished  a  new  bond 
in  the  sum  of  $14,000.  The  sureties  were 
given  by  Jungling's  father  and  his 
mother-in-law,  and  Jungling  was  saved 
from  going  to  jail. 

Senator  Hudspeth  appeared  for  Jungling 
In  the  argument  before  the  court  to  have 
him  made  an  insolvent  debtor  under  the 
State  law,  which  was  heard  by  Judge 
Blair  yesterday.  At  previous  hearings  in 
the  case  Councillor  Edward  Herrmann 
set  up  in  opposition  the  want  of  jurisdic- 
tion by  the  court,  In  view  of  the  con- 
flicting federal  bankruptcy  act,  which  he 
claimed  superceded  the  State  law  and  that 
therefore  Jungling  had  no  standing  in 
court.  Judge  Blair  decided  yesterday 
that  he  had  jurisdiction  in  the  matter 
and  the  hearing  proceeded. 

Jungling  testified  in  his  own  behalf  and 
swore  that  he  was  without  means.  He 
said  that  the  moneys  he  received  when  he 
became  of  age,  as  an  inheritance,  he  had 
given  to  his  wife,  who  afterward  had  sued 
him  for  divorce.  He  said  he  had  owned 
two  motor  cycles,  worth  about  $300  each, 
but  that  they  now  belonged  to  his  wife! 
He  said  that  under  his  bond  he  had  been 
restrained  from  leaving  the  county  and 
had  not  been  able  to  earn  or  save  any 
money. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  hearing  Judge 
Blair  declared  Jungling  insolvent.     His 
tention  on  the  bond  was  then  res 
by     Counsel     Herrmann,     who     will  Fnow 
probably    bring    suit  on    the    bondirto    re- 
i  cover  the  judgment. 

PENSION    FOR    BLIND 



ktween  $450.00  and  $750.00  May  be 

Paid  Out  Annually  in  This 

County 


At  the  recent' session  of  the  Illinois 
egislature  a  bill    was    passed    which 
will  probably  rasult  in  from  $450.00  to 
$750.00  being  paid  out    to    blind    per- 
sons by  DeWltt  coanty.    The  new  law 
which  goes  into  effect  July  1,  provides 
that  a  pension  of  $12  50    a    month,  or 
$150.00  annually  shall  be  paid  to  the  in- 
digent blind  of  the  various  counties  of 
the  state  by  the  boards  of  supervisors. 
Indigent  persons  are    those    who    are 
poor,     but      not    necessarily    county 
charges       Under    this    interpretation 
there  are  several  blind  citizens  of  De- 
Witt  county  who  will  receive  the  pen- 
sions. 
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LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


instruction    and    Diversion    for   These 
Afflicted   Ones   in   WasHington. 

In  'the  great  marble  building  known 
as  the  Congressional  Library  in  Wash-  I 
ington  is  a  little  corner  where_a  most 
interesting  company  frequently  assem- 
bles, says  the  New  York  TrtbXtue.  If 
the  visitor  happens  to  be  in  (tUswffart  of 
the  library  during  one  of  these  gather- 
ings the  Incidents  which  occur  will 
make  an  impression  upon  him  long  to  be 
remembered,  for  here  is  probably  the 
only  public  library  for  the  blind  in  ttie 
wo  rid. 

It  is  truly  a  corner,  this  little  library, 
in  itself,  occupying  only  two  of  the 
aundred  rooms  contained  in  the  build- 
ing, but  to  those  who  are  deprived  of 
their  eight  it  is  a  mecca,  for  here  are 
provided  for  them  not  only  books,  and 
even  magazines,  but  various  recreations 
which  help  to  ease  their  unfortunate 
ot  in  life.  Soon  after  the  building  was 
♦ocnpleted  and  thrown  open  to  -the  pub- 
lic the  librarians  realized  that  no  pro- 
v.slon  had  been  made  for  the  sightless 
ores,  and  a  few  books  with  raised  let- 
ters, or  in  what  is  known  as  the  point 
lottering,  were  procured.  As  soon  as  it 
was  announced  that  this  literature  was 
in  .hi  library  a  number  of  blind  persons 
began  to  visllt  it  frequently,  but  they 
round  it  inconvenient  to  use  the  general 
reading  room,  while  they  became  some- 
what conspicuous  'to  the  others  who  fre- 
quented it.  As  a  result,  it  was  decided 
to  provide  separate  rooms,  which  have 
now  become  a  kind  of  club  for  those 
who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  enjoy 
tre.r  privileges. 

The  superintendent  of  the  depart- 
ment, Miss  Et:a  Giffin,  is  a  woman  who 
iias  taken  especial  interest  in  tnis  claws 
of  persons  and  has  familiarized  herself 
with  their  temperament  as  well  as 
needs.  After  removing  the  bcok,?  and 
rragazines  to  the  new  department,  she 
aedded  4o  make  it  more  attractive  by 
arrang.ng  weekly  lectures  and  musical?, 
and  she  found  many  literary  people  and 
mueio.ans  in  Washington  who  willingly 
volunteered  their  services.  In  one  of  the 
rcoms  exhibits  of  the  work  of  the  blind 
were  displayed  in  order  to  arouse  the 
interest  of  visiters  in  their  talent,  and, 
in  addition  to  a  piano,  several  type- 
writers for  printing  raised  letters  were 
provided.  These  are  so  simple  and  in- 
genious that  the  blind  readily  team  to 
use  ;hem.,  and  can  correspond  with  their 
friends  as  well  as  wr'.te  compositions  in 
pro:e  and  poetry,  some  of  whicfa  enow 
really  great  ability. 

Talented  Blind  Women, 
Any  one  who  has  visited  an  institu- 
tion for  the  education  or  care  of  the 
blind  appreciates  their  ti'igh  standard 
Of  intellect  and  their  quickness  to  learn 
various  kinds  of  handiwork  as  well  as 
music  and  other  branches  of  education.  | 
Since  it  was  opened,  this  corner  of  'he 
Congressional  Library  has  been  the 
meeting  place  of  many  a  brilliant  co- 
terie of  peop  e  so  afflicted.  One  of  their 
number  is  He  en  Marr  Campbell,  who  ( 
has  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  -the  e 
most  cultured  of  the  world's  bl'.nd 
population.  Ehe  is  not  enly  a  reader 
and  dinger  of  ability,  but  a  better  pian- 
ist than  many  professional  concert 
players.  She  frequently  contributes  to 
the  mteicals,  net  only  by  solos,  but  by 
accompanying  stmo  of  he  biind  singers 
who  may  be  present.  Muetfc  Is  pro- 
vide I  for  pianists  who  frequent  this  de- 
li r  ment,  the  notes  being  printed  'n  the 
point  alphabet,  each  being  spelled  out 
by  name  and  each  phrase  being  written 
as  a  paragraph.  In  studying  the  com- 
P  siyion,  M:s.-  Campbell  usts  those  won-, 
derf  ul  eves  in  her  finger  tips,  and  then  I 

Uhe  commits  the  passages  to  memory 
'IS    perfectly    that     she    can     repeat     a 

rfiffieu.ll  composition  after  a  little  prae- 
'.  J    a   mistake     One     of   the 

ortnctpal  vocal  soloists  is  Miss  Alice 
1  Surmy.  who  studies jherp  «c«g* 

in    the    same    way    that    M«»3    <  ampo^ii 

Squires  instrumental  pieces,  and  who  is 

-    T"    ^ ~    ^ — . 


always  ready  to  take  part  in  the  musi- 
cals and  concerts. 

This  tortion  of  the  library  'is  very 
attractive  even  to  people  who  have  all 
of  their  faculties.  It  is  decorated  with 
plants  and  flowers,  while  the  ornaments 
which  have  been  worked  by  its  patrons 
In  textiles  or  carved  from  various  ma- 
terials help  to  adcrn  the  rooms.  Al- 
though few  books  have  been  printed, 
either  in  the  raised  type  or  the  point 
letters,  so  much  space  is  required  for  a 
single  volume  that  cne  side  of  the  larger 
room  is  almost  completely  occupied 
with  thm.  There  is  a  complete  edition 
of  the  Bible,  as  well  as  the  books  of 
Common  Prayer  used  by  the  Episcopal 
church  in  the  United  States.  One  is  ac- 
customed to  regard  the  prayer  book  as 
a  volume  so  small  that  ordinarily  U 
might  be  placed  in  the  pocket,  but  the 
one  perused  by  the  bl'ind  is  as  large  as 
an  unabridged  dictionary,  while  the 
■Bible  iteelf  occupies  an  entire  shelf, 
nearly  every  book  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  comprising  a  bulky  volume 
in  itself.  Some  of  the  single  numbers  of 
the  magazines  consist  of  200  pages.  As 
additions  are  being  made  from  time  to 
time,  the  superintendent  finds  her 
energies  taxed  to  arrange  all  of  the 
literature  so  that  it  is  easy  of  access. 

Current   Events   Xewspapcr, 

One  of  the  most  interesting  sights  'in 
the  library  is  the  working  of  ttie  little 
typewriters.  The  habitues  who  have 
acquired  their  use  become  very  pro- 
ficient in  a  short  t'lme  and  frequently 
take  dictation  directly  on  the  machines 
l'rom,  Miss  Giffin  or  scene  one  else.  Sev- 
eral assist  the  librarian  in  preparing 
literature  through  the  use  of  the  ma- 
chine. As  a  rule,  thick  brown  paper 
with  a  glazed  surface  is  used,  as  the 
points  which  form  the  characters  can 
be  made  more  quickly  on  it  than  on 
other  grades,  and  will  remain  for  a  long 
time  in  spite  of  the  constant  use  to 
v.h  ch  everything,  from  the  Bible  to  the 
leaflets  of  current  literature,  is  put. 
With  the  aid  of  her  blind  assistants 
Miss  Giffin  prepares  a  little  Summary  of 

i  current  event?  of  the  day,  which  is  ar- 
ranged on  the  table  so  that  whoever 
conies  "ei'to  the  library  can  post  himself 
on  the  principal  happenings.  It  may  be 
called  a  newspaper  for  the  olind,  on  a 
small  scale. 

If  the  visiter  happetts  into  the  reading 
room  when  three  or  four  are  gathered 
about  the  tail?,  a  most  interesting  sight 
t.t  is  to  watch  the  finger  tips  as  they 
move  acrcss  the  iais?d  characters  of  the 
pages,  sometimes  so  rapidly  that  it 
would  s-£eni  pis  if  they  scarcely  touched 
the  paper.  Hour  after  hour  the  fingers 
literally  fly  over  the  lines,  and  some  of 
the  patrons  aie  such  constant  readers 
that  they  are  obliged  to  fasten  covers 
of  very  fine  kid  over  the  finger  tips,  be- 
cause the  skin  teecir.es  worn  away 
frcm  the  constant  contact  with  the  pa- 
per. The  same  kee.i  interest  'is  shown 
in  the  various  recreations,  such  as  mu- 
sicals and  lectures.  From  the  time  the 
lecturer  begins  the  attention  of  all  is 
fastened  upon  him  and  they  catch  every 
word  which  fails  from  his  lips.  'Some- 
times Miss  Giffin  cr  some  of  the  volun- 
teers ;eid  from  an  interesting  bcok,  and 

(this  makes   a    pleasant    feature    of    the 

musicals.  ._...»        r 
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THUMB  ALSO  BLOWN  OFF 


BLINDED  BY 
EXPLOSION 


Meyers  Loses  the  Sight  of 
Both  Eyes. 


Terrible    Accident    to    Man    Who    Was 

f\  Jr  » 

Loading  a  Brass  Cannon  With  Dyna- 
mite   Taken    Frorn    Fire^Crackers — 

y  Jr 

Woman       Also        Slightly       Burned. 


Charles  Meyers  of  85G  Duane  avenue 

met   with    a  serious   accident   at     his 

home  on  the  night  of  July  8.    While  he 

was    ramming  wadding  into   a     brass 

cannon  loaded  with  dynamite  it  ex- 
ploded and  blew  off  the  thumb  of  his 
left  hand.  A  portion  of  the  charge 
struck  him  square  in  the  face  blowing 
out  his  right  eye  and  totally  destroy- 
ing the  sight  of  the  left.  His  face 
also  filled  with  the  powder. 

Meyers  was  in  the  kitchen  of  his 
house  with  his  wife,  three  small  chil- 
dren and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Campbell,  who 
were  visiting  there.  He  had  filled  the 
brass  cannon  by  breaking  fire  crackers 
and  pouring  dynamite  into  the  cannon. 
When  he  put  wadding  into  the  cannon 
anu  began  to  ram  it,  the  charge  ex- 
ploded. 

None  of  the  other  occupants  of  the 
room  was  injured  except  Mrs.  Camp- 
bell who  was  slightly  burned  on  the 
face. 

Meyers  was  taken  to  the' hospital. 
There  is  no  hope  that  he  will  ever  be 
able  to  see  again. 
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i   —  Mis*' LHlia^  Greene,  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 

ke    B^Wfi  Srat>»^lav]|iip  fnr  Mm  TlllTtH""  ttH'1"  Miss 

Josephine  (irsene  of  New  York  are  afc  che  home    of 
their  nactber,  Mrs   H.  L   Greene,  for  the  summer. 
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ITATISTICS  OF  THE  BLIND 


3uperinteRta..Jfcauue  Asks  Liberal  Ap- 
propriation for  Buildings. 



STORMS    ACCEPTS    POSITION    AT    AMES 


Reports      on      Assessments      Shore     In- 
crease   of    $104,240,000    In    tlie 
Valuation  ot  Property  in 
Uic  State  of  Iowa. 

(From  a  Staff  CVrespoadent.) 
DES  MOINE|T  July\6.— (Sjpeclal.)- 
first  of  the  biafcinial  rejwHS^of  the 
Institutions  to  |the  State!  Bo\rd  of 
trol  was  receiAd  today.  |Thil  is  the*|e-' 
port  of  Superintendent  McCuxie  on 
School  for  the  Blind  at  Tintoi.  The  re- 
port shows  that  in  the  Ibicnifyal  period 
there  was  enrolled  a  totallof  223  pupils  at 
the  school,  and  eighteen  were  graduated 
therefrom.  The  health  of  the  pupils  has 
besn  generally  good  and  the  work  has 
made    line    progress.      Superintendent    Mc- 


Cune  asks  that  the  board  recommend  to 
the  legislature  three  special  appropria- 
tions as  follows:  For  hospital,  $8,000;  for 
fire  escapes,  $2,500;  for  contingent  and  re- 
pair fund,  $2,000.  The  superintendent  de- 
sires a  hospital  because  there  is  always 
a  great  deal  of  work  to  be  done  and  the 
school  has  in  connection  with  it  one  who 
is  expert  in  ophthalmology  and  who  is  han- 
dicapped by  the  fact  that  after  operations 
there  is  no  place  to  care  for  the  patients. 
The  buildings  are  old  and  it  is  therefore 
desired  that  a  good  fund  be  set  apart  for 
repairs.  The  school  is  well  maintained 
and  has  excellent  courses  of  study  for  the 
blind  and  there  is  some  manual  training 
and  the  learninc  of  trades.  J 


$:yw>, 


The  Blind  South   Boys, 

George  and    Late    South,    the 


tvi 


blind  buys  of  St.  Augustine,  are  buih 
ing  for  themselves  and  mother  a  ne; 
j  and  handsome  cottage  oil  the  lot  whei 
,  their  old  house  formerly  stood.    VVhi 
|  of  course  they  are  not    doing    all  tl 
work  themselves,  having  two  or  thn 
carpenters  cmployedf\vet,  strange  t 
relate,  the  ^Kiys  work  Ivory  day,  an 
saw,  tit  and  nail  in   almost  a   miraci 
lous    way.     lift   faoC   t%u>y   can    lat 
about  as  tasf\,\the  average  man   nc 
accustomed    to   fche   work   and    it  i 
wonderful  to  see    them    measuring 
piece  of  the  desired   length,  sawing  i 
off,  fitting  it  in  and  nailing  it  on. 

The  boys  are  sell-reliant  and  can  g 
all  over  town  without  aid  and  can  di 
many  kinds  of  work.  People  wh< 
once  see  them  at  work  will  certainb 
lie  ashamed  of  ever  complaining  of  at 
ordinary  obstacle  in  the  way   of  labor. 

—Review 
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AGED  JOHN  SCHUMPF 


Sold   Beer  in   Woods  Near  Mollis 

Without  Procuring  Any 

License. 


SENTENCEDT0  PAYFINE  OF  $150 


Henry  Watts,  Flushing  Negro,  Acquit- 
ted of  Murder,  Sentenced  to  3  Months 
in  Jail  for  Beating  His  Wife. 


(Special  to  the  Eagle.) 
Jamaica,  L.  I.,  July  8— A  pathetic  scene 
was  wUnessed  in  the  Court  of  Special  Ses- 
sions yesterday,  when  John  Schumpf,  an 
aged  man,  whose  years  number  75  and  who 
is  nearly    I  1 1  i  I     ym\* '  TTT  1 1 1  Ti" 

of    uiil I1     Hi      liquor    tax    law.      it    was 

charged  that,  the  prisoner  had  sold  beer  in  a 
shanty  in  the  woods  at  Hollis.  on  March  31. 
The  sight  of  the  prisoner,  as  he  stood  at  the 
bar,  emaciated  and  evidently  in  feeble 
healih.  was  saddening,  and  inspired  pity  on 
the  part  of  the  magistrates  and  spectators 


The  proof  against  Schumpf  was  convincing. 
Officers  Hoffman  and  Eichler  swore  that  they 
purchased  beer  of  him  and  paid  5  cents  per 
bottle  for  It.  Schumpf  said  that  a  brewery 
supplied  him  with  beer  and  allowed  him  a 
small  commission  on  all  sales.  On  the  day 
in  question,  he  said,  a  party  of  pleasure 
seekers,  who  were  returning  from  an  outing, 
gave  him  a  few  bottles  of  beer,  which  he  sold 
to  the  officers.  The  justices,  while  moved 
to  pity  by  Schumpf's  appearance,  held  he 
had  violated  the  law  and  fined  him  $150,  with 
imprisonment  for  thirty  days  as  an  alterna- 
tive. Since  he  -was  arrested  the  brewery 
which  supplies  him  with  his  stock  has  taken 
out  a  license  in  his  name. 

Henry  Watts,  the  Flushing  negro  who  was 
recently  tried  for  murder  and  acquitted,  was 
charged  with  assault  in  the  third  degree  in 
striking  and  beating  his  wife,  Fanny.  The 
assault  took  place  in  January,  prior  to  the 
killing  of  Johnson,  his  brother-in-law,  and 
after  his  releasj  his  wife  made  this  charge. 
She  was  called  to  the  stand,  and  she  said 
that  a  beating  from  him  was  a  common  oc- 
currence, whereupon  ho  was  sentenced  to 
three  months  in  jail. 

In  the  assault  case  of  John  Hammerling 
against  Charles  Schletter  of  Metropolitan 
Heights  the  prisoner  was  discharged.  The 
assault  took  place  in  the  course  of  a  general 
melee  in  which  a  half  dozen  or  more  were 
involved,  and  no  positive  proof  could  be 
given  as  to  who  struck  Hammerling. 

In  the  liquor  tax  violation  case  of  Gustav 
Leilacher  of  Myrtle  avenue,  Glendale,  a  new 
clause  in  the  law  was  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  those  interested.  The  testimony 
showed  that  Officer  Powers  of  the  Seventy- 
eighth  Precinct,  while  on  post,  heard  some 
people  in  Liebacher's  barroom  on  Sunday, 
June  28.  He  put  his  head  in  at  the  window 
and  asked  what  was  going  on,  and  a/tetward 
entered  the  door.  He  swore  he  saiv  a  telass 
of  beer  handed  over  the  bar  and  dnank.  Wit- 
nesses for  the  defense  testified  thlt  a  Com- 
mittee of  a  picnic  were  in  the  bar\pjn  set- 
tling up  the  affairs  of  the  day,  a 
counting  the  money  taken  in  when  the  o 
amved.  The  beer  the  officer  saw  pa: 
ojjer  the  bar  went  to  the  restaurant  po 
ol  the  hotel.  The  selling  of  beer  had>  no 
wlight  with  the  justices,  but  a  section  ofthe 
lak  which  reads  that  no  one  but  servantsW 
the  proprietor  are  allowed  in  the  barroom 
j»£-a  hotel  on  Sunday  made  a  violation  plain. 
_L/lbacher  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  $25 
'or  ten  days'  imprisonment.  The  fine  was 
paid   under  protest. 

The  case  of  Victor  Carlo  charged  by  Officer 
Westervelt  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  with  cruelty  to  a 
horse  at  Far  Rockaway,  was  tried,  and 
Carlo  was  sentenced  to  a  fine  of  $10  or  five 
days'  imprisonment.  The  horse  was  suffer- 
ing from  a  spavin,  which  made  the  animal 
very  lame,  so  much  so  that  it  walked  upon 
its  toe  and  at  times  hopped  along  on  three 
legs.  Carlo  is  a  junkman  and  claimed  he 
had  only  purchased  the  animal  a  few  days 
before  and  he  thought  him  sound  and  fit 
travel. 
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SEES  FOR  SIGHTLESS  EYES. 


Voong    Worartn    in    New    Vorlc    Who 

Paints  "Word  Pictures  for  Her 

Blind    Employer. 


leer 


aised 

jrtion 
id    no 


The  person  who  Jfc  blind  loses  much 
jf   the  beautiful   in  life  through   the 
iniiction.     There  is  one  woman,  how- 
ever, in  New  York   citjr  who,  having  j 
means,  finds  a  way  to     satisfy     her 
taste  for  a  knowledge  of  all  that  is  | 
going   on.      This      she      accomplishes  I 
with  the  help  of  a  companion  of 
same    sex,    but    much    younger    (the 
woman  herself  is  77  years  old),  who 
takes   her    from    place   to    place,    ex- 
plaining  everything. 

Thus  an  afternoon  at  an  art  ex- 
hibition results  i".  both  coming  away 
with  an  excellent  idea  "of  the  most 
notable  canvases.  The  architecture 
of  the  various  new  buildings  is  de- 
scribed at  length;  the  bindings  and 
illustrations  of  late  books  are  laid 
before  the  mind  of  the  afflicted  one 
with  much  circumstance. 

Even  the  new  operatic  and  dra- 
matic events  are  attended  with  great 
regularity,  and  the  costumes,  forms 
and  faces  of  the  performers  are  de- 
scribed in  the  fullest  detail:  the 
scenery  and  properties  are  the  sub' 
ject  of  comment,  and  the  people  ir/ 
the  audience  furnish  material  for  dis- 
cussion between  the  acts. 

In  traveling,  says  the  New  York 
Mail  and  Express,  the  companion  is 
the  same  faithful  painter  of  pictures 
for  the  sightless  eyes  of  her  em- 
ployer, and  every  feature  that  goes 
to  give  that  variety  which  seems  a 
necessary  spice  to  living  is  brought 
out  with  the  utmost  particitlarity, 
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JBLINDMUPLE'S  troubles. 

Charlie"     Stoddart's     Wife     Appears 

Against  Him  to  Secure  More 

Support. 

'•Charlie"  Stoddart,  the  blind  newsdealer, 
who  has  been  located  at  Kent  avenue  and 
South  Eighth  street  for  a  number  of  years 
was  arraigned  in  the  Lee  Avenue  Court  this 
morning;  charged  with  not  properly  caring 
for  his  wife,  Laura,  of  118  Tompkins  avenue 
who  is  also  blind.  Stoddart  and  his  wife 
have  not  lived  together  for  about  seven 
years.  He  provided  for  her,  but  she  alleged 
that  the  amount  he  gave  was  not  sufficient 
to  keep  her.  Mrs.  Stoddart  claims  to  have 
started  her  husband  in  husiness.  He  start- 
ed •by  paying  her  $10  a  week,  but  she  said 
reduced   this   to   $2. 

When  the  case  was  called  Stoddart  was  led 
to  the  bar  by  his  lawyer  and  the  complain- 
ant was  assisted  by  Miss  Mary  Muery.  Coun- 
sel for  the  defendant  asked  for  an  adjourn- 
ment and  the  case  was  set  over  to  August  8. 


MESP0RT  MAN 
IS  GOING  BLIND 

Ex-Burgess  James  H.  McClure  of  Mc- 
Keesport  is  critically  ill  at  his  home.  602 
Water  street,  in  the  Tube  C'ty.  He  has 
been  suffering  with  eczema.  Both  of  his 
eyes  have  closed,  and  he  is  now  totally 
blind.  Death  is  expected  at  any  time 
Mr.  McClure  is  almost  84  years  old  and 
for  more  than  a  half  century  has  been  a 
resident  of  McKeesport.  Until  a  few 
years  ago  he  was  in  the  boat  building 
business.  He  worked  on  the  construction 
of  some  of  the  first  steamboats  built  at 
the  mtrine  ways  at  Elizabeth. 
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INVEIGH  AGAINST 
THE  WORD  CHARITY 


As  Applied  to  Schools  for 
Special  Education. 


ARGUMENT  OF  MANY  EXPERTS 


Facts  Regarding  Educating 
the  Deaf  and  Blind. 


lo 


The  department  of  special  education 
held  an  interesting  session  in  the  First 
Baptist  Church  this  forenoon,  beginning 
at  9:30  o'clock.  In  spite  of  the  intense 
heat,  the  main  body  of  the  church  was 
comfortably  filled.  Edward  E.  Allen  of 
Philadelphia  presided. 

The  first  topic  under  discussion  was: 
"How  Can  the  Term  Charitable  Be 
Justly  Applied  to  the  Education  of  Any 
Children?"  After  each  theme  had  been 
presented  by  the  speakers  of  the  morn- 
ing, a  discussion  took  place. 

The  session  opened  by  an  address  by 

Dr.    Edward    A.    Fay,    vice-president    of 
Gallaudet    College,    Washington,    D.    C, 
and   editor   of   the   American   Annals   of  > 
the  Deaf.    Dr.  Fay  said,  in  part: 

In  a  few  of  the  old'er  states  of 
the  Union  the  schools  for  spi 
classes  are  under  corporate  manage- 
ment and  have  endowment  fui 
which  the  state  supplements  by  paying 
a  per  capita  rate  for  the  pupils  in  at- 
tendance. So  far  as  the  education  of 
the  pupils  Is  paid  for  by  the  state,  it 
cannot  be  called  charitable,  for  the 
■state  has  no  right  to  dispense  charity. 

The  state  educates  these  children,  as 
she  does  all  her  children,  in  her  own 
interest,  for,  educated,  they  become  self- 
supporting  citizens,  while,  left  unedu- 
cated, they  are  liable  to  become  crim- 
inals and  paupers.  But,  if  we  consider 
these  early  schools  from  the  point  of 
view  of  their  corporate  character  and 
their  endowment,  they  may  be  classed, 
legally  at  least,  as  charitable  institu- 
tions. The  same  is  true  of  our  incor- 
porated colleges  and  universities;  in  the 
eye  of  the  law  they  are  charitable  in- 
stitutions. 

But  the  legal  sense  is  not  the  common 
sense;  in  the  popular  conception  the 
idea  of  charity  is  not  associated  with 
colleges  and  universities.  They  are  con- 
sldered*  not  from  the  legal  point  of 
view  of  their  endowment,  but  from  the 
common-sense  point  of  view  of  their 
purpose,  which  is  educational.  There  is 
not  a  student  in  Harvard  or  Yale  the 
expense  of  whose  education  is  not  paid 
1n  large  part  from  endowment  funds, 
irrespective  of  tuition  fees;  but  no  one 
thinks  of  applying  the  term  charitable 
to  the  education  of  students  at  Harvard 
or  Yale.  Why  should  it  be  applied  to 
the  education  of  pupils  in  the  Perkins 
institution  or  the  Clarke  school? 

This  question  was  put  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts Legislature  in  1875,  and  tha 
result  was  that  these  schools  were  re- 
moved from  the  supervision  of  the  state 
board  of  charities  and  placed  where 
they  properly  belong,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  state  board  of  education. 
But  not  all  states  are  as  enlightened  as 
Massachusetts.  The  great  majority  of 
our  American  schools  lor  special  classes 
a.rc  public  schools,  have  been  established 
by  the  state  turns  and  are  main- 

tained wholly  by  public  taxation.  There 
is  no  reason  whatever  for  regarding 
them  as  charitable. 

In  13  states  the  special  schools  are 
cla.ssei'  by  the  state  authorities  as  purely 
.  In  22  etati  s  they  ai  i  slas&ed 
as  charitable  or  partly  charitable  and 
partlv  educational.  Probably  the  pop- 
uln;  >;ion    lags    somewhat,    beh 
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One   reason   Is   doubtless   the   unfortu- 
nate  names    of    asylum    and    institution 
which   were  given   these  schools  in   for- 
mer years  and  which  still  cling  to  some 
of    them.      Another   reason    is    that    the 
state  provides  food  and  shelter  as  well 
as  instruction.     But  this  is  not  done  as 
an    act   of   charity,    but   as   a   necessary 
Incident     to     education.       It     is     more 
economical,  as  well  as  productive  of  bet- 
ter results,  to  instruct  the  deaf  and  the 
blind  in  central  schools  than  it  would  be 
to  provide  instruction  for  them  jn  their 
tered  homes.     If  the  food  and  shel- 
ter were  a  charity,  the  state  would  have 
no  right  to  give  it.    The  heads  of  schools 
are   sometimes   responsible  to   some   ex- 
tent   for    the     erroneous     classification 
when    they    welcome    the   assistance    of 
state  boards  of  charities,  and  when    in 
asking  support  from  Legislatures,   they 
appeal  to  motives  of  charity  rather  than 
justice. 

The  effect  of  applying  the  term  char- 
itable to  the  education  of  anv  children 
is  to  give  the  general  public  an  erron- 
eous  impression  of  the  character  of  the 
work  and  the  nature  of  the  schools;  to 
create  in  the  minds  of  parents  a  prej- 
udice against  the  schools  and  sometimes 
deter  them  from  sending  their  children- 
to  humiliate  and  embitter  the  pupils  if 
they  realize  the  unjustice  and  cruelty  of 
the  stigma  thus  placed  upon  them,  and, 
if  they  do  not  realize  it,  or  realizing 
complaisantly  accept  it,  it  tends  to  de- 
prave and  demoralize  them,  discourag- 
ing self-activity  and  leading  to  depen- 
dence and  pauperism. 

The  latest  state  to  place  its  schools 
for  the  deaf  and  the  blind  in  the  purely 
educational  class  Is  Virginia.  This  was 
done  by  the  constitutional  convention 
of  1902,  after  a  full  discussion  of  the 
merits  of  the  case.  The  Superintendent 
says  the  effect  has  been  to  increase  the 
attendance,  awaken  the  interest  of  tne 
public,  arouse  the  ambition  of  the  pupils 
and  produce  better  work  in  schoolroom 
and  workshop, 

Charles  W.  Birtwell,  general  secre- 
tary of  the  Boston  Children's  Aid  So- 
ciety, who  was  to  have  been  the  first 
speaker,  was  absent  through  illness',  and 
Dr.  Fay's  address  was  the  only  formal 
presentation  of  the  first  topic  of  the 
morning. 

William    B.    Wait,    superintendent    of 
Xew    York     Institution     for    the    Blind. 
New  York  city,   led  the  discussion.     He 
said   three   great   words   predominate   in 
the   consideration    of   the    theme:    First, 
children;   second,   education,    the   salva- 
tion of  the  child  and  the  hope  of  man- 
kind;  third,   charity,   greater  than  hope 
and  better  than  faith.    He  presented  his 
thought    by    presenting    a    right    angle 
triangle,    the    base    of    which    is    proper 
classification,     the     perpendicular,      the 
hypothenuse,      results.      He    maintained 
that  the  use  of  the  word  charitable  may 
not    be      properly     applied    to      special 
work.     Education  Is  every  contribution 
intellectual,   physical,   moral.     It  is  all- 
inclusive.     We  except  nothing,  the  rich, 
the  poor,  the  normal  child,  the  abnormal 
child,     the    vagrant    child,     the    Idiotic 
child,  all  must  be  consldefSa  in  deciding 
whether  the  term  charitable  can  be  aD- 
plled. 

The  cause  of  education  In  this  coun- 
try   has    been    hindered    by    the   receipt 
of  money  given  under  conditions  which 
compel  the  institution  to  be  classed   as 
charitable.      The    effect    of    the    classifi- 
cation   of    the    child    as    an    object    of 
charity  in  a  country  where  a  sovereign 
people    is    the    sovereign    power,    is    ap- 
parent.     Tack    up    over    your    schools 
"Charitable    School,"    and    their    power 
would    be    reduced    to    a    minimum    at 
once.     The    term    charitable    is   Just    as 
applicable  to  any  child  as  to  the  child 
bereft    of    one    of    its      senses.        State 
beards  of  charity  have  naturally  become 
interested,    not    by    virtue    of   any    stat- 
ute, nor  of  necessity,  in  schools  for  the 
i  deaf   and    blind.     The     Intent    was     un- 
questionably   commendable,    but    it    has 
resulted  in   a   wrong  classification. 

The  state  board  of  labor  of  Massachu- 
setts tells  us  there  are  4000  blind  men 
and  women  in  the  state.  The  Perkins 
Institution  has  been  almost  the  only  in- 
stitution for  their  education  since  1829. 
Over  50  per  cent,  of  these  are  reported 
as  self-supporting.  If  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tute had  been  branded  "charitable,"  it  is 
safe  to  assume  that  no  such  showing 
would  be  possible  today.  The  term 
charitable  cannot  be  <nroperly  applied  to 
any  educational  institution. 

"What  Teachers  Need  to  Know  About 
Sense  Defects  and  Impediments;  Mes- 
sages from  Specialists  in  Medicine,"  was 
opened  by  Dr.  Clarence  J.  Blake,  pro- 
fessor of  otology  at  Harvard  medical 
school.  Dr.  Blake  urged  the  necessity  of 
the  co-operation  of  the  physician  and 
teacher  in  the  discovery  of  defects  of  the 
ear.  He  explained  the  nervous  tension 
under  which  the  pupil  with  defective 
shearing  is  forced  to  labor,  and  urged 
the  importance  of  the  discovery  and  cor- 
rection of  defects.  The  speaker  gave 
detailed  instructions  on  the  method  of 
discovery  of  defective  hearing,  citing  the 
mi  thod  of  the  Harvard  summer  school, 
■  was  explained  at  length. 
In  discussing  "Facts  and  Fallacies  in 
the  Examination  of  School  Children's 
10,  tandltfh,    M.   D.,   medical 

Instructor  In  Harvard  medical  school, 
while  admit  ting  the  necessity  and  de- 
sirability of  testing  school  children's 
eyes  by  the  test  card,  showed  that  many 


of  the  most  distressing  ror.- 
refractive  errors  were  not  detected 
thereby,  and  that  subsequent  symptoms 
—headaches,  position  of  the  head,  frown- 
ing and  muscular  twltchings— were  of 
equal  Importance,  and  should  be  ac- 
cepted as  reason  for  sending  the  child 
to  the  physician,  regardless  of  the 
amount  of  vision  as  shown  by  the  test 
card. 

Dr  Allen  Greenwood,  opthalmic  sur- 
geon of  Boston  City  Hospital,  presented 
the  defects  of  the  eye  and  Impediments 
in  sight  in  a  paper,  the  interest  in 
which  was  much  enhanced  by  a  series 
of  charts.    He  said,  in  part: 

Embryology  shows  that  the  eye  is 
largely-  formed  from  a  prolongation  out- 
ward of  the  same  embryologlcal  struct- 
ure that  forms  the  brain.  This  means  a 
frequent  association  of  defective  brain 
and  eve  development.  The  most  com- 
mon defects  are  those  of  shape,  causing 
hypermctropia  and  astigmatism.  These 
two  defects,  if  considerable,  make  close 
application  very  difficult  and  fatiguing 
or  Impossible,  largely  preventing  the 
mental  Improvement  to  be  expected 
from  proper  Instruction. 

Backward  children  with  even  consid- 
erable degrees  of  these  defects  can 
often  with  an  effort  pass  the  ordinary 
school  tests,  so  I  have  suggested  that 
every  apparently  dull  and  backward 
child  in  our  public  schools  should  have 
a  thorough  examination  of  the  eyes, 
even  though  the  ordinary  school  tests 
show  nothing  abnormal,  many  appar- 
ently backward  children  being  only  so 
by  reason  of  their  eye  defects,  the  cor- 
rection of  which  will  put  the  child  Into 
the  class  of  the  mentally  deficient. 

The  improvement  to  be  obtained  by 
correcting  refractive  defects  in  the  low- 
est grades  of  imbeciles  is  not  marked  or 
none  at  all,  but  in  the  higher  grades  of 
the  inmates  of  our  schools  for  feeole- 
minded  considerable  may  be  accom- 
plished. It  is  in  the  backward  children 
of  our  public  schools,  however,  that  the 
greatest  good  may  be  accomplished. 
Here  striking  results  are  often  obtained 
which  emphasize  the  necessity  of  look- 
ing for  eye  defects  as  the  cause  of  re- 
tarded mental  improvement. 

Dr.  Eugene  Crockett  of  Boston  ex- 
plained two  diseases  of  the  naso- 
pharynx which  seriously  interfere  with 
the  development  of  the  child  during  the 
school  age.  He  presented  In  detail  the 
seriousness  of  the  cleft  palate  and  ade- 
noid growth  as  a  handicap  to  the  boy  or 
girl  of  the  school  age,  and  urged  their 
recognition  and  correction  at  the  earli- 
est possible  age. 

"What  Teachers  Need  To  Know  About 
Speech  Impediments"  was  considered  by 
Mrs.  E.  J.  Ellery  Thorpe,  Newton  Cen- 
tre, who  said:  s 

Ihe  list  of  supposed  causes  of  speech 
impediment  is  extensive.  Prominent 
amon:  them  are  brain  lesion,  nervous  al- 
l'ections,  and  mental  weakness.  Breath- 
ing exercises,  articulative  drill,  and  rep- 
etition of  difficult  words  have  been  the 
common  methods  of  treatment. 

My  first  work  was  based  upon  these 
theories,  but  results  soon  proved  their 
fallacy.  Breathing  was  normal  when 
speech  was  not  attempted.  Misplaced 
effort  in  speaking  caused  the  abnormal 
breathing  and  the  impediment.  The 
theory  had  been  that  muscular  weakness 
of  lips,  tongue  and  throat  was  the  cause, 
tut  in  truth  an  increase  of  strength  in 
these  muscles  Increased  the  difficulty. 

It  was  learned  .that  the  muscular  ac- 
tion should  be  transferred  from  the 
throat  and  face  to  the  breathing  mus- 
cles, therely  producing  a  free  use  of  the 
vowels.  Work  upon  the  vowel  sounds 
grew  in  Importance,  and  drill  upon  con- 
sonants was  omitted.  The  common  plan 
of  making  a  list  of  refractory  sounds 
and  words  for  practice  was  shown  to  be 
the  surest  method  of  extending  the  list. 
The  word  is  only  the  victim  of  circum- 
stances. The  struggle  In  speaking  is 
the  difficulty  to  be  overcome. 

The  primary  cause  of  speech  Impedi- 
ment is  weakness  of  the  breathing  mus- 
cles. The  result  Is  a  misplaced  con- 
traction which  may  extend  through  the 
entire  system.  Several  cases  of  St.  Vi- 
tus' dance,  bronchitis,  and  paralysis 
have  been  relieved  by  treatment  based 
upon  these  principles  of  vocal  action. 
It  is  Important  that  as  careful  attention 
be  given  to  the  voice  of  an  infant  as  to 
its  sight,  hearing  or  any  other  physical 
function.  Secondary  causes  are  imita- 
tion, fright,  sudden  shocks,  some  unusj- 
al  use  of  the  voice,  or  disease  affecting 
the  throat.  Some  children  are  deficient 
in  Imitative  power,  and  the  misplaced 
contract!  n  Is  complicated  with  unde- 
veloped articulation. 

The  fearful  strain  of  going  through 
years  hearing  others  talk,  knowing  all 
tl"1!  is  said,  but  void  of  the  power  of 
expression,  can  he  understood  only  by 
experience.  In  1S93  500  children  in  the 
schools  of  Boston  spoke  with  difficulty, 
and  the  number  was  increasing.  Proba- 
bly nine-tenths  of  the  world  are  wrong 
to  a  variable  extent,  and  many  Just  es- 
cape. They  may  not,  however,  escape 
nervous  prostration. 


The  report  of  the  committee  In- 
structed to  determine  the  number  or 
children  of  school  age  in  need  of  spe- 
cial education  showed  that  of  2AA& 
children  examined,  4603  proved  of  defec- 
tive vision,  while  of  67^72  examined 
with  regard  to  hearing.  2067  were  found 
to  shotf  defects.  The  committee  was 
continued  in  power  to  pursue  the  worfc 
of  securing  further  statistics. 

Resolutions  of  regret  on  the  death  or 
former  president  Dr.  Joseph  P.  Gordon, 
and  of  appreciation  of  his  labors  in  tne 
foundation  of  the  department  were 
adopted.    Dr.  Gordon  died  April  \£,  iwi. 

The  following  officers  were  elected: 

r-^klent  J.  W.  Jones  of  Colnmbus,  0. ;  Tlee- 
presldent,  F.  W.  Booth  or  Philadelphia:  secre- 
\ty,   aisa  Elizabeth   Van  Adestlne  of  Detroit^ 
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Edwin  Grasse,  the  blind  lad  wlio  went  from  New- 
York  a  few  years  ago—to- continue  hla  violin  studies 
in  Europe,  is  winning  the  admiration  of  English  and 
German  critics  by  his  sourfd  ajid  sympathetic  play- 
ing—a fact  that  is  all  the  morejgratifying  because 
there  is  nothing  sensatiomrfTn  the  manner  of  his 
exploitation.  Very  different  is  the  case  of  Florlzel 
Reuter,  who  was  the  late  Major  Pond's  last  musi- 
cal star.  The  lad  has  achieved  a  brand  new  history 
since  he  returned  to  Europe  after  his  fiasco  here. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  is  the  son  of  a  violinist 
still  living  in  Wisconsin,  where  the  lad  was  borh, 
and  his  teachers  were  his  father,  Max  Bendlx  and 
Marteau.  President  McKlnley's  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  was  his  principal  patron.  He  spent  a 
few  months  of  Instruction  under  Bauret  In  Lon- 
don    Tt  bow  oDBMn  from  potto** in.  ttl*  .ftwaWft 
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"  .BUND^El&EMAN   PAID, 

jj^JVi  T.  Mayers,  th?  blind  fireman,  yes- 
tCrday  received  a  warrant  on  the  City 
Treasury  for  his  pension  for  ten  months 
.it  the  rate  of  $800  per  year.  'Mayers, 
while  In  the  service  of  the  Fire  Depart- 
inrnt  received  lniurics  that  resulted  In 
his  becoming  blind.  An  enabling  bill  was 
passed  by  ilie  last  Legislature  granting 
him   a  pension. 
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Arrt'M     of    Disabled       Miner    and     Hla 
Eleven-Year-Old    Companion. 

John  Carrato,  an  Italian  of  Hazelton,  Pa., 
an  armless  and  blind  beggar,  -wias  arraigned 
before  Magistrate  Breen  in  the  itombs  Po- 
lice Court  to-day  on  a  cTTSli  y«n*f  using  a 
child  to  aid  him  in  begging.  When  ar- 
rested yesterday  afternoon  in  Mulberry 
Bend  Park,  Carrato  was  accompanied  by 
eleven-year-old  Aniello  Cammarano  of  Lat- 
timer,  Pa.,  who  held  a  tin  cup  in  his  hand 
for  passersby  to  drop  money  into. 

William  H.  King  of  the  Gerry  Society 
came  upon  the  couple,  and  placed  the  man 
under  arrest.  The  Gerry  Society  had  been 
on  the  lookout  for  him.  owing  to  com- 
plaints that  had  been  sent  to  the  society 
by  persons  who  expressed  surprise  that  a 
boy  so  neatly  attired  should  be  in  the  com- 
pany of  a  mendicant. 

When  the  case  was  taken  before  Magis- 
trate Breen,  it  was  found  that  the  man 
was  absolutely  helpless.  Agent  King  ex- 
plained to  the  Court  that  the  man  had  told 
a  story  of  being  injured  in  a  mine  disaster 
in  which  he  lost  both  arms  at  the  elbows 
and  the  sight  of  both  eyes.  Carrato  is 
married.  He  says  he  has  been  in  the  city 
ten  days,  but  the  boy  Bays  that  they  have 
been  here  a  month,  and  in  that  time  they 
have  taken  in  more  than  a  hundred  dol- 
lars. When  arrested,  Carrato  had  on  his 
person  $14.92,   and  the  boy  had  $3.75. 

Carrato  told  the  Magistrate  that  he  was 
here  in  search  of  the  Italian  Consul,  who 
would,  he  believed,  send  for  his  wife,  and 

tltimately  deport  the  couple  to  Italy.  The 
oy  is  one  of  the  brightest  Italian  boys 
who  have  been  caught  in  this  kind  of  bus- 
iness. He  wears  a  corduroy  suit,  and  is 
otherwise  neatly  attired.  He  stated  that  in 
seven  hours  yesterday  they  took  in  about 
$19.  One  other  occasion,  when  the  pair 
was  here  for  a  month,  the  profits  were 
more  than  $200.  Magistrate  Breen  held  the 
man  for  further  examination,  and  the  boy 
was  committed  to  the  care  of 
Society. 


/BLIND  YOUTH    IS  AN    EXPERT 

Res    Clark  of  Forest,  III..  Works  Fast 
on   a  Typewriter. 

gT.  I.ol-is,  Mo.,  July  12.-Rex  Clark,  20  years 
^d,  of  Forest,  111.,  who  has  been  blind  since 
the  was  3  months  old,  is  in  St.  Louis  giving 
exhibitions  of  rapid  typewriting  at  various 
business  colleges.  The  youth  has  proved  one 
of  the  fastest  and  most  correct  writers  on  a 
machine  ever  seen  here.  He  is  also  a  master 
of  telegraphy.  Clark  is  graduated  from  the 
grammar  and  high  schools  and  intends  to 
enter  the  University  of  Chicago  in  the  fall  to 
study  for  a  Ph.  D.  degree.  J 


musical  journals  that  he  hails  from  Geneva,  his 
father  Is  dead  and  his  talent  was  discovered  by 
an  Austrian  nnhioman,  -nrho  sent  him  to  Ysaye  for 
training.  He  is  now  ten  years  old.  time  having 
turned  backward  for  him  one  year  during  the  last 

three. 
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romise 


3B2  2*.  £.  5.  Honfcon 

ot  tbe  imperial  Kusstan  institute  ot  fflbeDical  iteseatcb. 

U*  other  discovery  oi  recent  years  has  aroused  sucn. 
universal  popular  interest  as  that  of  radium.  Why 
is  this?  Chiefly  because  biologists  and  pathologists 
have  tested  the  effects  of  radium  rays  upon  living 
organisms  and  have  obtained,  quite  recently,  some 
remarkable  results. 

Radium   came   ns   an    unexpected   apparition  to 

science,   which    had   not  suspected   its   existence  in 

nature.     It  appeared,   indeed,   as  a  protest  against 

eertaiu   scientific  dogmas,   especially   the   theory  of 

the    individuality     of    atoms.      Equally    unforeseen 

were    its    physiological    effects    which    have    been 

studied   by   many    observers,    including   the   present 

writer.     These  effects  are  of  two  kinds;  those  which 

show    themselves  at  once  and  those  which  are  not 

observed   until  after  the  expiration  of  a  longer  or  shorter   latent  period. 

The  effects  of  the  former  class  are  produced  on  the  eye  alone,  while  those 

of  the  latter  are  common  to  all  the  organs  and  tissues. 

In  the  first  case  let  us  consider  the  general  effect  of  the  rays  upon 
the  eye  and  its  visual  powers.  When  we  look  under  ordinary  conditions 
at  the  radium  compound  used  in  my  experiments  we  merely  see  a  coarse 
brown  powder  resembling  granulated  smoking  tobacco.  But  the  effect  is 
markedly  different  when  radium  is  brought  within  a  few  inches  of  the 
eyes  after  they  have  been  covered  with  a  black  bandage  for.  several  min- 
utes and  have  become  accustomed  to  the  darkness.  Then  if  the  radium  is 
brought  near  the  right  eye  a  sensation  of  light  is  produced  in  both  eyes, 
much  stronger  in  the  right  than  in  the  left  and  stronger  in  proportion  to 
the  nearness  of  the  radium.  The  appearance  is  that  of  a  brightly  lighted 
room  without  any  distinguishing  outlines  of  objects.  The  result  is  the 
same  when  the  radium  is  brought  near  the  left  eye,  except  that  now  the 
left  eye  is  chiefly  affected.  Covering  the  box  of  radium  with  metal  and 
covering  the  eye  with  several  human  hands  scarcely  affect  the  result.  The 
sensation  of  light  is  produced  by  merely  bringing  the  radium  near  the 
forehead  or  temples,  or  even  the  back  of  the  head  in  the  case  of  ^dny 
persons  with  small  heads. 

If  these  experiments  are  performed  in  a  dark  room  it  is  of  course  un- 
necessary to  bandage  the  eyes.  The  explanation  of  these  appearances  is 
given  by  observations  on  persons  with  one  eye  sound  and  the  other  locally 
diseased.  If  tbe  retina  of  one  eye  is  injured  in  any  way  the  impression 
produced  by  radium  on  that  eye  differs  from  the  impression  on  the  sound 
eye  and  gives  a  rough  picture  of  the  injured  portion.  When  the  retina  is 
entirely  destroyed  radium  produces  no  effect  whatever.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  crystalline  lens,  which  is  an  important  factor  in  normal 
vision,  weakens  the  effect  of  the  radium  rays,  apparently  by  absorbing 
some  of  them. 
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>■  Now  the  question  suggests  itself:    Can  a  person  see  in  a  dark  room, 

or  with  bandaged  eyes,  an  object  on  which  radium  rays  fall?  No,  for  the 
rays  are  neither  reflected  from  the  surface  of  the  object  nor  refracted  by 
^the  media  of  the  eye  to  form  a  picture  on  the  retina  like  rays  of  light. 
They  consist  of  material  particles,  and  never  deviate  from* the  straight  line 
of  motion. 

When  the  box  of  radium  is  held  above  the  level  of  the  bandaged  eyes 
the  lower  half  of  the  retina  is  illuminated  much  more  strongly  than  the 
upper,  and  the  blindfolded  person  observes  that  the  light  comes  from 
above.  Similar  results  follow  when  the  radium  is  placed  below  or  at  the 
side.  In  short,  the.  blindfolded  person  after  a  little  practice  can  trace  more 
or  less  distinctly  figures  drawn  in  the  air  by  moving  the  radium  about. 

These  results  naturally  lead  to  the  "idea  of  enabling  the  blind  to  see  by 
the  aid  of  radium.  But  all  experiments  to  this  end  based  on  the  direct 
action  of  radium  rays  on  the  retina  have  shown  this  method  to  be  imprac- 
ticable and  probably  injurious — impracticable  because  each  diseased  retina 
has  its  individual  peculiarities,  and  probably  injurious  in  view  of  the  ob- 
served effects  of  radium  rays  on  living  tissue.  The  impossibility  of  ob- 
taining the  desired  result  by  direct  action  of  radium  rays  on  the  eye  com- 
pelled the  experimenter  to  turn  to  indirect  methods,  and  it  occurred  to  him 
to  make  use  of  the  fluorescence  produced  by  the  rays  in  barium  platino 
■  cyanide.  When  a  screen  coated  with  this  compouud  is  exposed  to  the 
rays  it  glows  with  a  soft  yellow  light,  which,  no  matter  how  bright  it 
appears,  illuminates  surrounding  objects  but  faintly.  The  intensity  of  this 
fluorescence  can  be  regulated  to  suit  each  case  by  varying  the  distance 
between  the  screen  and  the  box  of  radium. 

Silhouette  pictures  may  be  made  by  applying  metallic  objects  to  the 
back  or  opaque  figures,  cut  out  of  black  paper  or  sheet  lead,  to  the  frout 
of  the  screen.  Then  the  blind  pupil  holds  the  screen  near  the  eye  (sup- 
posedly still  sensitive  to  light)  while  the  teacher  throws  on  the  screen  the 
penetrating  radium  rays.  The  sharp  contrasts  of  the  fluorescent  illumina- 
tion and  the  absence  of  all  other  light  assist  the  eye  in  discerning  objects. 

It  is  in  accordance  with  this  principle,  for  example,  that  we  see  the 
6tars  by  night  though  not  by  day  and  see  them  best  on  the  darkest  nights, 
and  in  this  way  blind  persons  whose  eyes  are  still  sensitive  to  light  can 
be  enabled  to  see.  In  certain  cases  another  method,  using  a  larger  quan- 
tity of  radium,  must  be  employed.  Furthermore,  when  the  little  box  of 
radium  is  applied  to  the  back  of  the  screen  a  bright  spot  of  light  appears 
on  the  front,  directly  opposite.  If  the  patient  is  able  to  see  this  spot  he  can 
follow  its  motions.   In  this  way  letters  and  figures  are  traced  and  taught. 

These  assertions  are  not  only  sound  in  theory  but  have  already  been 
proved  in  practice.  An  11  year  old  boy,  for  example,  who  had  lost  his  sight 
by  .atrophy  of  both  optic  nerves  in  the  first  year  of  his  life,  but  retained 
the  ability  to  distinguish  light  from  darkness,  has  already  learned  to  recog- 
nize letters  on  the  screen  and  to  read  words  formed  of  these  letters.  The 
letters  must  be  large  and  well  separated  from  each  other.  Attempts  have 
been  made  to  produce  the  same  results  by  other  means,  as  radium  is  ex- 
pensive and  not  generally  accessible. 

Its  peculiar  physiological  action  ou  the  organism  must  also  be  taken 
into  consideration.  In  regard  to  this  action  three  periods  are  to  be  dis- 
tinguished: To  the  first  or  latent  period,  in  which  there  is  no  visible  change 
in  the  tissues,  follows  a  period  of  more  or  less  inflammation,  which,  how- 
ever, is  not  observed  in  every  case,  and,  finally,  when  the  action  has  been 
sufficiently  intense  comes  the  period  of  destruction  of  the  tissue. 

From  this  it  is  evident  that  various  effects  can  be  obtained  from  radium, 
according  to  the  duration  of  exposure  to  the  rays,  the  distance  of  the 
radium  preparation,  and  its  quantity  and  quality.  Some  tissues,  too,  are 
more  sensitive  than  others.  Generally  speaking,  no  living  tissue  entirely 
escapes  the  injurious  action  of  radium  rays.  Experiments  have  been  made 
on  all  sorts  of  objects — seeds,  bacteria,  animal  germs  and  eggs,  tadpoles, 
guinea  pigs,  rabbits,  and,  finally,  human  beings — and  injurious  .effects  have 
been  observed  in  all.  Animal  and  vegetable  germs  lose  the  power  to  de- 
velop and  leaves  turn  yellow.  In  some  cases  animal  embryos  develop 
partially  into  short  lived  monstrosities  because  the  rays  stimulate  some 
parts  of  the  organism  and  injure  others. 

Of  especial  interest  are  the  effects  on  men  and  other  mammals.  After 
several  days,  the  period  depending  on  the  intensity  of  the  action,  the  skin 
reddens  and  forms  an  ulcerated  wound  which  heals  slowly  and  with  diffi- 
culty. 'Still  more  interesting  axe  some  experiments  made  on  white  mice. 
A  box  containing  radium  was  laid  on  the  cover  of  a  glass  vessel  in  which 
the  mice  were  imprisoned.     In  a  few  days  the  animals  sickened   nnd  all 

eventually    died    from    paralysis    of   the    respiratory 

center.     The  action  of  radium  on  the  skin  suggested 

its  employment  in  the  treatment  of  lupus  and  other 

skin  diseases,  and  encouraging  results  have  been  al- 
ready  obtained. 

The  stimulating  effect  of  radium  rays  is  shown 

by    the    development   of   unfertilized    eggs   of   a    low 

animul  after  exposure  to  them,  and  also  by  the  fact 

that  the   hair  of  those  parts  of  the  skin  of  rabbits 

that   were  burned  by  the  rays  was,   in  some  cases, 

not  only    uninjured,   but  actually   forced   into   rapid 

growth. 

In   short  the   physiological   properties  of  radium 

rays  are  us  interesting  as  their  physical  and   chem- 
ical properties.    And  no  man  knows  what  the  morrow 

may  bring  forth. 
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Instruction   and   Diversion  for   TneSe   Af- 
flicted Ones  in  Washington. 

m  the  great  marble  bulling  kjj#wn  as  the  Con- 
gressional Library  In  Washington  Is  a  little  corner 
where  a  most  Interesting  company  frequently  as- 
sembles. If  the  visitor  happens  to  be  In  this  part 
of  the  library  during  one  of  these  gatherings  the 
incidents  which  occur  will  make  an  impression 
upon  him  long  to  be  remembered,  for  here  Is  prob- 
ably the  only  public  library  for  the  blind  in  the 
world. 

It  Is  truly  a  corner,  this  little  library.  In  Itself, 
occupying  only  two  of  the  hundred  rooms  contained 
In  the  building,  but  to  those  who  are  deprived  of 
their  sight  It  is  a  mecca,  for  here  are  provided  for 
them  not  only  books,  and  even  magazines,  but 
various  recreations  which  help  to  ease  their  un- 
fortunate lot  In  life.  Soon  after  the  building  was 
completed  and  thrown  open  to  the  public  the  li- 
brarians realized  that  no  provision  had  been  made 
for  the  sightless  ones,  and  a  few  books  with  raised 
letters,  or  In  what  is  known  as  the  point  lettering, 
were  procured.  As  soon  as  it  was  announced  that 
this  literature  was  in  the  library  a  number  of 
1  blind  persons  began  to  visit  It  frequently,  but  they 
found  it  Inconvenient  to  use  the  general  reading 
room,  while  they  became  somewhat  conspicuous  to 
the  others  who  frequented  it.  As  a  result,  it  was 
decided  to  provide  separate  rooms,  which  have  now 
become  a  kind  of  club  for  those  who  are  so  un- 
fortunate as  to  enjoy  their  privileges. 

The  superintendent  of  the  department,  Miss  Etta 
Giffln,  is  a  woman  who  has  taken  especial  interest 
In  this  class  of  persons  and  has  familiarized  herself 
with  their  temperament  as  well  as  needs.  After 
removing  the  books  and  magazines  to  the  new  de- 
partment, she  decided  to  make  it  more  attractive 
by  arranging  weekly  lectures  and  musicals,  and 
she  found  many  literary  people  and  musicians  in 
Washington  who  willingly  volunteered  their  ser- 
vices. In  one  of  the  rooms  exhibits  of  the  work  of 
the  blind  were  displayed  In  order  to  arouse  the 
interest  of  visitors  in  their  talent,  and,  in  aadition 
to  a  piano,  several  typewriters  for  printing  raised 
letters  were  provided.  These  are  so  simple  and 
Ingenious  that  the  blind  readily  karn  to  use  them, 
and  can  correspond  with  their  triends  as  well  as 
write  compositions  in  prose  and  poetry,  some  of 
which  show  really  great  ability. 

TALENTED  BLIND  WOMEN*. 
Any  one  who  has  visited  an  institution  for  the 
education  or  caxe  of  the  blind  appreciates  their 
high  standard  of  intellect  and  their  quickness  to 
learn  various  kinds  of  handiwork  as  well  as  music 
and  other  branches  of  education.  Since  it  was 
opened,  this  corner  of  the  Congressional  Library 
has  been  the  meeting  place  of  many  a  brilliant  co- 
terie of  people  so  afflicted.  One  of  their  number  is 
Helen  Marr  Campbell,  who  has  the  reputation  of 
being  one  of  the  most  cultured  of  the  world's  blind 
population.  She  Is  not  only  a  reader  and  singer  of 
ability,  but  a  better  pianist  than  many  professional 
concert  players.  She  frequently  contributes  to  the 
musicals,  not  only  by  solos,  but  by  accompanying 
some  of  the  blind  singers  who  may  be  present. 
Music  is  provided  for  pianists  wno  frequent  this 
department,  the  notes  being  printed  in  the  point 
alphabet,  each  being  spelled  out  by  name  and  each 
phrase  being  written  as  a  paragraph.  In  studying 
the  composition,  Miss  Campbell  uses  those  wonder- 
ful eyes  in  her  finger  tips,  and  then  she  commits 
the  passages  to  memory  so  perfectly  that  she  can 
repeat  a  difficult  composition  after  a  little  practice 
without  a  mistake.  One  of  the  principal  vocal  solo- 
ists is  Miss  Alice  Murray,  who  studies  her  popu- 
lar songs  In  the  same  way  that  Miss  Campbell  ac- 
quires instrumental  pieces,  and  who  is  always 
ready  to  take  part  in  the  musicals  and  concerts. 

This  portion  of  the  library  is  very  attractive  even 
to    people   who    have   all    of   their   faculties.     It  Is 
decorated  with  plants  and  flowers,  while  the  orna- 
ments   which  have  been  worked  by  its  patrons  in 
textiles    or    carved    from    various    materials    help 
to     adorn     the     rooms.         Although      few     books 
I  have  been  printed,  either  in  the  raised  type  or  the 
point    letters,    so    much    space    Is    required    for    a 
I  single  volume  that  one  side  of  the  larger  roanTls 
<  almost  completely  occupied  with  them.    There  i4_a 

complete  edition  of  the  Bible,  as  well  as  the  books 
of  Common  Prayer  used  by  the  Episcopal  Church 
In  the  United  States.  One  is  accustomed  to  regard 
the  Prayer  Book  as  a  volume  so  small  that  ordi- 
narily It  might  be  placed  In  the  Docket,  but  the  one 
perused  by  the  blind  Is  as  larere  as  an  unabridged 
dictionary,  while  the  Bihle  itself  occupies  an  en- 
tire shelf,  nearly  every  book  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  comprising-  a  bulky  volume  in  itself. 
Some  of  the  single  numbers  of  the  magazines  con- 
sist of  200  pages.  As  additions  are  being  made  from 
time  to  time,  the  superintendent  finds  her  energies 
taxed  to  arrange  all  of  the  literature  so  that  it  is 
easy  of  access. 
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Henry  L.  Bill,  the  blia*- banjoist, 
and  E.  Challls,  banjo  soloist,  gave  a  re 
cital  at  Hotel  AsJpnnwalJ  Saturday  eve- 


CURRENT  EVENTS  NEWSPAPER. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  sights  in  the  library 
is  the  working  of  the  little  typewriters.  The 
habitues  who  have  acquired  their  use  become  very 
proficient  in  a  short  time  and  frequently  take  dicta- 
tion directly  on  the  machines  from  Miss  Giffln  or 
some  one  else.  Several  assist  the  librarian  in  pre- 
paring literature  through  the  use  of  the  machines. 
As  a  rule  thick  brown  paper  with  a  glazed  sur- 
face is  used  as  the  points  which  form  the  charac- 
ters can  be  made  more  quickly  on  it  than  on  other 
grades,  and  will  remain  for  a  long  time  in  spite  of 

Rmu00^'^1  yns%  t0  whlch  everything,  from  the 
Bible   to   the   leaflets  of   current   literature,    is   put 

nlVi,,8.!0'  her  bHnd  assistants  Miss  Giffln 
aI,?  Z?Z,  i1  ttle  summary  of  current  events  of  the 
day,  which  is  arranged  on  the  table  so  that  who- 
llfLfZ^  Jnt0  the  llbrary  can  post  himself  on  the 
?„  ?^i,inFenlnss'  It. may  be  called  a  newspaper 
for  the  blind,  on  a  small  scale. 
If  the  visitor  happens  into  the  reading  room  when 

intel-es^ni0^1;0  ,?athe/ed  about  the  fatS?"  most 
interesting  sight  it  Is  to  watch  the  finger  tips  as 
they    move    across    the    raised    characters    of    the 

R^thV0^?,68  f°  Tlpl?ly  thatit  would3  seem  as 
if    they    scarcely    touched    the    paper.     Hour   after 

some  ofhethenrfaerrr3nn,Iterally  ?/  oVr^the  linw.and 
some  of  the  patrons  are  such  constant  readers  that 
they  are  obliged  to  fasten  covers  of  very  fine  kid 

worn  awavnfrenmU?^  because  the  <**■  becomes 
worn  away  from  the  constant  contact  with  tho 
paper.  The  same  keen  interest  is  shown  in  the 
various  recreations,  such  as  musicals  and  lectures 
1  rora  the  time  the  lecturer  beelns  the Ttpntinl,  n> 
wh.lw^W  "»™™™  and  thgey ^atcVever'y  wo  d 
which   falls  from   his  lips.     Sometimes   Miss   Oiffin 

book  "Sad  h"SVm^teerS  r1ad  ^>naninTeres*g 
musical  keS  a  Pleasant   Mature   of   the 


AID    FOR    THE    BLIND, 

Dr.     Harvey  of   Macon   County   Makes  Ap 
peal    Under   New  Law. 

Decatur,  111.,  July  13. — (Special.) — Dr 
J.  G.  Harvey,  of  Blue  Mouna.  one  of  th< 
'jldest  practioners  of  this  county,  todaj 
applied  to  the  county  board  of  supervisor! 
for  aid  under  the  law  which  allows  t( 
b'lnd  persons  $150  per  annum  provided 
they  are  not  inmates  of  any  institution 
and  are  not  receiving  aid  from  any  other 
source. 

Dr.  Harvey  says  that  he  is  now  almost 
totally  blind  and  not  able  to  practice.  The 
law  under  which  the  plea  was  made  is  n6t 
vet  operative  and  no  action  was   taken, 
n 

Fnm 

7" ji 

Date _. 

BLIND  MAN  STRIKES  I*  »"*  *j  S^^ftSS 

fourteen    years    old.    was    passing    v*i« 
OUT   AND    HITS    A    GIRUwhcn  a   man  accidentally   bumped  Into  the 
i  blind    .u-si'O.    Graham    tot^y n*i S^*1™ 

Samnel  Graham,   a^WrtrS  negro,   who  has  j f^In^'wlth  lt^The  stick   struck   the  little, 
sold  whisk  brooms  for  a  number. of  years,  {K\v\   0n    the    left    arm.    She   s«x-eamed   w  tBj 
yesterday    was    sitting    on    thcT'cbrner    of    pain.    The  negro   was  arrested  ana 
Gieene  and  Bl0e<*er  streets.     ]   ^>  |  examined  .as  to  Ms  sanit, . 
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A   Positive  Dec- 
laration by  Prof. 
^^^=^~^r  London,   After  a 

Series  of  Thor- 
ough Trials,  that  the  Totally  Blind  May  Be 
Taught  to  Read,  Write  and  Draw 


• 


By  Dr.  H.  A.  HARRISON, 

House  Surgeon  of  the  New  York  Ophthalmic  Hospital. 

THESE  experiments  with  t'he  blind  as  described  by.  Dr.  London  are  most  interesting.     If  more 
of  them  can  be  made  and  -with  equal  success,  it  'Will  be  very  gratifying.     It  will  be.  hard  to 
prove,  however,  that  persons  without  a  retina,  or  with  a  deadened  optic  nerve,  could  ever 
be  made  to  see  objects  with  the  aid  of  anything,  even   though  they  can  >get  sensations  of  light. 

No  experiments  with  radium  have  yet  been  tried  upon  the  blind  here  in  New  York.  I  hope 
such  experiments  will  soon  be  made,  If  the  blind  can  be  made  to  distinguish  diagrams, 
forms,  letters  and  numerals  Iby  means/jof  radium,  it  will  be  a  tremendous  steD  in  advance  of 
anything  now  known. 


as, 
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Tlie  Experiment  Explained. 

By  Dp.  John  R.  Shannon,  a  New  York  Oculist 

THIS    newly    discovered    action    of   radium 
upon  the  blind  is  not  hard  to  explain. 
The  light  'centres  of  the  brain  are  in  the 
cortical   section.     Even    though   the   person    is 
stone   blrnd,   by   means    of  extraneous   excite- 
ment a  sensation  of  light  can  be  produced. 
It  appears  more  as  a  form  of  fluorescence, 
i  F.vec.  without  a  retina  or  an  optic  nerve,  it  is 
conceivable  that  such  sensations  could  be  pro- 
duced.   The    mysterious    agent,    whatever    it 
may  be.  excites  the  nerve  centres  and  •;>  pro- 
duces the  sensation  of  light.     That  is  because 
we  see  with  our  brain,  not  /vfith  our  eye. 

Whether  radium  will  make  the  blind  actually 
see  objects  remains  for  further  experiment. 
There  are  many  blind  persons  who  can  dis- 
tinguish 1'ght  from  darkness  and  even  locate 
the  light.  Of  course  this  means  that  the  optic 
nerve  and  retina  still  -receive  partial  im- 
pressions. What  these  new  experiments  may 
now  lead  to  i-    ooundless  in  -its  possibilities. 
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S  radium  to  make  the  blind  see? 

'Scientists  now  have  discovered  that  it  produces 
sensations    of   light    in    the   blind.     Moved    as  to 
describe    regular    forms,    tihe    sightless    can    follow    it 
with  their  useless  eyes. 

They  can  s-je  circles  just  as  one  sees  a  lighted  stick 
when  it  is  circled  in  the  air  rapidly.  They  can  see 
squares,  parallelograms,  polygons,  curves— yes,  even 
letters  and  figures.  This  marvel  of  matter,  master  of 
all  the  elements,  has  such  a  power  that  eyes  which 
have  never  seen  light  see  it  now.  Retinas  gone,  optic 
nerves  paralyzed,  still  the  blessed  light  breaks  in 
upon  the  darkened  brains  as  a  meteor  blazes  out  in 
the  night. 

Great  seem  the  possibilities.  Europe's  savants  *re 
working  night  and  day.  Their  failures  are  many- 
radium  is  all  *>ut  an  unknown  Quantity  yet.  But 
yostarday  one  success  after  many  failures.  To-day 
two  successes.  To-morrow  a  dozen.  What  does  the 
ruture  hold? 

No  groat  discovery  was  made  in  a  day.  Neither 
will  radium's  wonderful  properties  be  known  in  n, 
day.  The  experiments  may  take  years.  But  what 
of  it? 

One  blind  boy  on  whom  everything  else  has  failed 
•has  been  made   to  sec  letters  and  figures.    'His  reaiy 


f 


^m 


It  was  a  letter  "A. 


Trie  radium 


"Success!"   said   Dr.    London,   quietly, 
bad  traced  an  "A"  behind  tfae  screen. 
Paster  a>nd  if&ster  he  worked,  tout  as  'toe  did  the  boy 

was  aible  to  follow  him.  He  had  never  known  what  a 
circle  looked  like  or  a  square,  tint  he  could  draw  them 
when  once  tin*  magic  radium  had  swiftly  outlined 
them   before  his  eyes,  never  responsive  to  smniliiKi.it. 

Many  more  experiments  have  'been  made.  Other 
human  'beings  have  Ibeen  made  to  see  light,  too.  Per- 
sons with  normal  sight  blindfolded  in  a  darkened 
rrom  have  been  able  to  follow  the  magic  little  1m>x 
wntaining  the  precious  radium. 

It  has  been  shown  to  affect  the  skin  of  human  be- 
ings and  animals.  It  has  killed  white  imiice  by  as- 
phyxiation. It  has  affected  all  soils  of  organisms  in 
different  ways.  It  has  brought  to  Life  the  unfructifiea 
egg's  of  some  of  the  lower  forms  of  animal  life. 
Nobody  dares  guess  what  it  'may  next  do. 
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hand  ihas   traced    nnnn    „„ 

T.    „  y         re   than  one  eminent   eye  specialist 

Then  came  radium  and  Dr.  London,  «    Peters^  's 
foremost  oculist.  eiersburg  s 

He  was  the  lucky  one  chosen  for  th«,  » 

"I  see  ttefttfi"  v.         •  Sen  for  the  experiment. 

only   know,  in  T^LT  **   «"  n—  eye 
careful  exdudi  ^^  ™  «»*  «* 

Slowly  Dr.   London  described   with   th.   t         „ 
radium  some  straight  lines  behind  '       *  0t 

"What  is  that-'  he  *-,  L  '  S°reen- 

for  me."  ***««  to  ««e  boy.     "Draw  it 

Paper  and   pencil    were    DIa^ 
Slowly  his  fingers  traced  J  '"    the    boy's   han<*- 

—  They  J^VZS.  b6f0re  ^  ^  the 


.4  FJCATWU:  OF  DR.LONDONS  ST.rZTZkS3tt& 


Dr.    London  'has   written    an    exhaustive   account    ot 
his    own   researches.     This   is   a  translation    from   the 
original   Russian,   as  sent  from  St.   Petersburg  to  tne^ 
Sunday  World  on  July  4.  i 


By  PROF.  C.  S.  LONDON,  M.  D.j 

St.    Petersburg,   July   4.     ) 

I  made  a  blind  boy  see  'by  means  of  radium,  and  trie  i 
fact  justifies  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  new  ele-  ' 
ment's   properties   and    the  'hopes   it    holds   out   to  (' 
suffering  mankind. 

The  radium  preparation  placed  at  my  disposal  *or 
experimental  purposes  looked,  at  first  sight,  likfc  a 
Ibit  of  ground  tobacco,  resembling  same  in  substance 
and  color.  After  I  had  satisfied  myself  'to  that  eff«:t, 
my  assistant,  a  chemist,  asked  permission  to  place\a 
Mack  bandage  over  my  eyes.  I  wore  same  five 
seven  minutes,  wttian  toe  came  toward  me  with  a  smal 
(box  containing  the  very  radium  I  had  previously  ex- 
amined. Holding  the  box  before  my  covered  eyes  at  a 
distance  oif  from  four  to  six  and  a  half  inches,  the 
following  sensations  manifested  themselves: 
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MV  blind-folded  right  eye  thad  a  distinct  perception 
-of  light,  growing  stronger  as  my  assistant  aUanveea 
upon  me,  at  centimetre  stages.    Three  centimetres  are 

equal   to  one  inch.  ,■„'»,♦  i 

It  seemed  as  if  my  right  eye  had  entered  into  a  l.ght , 
sphere,  yet  there  were  no  sharp  contours  or  outlines.  I 
Next  the  boxed  radium  was  advanced  toward  my  le*t| 
eye  which  .up  to  t'hen  had  'but  scantily  profited  by 
tne'.light-bringer,  and  immediately  following  the  light 
sensation  dn  my  right  eye  became  dim,  whvlc  that  in] 
my   left   materially   increased. 

I    asked    the   assistant    to   place   tne    radium,    paste- 
board  cover  and  all   into   a   small    metal    match-box, 
whereupon  the  experiments   were  renewed,   the  result 
being  almost  similar.     The  light  sphere  observed  was 
but  a  shade  less  bright.    Then  I  placed  my  hand  ore* 
the  blindfolded  eye  and  paw  as  much  as  before.    Two 
friends  put  their  hands  over  mine.     Result,  the  same. 
Here,  then,   was  a  light-bearer  for  the   more  or  less 
sightless,  the  degree  being  hardly  of  any  consequence. 
Still  blindfolded,   I  asked  my    assistant  to  point   the 
radium   toward  my   forehead.    Then,   too,    I   perceived 
the.    light    servsation    described;     that    is— I    saw     the 
radium    rays,    not    the    boxes    holding    them    prisoner. 
Some  time  later  a  friend  called   who  has  a  peculiar,' 

narrow  head.  We  held  the  buy  several  indues  away 
from  the  back  of  his  head,  his  eyes  toeing  bhnd- 
'oided.  According  to  his  description,  he  experienced 
he  same  light  sensations  that  had  astonished  me. 
t  the  time  of  writing  the  above  experiments  have 
oeen  tried  on  a  dozen  or  more  reliable  men  and 
women,  with  the  .results  noted. 

We  next  experimented  m  a  crarK  room,  dispensing, 
of  course,  with  the  blindfolding  business.  As  ex- 
pected    the  same  results  were  'had. 

Still  'later  a  person  possessed  of  one  sound  and  one 
blind   eve    was  experimented    wit*      It   developed   that 
the    light    impressions    conveyed    by    radium    on    tne 
sound  "eye  were  stronger  than  those  on  .the -other. 
The   left   eye   of   another   young    person   investigated 
is    minus    a    retina.    The    radium    rays    made   no    im- 
pression  Whatever   on    that   eye. 

Every  'optician  will  tell  the  reader  that)  a  perfect 
crystalline  lens  is  necessary  to  insure  good  sight.  Our 
experiments  show  that  a  good,  healthy  crystalline 
lens  diminishes  the  impressions  of  radium  rays  on 
the  eye     It  seems  to  repel  them. 

The  question  arose:  Can  a  blindfolded  person,  or  a 
person  in  a  dark  room,  perceive  articles  on  which 
radium  rays   are   reflected? 

Experiments  proved  that  such  is  impossible,  xor 
radium  rays  penetrate,  the  article  and,  in  part,  are 
swallowed  up  by  it. 

With  respect  to  the  experiment  of  hording  radium 
above  the  iine  of  the  eye,  it  was  Observed  that  the 
lower  half  of  the  retina  caught  the  rays.  Myself  and 
others  had  been  under  the  impression  that  the  light 
came  from  above.  We  did  not  know  the  assistant's 
position  till  later. 

We  continued  experiments  in  the  way  that  the  as- 
sistant described,  with  his  radium  box  various  figures 
reorienting  numbers,  letters,  diagrams  and  words 
before'the  blindfolded  persons.  All  these  figures  were 
tostaittly  recognized.  This  latter  *act  still  more 
strengthened  my  belief  that  radium  may  be  placed  .a 
the  service  of  the  blind  With  most  beneficial  results. 

With  this  enld  in  view,  I  thought  at  first  of  kflayms 
the  radium  rays  on  the  retina  direct,  but  *at  was  an 
error  of  theory  as   well  as  practice,   for,  in  the  first 
place,    not   one   retina   of   sightless   persons    rese^  es 
tne   other,    and,    again,    radium-rays   play   havoc   with 
living  tissues.     So  we   were   forced  to  resort  to  me- 
chanical apparatus.  „._Me 
To    this    end    we    employed    banum-platin    cyanide, 
and  holding  same  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  box 
with  radium,  saw  it  light  up  with  subdued  yeflowi.h- 
green  fluorescence,  the  peculiar  appearance  presented 
by    certain    substances   on    being   viewed    by    reflected 
life.     The  light,   moreover,  could  be  Intensifled  or  di 
minished  by  moving  the  radium  box  nearer  or  further 

a,  W3.y« 

To  the  apparatus  figures,  writing,  diagrams..  &c.  may 
J  attached,  and  after  it  is  -lit  *p  *V  «*ium  (M 
blind  can  perceive  the  meaning  or  characters-the 
only  condition  being  that  the  attachments  are  of 
nor.-transpaient  material,  black  paper,  lead,   &c. 

Our  experiments  further  show  that  under  such  con- 
ditions  -he  sightless  eye   is  easily  educated.     Remcm- 
o      though,   there  must  be  no  side-lights,  none  othe 
VMi/tll„  florescence.    The  principle,  let  me  add.  is  not 
1.     it   i-  the  same  tUal      i  ;  ua  to  ape  the  stars 

ifnWt   an to^ST  Sm'  the  better .1 -,,r  it  is 

Next  we  experimented  with  a  box  of  raAum  i» 
hfMe!    uie    oreen,  with  the  result  tftial  on  the  opposite 
SSf  !J    i„tS»e    lit*    Bpoi    appeared.     The    several 
Xd  P^oSe  P-  my  observation    ■  -  to  per- 

.    -  Tha      •PC     and    to    follow    [tC    movements.         I  tie 
fe,ve  that   *  t     ^^  ,    ,n, 

r'irm^imuatedthesamcwithapencilona 


■t    of   paper.    Letters   and   whole   words   were   con- 
veyed to  these  previously  educated  in  schools  for  the 
blind  in  the  same  way. 
I  therefore  maintain  that  it  will  be  possible  to  teach 

the  blind  to  read  and  wri  '  by  way  of  radium,  also 
to  draw,  figure,  &c.  Among  others.  I  introduced  an 
eleven-year-old  .boy  to  the  new  method.  In  the  first 
yea*  of  Ms  life  this  boy  had  become  Jol  nu,  owing  to 
an  affection  of  both  nerves  of  (vision.  Yet  his  eyes 
were  s'till  capable  of  receiving  a  certain  amount  of 
light  impressions;  he  can  distinguish  between  light 
and  darkness. 

After  a  week  of  experimenting  the  blind  boy 
learned  to  make  .  c>ut  letters  that  were  radium- 
graphed  on  Lhe  screen.  The  letteris  were  albout  three 
inches  higill  and  some  three  inches  apart.  To-day 
my  little  pupil  can  read  words  composed  of  letters. 

That,  much  demonstrated,  the  physiological  aspects 
of  radium    should    be   examined  kito. 

According  to  my  own  observations,  its  impress  on 
organisms  has  three  different  periods.  The  first  is 
more  or  less  latent;  at  least,  I  could  perceive  no 
visible  changes.  During  the  second  period  the  org'in- 
isms  seem  to  be  in  a  sort  of  inflamed  state,  not  al- 
ways patent  to  the  eye,  yet  requiring  close  examina- 
tion. The  third  period  is  ithat  of  destruction  more 
or  less  far-reaching,  according  to  the  intensity  of  the 
radium-rays  employed.  This  indicates  thait  radium- 
rays*  when  we  completely  understand  them,  will  lend 
themselves  to  various  medical  purposes,  inasmuch  as 
a  gradual  scale  of  exposure  may  toe  established,  the 
result  depending  upon  time  and  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  radium  used. 

A  most  interesting  observation  was  made  on  a  dozen 
.wihite  'mice,  placed  in  a  glass  jar  with  liberal  pro- 
visions. On  the  top  of  the  jar  I  put  >a  scnall  toox  of 
radium,  encased  in  pasteboard  and  metal.  The  mice 
enjoyed  themselves  for  forty-eight  ihours.  After  that 
they  exhibited  signs  Of  distress,  lying  listlessly  on 
their  backs.  On  the  fifth  day  all  were  dead.  Investi- 
gation proved  that  every  one  of  the  rodents  died  off 
«wi»ralvciis  of  the  breathing  centres. 
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CROWDS  SEEK  CURE 

OF  SUffi  RELIC 

Church   of    bt.    Jean-Baptiste 

Filled  with  Afflicted  Ones, 

Who  Pray  at  the  Shrine. 


PILGRIMS      FROM     FLORIDA 


Others  Come  trom  San  Francisco 
to  the  Little  Church  in  East 


Seventy-Sixth  Street! 


K 


Two  altar  boys  clad  in  black  cassocks  at- 
tended six  revolving  stands.  On  each  stand 
were  lighted  candles.  As  supplicants  arose 
from  the  rail  they  went  to  the  candle  stands 
For  ten  cents,  paid  to  the  boys  a  candle 
would  be  placed  on  the  stands  and  the  peti- 
tioners permitted  to  light  the  candle. 

Most  of  the  petitioners  were  women,  tne 
majority  of  them  led  children  to  the  rail,  and 
some   carried   infants.     In   the  throng   were 

"  B^und  tTa  board,  a  little  yellow  haired 
boy  of  about  four  years  was  borne  down  the. 
aisle  by  an  eager  faced  woman.  She  knelt 
at  the  rail,  laid  the  board  before  her  and 
bowed  in  prayer. 

Father  Roy  came  to  her,  and  the  relic  was 
applied  to  the  boy's  spine.  His  big  Wue 
eyes  searched  the  face  of  the  priest  question- 

!rThe  annual  novena  began  Friday  last  and 
will  continue  until  next  Saturday.  It  is  be_- 
ing  conducted  this  year  by  the  Re\.  I.  J- 
Morgan,  S.  S.  S.  .  . 

The  relic,  according  to  the  priests  _n 
charge,  is  an  authentic  fragment,  very.smaii, 
of  the  wrist  "bone  of  Saint  Anne,  it .was 
brought  to  this  country  from  Rome  in 1890.  . 
Several  of  the  afflicted  pilgrims  said  last 
night  that  they  seemed  to  oe  gaining  strength 
day  by  day  since  attending  the  novena  and 
that  thev  were  praying  fervently  to  good 
St  Anne"  to  be  relieved  of  their  infirmities, 
which  "heir  family  physicians  had  said  were 
Incurable. 


In  seemingly-efHHess-p-raeessioff.'iC'aifat  GJl 
of  the  little  brick  church  of  St.  Jean  Bap- 
tiste,  No.  159  Fast  Seventy-sixth  street,  men, 
women  and  children,  lame,  blind^#fflicted 
with  disease,  made  theic— *r?f^yesterday. 
Some  were  there  who  had  come  from  San 
Francisco,  others  from  Florida. 

It  was  the  third  day  of  the  annual  novena 
at  the  shrine  of  St.  Anne,  mother  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  the  feast  day  of  Our  Lady 
of  Mount  Carmel,  and  it  was  hoped  that 
the  relic  enshrined  in  the  basement  of  the 
church  would  perforin  more  <ji  the  miracles 
for  which  it  is  famed. 

But  none  was  reported,  although  the  Rev. 
Father  Roy,  from  eight  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing until  nine  in  the  evening,  presented  the 
relic  In  its  metal  ease  to  thousands  of  the 
afflicted  supplicants. 

From  the  crowded  pews  prayers  arose  as 
the  priest  passed  up  and  down  the  long  line 
of  bowed  figures  at  the  rail.  Every  now  and 
then  the  laborious  steps  of  children  suffer- 
ing from  hip  diseases  would  break  the  si- 
lence .is  the  little  ones  made  their  way  to 
the  shrine. 


fro;» 


K6    FRANKLIN 


I~  worked  for  his  father,  John  W.  Mackey, 
for  thirty  years  in  Virginia  City  in  the  Bo- 
nanza mine,  where  I  met  with  the  accident 
that  blinded  me.  The  wife  of  William  K. 
Vanderbllt,  Miss  Virginia  Fair,  knows  me 
well.  If  I  knew  her  address  I  Would  write 
to  her,  and  I  know  she  would  help  m*. 


\W 


RELIC  CURES  BOY 
PATIENT  OF  OR. 


Boy,  with  Hip  Disease,  Treated 
by  Eminent  Surgeon,  Said 
to  Have  Been  Made  Whole 
at  the  Shrine  -oi  St,  Ann's 

The  ljl'nd.  the  halt  *■*# 'the  lame  made 
"P  a.JiU**  poition  of  the  worshippers  at- 
tending the  Novena  at  St.  Ann's  Church 
last  evening.  They  were  there  with  the 
|  hope  that  they  might  be  permitted  Co 
touch   the   relic   and   be   cured. 

One  of  these,  a  hid  once  treated  by  Itr. 
Lorenz.   is  said  to  have  beeu  cured. 

Mr.  Thomas  Augustine  Dwyer,  a  candi- 
date for  admission  to  the  Order  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  said  hist  night  that 
so  far  as  attendance  goes  the  Novena  is 
thf  most  successful  of  any  ever  givei:. 

Mr.  Dwyer  said  he  wished  it  could  be- 
come universally  known  that  other  than 
Roman  Catholics  may  hope  for  help,  physi- 
cally and  spiritually,  from  (he  relic.  He 
said: 

"Persons  of  other  faiths  and  of  no  creed 
whatever  may  hope  for  aid,  if  they  will 
only  come  with  faith  in  their  minus  and 
hearts.  We  have  had  many  Protestants 
and  Jews  at  this  Novena,  not  curious  per- 
sons, but  with  great  faith,  ami  they  have 
attended  regularly." 

Many     visibly     crippled     approached     tin- 
shrine  with  crutches  or  canes,  or  strapped 
up  legs,  feet  or  arms.    Many  who  pray  are  . 
perceptibly  affected  by  the  religious  enthu- 
siasm. 

Mr.  Dwyer  said  last  night  that  one  of 
the  cures  already  made  is  that  of  a  boy. 
the  son  of  a  professor  in  a  university  near 
this  city.  The  man  is  a  Methodist.  The 
boy  was  operated  upon  by  Dr.  Lorenz,  the 
eminent  Viennese  surgeon,  for  hip  disease, 
and  was  recovering,  but  the  father  took 
him  to  the  Novena,  which  has  been  at- 
tended regularly  by  both  of  them,  and  Mr. 
Dwyer  *aid  that  the  boy  has  been  greatly 
helped  since  the  first  day  he  went  to  the 
church   and   touched  the  relic. 

Mr.  Dwyer  also  said  that  the  father  Is 
bothered  by  deafness  and  that  he  has  sin- 
cerely been  attending  the  Novena  sessions 
in  the  hope  of  being  aided.  No  Improve- 
ment   liaa   vet    manifested   itself. 

K6    FRANKLIN   ST<n*OSTON. 
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^LIND  MINER  ASKS  FOR  AID. 

5ays    He    Worked    for    the    Late    John 

W,  Mackay  in  Virginia 

City.    . 

From  the  Home  for  the   Xgeid  and  Infirm, 

on     Blackwell's    Island,     PltrhJK    Kennedy, 

sixty-rive   years   old   and   totally/mind,   sent 

an  appeal  to  SuperintendentSM^fwin,  of  tne 

outdoor   poor.     He   says   he .  worked   for   the 

late  John  W.   Mackay  in   mines  at  Virginia 

City    Nev.,  and  that  Mrs.  W.  K.  Vanderbilt. 

Jr.,   who  was  Miss   Virginia  Fair,   knows  of 

Kennedy  says  he  has  a  trunk,  clothes  and 
$9  in  the  Adams  House,  Washington  and 
Charles  streets,  but  cannot  get  there  without 
a  guide.  He  wants  to  return  to  Virginia. 
City.  It  was  found  that  he  had  a  trunk  and 
money  at  the.  hotel. 

Superintendent  Merrill  says  the  blind  old 
miner  will  have  an  opportunity  to  commu- 
nicate, with  friends.  Clarence  W.  Mackay 
says   he   nevei*  he;irrl    of   Kennedy. 

_ £  \j*#-\ 


The  experience  was  a  terrifying  one 
and  Mrs.  Yost  is  still  very  nervous 
from  the  effects  of  the  fright  she  re- 
ceived. She  suffered  a  similar  at- 
tack live  years  ago  but  this  was  nut 
nearly  so  severe. 

Mrs.  Yost  has  had  her  eyes  treated 
by  a  specialist  and  will  go  to  Colum- 
bus in  a  few  days  to  have  them 
treated  again.  Her  friends  si;w:ere- 
4y  hope  that  she  will  not  suffer  a  re- 
tur*MA£j;he  trouble. 


FQ1BUI 


New  Law  Makes  Provision  For  Trios; 
So  Afflicted. 


^-e^i^ 


Henry  L.  Bill,  the  bfifVcl"  l'Da&joist, 
and  E.  Challiss,  banjo  soloist,  gave  a 
recital  at  Hotel  Aspinwall  Saturday 
evening. 
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Letter 
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BLIND  MAN'S  Amunu. 

Written    from    BlacUwell'B    Isl- 
and by  Old  Miner. 

Patrick  Kennedy  has  written  a  letter  to 
Superintendent  Merwin  c<tbe  Outdoor  Poor 
Department  asking  for  aHfcte  Kennedy,  who 
is  sixty-five  years  old,  is  at  the  Home  for 
the  Aged  and  Infirm  on  Blackwell's  Island. 
He  applied  for  assistance  about  three 
weeks  ago.     His  letter  reads: 

I  came  here  on  June  30.  My  trunk  and 
clothes  and  $9  are  in  the  Adams  House, 
near  the  Pennsylvania  depot.  I  want  to 
go  there  and  get  my  things,  but  I  cannot 
i  without  a  guide,  as  I  am  totally  blind.  Vir- 
ginia City,  Nev.,  is  my  home,  and  I  want  to 
communicate  with  friends  to  get  money  to 
go  back.  The  authorities  here  promised  to 
communicate  with  my  friends  three  weeks 
ago,  but  I  have  received  no  response  to  my 
appeal-    Clarence  Mackev  would  aid  me,  for 


T^TALLY    BLIND 


For    Fully  ^n    Hour    Was  Mrs. 
Uay  Yost. 

Mrs.  Jay  Yost,  who  resides  on 
Middletown  street  near  the  school 
house,  had  a  sudden  and  peculiar  at- 
tack of  blindness  Monday  evening. 
Fortunately  the  attack  was  only 
temporary  but  lasted  for  fully  an 
hour  and  naturally  frightened  the 
lady  terribly.  The  peculiar  experi- 
ence was  due  to  a  weakened  con- 
dition of  the  eyes  but  can  not  be 
fully  explained. 

Mrs.  Yost  has  suffered  from  eye 
trouble  for  a  number  of  years  past 
and  is  compelled  to  wear  glasses. 
Monday  she  suffered  considerably 
from  headache  and  pain  in  the  eyes, 
and  Monday  evening  about  6  o'clock 
she  noticed  she  could  see  but  one- 
half  of  any  object  she  looked  at.  In 
a  few  minutes  her  sight  left  her  com- 
pletely. 

A  physician  was  called  and  gave 
what  assistance  he  could  but  she  re 
mained  in  this  condition  for  fully  an 
hour  when  she  began  to  distinguish 
objects  in  the  room.  In  a  few  min- 
utes from  this  time  her  eyes  had 
resumed     their    normal     condition. 


^\  W  ^ 


The  act  passed  by  the  recent  session  ol 
the  legislature,  providing  a  pension  oi 
$150  per  annum  for  persons  totally  blind, 
is  not  mandatory,  but  optional,  as  tl.t 
first  section  says,  "It  shall  be  lawful  foi 
any  county  to  contribute,"  etc.  The  sec 
ond  section  says  that  persons  "who  are 
declared  blind  in  the  manner  hereinafter 
set  forth,  and  who  come  within  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act,  shall,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  board  of  county  commissioners  or 
the  board  of  supervisors,  receive  a  benefit 
of  $150  per  annum,  payable  quarterly," 
<kc.  No  persons  who  are  charges  of  any 
charitable  institution  of  the  state,  or  of 
any  county,  or  person  having  au  income 
of  more  than  $250  per  year,  or  who  has 
not  resided  in  the  state  of  Illinois  ten 
consecutive  years  and  in  the  county  three 
years  immediately  before  applying  for  re- 
lief, shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the 
act.  It  would  appear  from  the  provisions 
[of  the  act,  however,  that  ir  the  board  once 
[starts  in  paying  these  pensions  it  must  bg 
kept  up.  m 

•Rfc    FRANKLIN  ST.,  BgSTON. 
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&L1ND  FROM  LIGHTNING. 
3  Manchester,  July  22.— One  of  the : 
most  severe  electric  Btorms  in  the  rec- 
ollection of  the  oidiest  resident  visited 
this  town  late  Monday  afternoon  and 
the  lightning:  played  many  pranks. 
Ralph  De  MoH  and  his  brother  Philip, 
employed  at  the  coaLop^kat  in  the. Le- 
high railroad  yard,  were  assisting  in 
coaling  an  angina  and  were  both  on 
me  tender  shoveling  the  coal  that  was 
dumped  from  the  "buggies."  After  a 
blinding  dash  of  lightning:  Ralph's 
body  was  seen  to  ba  lying  limp  and  ap- 
parently lifeless  on  the  coal, and  Philip, 
though  somewhat  stucn«d  at  once 
dragged  it  to  the  coal  tabla  above  the 
engine.  It  wa9  then  transferred  to  the 
roundhouse.  Dr.  Prank  Pratt  had  to 
work  several  hours  over  the  victim  be- 
fore consciousness  was  regained. 

It  was  then  discovered  that  the  man 
was  not  in  his  r-ight  mind  and  was  to- 
tally blind.  He  was  taken  to  his  board- 
ing place.  At  present  he  is  somewhat 
better,  but  still  totally  blind  and  suf- 
fers from  the  severe  prickling  sansa-; 
tions  whioh  usually  foliow  such    cases./ 
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BLIND,  YET  SELLS  GOODS. 
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Creensburg  Has  a  FreaH  in  the  Shape  of  a  Sight- 
less Grocer. 


Greensburg,  July' 23,  1903. 
This  town  has  a  blind  storekeeper 
who  conducts  a  grocery  and  does  it  as 
easily  as  any  normal  man.  He  is 
Harry  Kemp,  who  lost  his  sight  two 
years  ago  through  a  blast  and  finally 
decided  to  open  a  store  for  a  livelihood. 
Now  he  is  expert  at  it.      He  waits  upon 

customers   with  accuracy  and     agility. 

nhere  is  not  an  article  in  his  store  that 

rrotn 


Date 


he  cannot  get  instantly.  He  weighs 
out  sugar  and  tea.  measures  molasses, 
vinegar,  and  oil  with  as  much  accuracy 
as  any  grocer.  He  can  even  pick  out 
thread  of  different  colors  and  different 
sizes.  He  can  make  change  too,  with- 
out mistakes.  He  enjoys  a  large  trade 
with  his  town  and  the  country  farmers. 
Mr.  Kemp  is  single  and  makes  his  home 
with   his   parents. 


PARALYSIS  FOLLOWS 

LOSS  OF  SIGHT 


Another  Affli 


for  Charles 


Mumby,  Wh\\Was  Stricken 
Blind  While  at  Work. 

Charles  Mumby'' of  237  Avenue  D. 
who  was  suddenly  stricken  blind  on 
Monday  on  the  oil  boat  of  the  Guff  y 
Petroleum  Company,  of  which  he  was 
captain,  was  taken  to  a  noted  spe- 
cialist in  Newark  Wednesday,  who 
made  the  discovery  that  the  man's 
nerves  from  the  knee  up  are  para- 
lyzed. 

Mumby  has  been  with  the  Gufl'ey 
Company  but  a  short  time,  but  be- 
fore that  for  many  years  he  v a?  an 
oil  boat  captain  for  the  Tidewater 
Oil  Company,  and  he  has  many 
friends  among  the  employes-  of  both 
concerns. 

When  Mumby  started  to  return  to 
his  home  in  Bayonne  on  the  day  he 
was  stricken  with  total  blindness  he 
was  alone  when  he  landed  in  Brook* 
lyn,  and  he  wandered  about  until  he 
secured  the  protection  of  a  police- 
man whom  he  told  of  his  affliction. 
The  officer  escorted  him  to  the  Lib- 
erty Street  ferry.  When  he  arrived 
at  the  West  Eighth  Street  depot  he 
ma  dp  his  way  alone  to  his  home,  a 
distance  of  two  blocks,  and  the  first 
thing  that  caused  him  to  get  a  posi- 
tive bearing  as  to  his  exact  where- 
abouts was  the  voice  of  one  of  his 
children.  He  did  not  happen  to  meet 
any  one  who  knew  him  while  he  was 
making  his  way  from  the  depot. 

When  the  unfortunate  man  finally 
got  In  the  house  he  recognized  his 
apartments  by  running  his  (hands 
over  the  door.  Entering  the  room 
Where  his  wife  sat  without  the  slight- 
est thought  of  seeing  her  husband 
hat  time,  supposing  he  was  on  his 
way  to  his  destination  with  a  cargo 
of  oil,  Mumby  sat  down  and  covering  ] 
his  face  with  his  hands  said  to  his 
faithful  helpmeet:  "Well,  my  wife,  r 
am  blind;  I  can't  see  you  or  any- 
thing  else." 

Friends    of     the     stricken     man     ai 
talking    of    raising    a    fund     for     him. 
Mumby   has   a    wife   and    two  children. 
The   family    was    dependent    upton    the 
wages   he    received    as   captain   of    I 
oil     boat    on    which    he    was    strlcl. 
blind. 


BEDFORD, 


d 


3*? 


Talks  and  Tales  for  July  offers  some 
stories  and  sketches,  and  in  the  usual  de- 
partment on  Successful  Blind  People  pre- 
sents seven  encouraging  sketches.  Con- 
necticut Institute  and  Industrial  Home 
for  the  Blind,   Hartford. 
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HLH  DUti  VVUh  I  M  ^,uuu,wuj 
WOMAN  WARNS  RAILROAD 

An  aged  ooqple  said  to  ho  MyTtad  Mrs. 
De  Forrest,  of  East  Hampjfcn^-SL.  I., 
boarded  a  New  City  trail/  «£fPark 
Ridge,  N  J-.  last  night.  The  man  was 
Mind  The  woman  insisted  that  her  pet 
dog.  which  she  was  leading,  should  ride 
with  her  The  trainmen  were  as  insistent 
that  the  animal  should  go  into  the  bag- 
gage car.  They  won,  after  Mrs.  De  For- 
rest had  declared  that  she  valued  her  pet 
at  $2,000,000.  When  the  train  was  a  little 
w.-iv  oul  ili>'  old  woman  entered  the  hag- 
gage  ear  and.  threatening  the  baggage 
man.  recovered  her  pet.  Mrs.  dp  Forrest 
i, ,l,i  the  conductor  she  was  on  her  way  to 
yVoodoliffc  to  purchase  a  large  country 
residence  called  "The  Maples,"  where  she 
Intended  establishing  a  home  for  working 
girls. 


~3 

QeMPLAIN  ABOUT  MANAGEMENT 

Inmates  of  State  Blind  Industrial  Home 
Present  Grievances 


SAY  TTCfRtr  chopper 

HIT  A  BLIND  MAN. 


Jiendelstein    Was    Carrying    an    In- 
fant  and   Being  Led  by  Chil- 
dren   When    Struck. 

Totally  blind  and  guided  by  his  twelve- 
year-old  daughter,  (Maurice  Mendelstcin 
was  led  to  the  Oak  Street  Police  Station  i 
last  night  to  lodge  a  complaint  against 
a  ticket-chopper  on  the  City  Hall  station 
of  the  Third  avenue  "L."  Mendelstein 
carried  an  infant  in  his  arms  while  still 
another  child  trudged  alongside  the  little 
girl.  The  family  had  just  been  to  an 
outing  at  Coney  Island,  and  were  re- 
turning home  to  No.  161  East  One  Hun- 
dred  and   Twelfth   street. 

Mendeistei.n  says  that  when  he  went 
to  drop  his  ticket  into  the  box  his  little 
daughter  took  ihlis  hand  and  was  about 
to  piace  it  over  tihe  box  when  he  was' 
struck  a  blow  In  the  chest.  At  the  same 
time  several  witnesses  made  a  grab 
for  the  ticket  chopper,  who,  they  say. 
dodged  behind  the  box.  One  witness, 
Richard  Palmer,  called  Policeman  Buck- 
ridge  and  pointed  out  Daniel  Ryan,  a 
chopper.  Ryan  denied  having  struck 
the  blind  man,  but  was  locked  up  on 
complaint  of  Mendelstein.  Three  wit- 
nesses besides  tihie  man's  daughter  de- 
clare that  Ryan  committed  the  assaUrfc; 
They  will  appear  to  press  the  charge  in 
the  Tombs  Police  Court  to-day. 
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The  inmates  of  the  Illinois  Industrial  In- 
stitution for  the^Jallnd  are  indignant  over 
the  management  of  tfienttee,  which  is  at 
851  Marshall  boulevard.  In  response  to  a 
request,  President  John  D.  James,  an  ap- 
pointee of  Gov.  Yates,  met  the  blind  men 
yesterday  at  the  institution  and  listened  to 
their  complaints. 

The  principal  trouble  Is  the  Idleness 
forced  on  the  Inmates,  through  the  shut- 
down at.  the  broom  <faotory.  The  legisla- 
ture appropriated  $120,000  for  the  institu- 
tion, yet  it  is  said  the  wages  of  the  blind 
Inmates  is  two  months  in  arrears.  Com- 
plaints are  made  also  of  the  food  furnished. 

Another  development  of  the  day  was  the 
sudden  resignation  of  Secretary  I.  Blumen- 
thal,  who  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Inmates  of 
the  institution  declaring  that  he  was  dis- 
gusted with  some  aspects  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  institution  as  forced  on  th# 
board  of  trustee*  by  the  Springfield  au- 
thorities. 


MUST  SUPPORT  HIS  BROTHER. 

Chicago    Man    Signs    Unusual    Bond   to 
»  Avoid     Penitentiary    Sentence    for 
Having  Blinded  His  Kinsman. 

Special  to  The  New  York  Tipus. 

CHICAGO,  July  25.— Obligation  Aa  be  the 
lifelong  support  and  protection'of  a¥>rother 
whom  he  had  blinded  while  intoni^Cted  was 
Imposed  on  William  Kindt  in  lieu  of  a  pen- 
itentiary sentence  by  Judge  E.  O.  Brown 
in  the  Criminal  Court  to-dav. 

The  defendant  himself  proposed  the  con- 
ditions, and  the  blinded  brother,  Charles 
Kindt,  supported  the  plea.  The  aged  moth- 
er of  the  young  men  was  present  in  court, 
and,  with,-  Charles,  signed  the  bond  on 
which  William  was  released.  Even  in  the 
event  the  defendant  marries,  his  first  care 
must  still  be  his  brother. 

"  I  am  guilty  of  the  attack  which  has 
ruined  my  brother's  life,"  said  William  to 
the  court.  "  It  has  blasted  my  life  and 
ended  the  happiness  of  our  mother.  Were 
Charles  Injured  by  accident  it  would  be  my 
duty  and  wish  to  care  for  him.  Now  that  I 
am  responsiV.e  for  his  injury  the  obligation 
on  me  to  protect  him  is  doubled.  If  I  go  to 
the  penitentiary,  which  I  deserve,  there  will 
be  no  one  to  care  for  either  him  or  mother. 
If  you  give  me  my  liberty,  I  will  take  care 
of  them  both  for  life." 

"  I  hope  you  will  do  as  William  asks," 
said  Charles  Kindt,  lifting  the  bandage 
from  his  eyes.  "  I  may  not  always  be  blind. 
One  eye  may  yet  be  saved.  I  do  not  want 
my  brother  punished,  for  he  did  not  know 
what  he  was  doing  wljaswA^e  cut  me." 


iostoti 


MONDAY.  JULY  27.  1903 
A  model  school  for  the  deaf  and  tho 
blind  will  be  a  feature  of  the  Department 
or  Education  at  the  World's  Fair,  St. 
Louis.  How  the  afflicted  are  taught  to 
read  and  write  will  be  practically  shown 
for  the  benefit  of  visitors. 
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EBLINDSEE? 


Resj^s    of   Experiments  Told 
y  High  Authority  on     Jp 
the  Subject. 
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SIGHTLESS  BOY  OF  ELEVEN 

WAS  TAUGHT  TO  READ. 


But  the  Direct  Rays  Have  a  Blight- 
ing Effect  Upon  All 
Living  Tissue. 


(Copyrigjht,  1903.  *7  the  Press  Publishing  Company. 
New  York  'World.) 
(Special  Correspondence  of  The  World.) 
VIENNA,    July    15.— A    selebrated    St. 
Petersburg-  scientist,  Prof-  E.  S.  London, 
,wiho    Is    the    highest    authority    on    the 
new  radUuim  rays— which  are  pronounced 
the  greatest  discovery  of  modern  times, 
because  they  may  make  the  bUnd  re-  ^ 
gain  eyesight— has  published   an  article  ~ 
on  this  engrossing  subject,  of  which  the 
following  Is  a  translation: 

"Radium  has  all  the  charm  of  the  un- 
expected In  sclenoe,  which  had  mo  pre- 
monition of  Its  existence  in  nature. 
(Radium  had  never  been  foreseen  nor 
■foretold.  When  it  appeared  it  seemed  to 
protest  against  some  scientific  princi- 
ples, 8uch  as  the  theory  of  the  indivisi- 
bility of  atoms,  &c.  And  the  physiologi- 
cal and  pathological  qualities  of  radium 
when  they  were  discovered  were  quite 
as  great  a  surprise  again. 

"The  effect  of  radium  rays  upon  living 
organisms  is 'shown  In  two  ways:  Ii 
one  case  the  effect  of  the  rays  Is  fel 
immediately;  in  the  other  It  is  felt  afte 
being  latent  for  a  longer  or  a  snorte 
period.  The  fl^t  case  refers  to  tin 
eyes,  the  second  to  all  the  other  organs 
Effect  Vpou  the  Eye. 

•'I  shall  speak  of  the  effect  upon  th< 
eyes  first.  If  we  gaze  upon  a  prepara- 
tion of  radium  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances in  daylight  we  see  a  brown 
granulated  powder  something  like  snuff. 
:ut  we  have  a  very  different  view  when 
re  cover  our  eyes  with  a  black  bandage 
«.nd  wait  five  or  ten  minutes  until  we 
get  accustomed  to  the  darkness.  If  the 
box  with  radiuim  is  approached  to  the 
right  eye  we  feel  tluut  a  htight  sphere 
has  been  opened  to  our  sight— the 
brighter  the  nearer  the  box  Is  ap- 
proached. "We  have  a  similar  but  a 
much  weaker  impression  in  the  left  eye, 
but  -when  the  radium  is  applied  to  the 
left  eye  the  right  eye  has  the  weaker 
impression. 

"It  makes  no  difference  whether  the 
box  with  the  radium  is  closed  or  placed 
in  an  outer  metal  box,  or  whether  many 
hands  are  laid  upon  it  to  conceal  it. 
The  same  effect  of  light  is  felt  when 
the  box  Is  approached  to  the  temple  or 
tiie  forehead,  or,  In  the  case  of  persons 
w.th  small  heads,  to  the  back  of  the 
skull. 

"Of   coarse,    the  box   and   the    powder 

are  not  visible,  only  the  light  caused  by 

-adlum.  The  experiment  can  he  made 

in  a  dark  room,  and  then  the  eyes  need 

not  be  blinded. 

"The  next  question  which  arises  is 
whether  a  person  with  covered  eyes  or 
in  the  dark  will  perceive  the  objects 
upon  whiih  the  rays  of  radium  are  di- 
rected. The  answer  is,  No;  because,  the 
ravs    havinar    reached    the    object,    thev 


pass    through    it    and    are    not    thrown 
back;    they    consist    of    material    atoms,  i 
and   run   in   a   straight  line    without  de- , 
vlatlng  to  any  side. 

"Hut  a  blindfolded  person  soon  learns  I 
to  perceive  where  the  radium  is  held  up  I 
to  his  eyes,  whether  from  above,  below 
or  from  either  side. 

What    Experiments    Showed. 

"This   suggested    trying  to  make    blind 
persons  obtain  perceptions   which  could 
not  be  procured  (for  them    by  uny   other 
1  means    hitherto    adopted.      But    experi- 
ments soon   Showed   that  a  direct   influ- 
ence  of   radium    upon   the    retina  of   the 
eye  might  do  more  harm  than  good    In- 
direct influence  had      to  he   resorted  to 
It  was  found  that  when  radium  wis 
approached   to  a  screen  of  barium-plat- 
■n-cyankle  the  screen  shown  with  green- 
's11 Kfluc>r*9cence.    Tn«  objects  which  are 
1?<J?  ,show*i   to  a   blind   person   are  ap- 
Si    »i,,n«any'    non-transparent    material 
?<,    *   ,5   fl,U0I'escent    screen.     The    screen 
is  .held  close    to    the  eyes    of  the   blind 
person,    who   will   feel  the   difference   of 
ilvli  a«id  darkness,  and   by  degrees   will 
learn  to  distinguish   the  dark  figures  on 

l»n  ?CJVn-  u.In    t1lis    manner    the   blind 

can  he  taught  to  write,  read  and  draw. 

these    theories    have   been   Dracticallv 

Stoplied   already      A   boy  of  efeven    who 

JKlrhL8  %"eai?,'it  When  he  was  twelve 
^£t«?i°ld'.but  wh0  retained  a  slight 
erception  rtf  the  difference  of  light  and 
fr ,k"ess.  Earned  the  letters  of  the 
Kt&SL  Fret'  *,?*.  **"  Earned  to  read, 
n^,  ™M!no,llvln=  tlssue  '"  the  world 
pon  which  radium  rays  have  no  effect 
experiments  have  been  made  with  the 
eeds  of  plant,  bacteria,  ovum  cells, 
&  ™r,ms-  guinea  pig*,  rabbits  and 
urn  an   beings.     Radium   rays   were   no- 


ticed to  do  all  these  different  organisms 
ha'-m. 

"The  germs  of  plants  and  animals  ex- 
posed to  radium  rays  lose  the  power  of 
growing.  The  skin  of  animals  and 
human  beings  exposed  to  radium  will 
show  no  effect  at  first,  but  after  a  time 
a  swelling  sets  in  which  becomes  an 
open  wound  that  refuses  to  heal.  White 
mice  placed  in  a  box  with  radium  sick- 
ened after  a  few  days  and  died  of  con- 
gestion  of   the   lungs. 

"Lupus  and  other  skin  diseases  have 
been  treated  with  radium  rays,  and  en- 
couraging results  have  been  obtained. 

"There  is  no  knowing  what  the  future 
has  in  store  for  humanity  after  the  dis- 
covery of  radium."  __ 








Date 


The  greatest  boon  of  radium,  greater 
than  that  of  adding  to  the  power  supply, 
is  what  it  can  do  for  the  blind.  First  it 
was  noted  that  a  blindfolded  person 
soon  learned  to  perceive  where  the  ra- 
dium is  held  up  to  his  eyes,  whether 
from  above,  below,  or  from  either  side. 
Then  it  was  found  that  when  radium 
was  approached  to  a  screen  of  barium- 
platin-cyanide  the  screen  shone  with 
greenish  fluorescence.  The  objects 
which  are  to  be  shown  to  a  blind  person 
are  applied  in  any  non-transparent  ma- 
terial on  the  fluorescent  screen.  "The 
screen  is  held  close  to  the  eyes  of  the 
blind  person,  who  will  feel  the  differ- 
ence of  light  and  darkness,  and  by  de- 
grees will  learn  to  distinguish  the  dark 
figures  on  the  screen.  In  this  manner 
the  blind  can  be  taught  to  write,  read, 
and  draw.  A  boy  of  11,  who  lost  his 
eyesight  when  he  was  12  months  old, 
but  who  retained  a  slight  perception  of 
the  difference  of  light  and  darkness, 
learned  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  first, 
?nd  then  learned  to  read. 

LIN  STREET,  BOSTON.  „ 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE 


A    School    for    the    Blind    iu    Bombay 

During  the  recent  famine  in  India,  im- 
pressed with  the  large  number  of  blind  chil- 
dren in  the  Government  relief  camps  and 
mission  orphanages,  and  knowing  of  no  n- 
stitution  in  all  Western  India  for  these  un- 
fortunates (though  a  few  classes  have  been 
formed  for  a  very  limited  number),  Miss  Anna 
I*  Millard  of  Bombay  intimated  her  will- 
ingness to  take  any  such  who  should  be 
i  to  her,  feeling  that  they  should  have, 
some  cf  the  advantages  given  to  the  blind 
in    other    countries.        Almost    immediately 


three  came,  arid  thi  now,  in  less  than 

three,  years,  fifty  boys  and  girls  from  five  to 

rhteen    years    of    age.       The    school    was 

With    the    desire    of    rescuing    blind 

chll  lally  girls,  from  a  Ufe  <>f 

iry  and  ultimate  immorality,  and  from 

se  who  make  merchandise  of  their  blind* 

s   for  selfish   ends.        Miss   Millard   found 

that  less  than  five  hundred  of  the  five  hun- 

•  1    thousand    blind    people   of   India   were 

under  any  kind  of  systematic  instruction. 

In  the  East  begging  is  considered  the 
legitimate  occupation  of  the  blind,  and  that 
they  can  learn  anything  by  which  to  earn 
their  own  living  is  altogether  a  foreign 
i.  The  school  is,  therefore,  a  constant 
source  of  surprise  to  all  classes,  and  has 
had  hundreds  of  visitors,  the  children  thus 
winning  many  friends.  Besides  being 
ight  their  regular  school  lessons  in  Eng- 
lish Braille,  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic, 
their  minds  are  being  ill  led  with  scripture 
and  hymns.  Some  of  them  have  decided 
.ability  with  their  own  musical  instruments, 
i»nd  one  of  them  has  learned  to  play  the 
baby  organ.  The  school  represents  the 
work  of  the  Woman's  Board  of  Missions, 
Boston. 

Helen  Keller  has  been  the  stimulus  and 
inspiration  of  the  Bombay  blind  children 
from  the  first,  and  none  of  them  have  said 
they  could  not  do  a  thing  without  being  re- 
minded  of  her  wonderful  accomplishments. 

She  has  now  become  interested  in  their 
school,  and  recently- wrote  them  the  follow- 
ing beautiful  letter: 

Greeting  to  the  Christian  School   for  Blind 
Children,   Bombay,   India: 

Dear  Friends— I  am  sending  you  a  mes- 
sage by  Miss  Millard  because  my  heart  goes 
out  to  you  most  tenderly. 

I  know  the  darkness  which  you  see,  and  I 
feel  through  sympathy  the  sorrow  that  you 
have  known.  But  now  God's  loving  kind- 
ness has  found  you,  and  you  will  be  happy 
in  your  school  and  in  the  knowledge  that 
you  are  his  children.  The  light  of  love  is 
shining  upon  you  as  it  shone  upon  me  When 
Miss  Sullivan,  my  dear  teacher,  came  to  me 
and  opened  the  eyes  of  my  mind,  so  that  I 
saw  many  strange  and  wonderful  things. 
You  shall  see  these  wonders,  too.  Your 
finger  tips  shall  open  to  you  the  world  of 
beauty  and  goodness.  By  touch  you  shall 
share  in  the  work  of  the  world.  I  am  deaf 
as  well  as  blind;  but  I  am  very  happy.  Do 
not  be  discouraged  if  you  find  difficulties  in 
your  way.  One  obstacle  surmounted  makes 
all  the  others  easier.  If  we  put  our  hands 
in  God's  he  will  lead  us  safely,  and  we  shall 
dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  forever. 
Your  loving  friend,  Helen  Keller. 


\fctf 


Saturday,    July  18th,  1903. 

A  PLEA  FOR  THfTdeaf  AND  DUMB 
AND    BLIND. 
To     those     who     are     blest   with    speech, 
hearing,  and  sight,  it,  is  very  sad  to  consider 
the   condition    of    the    men,     women,    and 
children  who  through  lack  of  these  powers 
are   shut   out   from    some   of   the   most    im- 
portant    gateways     of    knowledge.       When 
statistics  are  also  considered  the  numbers  of 
deaf  and  dumb  and  of  the  blind  are  found 
to  be  larger  than  most  people  imagine.     If 
the  actual  numbers  were  known,  probably 
there  would   be  a  greater  manifestation  of 
sympathy,    and    a    more    earnest    desire    to 
assist,  in  alleviating   the   sadness   which   is 
generally  associated  with  those  who  are  so 
afflicted.         However       comfortable       their 
material    lot    may    be    there    is    something 
lacking  which  cannot  be  supplied  by  human 
aid.     When  thinking  upon  this  subject  ore 
can    scarcely    help    but    call    to    mind    the 
following  beautiful  and   touching   words 
Milton :  —  ° 


c-  ,  ,  Thus  with  the  year 

Seasons  return ;   but  not  to  me  returns 
Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  even  or  morn 
Or  sight  of  vernal  bloom,  or  summer's  rose, 
Or  flocks    or  herds,  or  human  face  divine; 
But  cloud  instead,  and  ever-during  dark 
Surrounds  me    from  the  cheerful  ways  of  men 
Out  off    and  for  the  book  of  knowledge  fair 
Rented  with  a  universal  blank 
Of  Mature  s  works,  to  me  expunged  and  rased 
And  wisdom  at  one  entrance  quite  shut  out?' 


M» 


ma^m 


v  v^  If  the  feelings  of  Milton  were  as  thus  ex- 
pressed by  him,  what  must  the  feelings  be 
of  the  blind,  and  the  deaf  and  dumb,  who 
have  only  had  few,  if  any,  opportunities  of 
intellectual  culture.  They  are  shut  off  as 
it  were  from  the  world,  and  under  such  con- 
ditions it  is  very  desirable  that  one  should 
learn  to  live  alone — to  have  that  within 
upon  which  one  can  meditate  with  pleasure 
and  profit. 

There  are  many  charitable  institutions  in 
our  midst,  and  many  societies  which  have  for 
their  objects  the  welfare  of  the  people,  all 
of  which  are  worthy  of  support.  One  of 
these  is  the  North  Stafford  shire  Adult  Deaf 
and  Dumb  and  Blind  Society.  It  was  estab- 
lished as  far  back  as  1873,  and  one  of  its 
ohiects  is  the  promotion  of  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  welfare  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  and 
blind  in  North  Staffordshire.  It  is  un- 
sectarian  and  unpolitical  in  character,  and 
has  a  good  record  for  the  thirty  years  of  its 
existence.  The  society  is  wholly  dependent 
on  voluntary  subscriptions  and  donations, 
and,  like  most  societies  formed  to  cany  on 
charitable  work,  finds  that  the  necessary 
expenditure  exceeds  the  income.  In  the 
annual  report  just  issued  the  committee 
state  that  the  income  is  still  more  than 
£50  short  of  the  expenditure,  and  earnestly 
plead  for  further  aid  to  maintain  work.  The 
report  shows  that  there  is  plenty  of  scope 
for  work,  and  that  more  could  be  done  \i 
the  financial  help  were  greater.  Mr.  G. 
Beale,  the  society's  missionary,  says  "'  the 
number  of  deaf  and  dumb  people  known  to 
me,  and  residents  of  this  district,  is  315,  of 
whom  235  are  adults  and  80  children. 
Fresh  cases  of  deaf  and  dumb  children  are 
discovered  yearly,  and  reported  to  the  Joint 
School  Authority  at  the  Mount  Institution. 
Ten  of  these  were  so  reported  last  year,  and. 
furthermore,  a  record  is  also  kept  of 
children  who  are  too  young  to  be  sent  to 
school."  Th;»t  then?/  are  so  many  in  this 
district  thus  afflicted  will  doubtless  come  as 
a  surprise  to  a  large  number  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. The  society  is  a  very  useful,  nay, 
necessary  one,  and  those  connected  with  it 
are   doing   their  best   to  make   the   lives   of 

(those  to  whom  we  have  referred  brighter, 
better,  and  more  useful.  The  report  states 
that  the  Bible  and  night  school  classes  and 
Temperance  League  meetings  have  been 
well  attended,  and  that  the  lectures  on 
Saturday  evenings  have  proved  a  continued 
attraction  and  a  source  of  mental  delight 
to  those  attending.  Loans  of  books  to  the 
blind  are  highly  appreciated,  as  well  as  the 
visits  and  readings  by  the  missionary. 
During  the  past  year  a  large  amount  of 
excellent  work  has  been  done,  and  a  wider 
knowledge,  of ^^ey operations  a£  the  _£aa*»*v 
should  lead  to  assistance  being  given  by  all 
in  whose  power  it  is  to  give.  The  com- 
mittee deserve  to  be  encouraged  in  their 
efforts,  and  they  will  be  pleased  to  receive 
the  smallest,  donation  or  contribution. 
Subscriptions  are  obtained  from  a  large  area, 
bui  there  is  still  room  for  improvement.  It 
is,  however,  gratifying  to  see  that  so  much 
admirable  work  is  being  done  in  North 
Staffordshire  on  behalf  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
and  blind,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  not 
be  allowed  to  fall  off  through  lack  of  funds. 
In  connection  with  this  subject  we  cannot 
refrain  from  passing  a  special  tribute  of 
praise  upon  what  is  being  accomplished  at 
the  Mount  Institution.  Close  attention  is 
paid  to  the  training  of  those  who  are  at  the 
institution,  and  the  results  accomplished  are 
really  astonishing. 


NOTTINGHAM    DAILY    GUARDTAN 
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past  year.     The  Gardner  Trust   had   again   placed  the  com- 
iiy  mitten  under  oblication  bj-  the   <rrant  of  (our   scholarships 
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MIDLAND   INSTITUTION    FOR 
THE   BLIND. 


ANNUAL  MEETING. 

The  annual  meeting  of  governors  and  subscribers 
of  the  Midland  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Chauoer- 
street,  Nottingham,  was  held  yesterday,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Earl  Manvers,  the  president. 
Prior  to  the  commencement  of  business  the  institu- 
tion was  open  for  the  inspection  of  the  various  in- 
dustries and  work  carried  on,  and  there  was  an  ex- 
hibition of  articles  made  by  the  blind.  Under  the 
guidance  of  the  superintendent,  Mr.  H.  W.  P.  Pine, 
whose  efforts  in  connection  with  the  institution  have 
been  attended  with  suoh  gratifying  results,  and  of 
the  heads  of  departments,  the  visitors  were  shown 
various  interesting  processes,  and  gathered  a  useful 
idea  of  the  admirable  nature  of  the  work  generally. 
Selections  of  vocal  and  instrumental  mutio  were 
rendered  by  the  choir  and  pupils,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  W.  G.  Taylor. 

Among  those  present,  in  addition  to  Earl  Manvers, 
were  the  Mayor  (Councillor  A.  W.  Black),  the  Town 
Clerk  (Sir  S.  G.  Johnson),  Mr.  A.  Hey  man  n,  J. P., 
Mr.  William  Bradshaiv,  Mr.  J.  C.  Warren  (hon. 
secretary),  Mr.  G.  B.  Kidd  (hon.  treasurer),  Mr.  F. 
Atkin  and  Mrs.  Atkin,  Mr.  A.  Armitage,  Mrs.  War- 
ren, Mrs.  F.  C.  Smith  (Bramoote),  Mrs.  D'Oyly  Ran- 
som, Mrs..  Wall  is,  Mrs.  Crewdson,  and  the  Misses 
Carey.  The  hon.  secretary  announced  that 
letters  of  apology  for  inability  to  be 
present  had  been  received  from  Lord 
Howq,  Sir  Charles  Seely,  the  Sheriff  (Councillor 
John  White),  the  Rev.  James  Mitchell,  Mr.  L.  R. 
Starkey,  Mr.  Palmer,  of  Withcoto  Hall,  Oakham, 
Mr.  Leslie  Melville,  Mr.  F.  Acton,  and  Mr.  W.  11. 
Carey. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  next  read  the  report,  in  the 
course  of  which  : 

The  committee  stated  that  the  report  covered  the  first 
complete  year  of  work  under  the  new  scheme.  There  were 
now  no  children  under  16  ye  ana  of  age  in  charge  of  the 
committee,  and  the  whole  or  the  institution  was  devoted 
to  technical  and  manual  training  and  industrial  worK, 
with  the  addition  of  certain  evening  continuation  classes. 
The  blind  persons  connected  with  the  institution  might  be 
divided  into  two  sections,  adult  workmen  and  women 
engaged  in  the  trading  departments,  and  young  men  and 
women  over  16  years  of  ag*,  who  received  technical  and 
Industrial  training.  The  former  lived  in  their  own  homes 
or  were  otherwise  independent  of  official  supervision.  Of 
the  latter  the  young  men  were  boarded  in  their  houses 
under  the  general  supervision  iut  not  the  direct  control 
of  the  institution  authorities,  and  the  girls  resided  in  a 
home  maintained  and  managed  by  the  committee,  under 
a  matron  (Miss  Bobineon),  who  was  an  official  of  the  insti- 
tution. On  April  1st,  1902.  there  were  as  pupils  19  males 
and  nine  females,  while  during  the  year  there  had  been 
admitted  seven  males  and  six  females.  Three  males  had 
left,  during  the  year,  go  that  the  number  on  the  books  on 
March  31st  this  year  was  23  males  and  15  female-*.  This, 
with  35  oufpupils  and  workpeople,  made  a  total  of  73.  The 
virions  branches  of  business  carried  on  at  the  institution 
were  basket,  brush,  and  mat  making  (the  three  most  im- 
portant), cane  cnair  seating,  weaving,  knitting,  and  wool- 
work, typewriting,  and  pianoforte  tuning.  In  addition 
music  was  taught,  and  evening  continuation  classes  for 
Braille  reading  and  writing,  arithmetic,  commercial 
geography,  literature,  cookery,  and  gymnastics  were  held. 
0:'  the  different  branches  of 'trade  the  committee  particu- 
larly desired  to  call  attention  to  the  weaving  industry. 
This  was  only  introduced  last  year,  but  a  high  degree  of 
proficiency  had  already  been  attained,  and  the  articles 
produced  were  noticeable  alike  for  beauty  and  good  work- 
manship. Weaving  offered  an  admirable  means  of  employ- 
ing blind  women,  for  whom  it  was  *o  difficult  to  find 
satisfactory  and  remunerative  occupation,  and  the  com- 
mittee trusted  the  industry  would  be  well  supported.  The 
committee  referred  with  satisfaction  to  the  circumstance 
thai  the  tuning  and  repairs  of  the  School  Board  pianos 
and  harmoniums  had  again  been  placed  in  their  hands, 
and  stated  tint,  the  evening  continintion  schools,  earned 
en  with  marked  Mircess  by  Miss  Hiseott  and  Mr.  Pine, 
hid  earned  the  warm  encomiums  of  H  M_  Inspector  of 
Schools..  The  music  department  was  still  carried  on  by 
Mr  W.  G.  Taylor  with  advantage  to  those  under  his 
charee  Continued  progress  could  be  chronicled  in  rega'd 
t  ■>  the  Industrial  departments  of  the  institution.  The  sab's 
Jest  year  reached  a  total  of  £5,539  9*.  3d.,  which  was  the 
largest  amount  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  institution, 
and  showed  an  increase  of  £441  3s.  2d.  over  those  of  the 
previous  period.  Wi+h  the  exception  of  one  year,  when 
there  was  a  alijfht  falling  off  owing  to  special  circumstances, 
there  had  been  a  continuous  growth  in  the  trade  of  the 
institution  dree  1836.  and  the  sales  of  the  present  year 
represented  nearly  double  the  sum  then  recorded.  The. 
hr.«iness  transacted  at  the  shop  had  shown  less  satisfactory 
progress  than  at  the  institution,  a  result  which  the  com- 
mittee attributed  In  great  measure  to  the  smallne.ss  of  the 
premises  in  Chapel  Bar,  ?nd  their  unsuitableness  for  the 
display  of  goods.  Therefore  a  large  shop  had  been  taken 
In  Long-row  West  The  subscriptions,  Jhe  committee  re- 
gretted  to  state,  showed  a  decrease  over  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  and  amounted  on'.y  to  £450  6s.  6d.,  against 
£491  Is.  3d.  in  the  previous  year.  The  committee  ven- 
tured to  remind  the  charitable  that  the  change  In  the 
institution  arrangements  had  ;n  no  way  lessened  the 
necessity  for  their  help.  Much  of  the  present  work  oou'd 
nor.  po.niblv  he  self-supporting,  while  many  schemes  for 
Improving  the  condition  of  the  blind  were  only  delayed  by 
want  of  money  for  their  establishment.  The  old  pupils' 
fund  continued  to  1k>  of  great  service,  and  £96  4s.  hi'd 
been    exnended    in    srants.    rhierlv   of   material,    during    tie 


these,  four  young  people  oi-er  16  yea's  of  a<r<>  were  ab'e 
to  proceed  with  their  Industrial  and  mu-lcal  trappier. 
Grateful  acknowledgment  was  made  nf  several  legacies  and 
dr  nations.  In  last  yrir's  report  the  committee  mad* 
special  reference  to  the  need  for  additional  brrldintr*.  i' 
the  work  of  the  institution  was  to  be  satisfactorily  carried 
on.  and  the  extension  of  the  technical  and  industrial  de- 
partments properly  provided  for.  Further  step*  had  benn 
taken  in  this  matter,  and  the  committee  hoped  shortlv  to 
he  ab'e  to  recommend  a  plan  of  alterations  and  additions 
to  the  governors  for  adoption.  These  would  effect  an 
immense  improv»ment  in  the  !nsHf'itinn  p-emise«.  Ti.c 
cost  was  estimated1  at  neirlv  £12.000.  but  the  committee 
felts  they  must  rely  upon  the  generosity  of  the  friend-  of 
the  institution  for  substantial  help,  as  it"  accumulated 
funds  were  too  small  to  permit  of  anv  portion  beine  ex- 
pended in  this  manne.-.  Thev  were  confident,  however,  of 
a  cordial  response  from  those  who  recounised  that  there 
was  no  mere  beneficial  oM»ct  than  the  amelioration  of  the 
condition  of  the  blind,  and  who  would  des;re  to  mark  rhe 
Jnbilep  of  the  establishment  of  the  institution  in  its  present 
site  in  1P53  by  8sv«'«tin,g  in  a  scheme  whi"h  the  eop'mit'ee 
hol'eved  to  be  most  e««ential  to  the  welfare  and  progress 
of   the    irstitotinn    and   its   workers. 

Tn  nro^entititr  the  statement  of  accounts  Mr.  Kid'l 
explainod  that  tho  worki-air  of  the  institution  w"« 
now  divided,  bmadlv  spoakin<*,  into  two  deportments 
representing  the  educational  and  commercial, 
the  balance-sheet,  was  similarly  divided.  The 
house  and  education  department  showed  that  the  rf- 
ceipts  amounted  to  a  sum  of  £1,719  17s.  7d.,  and  in- 
cluded £450  6s.  6d.  in  subscriptions,  £361  4s.  in  in- 
terest on  investments,  and  £781  3s.  lid.  in  pupila' 
foes,  representing  the  proportion  of  the  exp< 
the  pupils  or  their  friends  w^r-"  pble  to  pay.  Th» 
expenditure  amounted  to  £1.925  19s.  9d.,  the  princft 
pal  items  being  £1,149  17s.  lOd.  for  salaries,  wages, 
and  general  expenses,  £325  8s.  ?d.,  the  expenses  of 
the  girls'  boarding  house,  and  £450  13s.  9d. 
for  various  working  expenses.  This  lcfb  a 
deficit  of  £206  2s.  2d.,  and  he  regretted  that  it  was 
tho  first  adverse  balance  they  had  had  to  report  for 
8  long  t.'rm  of  years.  It  was  due  to  the  chansr^  in 
the  character  of  the  institution  which  had  taken 
practirady  all  the  Government  grant  with  the 
exception  of  a  sum  of  £18  received  in  respect  of 
the  evening  schools.  With  regard  to  the  industrial 
section,  the  total  amount  of  sales  during  the  year 
had  amounted  to  £5,538  8s.  Id.,  and  the  cost  oc 
materials  purchased  was  £2.707  9s.  Id.  A  sum  of 
£1.201  lis.  4d.  had  been  paid  in  wages,  and  the 
balance  of  £1,013  lis.  8d.  was  expended  as  wages 
for  the  Vlind  workpeople.  The  working  exi> 
amounted  to  £1,186  0s.  9d..  leaving  a  small  profit 
of  £531  15s.  7d.  on  the  trading  of  the  year.  That 
profit  enabled  them  to  pay  the  deficiency  on  the 
educational  department,  and  to  leave  a  small  balance 
to  the  pood  of  £325  13s.  5d.,  which  represented  the 
net  profit  on  the  working  of  the  institution  as  a 
whole  during  the  year.  The  old  pupils'  fund  showed 
that  £1.00  16s.  had  been  received  in  interest  on  the 
capital  of  the  account,  and  £96  4s.  was  expended 
in  grants  of  wool  and  other  materials  for  tho  blind 
people. 

Ear'  Manvers  proposed  the  adoption  of  the  report 
and  accr.unts.  He  tl ought  it  was  not  so  very  long 
sinoe  they  had  their  last  meeting,  but  for  several 
reasons  he  believed  that  was  put  off  until  a  rather 
later  period  than  usual.  Mr.  Warren,  their  hon. 
secretary,  had  reminded  him  that  that  was  what  they 
might  practically  call  the  jubilee  year  of  that  in- 
stitution. As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  be- 
lieved it  had  been  in  existence  in  a 
email  way  for  ten  years  before  that,  but 
he  thought  that  in  the  veaT  1853,  on  November 
3rd,  his  grandfather,  Lord  Manvers,  who  had  pre- 
viously laid  the  foundation-stone  of  that  institution, 
presided  a/fc  the  annual  meeting.  (Applause.)  So 
that  they  would  now  have  to  look  back  upon  a 
period  of  50  years  since  that  building  was  first 
started,  and  he  hoped  that  tho  years  during  that 
time  had  been  on  the  whole  satisfactory  years,  and 
that  the  institution  had  made  as  good  progress-  ai 
its  friends  could  desire.  Of  oourse,  the  great  city 
of  Nottingham  was  very  different  at,  this 
time  to  what  it  was  in  1853,  when  hia 
grandfather  laid  the  foundation  stone  of  that  in- 
stitution. At  that  time  there  were  nothing  like 
the  number  of  other  charities  which  were  now  in 
existence,  and  of  course  they  were  not  then  wanted. 
But  the  growth  of  this  groat  city  had  necessitated 
the  starting  of  many  other  charities  for  various 
purposes,  and  these,  although  they  were  all  no  doubt 
excellent,  had  to  some  extent  affected  the  financial 
condition  of  older  charities.  He  hoped  that  this' 
might  not  be  permanently  the  case,  and  that  those 
who  always  did  support  that  institution  in  past  years 
and  had  always  maintained  an  interest  in  it  would 
continue  to  do  so,  so  that  they  would  not  have  to 
lament  in  future  in  any  way  the  falling  off  of  tho 
annual  subscriptions.  (Applause.)  Because  it  was 
quite  evident  that  they  could  not  keep  it  going  with- 
out adequate  funds.  Moreover,  the  report  had  in- 
formed them  of  the  proposal  of  the  committer  to 
make  considerable  additions  to  the  building,  and  that 
a.  large  sum  of  money  was  wanted  for  that  purpose. 
He  did  not  know  at  present  how  the  money  for 
that  purpose  was  to  be  obti\»ed,  but  he  trusted 
that  in  course  of  time  they  iwrwld  be  able  to  so-© 
this  done,  a.nd  that  tho  excellent  work  now  done 
bv  that  institution  would  not  be  hampered   in   any 


' 


/■ 


n  the  future  by  lack  of  roW)  or  lack  of  funds. 
■Applause )  For  many  ywi  pft*  they  had  known 
PPapproeUd  very  highly  the  «cellen  t**wbrh 

lad  been  dono  by  the  inmafcn  <rf  that  institution jn 


then   to   be   secured,   under  a   hospital   matron.  | 

Blind   students    must   obtain    first-class   medical 

certificates  in  an  art  which  is  daily  more  used, 


I  teket  work,  and  brush  f'^^JJ^J^SwrtexSleS    especially  by   surgeons   in   sprains   and   bruises, 


starting 


of     weaving    and  masseuses  will  be  allowed  to  treat  only  women 
coined      vary    and  '  hildren,  and  masseurs  only  men.     The  whole 


hey  had  now  to  record 
cw      departure      in      the 

the    ii.stittrt.ion.         (Ap?'^' 
ffi'i-ntl  hdonehaand  T  was  certainly  "a"  very  great    scheme  needs  only  to  be  mentioned  to  be  approved. 
hmgVbo  able  to  find  some  ^^"fJj^S     U    1S    also   worthy    of    note   that   the    blind   are 
it&^oKh^^^V^^^^_we^    usually  endowed   with  a  sense  of  touch  excep 

in; 

to 
He   believed  that  since   the-  year 


^i_C_Osjn- 


X. 


V\l 


ho  had  unfortunately  been 
ie  greatest  blessing  wo  could 
gift,  of  sight.     It  was.   as  he 

ofr>'tl^td5SCived0of  this%ift,  and  he    alone,  is  a  field  in  which  they  may  surpass  thebr 


lives,  the  gift  of  sight.     It  was.  as  ne    tionai}v    gne     ^    tnat    here,    and    perhaps    hens 
.«y  great  thing  to  be  able  t?/8^*06 
occupations  of  '  those  derived  of   this  gift,  and 

loord  it  would  continue  to  be  so  for  many  years  to    gg  .        fellows    massage  being  dependent  for  it  s 
lupcu  th«*  year  1853   his  »  ..... 


lave  in  our  . 

lad  sa;d.  a  very  great  thing 


r„,  hi*  father  was  even  then  developing  the  interest  -  KB 

which  he  knew  he  always  retained  in  that  laifctutioi.   //lJ>f 


3  b^en' associated  with  that  institu-    success  upon  the  nicety  of  its  application,   de - 

as  presidents— (applavsel— and  he  had  found  a    pen(jent  ^  jts  turn  0Q  the  nicety  of  the  operator's 
:-JL    a    *J  i,;«   fntber.    then     Viscount    ]  J 

ISP- 

PRANIH-IN^ST.,  50ST0N. 

as'iong  as  he  lived.  (Applause.)    He  cordially ^°V^\^AJ  ^J^L^ltst**/     *~  /  Wy^y^-^~ 

that  the  work  now  going  on  would  continue  to  flourish../.^. -X- "jf S?)" 

year  by  year,  and  that  they  would  have  the  pleasure  rf  //^si /,  ^ - 

of   feeling  that  the  work  was  being  well  and  satis-  £...........-^.£&*^ 

faotorily    done,    and    was    giving    employment    andl 

training  to  many  blind  people.     (Applause.) 

Sir  Samuel  Johnson,  in  seconding,  suggested  tliero  J „. 

was  nothing  new  to  be  said  in  relation  to  the  lnstitu-'  " 


All  they  could  do  was  to  wish  the  success  it 
deserved.  ;nd  commend  it  to  all  who  had  means, 
that  the  i-ht   support  it  to  the_  greatest  extent 


they  or- v      -fiord.     It  .was  one  of  those  institutions 
in  NottiWUam    which  not  only  worked   well  in   its 
sphere       of       influence.       but       spread       that       in- 
fluence     around,       and      tended      to      make      for 
the  comfort    and  convenience   of  many   households, 
besides  those  directly   affected  by   it.       He  trusted, 
during  the  next  year  there  would  be  no  deficiency 
whatever  in  any  one  of  tho  accounts  of  the  institu- 
tion. .-.'■■..,  •     -i 
The  resolution  was  carried   with   unanimity. 
Th<>      Mayor      then      moved      that      thanks      be 
given      to      the      committee      for      their      services 
during    the     past    year,     and    that     the    following 
form  the  committee     for    the    present    year:  — 1  he 
Dowager   Countess   Manvers,    Mrs.    Crewdson,    Mrs. 
Mills,  Miss  Patterson,   Mrs.   D'Oyley  Ransom,  Miss 
Seely,  Mrs.  F.  C.   Smith,  Mr.   A.   Armitage,  Mr.  A. 
Bradley.    Mr.   R.    Enfield,   Rev.    Canon   Ferris.   Rev. 
Canon   Godber,    Mr.    A.    Hoymann,      Mr.      W.      H. 
Hutton     and  Mr.  J.   W:   Windley.       He  moved  the 
resolution,    he   observed,    with   very    great   pleasure 
and    satisfaction.        The    committee     had    evidently 
rendered  good   service,   and  he  congratulated    them 
upon  beir.ff  able  to  show  such  a  gratifying  state  of 
affairs.       In  these  days  of  keen  competition  it  was  a 
source  of  e  n  courage  men  t  to  find  that   upon  a  gross 
turnover  of  £5,538  they  had  been   able  to  make  a 
profit   of   some    ten   per   cent.        With     the     other 
speakers  he  wished  those  who  had  the  management 
of     the     institution      all     success     in     their     work. 
(Applause.)                                               . 

Mr.  Bradshaw  seconded,  remarking  that  most 
of  the  committee  had  been  identified  with  the 
institution   for   many    years,    and    the    good    service 


School  for  tne  Blind. 

The  state  of  Wisconsin  provides  for 
the  education  of  all  the  children  within 
jits  borders.  For  those  who  are  blind, 
or  whose  eyesight  is  very  defective,  a 
special  school  is  maintained  at  Janes- 
ville,  Wisconsin.  In  this  school  blind 
children  are  taught  all  the  subjects  of 
the  common  school  and  high  school 
courses,  and  besidW  receive  instruction 
in  music,  manual  wyning  and  various 
trades.  Tuition,  board  and  washing 
are  free  to  'residents  of  Wisconsin.  If 
you  have  a  blind  or  partially  blind 
child  in  your  family,correspondat  once 
with  the  school.  If  you  know  of  blind 
children  in  other  families  who  are  not 
members  of  the  school,  you  should  £end 
snino   July  2d,    suddenly   regained    his      their  names  and  addresses  of  pare/ts  to 

^bt     He  had  spent  a  fortune  in  an   effort)  to  re-     Mr.  C.  R.  Showalter,  Supt.,  Jandfville. 

cover  his  sight  and  had  finally   given  up  all/hope  of     Wisconsin.  tf0 

«f  »'tno  acrain.  .; 


After    b  ing  totaify   uU»*-**    several    years' 


ev°' 


Date. 


CORNER  STONE 
OF  NEW  HOME 


FOR    BLIND   GIRLS   WILL    BE    LAID 
WITH    APPROPRIATE    CERE- 
MONIES. 


,UL* 


will    deliver 
monies    will 


the    address.      The 
be    held   tomorrow 


cer<_ 
after- 


An  appropriate  program  Incident  to 
the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  of  the 
new  Home  for  Blind  Girls,  which  is 
located  on  Forrest   street  and   Ordway 

they"  hadTrendered  in  the  past  they  were  prepared     avenue,  has  been  completed  by  the  Fear 

to  continue  in  the  future.  Not    Circle    of   King's    Daughters.      Dr. 

The  motion  was  then  can-ied.  Collins  Denny  has-  been  chosen  as  mas- 

Mr    A.    Armitage  proposed   a  vote  of   thanks   to     ter  ceremonies,   and   Dr.   J.   O.  Rust 

the    honorary    secretaries    and    treasurer    for    their 

services   during    the    year   and    requesting    them   to 

continue  in  the  positions.      He  reminded  the  meet- 
ing that  the  Blind  Institution  was  not  merely  local, 

but  served  the  interests  of  adjoining  counties. 

Mr.    A.   Bradley  seconded,   and  tho  resolution  was 

carried  with  acclamation. 
In    proposing  a  vote  of  thanks   to   Earl   Manvers 

for    presiding.    Mr.    Kidd   alluded    to   the   long    and 

sustained    interest   which   his   lordship's   family   had 

manife-tcd    in    the    foundation    and   working   of   the 

institution,   and   said  they  wore  gratified  to  find  he 

was    prepared    to    take    a    lively    interest      in      its  j 

operations. 
Mr.    J.   C.   Warren  seconded,  and  the  compliment 

was    enthusiastically    accorded    and    biiefly    acknow- 
ledged. 

)AJLY   CHBONICLH, TO*'° ™f «■"» 

The  last  legislature  enacted  a  law 
providing  for  the  payment  of  $150  a 
year  to    blind     persons:     The 


noon. 

The  Fear  Not  Circle  held  an  import- 
ant meeting  yesterday  afternoon  with 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Buck,  of  Fatherland 
street.  Mrs.  Allison  presided  and  Mrs. 
Sharpies  led  the  devotional  exercises. 
Mrs.  Roudillon  and  Mrs.  McLean  were 
(appointed  a  committee  to  visit  the 
Home  one  day  this  week. 


%.       The    Blln^^lljfty    See. 

oess    which    may    follow    in    educattr 
the  supposable  blind  to  see.    It  has  been* 
found  that  the  remnants  of  function  to 
those   supposed   to   be   blind   may    often 
be    so    improved    aa   to    take    these    pa- 
tients   entirely    out    of    the    blind    class 
and  make  them  enjoy  useful  vision.    It 
is  but  a  corollary   of  this   that  the  de- 
ficiencies   of    vision    called    color-blind- 
ness   are    also    presentable.      Function, 
I  it  must  ever  be  repeated,  depends  upon 
education    and    exercise,    and    it    is    a 
necessary   part  of  the  great  physiologi- 
cal   law    that    the    perception    of    colors 
will  be  lost  if  the  eye  is  not  exercised 
in    their    perception.      That    ttie    defect 
is    dependent    upon    non-exercise    is    in- 
cated    by    the    fact    that   it    is    far    less 
common    in    women    than    in    men.     In. 
10,000  men   369   are    affected,    while    only 
9    are    found    in    the    same    number    of 
women.     The   proportion  among  savage 
men  is  less  than   among   civilized   men. 
But,    of   course,    the    education   and   ex- 
ercise   must    begin    in    early    childhood. 
And   there  is   some   proof   that   this  ex- 
ercise in  childhood  does  stimulate  color 
perception   and    prevent   color-blindness. 
—American  Medicine. 
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writing.      Sh^»fs    86    years    ol 
been   blim!"Ioi 
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I  at    this 
and    has 


JULY    2Q>   1903. 


The  Institute  for  Massage  by  the  Blind,  which 
is  about  to  be  started  under  a  committee  that 
includes  many  representative  medical  men,  is 
,ot  an  experiment.  It  has  been  proved  that  the 
)lind  can  become  expert  in  the  practice  of  mas- 
sage, which  in  Japan  is  commonly  recognised  as 
their  work.  The  occupations  open  to  the  blind 
re  few,  and  rarely  remunerative.  This  diffi- 
ulty  is  one  of  the  gravest  obstacles  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  condition  of  this  afflicted  class. 
There  are  already  several  blind  masseurs  in  this 
ountry.     £500  is  needed,  and  central  rooms  are 


person 

must  be  2i  years  of  age  and  a  resident 
of  Illinois  item  years  and  of  the  county 
three  years.  He  must  not  be  a  charge 
of  any  charitable  institution  and  must 
not  hasre  an  income  to  exceed  $250. 
He  must  appear  before  the  county 
clerk  and  make  an  affidavit  to  this  ef- 
fect, and  two  other  citizens  must  make 
affidavits.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  board, 
of  supervisors  to  make  an  annual  a/- 
propriation  for  this  purpose.  jT 


From  .^&y&CL/.. 
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BLIND  OIL  BOAT  CAPTAIN 
GOES  TON.  Y.  HOSPITAL 

CfarTeWMRimby    of    237    Avenue    D,    the    oil 

Iboat    captain   who   was   strickenhtartfc*r>    his 

\jil    boat,    a    few   wc-eks    ago,""^flftaken    to    a 

Hal     for    the    blind     in     New     York     City 

yesttrday.      Mumby    is    totally    blind    and 

paralyzed.     . 
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OLD  LANDMARK  YIELDS 
TO  ADVAPSCE  IN  REALTY 

nstitution  for  the  Blind  Preparing! 
for  New  HoTrTe"worT^Vash 
i  ington   Heights. 

Infcajjsapuence  of  the  purposed  removal  of 
the  headquarters  of  the  New  York  Jnstitu-I 
tion  for   the  Blind-Jp  Washington  Height*, 
on  a  trtffWWfWTrtg  irom  165th  to  167th  streets  i 
and   from   Broadway   to   the  Hudson   River, ' 
another   landmark   of   the    city — the    institu- 
tion's   building    in    Ninth    avenue,    between 
Thirty-third  and  Thirty-fourth  streets— will 
yield  to  business  encroachment  and  increas- 
ing hind  values. 

Plans  are  being  prepared  by  How.  Is  & 
Stokes  for  an  administration  building,  a 
schoolhou.se.  a  gymnasium  and  dormitories. 
Seven  buildings  will  be  erected  next  yea;-. 
and  others  as  necessity  demands. 

In  1S28  the  building  now  occupied  by  the  in- 
stitution was  built.  The  Pennsylvania  sta- 
tion site  in  the  neighborhood  has  quickened 
prices  of  property  enormously,  and  it  is  very 
probable  that  the  institution's  old  home  will 
soon  be  sold. 


From 


Date 


Edison  Half  Blind  From  X-Ray's  Power. 

Orange,  N.  J^Sf%  2. — Experimenting  with 
th^X-ray  in  an  endeavor  to  utilize  its  mys- 
teBtoas  light  in  a  business  way  has  almost 
cost  Thomas  A.  Edison  his  sight.  While  try- 
ing the  effect  of  the  rays  on  various  objects 
the  strange  light  exerted  Its  power  on  both 
Mr.  Edison  and  Charles  Dally,  an  assistant. 
As  a  result  the  noted  Inventor's  sight  has 
been  thrown  out  of  focus,  while  one  ofljallv's 
arms  has  been  amputated  aiM^*!re-probab 
will  lose  the  other.  '"* 

TRI-  WEEKLY. 


MONDAY,  AUGUST  3,  1903. 

A  model  ychncl  for  the  deaf  and  the  blind  will  be 
a  feature  of  the  department  of  education  at  the 
World's  Fair  in  St.  Louis.  How  the  afflicted  are 
taught  to  read  and  write  will  be  practically  shown 
for  the  benefit  of  visitors. 


PLYMOUTH, 


THE    WESTERN 
MOENING    NEWS, 


The  National  Association  for    P^TL^, 
Welfare  of  Hie  Foftle  Minded  have  asked  forth* 
appointment  of  a  Hoyol  Commission to  «*»«£ 
thTwarision  now  made  for  the  care  of  idiots,  u* 
3S  "btfecW  or  feebleminded  person*, 
vSed  in  the  light  of  the   now  xeoognised    de- 
££*<*  science  and  good  ^f^^™^ 
,rate     recommendations.       In  a  letter     to     Mr. 
BatLr  the  Association  says  the  petition  is  aj- 
25£?«hyjei«>na  of  weight  and  experience,  fully 
coSlnt  5  the  difficulties  of  the  question,  and- 
affo?  its  great  social   gravity.    .    The  mentally 
!5LSro  form  a  largo  and  increasing  class,  Which 
rtSv  c^mpriiJ Ta  conmderabl*  proportion  of 
£  n^lSonTcnir  prions,     V-orkho^s      in- 
r™X5r  and  of  the  children  m  our  elementary 
^  ?cT  hXa4  permeates  the  entire  community. 
Sd  conSutTa1  serious  menace  to  our  national 
weU  being. 


urn  warn 

ACED  BLIND  ONES 


was  aglow  with  flowers  of  every  hue! 
while  over  them  all  the  calm  face  of 
the  Holy  Mother  looked  out  at  her 
votaries. 

Two  juniors  who  sent  their  flowers 
late  yesterday  and  so  did  not  get  into 
yesterday's  list  were  Clarence  Ridley 
of  Romeo,  who  sent  five  pretty  bou- 
quets, and  Elsie  Finlay  of  80  Eldred 
street,  who  sent  two.  This  brings  yes- 
terday's receipts  up  to  111  bouquets. 

The  next  flower  mission  day  is  Mon- 
day. The  flowers  will  be  received  be- 
fore 1  o'clock  at  The  Journal  Junior 
office  and  it  will  be  well  if  all  the  chil- 
dren made  a  special  effort  to  get  thern^ 
lnere  by  that  hour. 


Fragrance     of    Blossoms 
Gave  Qbeat  Pleasure. 


■  i^._ 


111  JUNIOR  JOURNAL  BOUQUETS 


Distribution  Made    at   Home 
tor  the  Aged  Poor. 


Bright  smiles  beamed  from  old  faces 
and  aged  hands  were  raised  to  bless 
the  juniors'  missionaries  when  the  flow- 
ers of  the  Journal  Junior  mission  were 
distributed  yesterday  afternoon  at  'he 
Home  for  the  Aged  Poor  ons  Scott  and 
Dequindre  streets.  Such  a  profusion 
of  flowers  was  sent  that  it  was  pos- 
slble  to  give  nearly  eveiv  one  of  the 
200  aged  inmates  a  bonquet  of  sweet 
smelling  blossoms.  All  the  patients) 
in  the  infirmaries  for  men  and  women  I 
were  gladdened  by  the  sight  of  a! 
bright  cluster  of  flowers  upjn  their' 
tables.  One  old  man,  however,  shook 
his  head,  saying,  "I  am  too  old  for 
flowers."  But  the  sweet  mother  su- 
perior only  laughed  at  nis  whim,  and 
later  he  was  seen  furtively  smelling 
at  the  geraniums  and  looking  not  so 
very   old   after   all. 

The  blind  are  numerous  in  this  insti- 
tution,   and    to    them    were    given    the 
blossoms  which  gave  the  sweetest  fra- 
grance.     One    blind    old    man   grasped 
,  the  flowers  and  began   to  put  them  to 
1  his  mouth. 

"No,    Willie,"    objected     the     sister, 
"they  are   to   smell,    not  to   eat.   Tiuy 
are    flowers    tnat    the    little      children! 
have   sent   you." 

Then  the  old  fellow  sat  back  with  a 
satisfied  sign;  all  tne  other  old  men 
laugned  appreciatively  at  his  mistake. 

But  the  piace  where  the  flowers  were 
received  with  the  most  enthusiasm  was 
the  big  living  room  in  which  the  oid 
women  spend  their  time,  sewing,  gos- 
siping or  dozing,  'iheir  bent  forms  were 
linea  up  aiong  the  walls  of  the  apart- 
ment, while  on  the  long  tabie  that 
stretches  through  the  center  were  piles 
of  darning  and  knitung.  Many  of  the 
old  dames  were  nodding  in  their  cnairs. 
Others  were  working,  and  others  had 
their  heads  close  together  as  their 
tongues  clattered  away  at  a  fine  rate. 
As  the  sister  carrying  the  great  box 
of  flowers  entered  the  room,  there  was 
a  moment  of  surprised  silence.  Then  j 
there  was  a  murmur  of  excitement 
mingled  with  bursts  of  gratitude  as  all 
eyes  followed  the  box  and  the  bouquets 
that  were  handed  out  until  the  last  was 
gone. 

"Here,  grandma,  are  some,  lovely 
flowers,"  said  the  sister,  touching  light- 
ly the  shoulder  of  one  old  dame,  who 
had  fallen  off  into  the  easy  sleep  of 
age. 

The  old  woman  grasped  the  flowers, 
and  then,  on  being  told  that  they  were 
from   the  children,   she  cried: 

"God  bless  'em!  I'll  say  'Hail  Marys' 
for  them,  the  dear  little  children;  thank 
you,  thank  you." 

All  nationalities  are  represented  in 
the  home,  and  the  same  words  were  re- 
peated many  times  in  Polish,  French, 
German  and  English. 

"Ach,  I'll  give  them  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin,"  cried  one  old  woman,  and 
many  of  the  others  murmured  assent. 

There  were  at  least  30  old  women  in 
this  room  and  by  the  time  the  box  wus 
empty  each  withered  face  was  bending 
over  the  dainty  shades  of  the  sweet 
peas  or  the  flaunting  yellows  of  the 
nasturtiums  and  calllopsis,  while  the 
quavering  voices  were  murmuring  "God 
bless  you!"  "I'll  pray  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin  for  you." 

Most  of  the  old  people  were  not  con- 
tent to  keep  their  flowers  for  them- 
selves, however. 

"Give  these  to  the  Blessed  Virgin." 
"Put  this  on  the  Holy  Virgin's  shrine,"! 
,  were  the  Instructions  given  to  the  sis- 
ter as  she  went  about  putting  the 
flowers  into  water.  Soon  therefore  the 
shrine  of  the  Virgin,  which  occupies 
a  prominent  niche  in  the  big  corridor, 


BIRMINGHAM    DAILY 
GAZETTE,  JULY   31,    1903. 

TEACHING  THE  BLIND, 

KINPERGARTEN"    SCHOOL    FOR 

Bm&nsroHAM. 

Birmingham  is  the  first  city  in  the  country  to 
make  a  departure  in  the  education  of  blind 
children  by  providing  a  kindergarten  school.  The 
school,  which  when  finished  will  be  fnlly  equip- 
ped, and  provide  accommodation  for  forty 
children,  is  being  erected  on  a  pleasant  site  in 
the  Conrt  Oak  Eoad.  Harhorae,  and  the  founda- 
tion stone  was  laid  yesterday  by  the  Lady, 
Mayoress  (Mrs.  Hallewell  Rogers). 

Her  Ladyship  was  accompanied  by   the  Lord 
Mayor,  and  amongst  a  large  gathering  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen  interested  in  the  General  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind,  and  in  the  new  kindergarten 
school,   were  the  Bishop  of  Coventry,  the  Rev. 
W.  J.  Price  (vicar  of  Harborne),  the  Rev.  T.  Davie 
(vicar  of  St.  John's,  Harborne),  and  Messrs.  A. 
L.  Lowe  {chairman"),  Howard  Lloyd  (treasurer), 
j  Coming  Butter   (hen.   secretary),  F.  Bolding,  R. 
E.  Couchman.  E.  M.  Goodman,    Conway    Lowe, 
Harrison     Barrow,  Leonard  Brierley,   F.  W.  V. 
Mitchell,  G.  Edwards,  and  the  Rev.  Canon  Mans- 
field   Owen    (members    of     the    committee),     H. 
S-tainsby    (superintendent   and    secretary    of   the 
institution),  &c. 

The  committee  met  the  Lord  Mayor  and  .Lady 
Mayoress  at  the  entrance  to  the  site,  and  a  few 
moments  later  Mr.  George  Edwards  placed  in  a 
cavity  beneath  the  foundation  stone  a  jar  which 
contained  a  map  of  Birmingham,  showing  the  site 
of  the  new  school,  the  last  annual  report  of  the 
institution,  the  appeals  for  funds  for  the  kinder- 
garten school,  the  invitation  card  and  programme 
relating  to  the  stone-laying  ceremony,  specimens 
of  work  of  the  little  children  for  whom  the  km- 
dergarten  school  is  intended,  and  a  specimen  ot 
shorthand  for  the  blind  and  type-written  trans- 
cript. 

A  RECORD  OF  PROGRESS. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Lowe,  who  asked  the  Lady  Mayoress 
to  lay  the  foundation  stone,  mentioned  that  this 
would  be  the  first  occasion  upon  which  a  founda- 
tion stone  had  been  laid  for  a  kindergarten 
school  for  blind  children,  and  be  thought  that 
Birmingham  might  well  be  proud  of  having  taken 
the  initiative  in  so  important  a  matter. 
spoke  of  the  60  vears'  work  of  the  General  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind,  mentioned  that  it  was  com- 
menced in  a  back  house  in  Kuston  Street,  .spoke 
of  its  transference  m  time  to  the  premises  in 
Carpenter  Koad.  and  pointed  out  that  the  com- 
mittee found  that  it  was  impossible  to  deal  with 
the  growing  needs  at  the  present  premises-  After 
improvements  and  enlargements  there  was  not 
now  sufficient  room  in  the  present  institution,  and 
the  separate  and  branch  school  was  necessary  tor 
the  litlle  children.  The  growth  of  the  institution 
showed  its  strength,  and  also  the  need  tor  its 
existence  and  the  claim  upon  the  public  to  give 
support.  As  showing  the  growth  of  the  work  ot 
the  institution,  he  mentioned  that  in  the  year 
ending  March.  1848.  the  committee  sold  goods 
made  bv  the  blind  to  the  value  of  £6;  now  the 
goods  sold  amounted  to  nearly  .£/,000.  In  18.U 
there  were  forty-five  beds;^jg|fcfhere  .«*re 
116-  and  when  (he  new  prei*  WFw™  nnisnefl 
there  would  be  forty  moi^FTerT  years  ago 
thev  paid  to  Mind  workers'  JC4O0  per  annum  m 
wages:  thev  were  now  paid  jei.&OO  per  annum. 
Onlv  last  week  two  of  their  scholars  passed  the 
examination  for  the  associates  hip  of  the  bojai 
College  of  Organists— (applause^. 

APPEAL  TO  ALL  CITIZENS- 

The  Ladt  Matoebss.  having  laid  the-  foundation 
stone,  spoke  of  the  value  of  separating  the  child- 
ren from  the  adults.  It  was  desirable  thai  the  chil- 
dren   should  have  undivided   attention   from   the 


general  institution,  and  that  the  adults  should 
■av*  gpeah  -  -pace  for  the  work.  they  v  pip  engaged 
In.  Whai  thai  school  had  to  accomplish  was  tho 
awakening  of  the  mind.  Tf  tho  teachers  could 
out  new  courage  into  the  hearts  of  this  small 
battalion,  who' all  belonged  to  a  gTeat  army  of 
sufferers:  if  they  could  hflp  these  little  ones  to 
realise  that  there  was  a  place  in  the  world  for 
thom,  and  that  thev  were  eaual  to  fight  the  good 
fight,  then  the  school  would  be  a  great  success. 
The  school,  too,  would  be  of  advantage  to  the 
city,  as  the  learning  the  children  receive  would 
enable  them  to  become  wage-earning  citizens. 

There  was  still  ^..OOO  reqnired  in  aid  of  the 
building  fund,  added  her  Ladyship,  and  she 
hoped  that  the  committee  who  gave  so  much  care 
and  consideration  to  the  work  would  not  have 
the  extra  anxiety  of  finance.  Amid  applause,  she 
added  that  the  late  Mr.  J.  R.  Cooper,  jun..  of  Erd- 
ington.  h->d  left  dutv  *ree  a  te-o-i-cy  of  .£2.000 to+he 
General  Institution  for  the  Blind,  to  be  andied 
for  the  ourpose  of  the  Kindergarten  School  Fund. 
Thanks  were  voted  to  the  Ladv  Mayoress  for 
laving  the  foundation  stone,  and  in  thanking  the 
eomrtanv  on  h^r  behalf  the  Loud  Mayor  appealed 
to  citizens  of  Birmingham  to  do  what  they  could 
to  helo  so  splendid  a  6cheme. 
■  To  'it   the  founders  of  the  Kinder- 

.1  for  Blind  Children  of  Birming- 
building    in    faith    and   hope.     The 
foundation-stone  was  laid  by  the  Lady  Mayoress 
rborne  yesterday,  though  a  sum  of  £5.000 
LI  required  to  carry  out  the  plans.     And 
ot  believe  that  anyone  will  accuse 
the  promoters  of  undue   rashness.     They    are 
encaged   in  a  nobly  beneficent  work,    and    no 
one  can  for  a  moment  question  its  necessity. 
Blind  children  are  helpless  to  a  heartbreaking 
extent  if  they  are  not  carefully  taught  under 
most    favourable    conditions     and     by     a 
class    of   teachers   who  must  possess    art    and 
patience  in  a  rare  degree.     The  object  of  this 
new  school  is  to    supplement   the    good  work 
hitherto  done  in  the  Institution  for  the  Blind. 
It  will  undertake  the  instruction  of   a  larger 
number  of  children  under  more  favourable  con- 
ditions,  and  will   prepare  them  to  earn  their 
Living  like  men  and  women  who  are  favoured 
b.  the  inestimable  blessing  of  sight.     One's 
mpathy  goes  out  to  the    scheme    the  more 
warmly  when  it  is  remembered  how  dull    and 
dreary  the  blind  child's  life  must  be.     Cut  off 
from  "all  the  ordinary    delights    of  childhood 
I    the    ever-amazing    experience    of    seeing 
new  things,    the  poor  blind   boy  or  girl  lives 
life  of  cruel  exclusiveness  unless  it  can  be 
'ied  in  such  a  school  as  Mr.  A.  L.  Lowe  . 
and  his  coadjutors  have  resolved  to  build.  There | 
every  effort  will  be  made  to  train  the  senses  cf  : 
hearing  and  cf  touch  so  that  they  may  com- 
pensate as  far  as  possible  for  the  missing  sense 
of  sight.     Music   and   literature  are  the  blind 
child's   onlv    joys,    and   to  kindle  appreciation 
means  refining"  and   enlarging  tiie  natural   in- 
telligence in  many  cases.     We  have  seen 
marvels  accomplished  by  the  Institute  for  the 
id  in  the  past,   and  we  heartily  wish  God- 
ffort  to  increase  the  scope  of  its 
usefulness.     Long   before   the   coping   stone  is 
reached  we  hope  to  see  all  financial  anxiety  re- 
moved from  the  minds  of  its  kind-hearted,  hard- 
working promoters. 

NORWICH. 


-  The  SHERIFF  said  he  would  very  much  like 

Gillett,  Miss  Bayfield,  Mrs.  Wingtield,  Mrs.  to  second  that  proposition.  He  had  met  Mr. 
Coyte,  Mies  Gorell,  Miss  Cartwright,  Miss  Gorell  on  various  occasions,  and  they  all  knew 
Overbury,  Miss  Copeman,  Miss  Browne,  Miss  him  as  a  gentleman  who  devoted  himself  to 
Wells,  Miss  Dennison,  Miss  Wilson,  and  others,  benevolent,  public  work.    He  was  quite  evident 

Mr.  THOMAS  GILLETT  at  the  outset  said  that  that  Mr.  Gorell  would  appreciate  such  a  message 
letters  of  apology  for  absence  had  been  received  from  a  public  meeting  of  an  institution  with 
from  the  Lord  Bishop,  the  Mayor,  Sir  Charles  which  he  had  been  associated  so  long.  (Ap- 
Gilman,  and  other3.  plause.) 

The  CHAIRMAN,  in  opening  the  meeting,  said  The  proposition  was  agreed  to  with  applause. 
that  he  felt  he  ought  to  apologise  for  presiding  Mr.  H.  CARTER  proposed  a  hearty  vote  of 
that  day,  because  he  had  presided  at  the  last  thanks  to  the  Sheriff  for  presiding,  which  was 
annual   business    meeting.       He    felt   that    the  received  with   acclamation. 

acquaintance  he  had  made  with  the  noble  work  The  CHAIRMAN,  in  thanking  those  present 
of  the  institution  on  that  occasion  was  one  for  the  reception  that  had  been  given  him,  said 
which  he  should  like  to  follow  up,  and  that  was  he  did  not  think  that  Mr.  Ranson  had  quite 
the  only  apology  he  could  offer  for  occupying  the  comprehended  his  meaning  with  reference  to 
position  of  chairman  that  afternoon.  He  had  the  sunshine.  He  did  not  mean  to  insinuate 
before  him  the  report  of  the  last  public  meet- that  the  inmates  of  that  institution  were  miser- 
ing,  which  said,"  Owing  to  the  indifferent  state  able — far  from  it — but  he  meant  to  impress  upon 
of  the  weather  and  attractions  elsewhere,  the  jthose  who  knew  what  a  blessing  sunshine  was,  to 
attendance  was  somewhat  limited."  Those  pre-  realise  what  the  loss  of  it  must  be  to  those  who 
sent  on  this  occasion  must  congratulate  them-  were  deprived  of  the  gift  of  seeing.  There  were 
selves  that  the  sun  had  just  broken  forth,  and  compensations  certainly;  and  the  other  senses 
he  hoped  that  it  would  continue  finewere  undoubtedly  quickened  by  the  loss  of 
for  the  remainder  of  the  day.  They  sight.  He  felt  he  should  like  to  do  something 
all  knew  the  value  of  sunshine,  and  more  for  the  institution  than  preside  at  the 
appreciated  it  highly,  but  as  he  was  proceed-  annual  meeting,  and  he  should  be  pleased,  after 
ing  there  that  afternoon,  the  thought  occurred  a  consultation  with  the'  committee  of  manage- 
to  him  that  it  did  not  matter  to  blind  people  ment,  to  give  a  treat  to  the  patients  in  what- 
whether  the  sun  was  shining  or  not.  If  wej  ever  way  the  management  might  deem  best, 
were  without  sunshine  for  only  a  short  time,  (Applause.)  In  conclusion,  he  expressed  regret 
we  felt  the  loss  keenly,  but  how  much  more  that  Sir  Charles  Gilman  had  been  unable  to  be 
must  those  who  had  never  seen  it  suffer  from  present,  the  more  deeply  because  he  (Sir  Charles) 
the    loss.     He   thought  that  the   Blind    School  was  indisposed. 

was  doing  most  noble  work  in  seeking  to  bring  Mr.  H.  CARTER,  on  behalf  of  the  committee, 
sunshine  into  the  lives  of  those  who  suffered  heartily  thanked  the  chairman  for  his  muni- 
from     that    terrible     affliction— loss     of     sight,  ficent  offer. 

Science  had  done  a  great  deal  towards  recover-  ln  the  course  of  the  meeting,  some  vocal  selec- 
ing  lost  eyesight,  but  it  could  not  restore  it  tious  were  given  by  eight  of  the  inmates  of  th^ 
to  those  who  had  completely  lost  it.  It  was  institution.  The  performers  showed  evidence  of 
the  work  of  the  institution  to  compensate  for  careful  and  thorough  training,  and  sang  the 
that  loss  by  brightening  the  lives  of  those  who  numbers  with  praiseworthy  expression,  much  U> 
suffered,  and  they  were  greatly  indebted  to  the  appreciation  of  the  audience, 
those  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  had  taken  so1  The  following  was  the  programme: — Hymn, 
active  a  part  in  the  management  of  the  institu-  "  Praise  the  Lord  of  Heaven  "  ;  anthem,  "  Lord, 
tion,  which  had  now  been  established  nearly  10fJ|  for  Thy  tender  mercies' sake"  (Richard  Farrant); 
years.  Through  their  efforts  and  contributions;  duet,  "The  vesper  hour";  part  song,  "In  a 
the  institution  had  been  enabled  to  accomplish  wood  "  (Mendelssohn) ;  part  song,  "  Day  is  dawu- 
the  great  and  beneficent  work  it  had  undertaken^  ing  "  (E.  Bunnett) ;  part  song,  "  Hark  1  hark  !  the 
The  general  public,  perhaps,  did  not  realise  the  iark  "  (F.  Kucken) ;  part  song,  "  Gondolier's  sere- 
suffering  in  the  world,  and  he  considered  it  was  nade  "  (W.  Mason).  The  meeting  concluded  with 
an  excellent  thing  for  a  meeting  of  that  kind  tc  the  singing  of  the  National  Anthem,  and  the 
be  held,  in  order  that  they  might  come  in  contact!  company  then  adjourned  to  the  spacious  lawn 
with  those  who  were  afflicted  and  to  do  all'to  the  rear  of  the  building,  where  selections  of 
they  could  to  alleviate  their  sufferings.  instrumental  music  were  given  by  the  band  of 

Mr.  J.  FARRAR  RANSON  said  that  in  the  the  institution  in  brilliant  ?tyle,  under  the  baton 
absence  of  Sir  Charles  Gilman,  the  Chairman  pf  Bandmaster  Hastings.  In  the  dining-room  a 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Institution,  he  had  been  variety  of  knitted  and  crocheted  articles,  the 
called  on  to  make  a  few  remarks.  He  was  sure  handiwork  of  the  blind  inmates  of  the  school, 
that  all  present  were  extremely  glad  to  take  a  was  offered  for  sale.  In  an  adjoining  room  the 
part  in  assisting  the  grand  work  which  had  been  matron,  Mrs.  Shave,  presided  over  a  refreshment 
going  on  for  more  than  30  years  in  that  institu-  buffet,  all  the  dainties  wi^h  which  the  table  was 
tion,  and  their  presence  there  that  day  testified  covered  having  been  provided  gratis  by  \he 
to  their  gratitude  and  thankfulness  for  tradesmen  of  the  city  who  supply  the  institu- 
the  good  work  which  was  going  on,  and  tion.  The  proceeds  of  the  refreshment  room  go 
their  appreciation  of  the  excellent  way  towards  providing  garden-seats  and  other  requi- 
in  which  the  whole  institution  was  con-  sites  for  the  lawn 
ducted.  He  was  quite  sure  he  emphasised 
their  feelings  when  he  said  that  the  whole  city 
appreciated,  to  an  immense  extent,  the  work 
that  was  done  in  that  institution,  and  the  way 
in  which  it  was  conducted  (Hear,  hear.)  He 
had  been  told  that  their  kind  and  liberal  friend, 
the  Earl  of  Leicester,  who,  as  they  knew,  had 
been  a  very  great  benefactor  of  that,  as  well  as 
other  institutions — (applause) — was  recovering 
his  sense  of  sight.  (Applause.)  If  that  was 
true,  they  ought  to  be  very  thankful,  indeed. 
(Hear,  hear.) 


I4t>    rKAINIlLIN    a  I 
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Mr.  H.  CARTER  (treasurer)  moved  a  cordial 
I?       iVTOT?  T^f^T  II      TAT  1?  IP  IT  1     T  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Sheriff  for  coming  to  take 
±&     IMUlirUJjK       VV  J^liKlj  .  the    chair.    The   Lord   Bishop,   who   was   presi- 

dent  of  the  institution,  and  the  Mayor  were  un- 
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KORWICH    BLIND    ASYLUM. 


ANNUAL  PUBLIC  MEETING. 
The  annual  public  meeting  of  the  Asylum  and  ! 
Scuoal  fcr  the  Indigent    Bliud,    in    Magdalen-  I 
street,   Norwich,  was  held  on  i.'  riday  afternoon.  ( 
The  laudable  oojects  of  this  beneficent  institu-  j 
tion  are  much  appreciated  by  iae  friends  of  the  I 
blind,  and  this  waa  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
yesterday,    despite   the    unfavourable    weather, 
there      was      a      good      attendance      at      the  | 
school.      Among      those      present      were      the 
Sheriff    (Mr.    H.    J.    Copeman;,  who  presided; 
Mr.  J.  H.  Gurney,  Canon  F.  W.  B.  De  Chair,  the 
Rev.   A.   G.   Copeman   and  Miss  Copeman,   the 
Rev.  John  Callis,  the  Rev.  M.  S.  and  Miss  Jack- 
son, Mr.  J.  Earrar  Ranson,  Mr.  H.  Carter,  Mr. 
E.  M.  Bolingbroke,  Mr.  F.  R.  Eaton,  Mr.  Thomas 


able  to  attend,  owing  to  previous  engagements. 
Mr.  Carter,  in  conclusion,  called  the  attention 
of  the  meeting  to  the  sale  of  goods  manufac- 
tured by  the  blind,  which  was  to  take  place 
in  the  dining-room  after  the  meeting. 
The  goods  manufactured  at  the  institution  were 
of  only  one  quality,  and  that  the  very  best. 
They  had  reconstructed  their  band  this  year, 
and  had  a  very  efficient  bandmaster,  and  he 
hoped  that  any  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  could 
give  an  engagement  to  the  band  or  help  in 
securing  engagements  would  do  so.  (Applause.) 
Mr.  J.  FARRAR  RANSON  said  he  believed 
they  had  among  them  that  day  Miss  Gorell,  and 
he  thought  it  would  be  a  very  pleasant  duty  on 
their  part  to  send  a  kind  message  to  Mr.  Gorell, 
who  was  the  oldest  and  one  of  the  most  re- 
spected gentlemen  who  had  belonged  to  the 
blind  institution,  in  which  for  many  years  he 
had  taken  the  greatest  interest.  If  the  Sheriff 
had  no  objection  he  would  put  the  question  to 
the  meeting — that  they  should  send  a  message 
of  very  kind  greeting  to  their  respected  friend 
Mr.   Gorell.     (Applause.) 


tent  services  on  Metropolitan  avenue 
'Lqrimer  street,  to-morrow  afternoon, 
in  charge  of  the  Spiritual  Depart- 
ment of  the  Epworth  League  of  the  Union 
M.  B.  Church,  Leonard  and  Conselyea 
streets.  Charles  G.  Tyson  will  conduct  the 
services,  assisted  by  thJ*wftljjjll,.Hr""W'""''<"  I 
James  Dillman,  and  the  flev.  W.  P.  Estas. 
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Miss  Anna  L.  Millard  who  has  charge  of 
the  Christian  School  for  Blind  Children  in 
Bombay,  India,  has  a  most  interesting  il- 
lustrated article  in  August  Life  and  Light 
in  which  she  says  that  less  than  five  hun- 
dred of  the  five  hundred  thousand  blind 
of  India  are  under  any  kind  oC 
instruction.  Blindness  in  all 
eastern  countries  is  very  common.  Miss 
Helen  Keller's  beautiful  message  to  the 
blind  children  of  the  school  in  Bombay  Is 
printed  in  Life  and  Light. 
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RADIUM,  IT  IS  SAID, 

WILL  CURE  BLINDNESS 


Wonderful  Effect  of  New  Dis- 
covery Is  Reported  in 
Russia, 


A  BOON  FOR  THE  UNFORTUNATES 


New  York,  July  27— A  dispatch  to 
the  New  York  World  from  Vienna 
says: 

"A  celebrated  St.  Petersburg  scien- 
tist, Prof.  E.  S.  London,  who  is  the 
highest  authority  on  the  new  radium 
rays — which  are  pronounced  the  great- 
est discovery  of  modern  times,  because 
they  make  the  blind  regain  eyesight — 
has  published  articles  on  this  en- 
grossing subject,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  a  translation. 

"Radium  has  all  the  charm  of  the 
unexpected  in  science,  which  had  no 
premonition  of  its  existence  in  nature. 
Radium  had  never  been  foreseen  nor 
foretold.  When  it  appeared  it  seemed 
to  protest  against  some  scientific  prin- 
ciples, such  as  the  theory  of  the  indi- 
visibility of  atoms,  etc.  And  the  phy- 
siological and  pathological  qualities  of. 
radium  when  they  were  discovered 
were  quite  as  great   a  surprise  again. 

"The  effect  of  radium  rays  upon  liv- 
ing organisms  is  shown  in  two  ways: 
In  one  case  the  effect  of  the  rays  is  felt 
immediately:  in  the  other  it  is  felt  af- 
ter being  latent  for  a  longer  or  a  short- 
er period.  The  ffrst  case  refers  to  the 
eyes,  the  second  to  all  the  other  organs. 

"I  shall  speak  of  the  effect  upon  the 
eyes  first.  If  we  gaze  upon  a  prepara- 
tion of  radium  under'  ordinary  circum- 
stances in  daylight  we  see  a  brown 
granulated  powder  something  like 
snuif.  But  we  have  a  very  different 
view  when  we  cover  our  eyes  with  a 
black  bandage  and  wait  fiye  or  ten 
minutes  until  we  get  accustomed  to  the 
darkness.  If  the  box  with  radium  is 
approached  to  the  right  eye  we  fell 
that  a  bright  sphere  has  been  opened 
to  our  sight — the  brighter  the  nearer 
the  box  is  approached.  We  have  a 
similar  but  a  much  weaker  impression 
in  the  left  eye,  but  when  the  radium  is 
applied  to  the  left  eye  the  right  eye 
has  the  weaker  impression. 

"It  makes  no  difference  whether  the 
box  with  the  radium  is  closed  or  plac- 
ed in  an  outer  metal  box,  or  whether 
many  hands  are  laid  upon  it  to  con- 
ceal it.  The  same  effect  of  iight  is  felt 
when  the  box  is  approached  to  the  tem- 
ple or  the  forehead,  or, in  the  case  of 
persons  with  small  heads,  to  the  back 
of  the  skull. 


"Of  course,  the  box  and  the  powder 
are  not  visible,  only  the  light  caused 
by  the  radium.  The  experiment  can 
be  made  in  a  dark  room,  and  then  the 
eyes  need  not  be  blinded. 

"The  next  question  which  arises  is 
whether  a  person  with  covered  eyes  or 
in  the  dark  will  perceive  the  objects 
upon  which  the  rays  of  radium  are  di- 
rected. The  answer  is,  No;  because, 
the  rays  having  reached  the  object, 
they  pass  through  it  and  are  not 
thrown  back;  they  consist  of  material 
atoms,  and  run  in  a  straight  line  with- 
out deviating   to  any  side. 

"But  a  blindfolded  person  soon  learns 
to  perceive  where  the  radium  is  held 
up  to  his  eyes,  whether  from  aboye,  be- 
low or  from  either  side. 

"This  suggested  trying  to  make 
blind  persons  obtain  perceptions  which 
could  not  be  procured  for  them  by  any 
other  means  hitherto  adopted.  But  ex- 
periments soon  showed  that  a  direct 
influence  of  radium  upon  the  retina  of 
the  eye  might  do  more  harm  than  good. 
Indirect  influence  had  to  be  resort- 
ed to. 

"It  was  found  that  when  radium  was 
approached  to  a  screen  of  barium-plat- 
incyacide  the  screen  shows  with  green- 
ish fluorescene.  The  objects  which 
are  to  be  shown  to  a  blind  person  are 
applied  in  any  non-transparent  mater- 
ial on  the  fluorescent  screen.  The 
screen  is  held  close  to  the  eyes  of  the  I 
blind  person,  who  will  feel  the  differ- 
ence of  light  and  darkness  and  by  de- 
grees will  learn  to  distinguish  the 
dark  figures  on  the  screen.  In  this 
manner  the  blind  can  be  taught  to 
write,  read   and  draw. 

"These  theories  have  been  practical- 
ly applied  already.  A  boy  of  11  who 
lost  his  eyesight  when  he  was  12 
months  old,  but  who  retained  a  slight 
perception  of  the  difference  of  light 
and  darkness,  learned  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet  first,  and  then  learned  to 
read. 

"There  is  no  living  tissue  in  the 
world  upon  which  radium  rays  have 
no  effect.  Experiments  have  been 
made  with  the  see^s  of  plants,  bacteria, 
ovum  cells,  frogs,  wocms,  guinea  pigs, 
rabbits  and  human  beings.  Radium 
rays  were  noticed  to  do  all  these  differ- 
ent organisms  harm. 

"The  germs  of  plants  and  animals 
exposed  to  radium  rays  lose  the  power 
of  growing.  The  skin  of  animals  and 
human  beings  exposed  to  radium  will 
show  no  effect  at  first,  but  after  a  time 
a  swelling  sets  in  which  becomes  an 
open  wound  that  refuses  to  heal.  White 
mice  placed  in  a  box  with  radium  sick- 
ened after  a  few  days  and  died  of  con- 
gestion of  the   lungs. 

"Lupus  and  other  skin  diseases  have 
been  treated  with  radium  rays,  and  en- 
couraging  results  have  been   obtained. 

"There  is  no  knowing  what  the  fu- 
ture has  in  store  for  humanity  after 
the  discovery  of  radium." 


From .HQ.cldLaiLdJ.i.^..§ta 

MANY  BOOKS  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

The    United    Stites,  Is  Dning  Much  to 

Provide   the    Sightless    with 

Helpful  literature; 


"I  Went  into  the  free  library  the  oth- 
er day,"  said  the  Observant  Citizen,  in 
the  Philadelphia  Press,  "and  wander;  t 
Into  the  department  for  the  blind.  I 
was  amazed  to  find  the  number  of 
works  it  contained,  and  some  investiga- 
tion gave  me  a  lot  of  very  interesting 
Information. 

"I  find  that  there  are  about  100,000 
blind  persons  in  the  United  States  and 
that  the  printing  of  books  for  them  has 
reached  such  proportions  that  a  bill 
was  introduced  into  congress  a  few 
months  ago  providing  that  these  wor"  s 
shall  go  free  through  the  mails. 

"More  than  that,  I  tears  that  the  gov- 
ernment has  already  matfe  an  attempt 
to  help  this  class  by  cnjiually  giving  the 
Interest  on  ?  ), i  ;:,  to  the  American 
priniting  house  for  the  blind  at  Louis- 
ville, Ky.  I  hav  s?en  a  statement  by 
Mr.  Boutell,  c£  Illinois,  in  which  he 
says  that  this  yearly  sum  of  $10,000  is 
used  for  printing  thrse  bcoks  and  dis- 
tributing them  amofig  thirty-two  pub- 
lic and  five  private  schools  for  the 
blind.  The  principals  of  these  schools 
form  a  committee  which  decides  what 
works  shall  be  published. 

"A  dictionary  makes  18  volumes  and 
costs  $50;  r  Ribie  11  volumes  for  $7, 
and  an  English  grammar  sells  for  $.10. 

"I  find  also  that  there  are  three  week- 
lies and  one  monthly  paper  for  the 
blind." 

•*o   r-KANKLIN  ST.,  BOMuix. 
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BLIND  INVENTOR'S  DREAM 
OF  FORTUNE  DISPELLED. 

Com*  .^Pision     Holds     that     Bres- 
liTi'tfrktJDt    Was    Not   Infringed 

V -..-Uir  Carn«*Sf'e   Compnny. 

tSjpecW  to  The  World.) 
PHILADELPHIA,  Aug.   6.-Misfortune 
has   persistently   followed   John   Breslir, 
the  Wind  uctogenerian  Inventor,  for  the 
ostter    part    of    his    life.        The    climax 
came    to-day    when    the    United    States 
Circuit   Court   of   Appeals    reversed    the 
decision    of    the    lower    court    favoring 
him    in    his    suit    against    the    Carnegie 
w.eel    Company    for    infringement    of   a, 
patent. 

The  age.ll  man  worked  for  years  on  an 
automatic  table  for  delivering  hot  steel 
ingots  from  the  roller*  in  steel  mills. 
Breshn,  decrepit  and  blind,  was  over- 
joyed on  Sept.  15  lo  learn  that  Judge 
Buffing-ton,  in  the  Kedaral  Court  at  Phts" 
wirg.  had  decided  that  his  claim  to  pri- 
ority ©f  .invention  qf  the  table  idea  was 
I'alJd.  11ns  official  seal  led  Breslin  to 
oeiMve  that  he  would  come  into  a  for- 
lU-.e   of  $5.00i. 

To-day's  decision  hold's  that  th«r;»  was 
no  fTKfttngemcnt  by  the  Carnegie  Com- 
pany. 
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WORLDS  WORK 


A  FACTORY  WITH  BLIND  WORKMEN 

THERE  is  a  factory  in  West  Philadelphia 
in  which  all  the  workmen  are  blind. 
Thousands  of  dozens  of  brooms  of  all  grades 
are  produced  every  year  by  these  men  work- 
ing at  piece-work  wages  ten  hours  a  day  in  a 
$200,000  plant  under  State  direction  and 
control. 

Mr.  Herman  L.  Hall,  the  superintendent, 
has  twice  lost  his  sight — once  in  early  youth 
and  again  later,  when  he  "graduated  into 
darkness,  "  as  he  puts  it. 

"The  last  time  I  became  blind,"  said  he 
to  a  recent  visitor,  "I  went  to  an  institution 
for  the  blind.  There  were  no  books  there. 
I  asked  why.  The  answer  was  'No  money.' 
So  I  formed  an  organization  to  provide  books 
for  the  blind.  We  were  incorporated  as 
'The  National  Printing  Association  for  the 
Blind.'  Later  we  united  with  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  with  head- 
quarters in  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

"In  going  about  I  met  many  blind  men 
playing  hand-organs,  peddling  wares  in   the 
streets,  canvassing,  and  so  on.     Every  time 
I  met  a  blind  man  I  accosted  him : 
Are  you  blind?' 
"  '  Yes.' 

"'Been  in  an  institution?' 
"'Yes.' 

"  '  Learn  a  trade?' 
'"  Yes.' 

"  '  Why  don't  you  work  at  it  ?' 
"  '  Tried  to,  but  failed.' 
"It  was  to  help  these  men  that  the  insti- 
tution was  started." 

Harness-making  and  cigar-making  have 
been  experimented  with.  Basket-making, 
which  is  a  good  employment  for  the  blind  in 
England  and  Canada,  where  baskets  are  more 
generally  used,  has  been  found  a  failure  here. 
Rag-carpet  weaving  and  the  re-caning  of 
wornout  cane-seat  chairs  are  both  good, 
but  not  sufficient  work  of  this  type  is  afforded.' 
Mattress-making  is  suited  to  the  more  skilful 
workman,  but  is  very  variable  in  its  market 
conditions. 

On  the  whole,  broom-making  has  been 
found  to  be  the  best  form  of  industry  to  meet 
all  the  requirements.  Blind  men  can  perform 
all  processes  except  color-sorting.  In  the 
Philadelphia  factory  there  are  but  a  dozen 
workers  required  who  can  see. 

"Our  men  earn  from  $6  to  So-  a  week, 
according  to  the  grade  of  broom  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  they  learn  to  work,  "  said 
Mr.  Hall.     "The  pay  for  winding  is  from  two 

land  a  quarter  cents  to  three  cents  a  broom, 
according  to  size;  one-quarter  cent  a  band 
is  paid  for  sewing.  That  means  that  a  broom 
with  five  bands  brings  thirty  cents  a  dozen. 
If  a  workman  is  very  rapid  he  can  sew  seven 
dozen  brooms  a  day  by  hand.  We  have  not 
put  in  machines  for  sewing  the  brooms  yet. 

'We  have  five  blind  deaf  mutes  at  work 
just  now.  One  of  them,  a  Russian  Jew,  is 
our  most  expert  workman.     We  have  paid 
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him  $48  during  the  last  four  weeks.  A 
number  of  blind  workers  are  acting  as  our 
agents  for  the  sale  of  the  brooms.  Some  of 
them  earn  as  high  as  $20  a  week  on  an  average. 

"We  can  turn  out  brooms  in  our  factory  at 
less  than  other  factories  and  can  command  a 
good  sale.  Still  we  are  unable  to  give 
employment  to  all  the  blind  who  apply. 
There  are  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  now 
on  our  waiting  list.  We  have  two  classes  of 
workers — those  who  board  in  the  home  and 
those  who  live  outside  in  families,  the  boarder 
paying  $2.25  a  week.  " 

During  the  past  two  years  work  has  been 
regularly  provided  for  an  average  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-one  blind  men.  Fifty 
of  these  are  married  and  support  wives  and 
children  from  their  wages.  An  average  of 
forty-seven  boarded  at  the  home.  Forty-five 
of  the  men  were  from  forty  to  fifty  years  of 
age;  forty-seven  were  more  than  fifty,  and 
forty-six  under  forty  years.  The  total 
amount  paid  in  wages  to  blind  workmen 
was $60,977.49.  Nine  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  tons  of  broom  corn  were  made 
into  92,175  brooms.  A  total  of  $95,663.98 
was  realized  from  the  sale  of  manufactured 
goods  in  the  two  years,  and  nearly 
$6,000  were  received  from  the  boarding 
department.  The  deficit  to  the  city  and 
State  in  1961  was  $21,000;  in  1902,  $34,000. 
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London  is  about  to  start  an  institute 
for  massage  by  the  blind,  and  its  com- 
mittee   numbers    many    representative 
medical   men,    but   It  Is   not   an  experi- 
ment;  It  Is   only   that   London   has   not 
thought  of  It  before.  It  has  been  proved 
that    the    blind    can    become    expert    In 
the   practice  of  massage   which,    in   Ja- 
pan,   Is   commonly   recognized   as    their 
work.    Indeed,  it  has  been  tried  In  this 
country   with   good   results.     The  occu- 
pations open  to  the  blind  are  few  and 
rarely  remunerative.    In  England,  even, 
there    arc    several   blind    maeseurs,    but 
they     must     obtain    first-class     medical 
certificates    In    an    art    which    is    daily 
more   used,   especially    by   6urgeons,    in 
sprains   and    bruises.     It    is    worthy    of 
note    that    the    blind    are    usually    en- 
dowed with  a  sense  of  touch  exception- 
ally   fine,    so    that    here,    and    perhaps 
here    alone.    Is    a    field    In    which    they 
may  surpass  their  seeing  fellows.     Mr. 
Anagr.os,  who  thinks  of  many  ways  of 
benefiting  the  afflicted,   has   undoubted- 
ly turned  his  attention  to  this  employ- 
ment   for    the    skilled    blind    under    his 
care,  and  the  proposed  institute  in  Lon- 
don will  be  no  new  scheme  to  him,  but 
for  those  who  selfishly  give  no  heed  to 
the     subject,     simply     because     blessed 
with     all     their    senses,     it 
comes  with  appealing  force 
that  here  is  the  royal  road 
<a       occupation       for       the 
blUid. 


BLIND  MEN  ASK  MORE  FOOD 


Those    in    Industrial    Home    Hurl 
Charges  at    Officials. 


Say    They're    Starved   and    Reforms 
Are  Promised  by  Trustees. 


Inmates   Want  to    Know   Why 
They  Are  Kept  Idle. 


Committee    Is    Named    to    Look     Into 
"Tepid  Tea"  and   "Stale  Bread." 


Charges  of  a  caloric  nature  were  Inn  lei 
back  and  forth  between  members  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  industrial  home  for 
the  blind,  Marshall  boulevard  and  Nine- 
teenth street,  and  a  grievance  committee  <^f 
blind  inmates  of  the  home  yesterday.  It  only 
took  one  question  from  a  trustee  as  to  what 
the  committee  had  to  complain  of  to  start  the 
war  of  words. 

"We  are  treated  more  like  dumb  animals 
than  men,"  said  Herbert  Edwards,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee.  "Our  protests  have 
been  wholly  ignored  by  the  officers  of  this 
institution.  We  want  reforms  and  we  want 
them  quick." 

"Well,   now,"  said  President  James,   "you 
have  kicked  about  the  food  you  receive.     I 
want  to  ask  what  is  the  matter  with  it?"  and  - 
the   official   waved   a   bill  of  fare  above  his 
head. 

(nils  Tood  I  nfit  to  Eat. 

"The  food  we  get  here  isn't  fit  to  eat  " 
shouted  Joseph  Cottrell,  an  expert  blind 
broommaker,  leaping  to  his  feet.  'T  know 
of  one  cook  who  quit  her  job  because  she  was 


not  allowed  t*>  cook  the  food  so  we  could  eat 
it.  And  she  was  prevented  from  doing  so  by 
the  officers  of  this  institution,  who  told  her 
that  if  she  cooked  the  food  well  the  i:. mates 
would  eat  too  much." 

Another  committeeman  stood  up  and 
thumped  his  chair  on  the  door  for  recogni- 
tion. "What  I  want  to  know  is  why  we  am 
laid  off  and  why  there  are  tons  of  broom 
corn  rotting  in  the  factory  while  we  are  idle'' 
The  blind  man  hurled  his  questions  at  John  J. 
McGillan,  the  new  member  of  the  board  and 
its  spokesman. 

"The  trustees  of  this  institution  are  trying 
to  run  it  on  business  principles  and  it  was 
only  in  consideration  of  jfour  future  that 
there  has  been  any  lay-off  at  this  time,"  an- 
swered Mr.  McGillan.  w 

At  this  point  Mr.  Cottrerr  again  got  the 
floor  and  waved  one  long  finger  menacingly 
in  the  direction  of  the  trustees. 

"Why  don't  the  board  of  trustees  stop  the 
waste  and  extravagance  which  is  making  this 
industrial  home  a  lull-fledged  charitable  in- 
stitution?" he  asked*  "We  never  have  re- 
ceived any  satisfaction  here  and  conditions 
are  getting  so  that  we  can't  stand  them. 
When  w^e  go  to  the  officials  they  either  wink 
their  eye  or  ignore  the  complaints  entirely." 
Says  Trickery  Is  Employed. 

"Yes,  and  right  here,"  continued  Cottrell, 
"I  want  to  say  that  there's  some  very  funny 
work  in  the  factory.  I  don't  know  who  it  is, 
but  someone  is  all  the  time  slyly  adding  one 
to  four  brooms  to  a  blind  man's  unfinished 
pile  and  so  we  are  making  thirteen  to  six- 
teen  brooms   to   the  dozen." 

There  were  more  charges  and  much  talk- 
ing until  James  O'Connor,  the  former  blind 
member  of  the  state  legislature  and  author 
of  the  bill  which  gave  birth  to  the  industrial 
home,  made  a  motion  as  a  member  of  the 
Social  Mutual  Advancement  Association  for 
the  Blind  that  conditions  and  all  charges  re- 
lating to  them  be  investigated  and  that  re- 
forms be  instituted  where  they  were  found 
needed. 

To  this  the  board  of  trustees  consented 
and  Mr.  O'Connor  was  named  as  chairman 
of  the  committee,  which  will  go  through  the 
home  in  search  of  defects. 

An  urgent  plea  for  pacific  measures  was 
made  by  Miss  Julia  Lathrop  of  Hull  house 
when  the  strife  between  the  inmates  and 
the  officials  became  most  apparent.  She  con- 
trasted the  conditions  here  and  those  exist- 
ing among  the  blind  of  other  cities. 

One  of  the  reforms  to  which  the  trustees 
consented  should  be  put  in  force  at  once 
was  that  the  pay  day  for  the  men  should  be 
specified  and  that  they  would  not  be  weeks 
and  months  apart,  as  formerly.  Among  the 
other  matters  that  will  be  looked  into  will  be 
the  "tepid  tea"  protest  and  the  "stale  bread" 
complaint,  and  some  plan  will  be  evolved,  ij 
possible,  to  keep  the  men  at  work  six  da; 
in   the   week. 
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OF  HOME. 


In  a  Stormy  Conference  With 
the  Directors  the  Sightless 
Inmates  Accuse  the  Manager 
of  Numerous  Irregular  Deeds 


grievances  of  ^%«/  inmates  uud  settling 
them  satlsfactoruf,  the  conflicting  forces 
could  come  to  no  definite  understanding, 
and  the  meftlug  broke  up  with  the  bitter- 
ness of  fStellng  intensified. 

Af tec  limit  of  the  meeting  had  been 
upent  ThAstoriuy  arguments,  bitter  accusa- 
tions ancl  humorous  repartee,  the  Board  of 
Directors* conceded  a  point  to  the  Inmates 
which  may  result  In  an  amicable  sel 
ment  of  all  differences.  It  was  decided 
that  the  Institution  would  be  Investigated 
thoroughly  by  a  jolut  board  composed  of 
the  directors,  delegates  from  Hull  IUu.se 
and  a  representative  of  the  blind,  'the  in- 
mates decided  to  have  James  O'Connor,  a 
member  of  the  .Social  and  Mutual  Advance- 
ment Association  for  the  Blind,  advocate 
their  cause. 

Institution  Get*  Money  From  State. 
The  institution  receives  $00,000  from  the 
state  each  year  and  in  addition  to  this  the 
inmates  claim  theie  Is  a  considerable  In- 
come from  the  broom  factory— sufficient 
funds,  they  allege,  to  provide  for  all  their 
wants.  Superintendent  Shabeek  has  failed 
to  keep  repeated  promises,  they  say,  and 
finally,  they  charge,  shifted  the  responsi- 
bility onto  the  shoulders  of  the  board  of 
directors. 

Chairman  J.  D.  James  of  the  board  of  di- 
rector presided  at  last  night's  meeting. 
Other  members  of  the  board  present  were 
John  McGillan  and  Miss  Belle  Hyman.  Julia 
Lathrop  of  Hull  House  took  part  in  the 
discussion  and  the  blind  men  were  repre- 
sented bv  Henry  Edwards  (chairman),  Joe 
Cottrell,  "Herbert  Merman,  Samuel  Austin, 
William  A.   Nolan  and  Thomas  Barry. 

Chairman  James  declared  that  the  broom 
factory  was  conducted  at  a  loss.  He  ex- 
plained this  by  the  advance  in  broom  corn 
and  by  the  fact  that  the  blind  men  could 
not  compete  with  other  labor. 

Poor  Pay  and  Poor  Food. 
"Something  is  wrong  with  the  manage- 
ment of  this  home— that  is  the  cause  of 
the  whole  trouble,"  said  Chairman  Ed- 
wardlCof  the  blind  men.  "We  cannot  place 
the  blame  for  this  mismanagement  because 
we  cannot  see." 

"Irregular  work,  insufficient  pay  and  ir- 
regular pay  days  are  not  our  only  wrongs," 
he  continued.  "We  are  not  furnished 
proper  food.  Meat,  potatoes,  bread  and 
poor  coffee  are  our  diet  year  in  and  year 
out." 

"That  is  not  true,"  broke  In  Mr.  James. 
"To  prove  it  I  have  only  to  read  one  of 
these  bills  of  fare,"  and  he  read  off  a 
menu  that  would  suit  the  taste  of  the  pa- 
trons of  a  first-class  restaurant. 

"It's  on  the  bill  of  fare,  all  right!"  shout- 
ed one  of  the  blind  men,  f'but  we  can't  eat 
bills  of  fare." 

"The  law  under  which  this  institution 
was  erected  Is  being  violated  from  one  end 
to  the  other,"  said  Mr.  O'Connor.  "This 
place  was  never  intended  for  a  broom  fac- 
tory, but  for  an  Industrial  home." 

The  committee  of  blind  men  were  in- 
structed to  submit  all  future  complaints 
either  direct  to  the  Board  of  Directors  or 
to  their  representative,  Mr.  O'Connor. 
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NEVER  TRAVELLED  ALONE,  THOUGH  20 


Young  Man  from  Babylon,  Blind  Since  a 
Child,  Steals  Away  on  Train. 


A  committee  of  blind  men,  inmates  of 
the  Illinois  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind, 
Marshall  boulevard  and  West  Nineteenth 
street,  clashed  with  the  Board  of  Directors 
at  a  joint  meeting  held  at  the  Institution 
last  night.  Though  the  conference  was 
called    for    the /purpose    of   discussing    the 


flon,  Long  Island,  Aug.  11. — Harry  Kelly, 
twenty  years  old,  who  has  beenblind^ jjj^ce  he 
was  an  infant,  left  home  at  "cTay*  break  this  morn- 
ing, and,  walking  over  a  mile  to  the  station, 
boarded  a  train  for  Long  Island  City,  where  he 
■went  to  visit  a  sister. 

He  la  a  son  of  L.  C.  Kelly,  an  ex-foreman  of 
the  New-York  Fire  Department.  The  young 
man  had  never  before  travelled  alone,  or  even 
gone  around  the  village  without  a  companion. 
Fearing  his  family  would  object,  he  took  the 
early  morning  train.  When  his  absence  was  dis- 
covered his  family  was  greatly  worried,  but 
when  it  was  found  that  he  had  safely  boarded  a 
train  It  was  believed  he  would  arrive  at  his  des- 
tination all  right. 

~f     Governor   May   Give   a   Park.  T 

Gov.  Bliss  has  secured  options  on 
the  Campau  property  on  the  west  side, 
near  the  propexusd^gite  fQr  the  state  In- 

^^liirjai£^cr,4^rrrrs  given 

ottt-  wia'i  'fie  Intentts  purchasing  the 
same  and  converting  it  into  a  public 
park. 
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DEAF,    DUMB,   AND    INSANE. 


Pathetic     Case     Taken     to 


Peculiarly 

^  A^ylujn  at  Randall's  Island. 


flele: 


lelen  ^Wfselhof,  twenty  years  old,  of 
571)  East  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-fourth 
Street,  who,  besides  being  insane  from 
childhood,  is  deaf^and  blind^yaj^removed 
yesterday  from  her  norneand  placed  in 
the  Children's  Hospital  and  Asylum  for 
Idiot  Children  on  Randall's  Island. 

The  case  became  known  through  fears 
of  neighbors,  who  complained  to  the  De- 
partment of  Health  that  the  girl  was  con- 
fined in  a  cell  and  was  ill-treated  by  her 
parents.  The  latter  accusation  was  not 
p)  oved— in  fact,  the  police  reported  that  the 
girl's  parents  had  shown  unusual  devo- 
tion and  care  of  their  child,  but  it  was 
advised  that  expert  care  was  needed. 

Helen  Hasselhof,  when  two  years  old. 
was  subject  to  convulsions.  A  physician 
placed  the  child  under  chloroform,  when 
a  blood  vessel  in  her  head  broke  and  she 
became  an  idiot.  Sight  and  hearing  gradu- 
ally left  her,  and  since  then  she  has  been 
utterly  helpless.  *— 


a&fc> 
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YvtfNDERFUL  OPERATION 

Lady  Who  Was   Almost  Stone 
Blind  Now  Sees 

One        of     the    °  most     wonderful 
operations  that  has    been    performed 
in  this  section  was  that  done    by    Dr. 
Marshall        Huntington        the       eye 
specialist,  four  weeks  ago    yesterday. 
Mrs.    Harriet    W.    Cilley  who    for   a 
!  number    of    years    had    been    house- 
keeper for  Hyla  Peacock  of    Kensing- 
ton had  for  years  had  one  of  her  eyes 
rendered     useles    by    the    loss  of   its 
sight.     A  cataract    formed  over  other 
eye  and  all  of  her  sight  was  gone  and 
she   had  to    be    led    around,    finally 
being  obliged  bo   leave    Mr.    Peacock 
and  take  up  her    residence    with   her 
daughter,  Mrs.    Rosana    Knowles    of 
Seabrook.     One  day  her  folks  saw  the 
ad  of    Dr.    Marshall    Huntiagton    in 
the  Daily  News  and  they    came   over 
here  to  see  him    about    helping   Mrs. 
Cilley.  After     examining     the  eye  he 
said  he  could  help  her    and     a     day 
was     appointed    for     the    operation 
which    was    four  weeks  ago.     There 
were  seven  different  physicians    who 
witnessed  the   operation     which     was 
most  successful,  the     cataract     being 
completely  removed     from    the    eye. 
This  morning  Mrs.  Cilley    was     in 
town  to    see     the    Doctor     and     she 
called  at  the     Daily  .  office    and   felt 
greatly  pleased  at  the 
her  sight.     She  says 
for  the  first    time  she 
thread  a  fine     needle 
improving  as  the  eye 


effects  of  the  operation 
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restoration   of 

that    yesterday 

could     see    to 

Her  sight     is 

gets  over    the 
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.JOB     FOR    ROSEY    THE    LAWYER. 

He    Volunteer!    (o    Defend    Beggar    After 
Kearolf^Shows    He    Has    Money. 

A  blfffc*  beggar,  who  said  he  was  Hyman 
Blunifeld  of  79  Henry  street,  after  being 
arraigned  yesterday  in  the  Essex  Market 
police  court  on  a  charge  of  vagrancy,  was 
searched  by  Ncrrrf.  McCarthy,  who  found 
$6.32  in  pennies  and  a  wallet  containing  $75 
in  bills.  While  he  was  being  searched,  Elum- 
feld's  wife  and  their  three  well-dressed 
children  entered  a  vigorous  protest  against 
the  arrest. 

After  the  money  was  disclosed,  Rosey  the 
Lawyer  stepped  forward  and  announced 
that  ho  would  appear  as  counsel  for  the 
prisoner.  The  hearing  in  the  case  vas 
adjourned  until  to-day. 
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School  For  the  Blind. 

The  state  of  Wisconsin  provides  for 
the  education  of  all  the  children  within 
its  borders.  For  those  who  are  blind, 
or  whose  eyesight  is  very  defective,  a 
special  school  is  maintained  at  Janes- 
ville,  Wisconsin.  In  this  school  blind 
children  are  taught  all  the  subjects  of 
the  common  school  and.  High  school 
courses  and  besides  receive  instruction 
music,  maunal  training  and  various 
trades.  Tflition,  board  and  washing 
are  free  to'resiaents  of  Wisconsin.  If 
you  have  a  blind  or  partially  blind 
child  in  your  family,  correspond  at  once 
with  the  school.  If  you  know  of  blind 
children  in  other  families  who  are  not 
members  of  the  school,  you  should  send 
their  names  and  addresses  of  parents  to 
C.  R.  Showalter,  Supt.,  Janesville 
Wis. 

H8   r-KAmUN  ST.,  OU5TUN. 
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ELIND  COUPLE  IN  COURT. 


"Charlie"  Stoddart  Ordered  to  Pay  His 
/        Wife    $8   a   Week. 

"CHarlie*'  STtoddart,  the  blind  newsdealer 
at  Kent  -wv^nue  and  South  Eighth  street,  was 
ordered  by  (Magistrate  Higginbotham  in  the 
Manhattan  Avenue  Court  this  morning  to 
pay  his  'blind  wife  $8  a  week.  He  was 
charged  with  abandonment  and  the  case  was 
pending  for  some  time  in  the  Lee  Avenue 
Court  before  it  was  transferred  to  the  Man- 
hattan Avenue  Court. 

Mrs.  Stoddart,  in  making  her  complaint 
against  her  husband,  said  he  received  a  good 
sum  weekly  from  his  newspaper  business, 
and  she  also  alleged  that  he  was  successful 
in  buying  stocks.  She  charged  that  he  paid 
her  at  various  times  $6  or  $4,  which,  she 
claimed,  was  not  sufficient  for  her  to  live 
on. 
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Mrs.  Fanny  Joslyn,  the  blind  con- 
tralto, whose  home  in  is  Whitman,  will 
Eng  at  the  morning  services  at  the 
Pearl  Street  M.  E.  church,  Sunday. 
Mrs.  Johnson  Will  sing  "Face  to  Face," 
by  Johnson,  and  "He  Was  Despised," 
from  the  "Messiah." 
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S-^ANVBUNP  In  russia. 

There  is  a  larger  percentage  of  blind 
people  in  Russia  than  in  any  other 
European  country.  Two  out  of  every 
1000    of    her    population    are    sightless-. 
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Blind    Man    Missing. 

Barnabas -Ww^-ivuff,  a  blind 
of  the  Southi?.?'ton  almshouse 
ing.  Woodruff  has  been  an  inmate 
of  the  almshouse  for  about  four  years. 
He  retired  at  the  usual  hour  Sunday 
evening.  When  he  failed  to  put  in  an 
appearance,  with  the  other  inmates 
for  breakfast  Monday  morning  a 
search  was  instituted,  but  he  could 
not  be  found.  A  searching  party  was 
organized  and  a  thorough  search  of 
the  nearby  lots  and  woods  wa6  made, 
but  Mr.  Woodruff  was  nowhere  to  bo 
found.  He  was  of  advanced  age  and 
for  a  time  has  been  rather  despondent 
and  it  is  feared  that  he  has  done  him- 
self injury.  At  one  time  he  was  a 
prosperous  builder  in  town,  when  re- 
verses and  affliction  bore  upon  him. 
which  necessitated  him  finding  a 
home  at  the  town  farm.  The  occu- 
pant of  the  room  next  to  his  says  that 
he  heard  him  moving  about  at  10 
o'clock  Sunday  night,  hut  did 
know  that  he  left  the  house. 

FRANKLIN   ST.,   BOSTON. 
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Newark   BlFiwi   Girls    Sang. 


snry  and  L. 
graduates   of 

pr  the  Blind, 
/Male  Quartet 
ft,   elocutionist. 


There  was  a  large ■attendance  at  i .he 

iSST  SS^Tal?  wee$  g^^the 
Misses     Nellie     Grant 
\dele   Nehut,   of   Newail 
the    New    York    Schofl 
assisted    by    the   Newar 

forth  much  laughter  f l om  the,  fj {] WHWilf 
The  singing  bv  the  quartet  was  .™f 
best  heard  in  this  city  for  some  time. 
N e wark   News,   Aug.    b. 


•.START.  SCHOOL  FOR  BLIND. 


Miss  Jennie  Fellows,  Formerly  of  Janes- 
ville, Is  Planning  an  Institution 
for  Milwaukee. 

A  private  school  for  blind  children  and 
for  those  with  defective  eyesight  is  be- 
ing planned  for  Milwaukee  ^his  fall  by 
Miss  Alice  B.  Fellows,  .formerly  a 
teacher  in  the  statf*s&oojJfor  the  blind 
at  Janesville  and  morire^ptly  a  teacher 
in  the  MilwankA}  schoVuJr  Miss  Fellows 
Las  been  newtilting  for  five  instructors 
nnd  is  nowtlcmpiiK  for  a  suitable  home 
for  the  institution  on  the  east  side. 

Features  »e  planned  for  the  school 
which  will  make  it  unique.  Besides  Miss 
Fellows,  who  will  be  superintendent  and 
teach  academic  branches,  there  will  be 
a  principal  and  instructors  in  manual 
training,  domestic  science,  physical  cul- 
ture and  music.  The  school  will  also 
have  a  resident  nurse,  who  will  carry  out 
the  treatment  prescribed  for  pupils  by 
resident  ncciilists.  There  will  also  be  a 
house  physician.  School  clubs  and  con- 
tests are  planned  and  a  summer  cottage 
at  one  or  the  lakes  will  be  dependent 
upon  the  success  of  the  enterprise  in 
general.  It  is  intended  that  the  pupils, 
Bbould  reside  at  the  school  during  tbrfr 
School   year.  j^T  ' 
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GLAD  TO  GO  TO  JAIL 

Vagabond    Husband    of    Rich    Woman 

I  Asks  to  Be   Locked  Up. 

John^lng,  formerly  an  expert  account- 
ant and  penman,  who  married  a  wealthy 
New  York  woman,  was  sent  to  the  Hudson 
County  Penitentiary  at  his  own  request 
yesterday  for  sixty  days.  He  is  almost 
blind,  as  the  result,  tlie  doctors  say,  of  his 
intntlperlrtfje. 

He  hns*lea  a  vagabond  life  for  some  time. 
Recently  his  eyesight  failed.  An  operation 
improved  It,  and  he  was  advised  that  If  he 
would  not  use  stimulants  he  might  re- 
cover, lie  was  anxious  to  be  sent  to  jail, 
so  he  would  be  away  from  temptation. 

BOSTON   EVEXIXG 
TRANSCRIPT,  TUESDAY, 
AUGUST    18,    1903 

One  year  after  Edwin  Grasse.  the  Ameri- 
can violinist  who  makes  his  first  concert 
tour  in  this  country  this  season,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Royal  Conservatory  in  Brus- 
sels, he  won  the  first  prize  with  distinc- 
tion, and  In  1901  the  "Prix  de  Capacity" 
was  awarded  him  "with  the  very  highest 
honors."  Young  Grasse  was  a  special  stu- 
dent with  Cesar  S.  Thomson  and  he  is  a 
protege  of  the  great  Joachim  upon  whose 
advice  he  began  his  concert  career  in  Ber- 
lin last  year. 

Pay  Day  for  New  York's  Blind  Poor 

Aio]T1AAPr°I,r,^on   Districted   4o 
Each AppIlcan*"'    Wh°   Received  $40 

r>fTh!t6rfay  WaS  Payday  f0T  the  blind  poor 
of  the  cuy,  and  tho»a  having  indorsed  appli- 
cations received  their  share  of  the  annual 
appropriation  at  the  headquarters  of  the  De 
partment  of  Public  Charities  at  the  foot  of 
East  Twenty-sixth  street,  between  the  hours 
of  eleven  and  twelve.     There  were  1018  ap- 
plications this  year,  and  each  applicant  ret 
ceived  $49.     Of  the  Manhattan  poor  eHgibL 
for  payment,  G10  were   paid   off.       This  en- 
tailed an  expenditure   of  $31,360.     The  rest 
K  aPProPriation  will  be  used  to  pay  the 
363  blind  poor  in  Brooklyn,  and  the  few  in 
Queens  and  Richmond.       Last  year,   owing 
to  the  smaller  number  of  applicants  in  the 
other  boroughs,  each  applicant  received  $50 
„3  t  +H!md  J*™™    carried    postal    cards 
t\hich  they   had   received  from  P    J    Bett 
man    the  agent  who  investigates  such  cases 
for  the  Charities  Department,   stating  that 
the  applications  had  been  favorably  passed 
upon.       These  cards  were  presented   to   the 
city  paymasters,  who  gave  to  each  applicant 
two   twenty-dollar  bills,    one  five,  and   two 
two-dollar  bills.       Last  year   they   received 
two   twenty-dollar  and  one  ten-dollar  gold 
pieces.       Remembering     this,      the     people 
crooked  their  hands  to  receive  coins,  but  in- 
stead were  given  bills. 

ON  THE  ADULT   BLIND 

Gov.  Bates  Nominates  the  New 
Commission 

Dr.  Hartwell,  Dean  Irwin, Alpheus  Hardy 
Selected 

May    Favor    Atrial    Training 
School 

Recommendations  to  Be  Made  to  Next  General 
Court 


the  following  nominations,  which  were  laid 
over  for  one   week  under   the  rules: 

dward  M.  Hartwell  of  Jamaica  Plain, 
Agnes  Irwin  of  Cambridge  and  Alpheus  H. 
Hardy  of  Boston,  to  be  members  of  the 
commission  appointed  under  a  resolve 
of  the  last  Legislature  to  investigate  the 
condition  of  the  adult  blind;  Ansel  J. 
Cheney  of  Beverly  and  Samuel  L.  Ryan  of 
Walt  ham,  to  be  members  of  the  District 
Police    (reappointments). 

The  resolve  under  which  the  foregoing 
commission  was  named  (chapter  74,  Re- 
solves of  1903),  provides  that  the  governor 
shall  designate  the  chairman;  that  the 
commission  shall  serve  without  compen- 
sation, but  may  employ  such  assistance  as 
may  be  necessary,  and  its  necessary  ex- 
penses, including  travelling  expenses,  shall 
be  paid  by  the  State;  it  shall  Investigate 
the  condition  of  the  adult  blind  within  the 
Commonwealth,  shall  inquire  into  the 
mi. ins  and  methods  by  which  it  shall  be 
ameliorated,  and  shall  consider  the  expe- 
diency of  the  establishment  by  the  Com- 
monwealth of  am  industrial  training  school 
or  other  institutions  for  the  adult  blind, 
and  may  recommend  legislation;  it  shall 
report  to  the  General  Court  on  or  before 
Jan.  15.   1904. 

Edward  Musey  Hartwell  as  been  sec- 
retary Statistics  Department  City  of  Bos- 
Ion,  since  its  establishment,  1897,  was  born 
in  Exeter,  N.  H.,  May  29,  1850;  Shattuck 
High  School,  then  tutor  of  Latin,  Harvard 
College,  graduated  Boston  Latin  (School 
1869,  graduated  Amherst  Colege  11873, 
LL.D.,  1898;  Ph.  D.,  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity in  biology,  1881;  M.  D.  Miami  Med- 
ical College,  Cincinnati,  1882;  married  In 
London,  England,  July  25,  1889,  Mary 
Ljetitia,  Brown  of  Baltimore.  Vice  prin- 
cipal High  School,  Orange,  N.  J.,  1873-4; 
teacher  Boston  Latin  School  1874-7;  student 
medicine,  Cincinnati,  1877-8;  fellow  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  1879-80;  associate 
physical  training  and  director  gymnasium 
same,  1883-91;  direotor  physical  training 
public  schools,  Boston,  1891-7.  Special  ex- 
pert agent  United  States  Department  of 
Labor  in  Europe,  1888-9;  has  studied  in 
Berlin,  "Vienna  and  Stockholm,  and  made 
special  investigations  in  hygiene,  education 
and  statistics  in  Great  Britain,  Germany 
and  Scandinavia.  Translator  from  Swedish 
Kleen's  "Handbok  i  Massage."  Has  writ- 
ten numerous  pamphlets,  articles  and  re- 
ports upon  physical  training  and  scvhool 
hygiene,  and  articles  in  publications,  United 
States  Department  of  Labor,  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education  and  American  Statis- 
tical Association,  member  Medical  and 
Chirurgieal  Faculty  of  Maryland. ;  secre- 
tary o'f  Medical  Sciences,  Boston,  American 
Statistics  Association.  Residence,  4  Parley 
Vale,   Jamaica  Plain. 

Miss  Agneis  Irwin,  the  dean  of  Radcliff 
College  where  Helen  Keller  is  a  student,  is 
a  descendent  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  Miss 
Irwin  was  brought  up  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
where  she  was  born  in  1841.  Prom  1863  to 
1869  she  lived  in  New  York,  city,  where 
she  began  her  career  as  a  teacher.  After- 
wards s)be  became  the  head  of  a  school  for 
girls  in  Philadelphia  where  she  made  her 
home  from  1869  till  1894.  Since  1894  Miss 
Irwin  has  been  dean  of  Radcliff  College. 
In  1900  she  was  appointed  by  Governor 
Wolcott  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers to  represent  Massachusetts  at  the1 
Paris  Exposition  in  that  year. 
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At  the  meeting  of  the  executive  coun- 
cil this  morning  Governor  Bates  sent 
in  the  following  nominations,  which 
were  laid  over  for  one  week  under  the 
rules:  Edward  M.  Hartwell  of  Jamaica 
Plain,  Agnes  Irwin  of  Cambridge  and 
Alpheus  H.  Hardy  of  Boston,  to  be 
members  of  the  new  commission  ap- 
pointed under  an  act  of  the  last  Legis- 
lature to  investigate  the  condition  of 
the  adult  blind. 
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Three  for  Adult  Blind 
Commission 

At  the  meeting  of  the  executive  coun- 
cil, Gov.  Bates  sent  in  these  nomina- 
tions, which  were  laid  over  for  one  week 
under  the  rules:  E.  M.  Hartwell  of 
Jamaica  Plain,  Agnes  Irwin  of  Cam- 
bridge and  A.  H.  Hardy  of  Boston,  to  be 
members  of  the  new  commission  ap- 
pointed under  an  act  of  the  last  legisla- 
ture to  investigate  the  condition  of  the 
aduit   blind. 

Mr.  Hartwell  has  been  sec.  of  statis- 
tics dept.  of  Boston,  since  its  establish- 


ment in  1897.  Born  in  Exeter,  N.  H., 
May  29,  1850,  the  son  of  Shattuck  Hart- 
well, then  tutor  of  Latin  at  Harvard, 
he  graduated  from  the  Boston  Latin 
School  1869;  Amherst,  1873,  LL.D.,  1898, 
Ph.D.;  Johns  Hopkins  Univ.  in  biology, 
1881;  M.D.  Miami  Medical  College,  Cin- 
cinnati, 1882.  He  married  in  London, 
Eng.,  July  25,  1889,  Mary  Brown  of  Balti- 
more. 

Hartwell  has  written  numerous 
pamphlets,  articles  and  reports  upon 
physical  training  and  school  hygiene. 

Miss  Irwin,  the  dean  of  Radcliff  Col- 
lege, was  brought  up  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  where  she  was  born  in  1841.  From 
1863  to  1869  she  lived  in  New  York  City, 
where  she  began  her  career  as  a  teacher. 
Afterwards  she  became  the  head  of  a 
school  for  girls  in  Philadelphia,  where 
sVmade  her  home  from  1869  till  1894. 
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THE  ADULT  BLIND. 


New  York  and  Massachusetts  are  be- 
ginning the  investigation  into  the  con- 
dition of  the  adult  blind  coincidently, 
and  before  the  results  are  published  in 
public  reports  they  should  be  compared. 
Hardly  has  Gov.  Bates  appointed  his 
commission  for  this  work  when  Gov. 
Odell  announces  the  selection  of  his 
three-headed  body  to  recommend  needed 
legislation  for  the  protection  of  the 
blind  in  New  York. 

While  our  state  has  probably  studied 
this  subject  more  thoroughly  and  solved 
it    more    successfully    than    any    other 
commonwealth,    New    York    has    fully 
recognized    the    financial   needs   of   the 
blind.     Yearly   every   blind   person    re- 
ceives $49  from  the  state  treasury.     This 
sum  is  almost  trifling.     What  the  blind 
want  is  constant  employment,  they  do 
not  ask   for,  charity.    To    devise  some' 
method   by  which  the   state   may   give 
occupation  to  its  blind  and  prevent  them' 
from   becoming  charges,   will   probably 
be  the  principal  line  of  investigation  of 
Vinfh  mm  missions. 

I4G    FRANKLIN  ST~   BOSTO 
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C  L.  U.  AIDS  BLIND  mAN. 


The    Central    Labor   union   comnrt- 
tee    on    arrangements    for /theVabor 
Day  celebration  at  Elmira  has^awanl- 
er  to  John  SancMord   the  ibfetf  verKj  .,. 
*J   right   to  sell   popcorn,  m4  other 
articles   on   the    excursion    to    Elmira 
I  he      committee      reteswd      sieve ra! 
good   offers   for   th,   privilege  but   de- 
cided to  permit  Mr.  Sand  ford  to  enjoy 
>e   nght   without   paying  anything  to 
the  committee. 
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EATAVIA   SCHOOL  FOTl   BLIND. 

Proposition  Made    to    Change  Age     Re- 
quirements  for  Admission. 


Eatavia,  Aug.  7. — Dr.  Lewis,  of  Buffa- 
lo; Mrs.  Humphrey,  of  Warsaw;  Cort- 
land Crosman,  of  Alexander;  F.  S.  Wood 
and  George  E.  Perrin,  of  Batavia.  at- 
tended the  monthly  meting  of  the  board 
of  managers  of  the  State  School  for  the 
Blind  yesterday  afternoon.  Mr.  Cros- 
man  gave  notice  that  at  the  meting  on 
September  2d  he  would  move  for  a 
change  in  the  bylaws  in  regard  to  the 
admission  of  pupils  to  the  school.  The 
proposed  change  fixes  the  age  for  admis- 
sion at  between  5  and  21  years,  instead 
of  between  0  and  21  years,  as  at  present. 
Trumbull  Gary  presented  to  the  board  a 
request  for  permission  to  make  two  op- 
in  the  stone  wail  along  the  west 
side  of  the  State  park  north  of  Rtch- 
n  end  avenue,  in  order  to  provide  an  out- 
let for  two  east  and  west  streets  laid  out 
through  his  tract  of  land  west  of  the 
park.  Tbese  streets  would  run  into  the 
driveway  in  the  park  running  parallel 
with  the  stone  wall. 

The  board  was  not  certain  whether  it 
had    authority    to    grant    such    a    request 
ction   on   the  matter  was  deferred 
until  the  next  monthly  meeting. 

Owing  to  a  misunderstanding  some- 
win  re  no  bids  were  received  for  the  work 
of  installing  plumbing  and  improve- 
ments in  the  main  building,  alterations 
to  the  kitchen  and  plumbing  and  shower 
l,i  lbs  in  the  gymnasium,  although  they 
were  to  have  been  presented  at  this 
meeting.  It  wa:  decided  to  advertise 
again  for  bids,  to  be  opi  ned  by  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  on  August  22d.  The 
ex,  nittee  was  given  full  pow- 

er to  act  in  the  matter.  The  sa  me  corn- 
mil  iven  power  to  acl  in  regard 
to  pui  ■  ■'■  ■  ■'  lis  and  in- 
stallin  ating  outfit  in  the 
n.  It  was  d<  cided  to  usi  11  money 
which  ma  left  over  from  Bpecial 
prop                                ng  i'i   st,  .  i   ,  eilings 

'■nt  system  of  plumbin 
Ihe  main  building. 


Harry  Kelly,  the  blind  son  of  Capt. 
L.  G*Kelly,  who  resTfTuU  In  ILiu  Uwlllj 
cot/afcs^on  upper  Deer  Park  avenue, 
on  tde  5  35  A.  M.  train  for 
Long  Tsland  City  on  Tuesday.  The 
young  man,  who  has  been  totally  blind 
from  infancy,  had  long  been  anxious  to 
travel  alone.  On  Tuesday  he  intended 
visiting  his  sister  who  resides  in  New 
York,  but  was  to  have  made  it  with  his 
brother.  Desiring  to  travel  alone  he 
arose  early  and  made  his  wav  to  the 
depot  where  he  asked  a  bystander  to  pur- 
chase a   ticket,    for  him.     Having   pro- 

cured    thd  ticket   he  boarded  the  train 

and  made  the  journey  safely.  The 
young  man  is  a  very  accomplished 
musician  being  able  to  play  almost  any 
instrument  and  has  a  fine  mind.  i 

>BL1ND  TOWED  BLIND. 

Miss  Boggs  KesijjBS  Position  to   Be- 
come Wife  of  J.  F.  Foster. 

Behind  the  resignation  of  Miss  Josephine 
Bogps,  assistant  In  the  kindergarten  depart- 
ment  of   the   School  for  the   Blind,    which    ivas 

presented  to  the  trustees  of  the  institution  at 
their  meeting  Monday,  there  lies  an  interest- 
ing romance,  which  will  have  its  culmination 
Aug.  27,  when  Miss  Boggs  will  be  wedded  to 
Mr.  James  F.  Foster,  instructor  in  music  at 
the   institution. 

Both  of  the  principals  are  blind.  Mr.  Foster, 
who  comes  from  a  prominent  Cincinnati  fam- 
ily, having  been  totally  blind  since  birth,  while 
his  fiance  has  been  partially  blind  for  the  past 
12  years. 

Mr.  Foster  will  retain  his  position  at  the 
institution  and,  with  his  bride,  will  live  in 
this    city. 

Miss  Florence  Cowley  of  Findlay,  O.,  has 
been  elected  to  fill   Miss   Boggs'   place. 
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BLIND  MAN 


IS  FINED 


For  Illegally  Keeping 


and  Selling. 


Lawyer  Donahue  Severe  on 

Police  For  Their  Method 

of  Dealing  With  Cases. 


In  police  court  "Wednesday,  be- 
fore Judge  Pickman,  the  oase  of  il- 
legally keeping  for  sale,  selling  and  a 
liquor  nuisance  against  Charles  B. 
Vinaf,'  was  heard.  Vinal  was  repre- 
sented by  Daniel  J.  Donahue,  Esq.. 
On  the  charge  of  illegally  keeping, 
sentence  was  deferred  until  Septem- 
ber 19.  He  was  found  not  guilty  of 
keeping  a  liquor  nuisance,  but  was 
flned  $75  for  illegally  selling. 

Vinal's  place  of  business,,  the  Old, 
Middlesex  tavern,  was  raided  by  Cap- 
tain Kew  and  a  squad  of  officers  on 
the       night       of  Auk.   11.       The  police 

said  at  the  time  that  they  found  men 
and  women  drinking  in  a  room,  but 
there  was  no  evidence  submitted  by 
the  government  to  support  this  con- 
tention. 

Police  Officer  Alexander  Mc- 
Cloughry  was  the  first  witness-  He 
testified  that  he  went  to  the  defend- 
ant's place  about  9.30  o'clock  on  the 
night  in  question.  Said  he  visited 
the  place  a  second  time,  and  pur- 
chased liquor,  giving  in  payment 
therefor  a  one  dollar  bill  which  had 
been  marked  at  the  police  station, 
and  receiving  In  change  fifty  cents. 
Said  that  he  did  not  know  Vinal  nor 
any  of  his  family. 

Liquor  Inspector  Atkinson  testified 
to  going  to  the  place  and  finding  in 
one  of  the  rooms  a  locked  trunk.  Said 
he  that  asked  Vinal  to  open  the  trunk 
but  the  latter  said  that  he- did  not 
have  the  key.  Slid  that  if  he  did 
not  hurry  and  find  the  key  he  would 
force  the  trunk  open.  A  few  minutes 
later  the  defendant  found  the  key, 
and  the  trunk  was  opened.  It  con- 
tained a  gallon  jug  of  whiskey,  one 
quart  of  whiskey,  two-thirds  gallon  of 
gin  and  one  quart  of  wine. 

Vinal  told  him  that  he  and  his  wife 
owned  the  liquor.  Going  to  another 
room  he  said  that  he  found  44  oases 
of  beer  and  a  case  of  beer  in  another 
room . 

Captain  Kew  said  that  with  a  posse 
of  officers  he  went  to  the  Middlesex 
tavern  at  about  midnight  on  August 
11-  Said  that  after  getting  into  the 
house,  he  met  Vinal  in  the  hallway. 
With  the"  latter  and  one  or  two  offic- 
ers   hie    visited   iseveral    of   the   rooms. 

Prom  here  on,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  dialogue  at  the  police 
station  after  Vinal  was  arrested,  the 
captain's  testimony  was  corroborative 
of  what  was  said  by  Officer  Atkin- 
son. 

Captain  Kew  so.id  that  at  the  po- 
lice station  he  questioned  Vinal  aa 
to  the  ownership  of  the  liquor,  etc., 
and  if  he  recollected  selling  whiskey 
there.  Received  no  reply.  Asked 
him  if  he  had  not  been  convicted  of 
felling  liquor  In  the  Ayer  police  court. 
Vinal    answered    "yes." 

The  government  here  rested  its 
'r-ase,  and'  no  evidence  was  offered  in 
'defence.  Acting  Deputy  Donaldson 
asked  that  the  defendant  be  found 
guilty  on  each  offence  charged. 

Lawyer  Donahue,  in  defence  of  his 
client,  made  what  the  legal  fraternity 
present  railed  one  of  the  best  argu- 
ments heard  in  a  long  time.  Donahue 
severely  arraigned  the  police  and 
their  methods  of  dealing  with  liquor 
cases.  He  was  particularly  vehement 
in    speaking   of   the  ,,t    violations 

of  the  law  right  under  the  nose  of 
the  police.  He  said  that  lawbreak- 
ers were  allowed  to  walk  the  streets 
as  free  as  the  air  we  breathe,  and  yet 
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the  police  know  that  they  are  violat- 
ing the  liquor  law*.  -Why  doh't 
they    arrest   these   persons,"    said     Mr. 

j  Donahue. 

"The  arrest  of  Mr.  Vinal.  said 
Mr.  Donahue,  "and  his  arraignment 
on  three  cli  irges  is  little  short  of  an 
outrage." 

"Is  there  any  particular  reason 
why  Mr.  Vinal.  a"  man  deprived  of   h 

I  sight,    can   he   hauled    Iqto    court    h 

j  and    because   he  has   not  got  a  pull   be 

charged   with   three  complaint.-.       It  is 

an    outrage,    and    I    t»ll   you    <h"»     Is 

Bern's    power   working   underneath-" 

"ne-  rlrunl??'  were  disposed 

;  W   quickly  in   police      court  "Wiednes- 

«ay.     Two  first  offenders  were     fined 

$f,      and      Sarah    Mellen    was    given    / 

stepended  sentence  to  the  state  farvn. 

K6    FRANKLIN   5T7,   Bl 


Convention     of     Kllod— The     American 
Blind    People's   Educational   and    Industrial 
eiation    will    hold   a   convention  at    the 
Illinois    Industrial    Home  for  the  Blind,  851 
Marshall  boulevard,  Monday.     The  conven- 
tion will  be  in.  session  three  days,  and  Imir.e-j 
tely   after   its  adjournment   the   investi-1 
gating  committee  appointed  by  James  O'Con-/ 
nor   will    make   its   Inspection  of  the  home 
The   convention  will  be  attended  chiefly  J)y 
delegates  from  Illinois  and  near  by  Stat"* 
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Date 
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r.(fivaUl  th  If  lit nU'Wf  JJtftMt'ca  Vlain, 

Mass.,    who    was    recently    appointed  a 

member    of    the    new    commission,  ap 

-„  pointed  under  an  act  of  the    last    Massa- 

^trb      _  chusetts   legislature    to    investigate   the 

"  condition  of  the  adult  blind,  was  born  in 
this  town,  May  29,  1  SW'ATltT graduated 
from  the  Boston  Latin  suborn  in  1869 
and  from  Amherst  college  *i.  187:5.  Dr. 
Ilartwell  has  beeuHlieAr^uilVicnt  of  many 
degrees  and  lias  held  "many  positions  of 


DUMB  SPEAK  AND  DEAF  HEAR. 


Musicians  Play   "Nearer, 
r  God,  to  Thee." 


ST.  LOUIS,  Aug.  20.— Deaf  and  dumb  pu- 
pils will  "sing"  in  the  sign  language,  and 
a  band  of  blind  musicians  will  play  at  the 
World's  Fair.  A  sextett&jpiJjUft^  singers 
wll'^render  "Nearer,  My  God,  to  Thee 
Mtites"'vvulll!lHg  the  blind  singers'  lips  wi 
rereat  the  hymn  on  their  fingers  and  palms. 
Vibrations  received  through  the  fingers  from 
turing  forks  give  the  deaf  singers  the  pitch 
for  the  voice.  The  fingers  are  then  placed 
on  the  throat  against  the  vocal  cords.  The 
ir.structijpr  with  his  fingers  in  the  elementary 
stagesinforms  the  pupil  of  the  correct  pitch 
by  prising  the  fingers  against  these  cords. 




importance. 
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BY  THE  USE  OF  RADIUM 
^-- 4JLIND  CHILD  MADE  TO  SEE 

NEW  YORK,  Aug.  23.-[Special.]-By 
the  use  of  radium,  the  mysterious  sub- 
stance which  scientists  pronounce  the 
greatest  discovery  of  modern  times,  Til- 
Spitznadel,    a    child    of    11.    who    for 


lie 


has 


late.. 


*    4ft   « 

At  Tuesday's  session  of  the  executive 
;ouncil,  Gov.  Bates  appointed  a  com- 
mission of  three  to  investigate  the 
condition  of  the  adult  blind.  One 
rf  the  appointees  was  Miss  Agnes 
Irwin,  of  Radcliffe  college.  The  gov- 
ernor was  authorized  to  appoint  such 
a  commission  by  a  resolve  passed  at 
the  last  session  of  the  legislature.  The 
commission  was  authorized  by  the  re- 
solve -to  inquire  into  the  condition  of 
the  adult  blind,  into  the  means  and 
methods  whereby  their  condition 
mi£ht  be  ameliorated  and  to^  consider 
the  expediency  of  the  establishment 
by  the  state,  of  an  industrial  training 
school  or  other  institution  for  said 
adult  blind.  This  will  be  especially  in- 
teresting to  members  of  the  Canta- 
brisria  club,  who  signed  the  petition 
last  spring.  It  was  through  this  that 
Mrs.  Mary  E.  Brown,  secretary  of  the 
Cantabrigia,  herself  investigated  the 
condition  of  the  adult  blind  in  Cam- 
bridge and  was  so  surprised  at  the 
large  number  of  cases  that  she  formed 
a  committee  of  Cantabrigia  ladieS;  who 
now  read  to  these  persons  every  week 
regularly. 


years  has  been  totally  blind, 
been  made  to  see.  Her  sight  has  not  been 
fully  restored,  but  to-day  she  was  able 
to  distinguish  moving  objects.  Dr.  Amon 
R  Jenkins,  a  physician  attached  to  the 
mo  obont  r^-me  hosoltal  w-vl.^e  f»nfl 
William  J-  Hammer,  a  consulting  elec- 
tr.cftJ  engineer,  pwftoitmeu  the  experi- 
ments. 
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BLINDNESS 
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eo-called  masters  of  music  who  are  In  full 
possession  of  their  faculties. 

Not  only  has  the  piano  been  conquered 
hy  the  sensitive  fingers  of  the  blind   Q 
ters  of  the  art,  but  the  organ  and  violin 
are  made  to  give  ouf  their  sweetest   c 
1n    response    to    a    touch    which    very    few 
normally    developed    people    in    the     ■ 
•re  so  fortunate  as  to   possess 

America  claims  four  of  the  phenome- 
Hons  in  the  musical  world,  and  the  fifth 
Js  a  young  Englishman  of  whom  bis  coun- 
trymen  are  justly  proud. 

The  young  master  oi  Ibe  violiD  is  Will- 
lam  Bailey,  the  "American  ilDi."  and 
his  wonderful  playing  ie  we.ll  known  and 
(has  won  enthusiastic  applause  in  Europe 
las  well  as  in   the  United  States. 

Philadelphia  is  the  home  of  Albefl 
Dunn,  who  is  one  of  the  great 
In  that,  city  of  celebrated  students  of  the 
organ,  and  though  he  has  not  ventured 
far  to  delight  people  With  his  talent,  the 
young  man's  praises  have  been  sounded 
tar  over  the  world  cf  music. 

Edward  Holmes  Sickles,  a  young  west- 
erner. Is  endowed  not  only  with  a  mas- 
terful understanding  of  the  pipe  organ, 
but  a  beautiful  bass  voice,  as  well,  and 
in  both  branches  hi3  music  loving  soul 
has  heloed  him  to  accomplish  most  uu- 
usual  success. 

The  youngest  musician  of  the  group  is 
Cecil  Emsley  Gale,  a  four-year-old  pianist, 
whose  baby  fingers  were  early  in  his  short 
life  guided  to  the  piano  keyboard,  from 
which  they  soon  learned  to  draw  forth 
sounds  of  such  marvelous  beauty  and  cor- 
rectness that  his  hearers  could  scarcely 
believe  it  possible  he  ,wai  the  author  of 
them. 

Though  bur  nineteen  years  of  age  and  : 
stone  blind  from  his  birth,  William 
Worth  Baiiey  well  deserves  his  title  o' 
"American  Paganini,"  for  the  celebrated 
musician.  Ovid  Musin,  voiced  public  sen- 
timent when  he  said:  "I  do  not  belie-..; 
there  is  another  violinist  living  like  Will- 
iam  Ballev. 

"When  the  people  of  America,  hear  him 
they    will    have    before    tbem    one    of    the 
greatest    artists    who   has    ever    lived,   Rnd 
when   his   playing   has    been    heard    bread- 
easl    through    his   own    land    America   will 
realize   and   appreciate    that   she    bas   pro- 
duced a  rare  genius.     As  his  master  J  am 
;>rot;d  of  him  and  doubly  happy  am  I  that  ; 
he  is  an  American.     He   eomea   from   the  j 
laud  whose  people  have  honored  me  many  I 
times." 

rt.  Smith.  Ark.,  the  birthplace  of  the 
boy,  wa-a  the  Brat  place  to  be  favored  with 
an  exhibition  of  his  wonderful  talent,  and 
the  people  of  that  town  are  very  proud  of 
ib"1-  fael  that  their  fellow  tov.nsn.ian  is 
the  only  American  musician  who  has  re- 
ceived membership  in  the  Legion  of 
Honor 

One  of  the  most  interesting  facts  about 
the  young  Arkansas  genius  is  the  method 
by  v.  bieh  he  was  instructed.     He  objected 
•m  ordinary  methods  by  which  pupils 
I  are  taught,  and  gravely  informed  M.  M 
that  by  such  means  tone  was  sacrificed  to  i 
technique 

Though   but   a   child   of   twelve,   he   de-  j 
clcred  that  he  needed  no  other  instruction 

...  i  j      1 V.««       oifrirto-      it! 


AORDI 
NARY  LOVE 

FOR  MUSIC. 

y  Written  for  the  Plain  Dealer. 

'  The  old  saying  of  the  Italians  that 
•Vhen  God  closes  a  door  he  opens  a  win- 
dow," is  amply  verified  in  tbe  .cases  of 
ftre  young  musicians';  who,  shut  out  from  , 
the  world  of  light  and  color,  have  a  most 
Wonderful  feeling  for  sound. 

Stricken    with    blindness    almost    from  | 
t>Irth,   the   loss  of   sight   has   been    small 
compared  with  the  sense  which  has  been  ' 
given  in  its  place,  a  sense  so  keenly  de-  j 
veloped  that  it  completely  eclipses  many  ] 


than  what  he  could  hear  when  sitting  in 
the  classroom  with  the  other  scholars. 
He  refused  to  accept  any  special  attention 
because  of  his  blindness,  yet  actually 
maintained  a  place  at  the  head  of  his  I 
class 

At  first  the  professors  believed  that  j 
Bailey,  like  "Blind  Tom,"  was  merely : 
sifted  with  unusual  powers  of  mimicry.  ; 
But  he  has  proved  that  he  is  possessed  of  j 
a  '.veil  balanced  and  creative  brain. 

The  librarian  of  the  Musical  library  in 
Liege  took  a  great  fancy  to  the  gifted  boy  i 
and  undertook  to  instruct  him  in  musical  j 
literature.  lie  found  Bailey  passionately 
eager  to  learn.  From  morning  till  night 
the  boy  played  and  studied,  until  today  he 
is  a  master  of  music  in  all  its  branches. 

A  .thort  time  ago  he  made  his  debut  at  i 
several  European  capitals.  His  playing 
created  a  furore  wherever  he  went.  On 
one  occasion  lie  shared  the  honors  with 
Ysaye,  playing  with  that  master  in  the 
'iuartet  known  as  the  Rubinstein  Armati. 
i'o  i.  hlcago  belongs  the  distinction  of 
having  in  Edward  Holmes  Sickles  one  of 
the  most  talented  pianists  in  the  country. 
Almost  twenty-one  years  the  hoy  has 
passed  in  total  darkness,  hut  his  music  ia 
more,  than  second  sight  to  him. 

Soon    after    losing   his    eyesight    the    boy 
showed  an  unusual  talent   for  music,  which 
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cago  remarked  that  young  Sickles'  skill  in 
transposing  with  ease  and  rapidity  a  dif- 
ficult composition  is  in  itself  a  touch  of 
genius.  He  plays  with  precision  and  yet 
au  artistic  finish  that  shows  keen  es- 
thetic appreciation  of  the  beauty  and  re- 
finement of  sound. 

At  a  recent  recital  which  he  gave  In 
Chicago  he  rendered  in  a  masterly  manner 
a  program  including  compositions  from 
Mendelssohn,  Beethoven,  Grieg,  Mosz- 
kowski.  Van  West  *hout  and  some  of  his 
own  compositions,  which  are  accounted  by 
well  known  musicians  to  be  of  high  order.* 
Young  Sickles  has  a  fine  bass  voice  that 
I  has  won  him  almost  aa  much  fame  as  his 
playing. 


ers    of    reproduction,    and    hie    technique 
ia  phenomenal. 

Wonderful  as  young  Mendel's  talent  is.! 
It  is  no  greater  than  that  of  the  Phlladel-! 

phia  organist,  Albert  Dunn,  -who  finds  his 
inspiration  in  his  beloved  instrument. 

He  has  been  totally  blind  since  he  -was 
five  years  old,  yet  now,  at  the  early  age 
of  twenty-seven,  he  is  professor  of  music 
at  the  Pennsylvania  State  Military  college, 
a  church  organist,  a  piano  tuner,  and, 
what  he  considers  his  greatest  achieve- 
ment, a  tuner  of  pipe  organs. 

This  last  is  the  talent  he  is  proudest 
of,  because  experts  have  claimed  that  no 
blind  man   could   possibly  do  it. 

The  construction  and  material  of  the 
pipes  is  such  that  the  warmth  of  the 
hand  will  throw  them  -out  of  tune,  but 
Mr.  Dunn  has  overcome  that  difficulty 
by  feeling  for  them  with  a  cone  or  some 
other  instrument. 

When  he  was  eight   years  old   the  boy 

began  to  study  the  organ  at  the  Institute 

for  the  Blind  in  his  city,  and  made  such 

j  rapid    progress    there    that   he   began     to 

teach  nine  years  ago. 

His  natural  aptitude  for  mechanics  and 
his  determination  to  master  every  detail 
of  his  calling  made  him  turn  his  atten- 
tion  toward   the  tuning  of  pianos. 

In  this,  too,  he  succeeded  in  a  remark- 
ably short  time,  and  then,  against  the 
advice  of  every  one  who  knew  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  way,  he  began  to  try  tuning 
pipe  organs. 

In  all  other  work  be  depends  on  feel- 
ing with  the,  bands,  but  in  this  he  had 
to  find  some  other  way. 

The  finger  touch  necessary  to  locate 
a  pipe  would  have  been  enough  to  throw 
It  out  of  gear,  owing  to  the  warmth .  of 
the  human  body. 

Consequently,  h?  began  experimenting 
with  various  instruments,  and  was  soon 
able  to  locate  and  handle  the  pipe  he 
wanted. 

Mr.  Dunn  is  proud  .of  the  fact  Miat  he 
won   a  diploma   from   the   musical   depart- 


I  WILLIAM  BAILEY.  "AMERICAN  PAGA- 
!      NINI,"       PLAYING       A       BEETHOVEN 
SONATA. 

JAMES  MENDEL.  WHO  PLAYS  1,000  DIF- 
FICULT   PIECES    FROM    MEMORY. 


TT 


ALBERT  H.  DUNN,  WHO  IS  GUIDED  IN    CECTL  EMSLEY    GALE,     FOUR    YEARS 


rapiaiy    unaer    tne    cncoura.ge- 
ho    received    from    his    father    and 
mother. 
To  hte  mother  young  Sickles  feels  that 
ill  his  success,  Tor  she  solved  the 
"'iy    of    teaching    him    the    lines     and 
spat-'"  ' ■■'.  music  by  stitching  on  the  sew- 
ing mach!  I  hi    child  could  feel 
the  raised  marls  of  the  needle. 

.1  in  his  sev- 
eral ud>    bears   witness   to  the 
of   a   statement   onc.o   made    by     an 
HKuaent    psychologist,    that    sight    discov- 
,  Irr.ost    nothing   which   the  blind   may 
not   comprehend,    and   also    goes    to   prove 
the    bliud   sculptor    Louis    Vindal's   esser- 
tion    that   all    a   man's   eye3   are   good   for 
Is  to  keep  him  from  running  into  a  wheel- 
narrow.     Aa  Edward  Sickles   is   to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  endowed  with  eyes  in 
his  finger  tips  and  his  feet,  the  inference 
le  obvious  that  other     i-rht  would,   in  his 
case,  be  quite  superfluous. 

Mr.   Sickles  is  a  fine   pipe  organist.     He 
has  supplenv  at  1  atural  talent 

with  careful  study  of  the  science  m,d  art 
of  music.     A  well  known  organist  in  Chi- 


PLAYING  BY  HIS  EAR  ALONE. 

EDWARD  HOLMES  SICKLES  FINDS  HIS 
AFFLICTION  NO  HINDRANCE  TO  HIS 
GREAT    MUSICAL   TALENT. 

-"'H«  -r-"»ng  man  bears  his  darkened  lot  | 
with  an  exemplary  -heerfulness  which  re-  j1 
calls  the  words  of  tne  e,»A*t  -Und  ?oet:  • 
•'It  is  not  miserable  to  be  blind;  he  amy 
Is  miserable  who  cannot  acquiesce  in  his 
blindness  with  fortitude." 

Over  J, 000  musical  compositions  are 
stored  away  in  the  memory  of  James 
Mendel,  London's  "blind  Paderewski," 
who  has  for  socne  time  past  been  creating 
a  furore  in  the  English  musical  world  by 
his  wonderful  piano  recitals. 

His  retentive  memory  has  ,;tooJ  in  the 
place  of  sight  for  the  blind  musician. 
This  trait,  develoned  to  a  marvelous  de- 
gree, first  drew  attention  to  his  musical 
sense  when,  as  a  wee  tot,  ne  sang  a  song 
that  he  had  heard  but  once. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  young  Men- 
del's career,  for  his  family  felt  that  he 
possessed  a  talent  by  no  means  ordinary. 

He  never   forgets   a   piece   of  music    he 

has    once    heard,    and    compositions    that 

he  heard  twenty  years  ago  he  renders  as 

'    fully   and   correctly    as    though    they   had 

just  heen  played  for  him. 

Expert    musicians    consider    blrn  .  to 
possessed  of  the  most  extraordinary  pow 


be 


OLD,   AND  BLIND.  BUT  A  TALENTED 
PIANIST. 


ment  of  the   University   of   Pennsylvania, 
after    attending    only    three    days. 

The  composition  which  won  this  diplo- 
ma for  him  was  a  400 -page  cautata  for 
male  chorus  and  orchestra. 

Mr.  Dunn  writes  his  music  in  the  poin 
system  now  in  general  use  cimong  th< 
blind.  It  is  in  this  system,  too,  that  b< 
transcribes  the  music  that  he  uses  ir 
teaching. 

He  does  his  writing  on  a  new  machine, 
huilt  something  on  the  order  of  a  type- 
writer, only,  lnstoad  of  lettered  keys,  it 
has  six  black  keys  raised  like  the  black 
keys  of  a  piano. 

His  ear  has  become  so  accurate  that, 
when  he  is  giving  a  lesson,  he  can  tell 
by  the  sound  of  the  notes  whether  or  not 
the  pupil's  hands  are  being  held  in  the 
correct  position,  and  be  detects  imme- 
diately any  mistakes  of  technique. 

In  fact,  his  whole  character  seems  to 
be  summed  up  in  what  he  said  when  talk- 
ing of  his  organ  tuning:  "I  made  up  my 
mind  that  nothing  that  is  possible  for 
others  is  impossible  for  me." 
Though    he    has    not    made    a    name    for 


I  himself  abroad,  nor  toured  to  distant 
cities  of  the  United  States,  little  Cecil 
Gale  is  as  deserving  of  the  eminence  ha 
has  already  achieved  as  other  musicians 
much    hia    senior. 

The  baby  fingers  have  great  talent  at 
their  sensitive  tips,  and  tlio  boy  with  the 
weight  of  but  four  summers  on  his  shoul- 
ders has  showed  the  neople  of  Cincinnati, 
that  in  spite  of  his  baby  appearnnc^ 
he   has   a   wonderful   power   within    bim. 

He  has  never  .seen  the  li?ht  of  day 
his  little  hands  have  not  reached  for  the 
moon,  because  he  has  never  seen  it.  Thero 
are  other,  far  greater  objects,  for  which 
he  has  reached  and  is  srlll  striving  and 
ii  is  \ t  v  probable  that  in  the  end  he 
will   obtain    them. 

They  are  an  expression  of  hi?  love  of 
music,  and  the  training  to  axprot 
Dronerlv.  Such  undoubted  genius  as  this 
baby  possesses,  which  enable;  him  to 
reproduce  on  the  piano  compositions  he 
has  heard  but  once,  and  to  improvise  from 
his  onn  feelings,  promises  a  great  future 
for  the  small   Cecil. 


\'^ 


THE    YOUTH'S     COMPANION 


A  IK;.  20.  1903 


Born  Blind  but  Now  Sees.— By  a 
remarkable  surgical  operation,  performed 
by  Doctor  Ramsay  at  the  Glasgow  Ophthalmic 
Institution  in  February,  a  man  30  years  old, 
.wild  was  born  blind,  lias  been  enabled  to  see, 
and  bis  experiences  are  intensely  interesting. 
I  lis  hearing  was  so  acute  before  the  operation 
that  he  could  go  anywhere  without  danger,  even 
working  in  the  harvest-field.     Now  he  hardly 


dares  to  move  when  his  eyes  are  closed.  Front 
the  lirst  he  saw  everything  in  its  correct  posi- 
tion, and  this  fact  is  regarded  as  proving  that 
the  optical  inversion  of  images  on  the  retina  is 
naturally  corrected  by  the  mind,  without  educa- 
tion. When  he  saw  the  surgeon's  face  he  did 
not  know  what  it  was,  until,  after  hearing  the 
voice,  he  recalled  how  his  own  face  was  shaped, 
as  lie  had  felt  it  with  his  hands. 


THE    SUNDAY    HERALD— BOSTON.    AUGUST    23,    1903. 


'FACTORY  IN  WHICH   BLIND  MEN  ONLY  ARE  EMPLOYED, 
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ORKERS  ONLY 


Factory  Employing  Those 
Who  Are  Sightless. 


A  Busy  Hive  of  Industry 
in  Philadelphia.    - 


L 


Deft  Weavers  of  Carpets  and 
Makers  of  Brooms. 


Great  Skill  Also  Shown  in 
Caning  Chair  Bottoms. 


r 


Number  at  These  Industries 
Aggregate  About  125. 


FACTORY  where  all  the 
employes  are  blind  is  in 
prosperous  operation  in 
Philadelphia.  This  fac- 
tory does  a  business  of 
over  $100,000  a  year.  Its 
superintendent  is  blind, 
its  book-keeper  is  blind,  its  125  workmen 
are  blind.  Nevertheless,  its  various  prod- 
ucts have  an  enviable  reputation  for  ex- 
cellence. 

A  handsome  buff-brick  building,  four 
Btories  in  height,  the  factory  stands  at 
the  corner  of  Thirty-sixth  street  and 
Lancaster  avenue.  A  stranger  visiting 
It  might  go  through  its  various  depart-, 
ments  without  perceiving  that  it  differed 
at  all  from  any  other  factory.  He  would 
find  there  men  working  dextrously  at 
rattling  looms,  or  running  up  and  down 
etairs,  or  handling  sharp  knives,  or 
dodging  swift  and  dangerous  machines 
quite  as  seeing  men  do. 
.  There  are  only  two  things  at  the  fac- 
tory that  would  Inform  him  of  its  pe- 
culiarity. One  of  these  things  is  the 
cheerfulness  of  the  workmen ;  they  sing 
and  laugh  at  their  labor.  The  other 
thing  is  the  workmen's  eyes,  which  have 
the  opaque,  blank  stare  of  the  blind. 

These  men  come  to  work  at  7  o'clock 
In  the  morning.  They  approach  the  fac- 
tory quickly  from  a  half-dozen  direc- 
tions with  a  eharp  tap-tapping  of  their 
Iron-pointed  sticks  upon  the  pavement. 
The  moment  they  are  within  they  lay 
their  sticks,  with  their  hats  and  coats, 
aside,  and  they  set  briskly  and  cheerily 
to  work,  blind  men  no  longer;  for  train- 
ing, habit,  in  the  tasks  they  perform, 
takes  the  place  of  sight  quite  ade- 
quately.   

Sometimes  in  the  winter  it  is  dark  at 
7  o'clock,  when  the  factory  opens.  Some- 
times it  is  dark  at  6  o'clock,  the  closing 
hour.  Then,  should  there  be  perhaps*  a 
visitor,  the  electric  lights  are  not  turned 
on,  in  order  that  the  visitor  may  enjoy 
the  novel  spectacle  of  a  factory  running 
busily— men  rushing  to  and  fro,  men 
minding  clattering  machines— when  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  see  the  hand  before 
the  face. 

H.  L.  Hall  conducts  the  factory;  he, 
indeed,  founded  it.  A  blind  man,  tall 
and  erect,  with  a  white  beard,  with  a 
look  of  energy  and  of  intelligence,  Mr. 
Hall  sits  all  day  at  his  desk,  a  telephone 
beside  him,  a  clerk  at  his  elbow.  Ask 
him  the  meaning  and  history  of  the 
plant,  and  he  takes  his  cigar  from  his 
mouth  and  answers: 

"I  have  always  been  interested  in 
blind  men.  I  go  about  a  great  deal, 
and  I  keep  my  eye  peeled  for  chaps  that 
are  blind— my  guide,  you  know,  leads 
me  up  to  these  chap;!.  Now,  suppose 
we  run  across  an  organ  grinder.  He 
6lts  on  a  stool,  his  little  machine  whines 
and  wheezes;   he   has  on   his   breast   the 


Slacard,  'I  am  blind,'  and  he  holds  in  his 
and  a  tin  cup.    I  stop  before  him. 
"  'Hello,'  I  say,  'are  you  a  blind  man?' 
"  'Yes,'   he  answers. 

"  'Well,    that's   good,    so  am   I.     Now, 
how  Is  it  you  can't  get  along  better  than 
this?     Have   you    an    education?     Have 
you  been  to  school?' 
"  'Yes,   sir;  I've  been  to  school.' 
"  'Do  you  know  how  to  work— how  to 
cane    chairs,    make    rag    carpets,    make 
brooms?' 
"  'Yes,  sir;  I  can  do  all  that.' 
"  'Well,   then,   why  don't  you  pitch  in 
and  work?    Why  don't  you   be  a  man? 
What  do  you  sit  here  on  the  street  and 
beg  for?' 

"  T  can't  get  along  at  chair  caning,  or 
carpet  weaving,  or  broom  making,'  the 
blinft  man  answsrs. 

"  'Can't  get  along,  eh?  Well,  maybe 
you  drink  whiskey.  Do  you  drink  whis- 
key?' 

'  'No,  sir;  I  don't  drink.* 
"  'Why  can't  you  get  along  then?' 
"  'Ingrain  carpets,'  says  the  blind 
man,  'can  be  bought  cheaper  than  I  can 
weave  rag  ones;  there  is  no  demand  for 
chair  caning,  and,  as  for  broom  making, 
the  raw  materials  of  a  broom  cost  me 
more,  in  the  small  quantities  I  can  buy 
them,  than  a  broom  itself  costs  me  in  a 
store.' 


"That  is  the  kind  of  talk,"  said  Mr. 
Hall,  "that  I  used  to  hear  before  the 
establishment  of  this  factory.  The  talk 
was  true,  and  there  was  no  answer 
I  could  make  to  it.  The  blind  were  de- 
barred from  engaging  in  the  trades  they 
had  learned  at  the  institutions  in  their 
thildhood,  for  the  reason  that,  work- 
'ng  at  these  trades  singly,  in  a  small 
Way,  they  could  produce  nothing  that 
did  not  cost  200  or  300  per  cent,  more 
than  its  market  price.  You,  today,  if 
you  should  decide  to  make  brooms  at 
home,  would  pay  more  for  the  corn  and 
the  other  raw  materials  for,  say,  a  gross 
of  brooms  than  a  gross  of  brooms,  fin- 
ished, would  cost  at  a  broom  factory. 

"I  saw  blind  .men  everywhere  who 
either  begged  or,  supported  by  their 
families,  moped  in  kitchen  corners— in- 
dustrious men,  willing  to  work,  desir- 
ing above  everything  else  to  work,  but 
doomed  to  idleness,  wretched,  queru- 
lous,   unable   to    eat,    unable    to   sleep. 

"I  saw  that  what  was  needed  was  a 
factory  for  these  men — a  factory  where 
raw  materials  might  be  bought  in  great 
quantities,  where  labor-saving  devices 
might  be  employed,  where  many  blind 
men,  working  together,  might  compete 
with  the  men  who  have  sight. 

"So,  in  a  small  way,  we  started  the 
factory  that  you  see  here.  It  has  pros- 
pered. It  has  grown,  'lue  men  work  here 
10  hours  a  day.  and  they  earn  Irom  $8  a 
week  up  to  $10.  and  even  $12.  They  are 
self-supporting;  about  two-thirds  of 
them  are  married.  With  minds  occu- 
pied, with  the  self-respect  that  inde- 
pendence gives,  with  muscles  tired  ev- 
ery night,  they  are  happy;  they  sleep 
well,  they  eat  well.  It  is  a  pity  that  the 
factory  isn't  bigger;  it  is  a  pity  that 
more  blind  men  can't  work  in  it.  There 
are  always  at  least  100  men  clamoring 
for  work.  We  have  always,  like  a  fash- 
ionable club,  a  waiting  list  of  over  100 
applicants." 

In  the  factory  the  first  floor  is  given 
over  to  carpet  weaving  and  to  chair 
caning.  A  blind. man  sat  at  his  loom  the 
other  day.  The  shuttles  shot  swiftly 
back  and  forth,  the  loom  clattered,  and 
at  the  rate  of  nearly  two  yarls  an  hour 
the  carpet  grew.  In  explanation  of  his 
work  the  blind  man  said: 

"The  warp,  composed  of  hundreds  of 
threads,  is  on  the  huge  spool  there  at 
the  front  of  the  loom.  The  warp  threads 
are  those  that  run  lengthwise  through 
the  carpet,  and  each  of  them,  before  I 
begin  to  weave,  must  be  passed  through 
certain  little  guiding  eyelets  and  com- 
partments that  are  called  heddles  and 
reeds.  To  pass  each  thread  through  its 
■  respective  reed  and  heddle  correctly  is 
the  hardest  part  of  my  work. 

"The     shuttles     contain     the     shorter 
threads  that  run  crosswise  through  the 
carpet.    I   am   using  three  shuttles,   one 
of  white,   one  of  red  and   one  of  green. 
Each  shuttle  must  go  back  and  forth  a 
certain  number  of  times,  then  come  out 
and  give  place  to  another  shuttle.    The 
white  runs  six  times,   the  red  fQiur  and 
the    green   five.    I   keep    my    shuttles   in 
that  box  behind  me.    How  do  I  tell  their 
colors?    Oh,  by  their  location  in  the  box. 
The    white    is    in    the   box's    right    com- 
partment,  the  green  in   the  middle  and 
the  red  in  the  left. 

"Every  little  while  you'll  notice  that  I 
run  my  hand  across  all  the  threads  of 
the  warp  and  woof.  I  do  that  in  order 
to  detect  broken  threads.  When  1  find 
a  fracture  I  must  gather  up  the  two 
ends  and  knot  them  together  neatly. 
This  is  a  difficult  thing  for  a  blind  man 
to  do. 

"To  learn  to  weave  requires  throe 
months.  To  learn  to  he  a  fast  weaver 
requires  a  year.  A  weaver  of  average 
speed  turns  out  a  yard  and  a  half  of 
carpet  an  hour.  His  rate  of  pay  is  10 
cents  an  hour.  Thus  he  earns  $1.50  a 
day,  or  $9  a  week." 

In  a  room  further  on  woro  tho  chair 
caners.  Their  chairs  wore  screwed  tight 
upon  stands,  and.  leaning  over  the 
stands,  they  plaited  the  straw  tn  nea< 
patterns  across  the  seats  with  gro.it 
speed.  The  work  was  simple;  they  said 
it  could  be  learned  in  a  day. 


~"But  to  get  speed,  that  is  the  thing. 
a   blind    man    added.     "It    takes    a    Ion? 
time  to   get   speed   enough   to  cane   two 
chairs    a    day.    The    pay    is    50    cents    a 
ch«»Jr.    I  average  $7  a  week." 
'     TAe   main    business    of   the   fac'ory   is 
'  broom   making.    Guided  only  a   little  bv 
one   or   two    men    with    sight,    the    blind 
employes  sort  out  broom  corn  according 
to   its   length    and   quality;    they   dye   it 
green,   they  cut  it  upon  machines;,    they 
fasten  and  clamp  and  sew  it  on  wooden 
•  handles,   they  trim  and  pack  in  bundles 
the  completed  brooms.    To  see  them  at 
their    work    is    a    marvel,    they    are    so 
quick  and  sure  of  hand,  and  in  the  nreat 
room    where    they    stand    in    low    rows, 
each   at  his  machine,   they  have  so  sin- 
gular an  air  of  happiness,  the  big.  clean 
place,    full    of    the    wholesome    odor    of 
California    broom    corn,    resounding    al- 
ways   with    laughter,    with    gay    voices 
and  with  singing  that  is  very  true  and 
musical. 

Six  of  the  men  at  the  factory  are.  like 
Helen  Keller,  deaf,  dumb  and  blind. 
Nevertheless  they  work  well,  though 
they  are  a  little  slow.  The  overseer,  to 
talk  to  one  of  them,  gives  him  his  hand, 
and  while  the  man  holds  the  hand  deli- 
cately in  both  his  own,  the  overseer 
spells  in  the  deaf  mute  alphabet  the 
words  that  he  wishes  to  say. 

A  number  of  the  men  are  good  musi- 
cians. They  have  cornets,  violins,  man- 
dolins. The  janitor  of  the  factory,  John 
Boone,  tells  of  one  of  them  an  almost 
incredible  anecdote. 

"I  will  take  a  new  piece  of  music." 
says  the  janitor,  "and  I'll  read  It  to  this 
blind  man  from  beginning  to  end.  'C.  A. 
D,  B-sharp.  E-sharp.  F,  G,  C  and  so 
on.  When  I  am  through  he  will  put  his 
fiddle  to  his  chin  and  play  the  piece 
without  a  mistake." 

SOME  LITTLE  HOPE  FOR 
THE  BLIND  IB  RADIUM 

Result  of  Experiment  on  Little  New 

York  Girl  is  Awaited  with 

Great  Interest. 


^ 


LOCAL      OCULISTS'      VIEWS 


The  case  of  Lillie  Spitznadel,  the 
11-year-old  New  York  girl,  who,  after 
being  blind  since  she  was  3  years  of  age, 
has  had  her  vision  restored  in  some  small 
degree  by  the  use  of  radium  in  conjunction 
with  X-rays,  has  excited  the  greatest  in- 
terest among  oculists  in  this  city.  They 
say  that  if  the  effect  of  the  stimulation  of 
radium  is  permanent,  the  discovery  is  by 
far  the  most  important  that  has  been 
made  in  years. 

A  number  of  oculists  who  were  seen  * 
to-day  agreed,  however,  that  both  Dr. 
Amon  Jenkins,  who  conducted  the  experi- 
ment on  the  child,  and  William  J.  Ham- 
mer, the  expert  in  radium,  were  right  in 
maintaining  that  it  would  be  cruel  to  hold 
out  any  idea  that  a  cure  for  blindness  had 
been  discovered  without  some  further 
proof  than  that  afforded  by  the  case  of  the 
Spitznadel  girl  in  its  present  stage. 

Dr.  Charles  Lester  Leonard,  of  No.  112 
South  Twentieth  street,  did  not  care  to  go 
into  a  discussion  of  the  experiment  and  its 
probable  results,  saying  he  preferred  to 
read  a  thorough  description  of  the  test  in 
the  Scientific  Journal 

"To-day  radium  is  an  unknown  agent," 
said  Dr.  Leonard,  "and  it  will  require 
many  more  experiments  before  we  will  be 
able  to  use  it.  It  is  just  like  the  X-Ray 
was  five  years  ago— crude  and  undeveloped 
and  until  experiments  and  tests  show  it 
to  be  superior  to  the  X-Ray,  the  latter  will 
continue  to  be  used." 

Another  well-known  oculist  on  Chestnut 
street  below  Nineteenth,  stated  that  the 
result  of  the  New  York  experiment  was 
too  startling  to  be  true.  "It  is  beyond  hu- 
man skill  to  revivify  the  optic  nerve  once 
dead,"  said  this  physician.  "The  use  of 
radium  In  conjunction  with  the  X-Ray 
might  make  a  slight  impression  on  the 
nerve,  and  the  patient  might  be  able  to 
distinguish  a  flash  of  light,  but  to  believe 
that  by  the  use  of  the  agencies  lost  sight 
can  be  restored  is  too  startling  and  too 
good  to  believe.  As  far  as  I  know,  none 
of  the  Philadelphia  physicians  has  exper- 


imented  with  radium.  I  believe,  however, 
that  several  tests  have  been  made  at  the 
Polyclinic  Hospital,  with  what  results  1 
don't  know.  We  will  await  with  great 
interest  further  developments  of  the  new 
agency  " 

It  is  known  that  Dr.  Leonard  has  been 
requested  by  a  skilful  electrician  of  this 
city  to  experiment  with  the  radium,  but 
the  doctor  declined  owing  to  the  lacK  or 
time.  The  newspaper  reports  of  the  exper- 
iment on  the  little  girl  in  New  York  were 
read  with  much  interest  by  DK.  De  Schwei- 
netz,  of  No.  1401  Locust  street,  but  he  de- 
clined to  express  any  opinion  on  the  test. 

Tho  treatment  of  the  child  by  Dr.  Jen- 
kins  and   Mr.    Hammers,   after   they   con- 
vinced themselves  that  the  girl  was  totally 
blind,  was  as  follows:    They  placed  seven 
tubes  of  radium,   ranging  from  75  to  7,000 
radioactivity,  in  several  narrow  chocolate 
boxes  and  held  them  against  the  forehead, 
base  of  brain,   and  temples  of   the  child. 
Asked  if   she   could  distinguish   anything, 
;  the  little  girl  almost  broke  out  into  tears 
1  and  said  in  a  choking  voice  that  she  could 
I  not.     She  evidently  thought  that  the  ex- 
periment was  over  and  that  all  had  been 
done  for  her  that  could  be  done. 

Dr.  Jenkins  next  took  an  X-ray  appara- 
tus and  the  child  was  allowed  to  look 
through  the  fiuoroscope.  She  could  see 
nothing  reflected  on  the  screen.  Next  the 
X-ray  and  the  radium  were  tried  for  the 
first  time  in  conjunction.  The  radium  was 
placed  at  the  same  three  points  and  the 
X-ray  used  with  it,  the  theory  being  that 
the  X-ray  might  be  faster  than  the  radium 
ray  and  would  therefore  serve  to  stimulate 
it  and  drive  it  in.  Neither  Dr.  Jenkins  nor 
Mr  Hammer  contends  that  the  X-ray  is 
faster,  that  point  being  a  matter  of  con- 
troversy among  scientists  at  this  time, 
but  it  was  on  that  theory  that  they  pro- 

When  the  radium  was  placed  against  the 
right  eye  the  child  had  a  momentary  sen- 
sation of  light.  She  saw  nothing  with  the 
left  eye.  But  outside  of  this  one  flash  the 
child  saw  nothing,  and  it  looked  as  though 
the  experiment  had  been  ur    uccessful 

The  first  real  result  cam 
later   when   Dr.    Jenkins 
child  home.    As  a  car  T 
site    track    the    child 
seat    and    declared 
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car  passed  the  chiiu 

of   it   again.     Dr.    Jen*.. 

half    a    dozen    times    on 

always   on   passing  cars,    anu    every   time 

one  passed  she  knew  it  and  spoke  of  it. 

The  child  was  kept  very  quiet  all  day 
Thursday,  but*  Thursday  evening  she 
was  taken  out  for  a  short  walk.  Nothing- 
was  said  to  her  about  trving  to  see,  but 
every  time  she  passed  a  corner  where 
there  was  an  electric  arc  light  she  called 
attention  to  it.  She  told  her  sister  who 
was  with  her.  that  she  could  see  lights, 
and  she  placed  them  easily  by  pointing 
with  her  finger.  These  things  left  no 
doubt  about  tne  child  having  genuine 
vision,  slight  as  it  was. 

On  Fridav  night  the  little  girl  was 
taken  for  a  sail  on  a  ferryboat.  She  was 
taken  on  the  upper  deck,  and  every  time 
a  large  boat  passed  the  ferryboat  she 
spoke  of  a  shadow  passing.  She  never 
"failed  to  call  attention  to  passing  craft 
when  they  were  large  boats.  Small  boats 
she  did  not  observe 

Later  in  the  evening  she  spoke  of  see- 
ing flashes  of  light  with  her  left  eye.  Up 
to  this  time  all  sne  had  been  able  to 
discern  was  with  her  right  eye.  The  child 
is  now  being  closely  watched  and  every- 
thing is  being  done  to  prevent  her  becom- 
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The  Blind  Child  That  Was  Oper- 

atecPWpon  Relates  in  Won- 
dering Words  How  the  Black- 
ness of  4  Years  Disappeared 

SCIENTISTS  THEMSEnas 
CANNOT  UNDERSTAND  IT 


t  oLIND  for  four  years,  little  Tillie  Spitznade!  was  ex- 
!  *-"'  perimented  upon  "by  radium  rays,  and  the  optic 
^HJH^es  that  had  been  dead  since  she  was  three  years  old 
1  wererWived  into  new  life,  and-  she  now  sees. 
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LIGHTS." 


"I  only  know  that  it  has  been 

night  all  the  time.    After  I  went 

to    the    strange   place    with    the 

doctor     I     saw     lights.        They 

moved  past  vie  as  we  came  home. 

The  doctor  said  they  icere  street 

cars.    And    I    have    seen    other 

lights  that  they  tell  me  are  on  the 

street." 

Seven-year-old   Tillie  Spitznadel,  who  has 

been   blind  since  she   was  three  years  old. 

•    Burning    a     Magnesium    Ribbon 
Before  Her  Eyes. 


! 


Holding  Boxes  Containing  Tubes 
of  Radium  to  Her  Forehead 

and  Temples.        .  + 


thus  relates  her  sensations  after  the  optic 
nerves  of  her  eyes  were  experimented  on 
by  a  combination  of  radium  and  X-rays 
a  few  days  ago  by  Professor  William  J. 
Hammer  in  his  laboratory,  the  child  being 
brought  there  'by  her  physician,  Dr.  Anion 
Jenkins. 

The   child    saw   the    lights    after   the   ex-| 
periment    was    made.      Onlv    brokenly    can 
she  talk  of  her  experience— she  is  so  nervous 
as   a    consequence   of  this    new   hope   that 
has  entered  her  life:  j 

"I    felt   nothing    and    saw    nothing    while! 
the    man    was    holding    the    things    to    my  I 
head,"  she  explained.     "But  when  we  were, 
coming  home  I  saw  the  lights  first.     Every  i 
rime    a   car   passed   I    saw    a    light   flitting  j 
by.     1   was   so  glad.     I   took   a   walk  after 
we  were    in  that   strange   place   and   again, 
saw    lights    moving.      They    told    me    they 
were   on  the  river— the  lights  on   a  steam- 
boat. 

Remembers   Her  Dark  Days. 

"I  think  I  remember  the  days  when  I 
could  see  strange  things.  I  cannot  de- 
scribe them  so  you  could  understand.  I 
think  I  must  have  seen  them,   somewhere. 

"I  see  faces,  or  something  I  think  must 
be  faces.  There  are  eyes  that  look  like 
my  eyes  feel  when  I  touch  them.  These 
eyes  look  at  me  kindly,  they  look  like 
the  voices  sound  when  the  people  speak 
to  me  kind  and  good. 


"You  can  always  tell  whether  people 
are  your  friends  when  you  hear  them 
speak.  And  there  are  others  sound  as  U 
they  want  to  hit  you.  Oh,  yes,  I  can  tell 
a  lot  about  people  by  their  voices. 

Although  but  seven  years  old  Aillie  ap- 
pears to  be  several  years  older.  She  Las 
attended  the  kindergarten  school  for.  the 
blind  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  from  which 
eitv  her  family  only  removed  about  six 
months  ago.  Her  eyes  open  very  wide  and 
are  clear  and  bright.  Save  for  a  aluU 
1  witching  and  rolling,  most  noticeab'e 
when  the  child  is  nervous,  there  is  nothing 
unusual  about  their  appearance., 

What  the   Experiment    Means. 

She  has  the  flush  of  health  in  her  cheeks, 
and,  as  far  as  her  general  condition  goes, 
seems  to  have  everything  in  her  favor  for 
complete  recovery.  ■ 

This  child's  experience  means  that  ra- 
dium, that  strange,  new  element,  which 
seem<t  to  belong  to  the  world  of  fancy  rath- 
er than  that  of  fact,  has  for  the  first  time 
been  applied  to  paralyzed  optic  nerves, 
with  the  result  that  a  ijjjht  was  observed 
where  all  had  been  darkness. 

When  used  a-lone  there  were  no  results 
to  be  noted.  When  used  In  combination 
with  'the  X-rays  the  phenomenon  was 
roted. 

The  experiment  was  made  on  Tillie  Spitz-, 
nndel,  who  lives  at  i\o.  314  East  Fifty- 
second  street,  a  few  nights  ago  in  the 
laboratory  of  Professor  William  .7.  Hammer, 
whose  book  on  "Radium"  has  just  been 
published,  the  child  being  under  the  care  of 
her  physician.  Dr.  Anion  Jenkins,  -of  the 
Marine  Hospital  service. 

This  experiment,  which  has  caused  the 
child  to  hone  that  her  sight  will  be  restored 
to  her,  has  also  caused  me  experimenters 
to  believe  they  are  on  the  eve  of  a  dis- 
covery that  will  cause  a  revolution  in  the 
treatment  of  the  blind  whose  cases  are 
classed  as  hopeless,  those  whose  trouble 
is  an  affection  of  the  optic  nerve,  even 
as  severe  as  a  complete  paralysis  of  that 
nerve. 

Tt  will  also  raise  discussion  among  scient- 
ists everywhere  as  to  the  possibility  of 
[restoring  to  activity  a  perfectly  dead 
nerve.  Dr.  Arnold  Knapp.  who  is  associ- 
ated with  bis  distinguished  father  as  an 
cculist.  while  xefusing  to  discuss  this 
particular  case,  positively  affirms  that  a 
(MMrve  that  is  entirely  uaralyzcd  is  dead 
to  llte's  uses  and  cannot  be  restored  by 
the  action  of  any  power  however  potent. 
He  holds  that  the  surest  test  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  nerve  is  holding  the  mag- 
nesium light,  which  is  far  more  powerful 
than  an  arc  light,  before  the  eyes.  If  this 
cannot  be  seen,  the  nerve  Is  past  hope,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Knapp.  In  the  case  of  Till'e 
Spitznadel,  the  magnesium  test,  as  well 
|  as  others,  were  tried  with  no  results.  The 
girl  could  see  nothing.  Afterward,  with 
radium  of  7,000  radio-activity  applied  tq 
the  back  of  her  head,  and  to  the  fore- 
head over  the  eyes,  while  the  X-rays  were 
turned  on  her,  the  happy  child  noticed 
j  a  faint  lifht. 

A  Record  of  Experiments. 

It    Is    a    most    remarkable    case    and    one 

i  destined    to    cause     much     discussion     and 

'  speculation,    before    by    experiments,    it    is 

finally  determined  whether  the  radium  and 

X-ray  combination   will    restore   permanent 

sight  to  the  supposed  incurably  blind. 

Increasing  the  mystery  of  the  experi- 
ments is  the  fact  that  each  power  is  most 
dangerous  if  carelessly  handled;  neither  do 
the  "experimenters,  according  to  Professor 
Hammer,  who  is  the  best  authority  on  ia- 
i  dium  in  this  country  to-day,  know  what 
the  relative  speed  of  the  X-rays  and  the 
radium  rays  are.  It  is  therefore  impossible 
beforehand  to  even  guess  at  the  ultimate 
results  to  be  obtained  by  the  new  combina- 
tion of  the  two  strange  powers  that  sci- 
entists of  to-day  know  least  about. 

"I  made  every  known  experimeut  first." 
said  Professor  Hammer,  yesterday  "to  de- 
termine whether  the  girl  was  totally  blind, 
before  applying  the  radium.  I  was  con- 
vinced  that  she   was." 

Then   he  showed  the  tests  he  had  made. 
There    was    lightning    made    to    order    and 
flashed  in  the  girl's  face.     This  is  not  the  j 
way    the    experimenter    puts    it,    but    this  | 
was  p  fact,  and  this  simple  statement  gives! 
a    much   cienrer   idea   of  what   occurred,   to  | 
the    lay    mind,    than    the    technical   phrase-, 
ology.       Electricity     was    turned    on    in     a 
bunch  of  electric  bulbs  until  the  light  was 
blinding.     Still  the  child  saw  nothing. 

Blinding  Lights  Used. 

Then    the    magnesium      light      was      held 
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THE  SUPREME  TEST 

1 71  the  first  experiment  on  Tillie 
BpitznadeVs  eyes  a  7,0CO 
radio-activity  was  employed. 

'.  In  the  next  and  supreme  test  the 
'.         incomprehensible    power   of 

300,000  radio- activity   will 

be  used ! 

close  to  her  face.     One  having  sight   could; 
not    submit    to    this   test.      Even    a    casual 
"lance  at  this  fierce  white  light  causes  pain 
in   the  ''yes  Of   many.     But   the  girl  did   not 
even  see  a  glimmer. 

Forty  lubes  of  phosphorescent  matter, 
stimulated  by  the  magnesium  and  which 
glowed  with  all  the  colors  of  the  spectrum, 
were  in  ;t  held  close  to  her  eyes  on  the 
>ry  flint  the  different  wave  lengths 
might   affci  I    her,   but    she   saw   nothing. 

Then  a  test  was  made  with  an  ultra-violet 
light,  but  the  tesull  was  the  same.  The! 
girl  could  not  see.  The  X-ray  alone  wasj 
used,  and  radium  alone  with  similar  re- 
sults. 
Then  came  the  supreme  test. 
The  seven  tubes  of  radium,  ranging  from 
75  to  7,000  radio-activity,  were  pinced 
again  base    of   the    brain,    the    fore- 

head temples,    and    the    child    was 

allowed  to  lool;  through  Die  fluoroscopy.. 
She  could  se<  nothing  on  the  screen.  Then 
'tl,,.  radium  and  the  X-ray  were  used  to- 
gether, '")  ' '"'  theory  that  the  latter 
,,,(., -in  be  faster  and  might,  til  i-efof' 
stimulate  the  neri  >■  lo  act  i  m.  Then  Co 
lowed  a  momentary  sensation  of  light  in 
the  rlghl  eye,  bul  still  there  was  darkness 
in  tln~  lefl  •  Bui  I  he  happier  re:  ults  ca  mi 
nn  the  liomew  ard    |onruev. 

•  •It   geems,"  said  Mr.  Hammer,   -'as  ir  the 
nerve   had   been  mimu'ateo.,  r.iie  action  not 


dmink  tmni  the  forces  applied  nau  time iw 
^rl-      As  the  child  would  notice  the  lights 
I-     n  pas'sff  the  cars,   she  became  so  ex- 
Mted  4e  would  lump  to  her  feet. 
i     When   the  next  experiment,  is  made,   radi- 
um of  300  000   radio-activity    will   be   used- 
-•his  will    it  is  believed,  be  the  supreme  teat 
1        L  whether  a  dead  nerve  can  be  brought 
Ltek  to %e;  or  *v¥n  failing  in  this,  whethe* 
Wrilv^d    n*-ve   may    be   awakened   and 
n,^  to  do  its  work  by  the  combination  of 
the  X  ray  and  radium. 


__ 

Chess  for  the  Blind. 


1 


It  one  dav  occurred  to  Prof  Goldberg 
that  considering  how  often  chess  is 
Slaved  blindfold,  there  ought  to  be  no 
lifficulty  frt   teaching   the  game   to   the 

'^communicated  his  idea  to  M.  de  la 
zeranne  who  took  it  up  with  enthmu- 
ZL  with  the  result  that  at  the  Val- 
KSfn  HadV association  headquarters 
the.'  l"s  been  inaugurated  a  special 
^tt^Sed     in.   smootu 
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Many  Pathetic  ScenesWitnessed 
at   Office   of   the   Chari- 
ly ItStes   Department 

$49   EACH    FOR   367    PERSONS. 


Poor    Old    Andrew    Martin,    Who    Had 

Been    Anticipating    the    Gift    for 

Several    Weeks,     Died    Lt&t 

Night — History    of    the 

Charity. 


Three  hundred  and  sixty-seven  of  the  city's 
blind  poor  received  $49  each  to-day  at  the 
office  of  the  Charities  Department,  on  Liv- 
ingston street.  Each  year  the  Board  of  Esti- 
mate makes  an  allowance  lri  Accordance  with 
a  law  passed  in  1873  ana  the  money  is  di- 
vided pro  rata  among-  the  deserving  appli- 
cants. A  vast  majority  of  to-day's  recipi- 
ents were  totally  blind  and  were  accom- 
panied to  the  office  by  relatives  and  frienis. 
Many  pathetic  scenes  were  enacted,  as  most 
of  the  visitors  were  old  and  decrepit  ond 
walked  with  difficulty.  A  few  of  them  were 
brought  to  the  office  In  vehicles  provided 
gratuitously  by  friends  and  neighbors.  Here- 
tofore the  money  has  been  paid  in  gold,  nut 
to-day  greenbacks  predominated,  although 
there  was  considerable  of  the  precious  metal 
to  make  up  the  aggregate  amount. 

The  custom  of  giving  money  to  the  blind 
poor  by  the  city  Is.  an  old  one,  but  has  only 
been  In  vogue  in  Brooklyn  since  consolida- 
tion. In  old  New  York  City  it  originated 
when  the  late  William  M.  Tweed  was  in  con- 
trol of  affairs.  Through  the  instrumentality 
of  James  Quirk,  a  member  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, a  bill  was  passed  making  it  compul- 
sory on  the  city.  Mr.  Quirk  was  not  blind  at 
the  time,  but  has  since  become  so,  and  be- 
ing in  need  has  received  the  amount  allowed. 
.  Only  adults  share  in  the  amount  and  other 
'claims  are  carefully  Investigated  by  the 
Charities  Department  and  by  inspectors  in 
the  Comptroller's  office. 

Provision  was  made  for  the  payment  to- 
day by  Deputy  Commissioner  Teale.  He 
had  benches  placed  in  the  rear  of  the  office 
One  of  the  first  to  arrive  was  William  P. 
Davis,  of  889  De  Kalb  avenue,  who  is  83 
years  old.  He  was  adcompanied  by  his 
grandson  and  seemed  pleased  when  the 
amount  was  placed  in  his  hand.  Gertrude 
Amburger,  of  251  Powers  street,  who  said 
she  was  72  years,  was  the  next.  Thomas 
Chadwick  and  his  wife  Lucinda,  aged  re- 
spectively 85  and  65,  were  accompanied  by 
their  son,  and  each  received  their  stipend. 
Mr.  Chadwick  is  the  oldest  one  on  the  list 
at  present.  Last  year  Esther  Kahn,  of  10 
Belvedere  street,  was  the  oldest.  She  was 
103  years  old,  but  died  several  months  ago. 
Word  was  received  that  Andrew  Martin,  7ft 
years  old,  of  1,597  Fulton  street,  died  last 
night.  He  had  "been  anticipating  the  gift 
for  weeks,  and  the  thought  of  receiving  it, 
it  Is  said,  affected  him  greatly.  During  the 
year  three  of  last  year's  recipients  died. 
Some  of  the  oldest  who  received  the  money 
are  Timothy  Karl,  84  years,  old,  of  84  Stagg 
street;  Philimena  Clare,  85  years  old,  of  80 
Emerson  place;  Thomas  Boyle,  75  years  old, 
of  300  St.  Mark's  avenue;  Charles  A. 
Schlegel,  a  blind  preacher,  of  30  Covert 
street,  whose  sister  also  received  he^*p©^- 
.  tion.  ^        ^ 
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NEW  RADIUM  TREATMENT  MAY 

HELP  BOSTON  BLIND  TO  SEE 

! " — .; 

Experiments  Are  Watched  With  Interest  Until 
the  Decision  is  Settled— Startling  Suc- 
cess Seems  Foreshadowed 


The  determination  of  one  of  the  lead- 
ing- surgeons  of  the  Boothby  hospital  to 
•adium  in  his  treatment  of  nervous 
In    this   city,   and   the   fact  that 
the  City  and  Mass.   Gen.  hospitals  may 
urn  In  connection  with  their  Fin- 
sen  ray  work,  will  lead  to  developments 
of  special  importance,  this  winter. 

It  is  stated  that  if  certain  experiments 
now  being  made  in  New  York  result  suc- 
i  Mum  will  "oc  used  in  the  Eye 
Bar  infirmary,  if  the  money  can  be 
:■-.  cured— radium     being    a    very    costly 
tal. 
•What    is    the    nature    of    the    experi- 
ments?" was  asked. 

"They  are  well  known  there.    The  idea 
is    that   nerve   centres,    now    apparently 
lyzed,  may  be  stimulated  Into  life  by 
uliar  radio-activity. 
"Unless  there  is  quacKery  at  work,   it 
van    hardly    be    doubted    that    the    New 
York  experiments  have  at  least  brought 
some   visual   energy    to   those   who   were 
arded  as  hopelessly  blind." 
•Was  the  radium  used  by  itself?" 
"No,   it  was  used   there  as   it  will  be 
used  in   Boston,   if  the  proposed   experi- 
ments are  made  here— that  is,  in  connec- 
tion   with   the   X-ray,    or   else    with    the 
Finsen  ray." 

"When  will  the  radium  treatment  be- 
gin in  Boston?" 

"Not  until  somebody  will  raise  money 
to    purchase    the    metal,    which    is    more 
valuable  than  gold— yes,  even  more  val- 
>le  than  diamonds." 
The  case  to  which  reference  was  made 
is  tl  in  Austrian  girl,  11  yrs.  old, 

who  has  been  blind  for  8  yrs. 


The  experimenter  took  an  X-ray  ap- 
paratus and  the  child  was  allowed  to 
look  through  the  fluoroscope.  She  could 
see  nothing  reflected  on  the  screen.  Next 
the  X-ray  and  the  radium  were  tried 
for  the  first  time  in  conjunction.  The 
radium  was  placed  at  the  same  three 
points  and  the  X-ray  used  with  It,  the 
then:  g    that    the   X-ray    might   be 

faster  than   the   radium   ray   and   would 
therefore  serve  to  stimulate  it  and  drive 

it  in. 
When  the  radium  was  placed   against 
'  the  right  eye  the  child  had  a  momentary 
sensation  of  light.    She  saw  nothing  with 


the  left  eye.  But  outside  of  this  one 
flash  the  child  saw  nothing,  and  it  locked 
as  though  the  experiment  had  been  un- 
successful. 

The  first  real  result  came  about  an 
hour  later,  when  Dr.  Jenkins  was  taking 
the  child  home  In  a  street  car.  As  a  car 
passed  on  the  opposite  track  the  child 
started  up  In  her  seat  and  declared  that 
she  saw  something  passing. 

The  child  was  kept  very  quiet  all  day 
Thursday,  but  Thursday  evening  sha 
was  taken  out  for  a  short  walk.  Noth- 
ing was  said  to  her  about  trying  to  see, 
but  every  time  she  passed  a  corner  where 
there  was  an  electric  arc  light,  she  called 
attention   to   it. 

On  Friday  night  the  little  girl  was 
taken  for  a  sail  on  a  ferryboat.  She  was 
taken  on  the  upper  deck,- and  every  time 
a  large  boat  passed  the  ferryboat  she 
spoke  of  a  shadow  passing. 

Later  in  the  evening  she  spoke  of  see- 
ing flashes  of  light  with  her  left  eye. 
Up  to  this  time  all  she  had  been  able 
to  discern  was  with  her  right  eye.  The 
child  is  now  being  closely  watched  and 
everything  is  being  done  to  prevent  her 
becoming  too  excited. 

Her  parents  and  sister  are  so  excited 
over  the  possibility  of  her  recovering 
her  eyesight,  even  in  part,  that  they 
can  talk  of  nothing  else. 


New  York,  Aug.  23. — Those  in  charge 
of  the  radium  experiments  in  this  city 
say:  — 

"We  wish,  on  the  side  of  mercy,  to  dis- 
count any  results  we  have  obtained  for 
this  treatment,  which  Is  new  and  has 
never  been  tried  before.  At  the  same 
time  we  think  where  results,  even  small 
as  these  are,  have  been  achieved  they 
ought  to  be  known   to  the  world. 

"The  treatment  may  prove  in  the  case 
of  this  girl  to  be  a  cure  for  blindness, 
and  it  may  not.  At  any  rate  we  do  not 
want  to  raise  hopes  in  the  minds  of  the 
blind  that  a  cure  for  their  affliction  has 
been    discovered. 

"We  claim  nothing,  save  that  this  lit- 
tle girl,  who  was  totally  blind,  has  had 
flashes  of  vision  and  has  been  able  to 
discern  lights  and  moving  objects  as 
the  result  of  the  stimulation  of  radium, 
used   in   conjunction   with   the   X-ray." 
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SCHOOL  FOR  BLIND.       _^. 

Mr.  Ryan  Will   Give  a  Concert  for  the 
Fund. 


It  may  have  seemed  to  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  work  of  the  newly 
formed  association  of  the  blind  that 
as  they  have  been  rather  qi e?  since 
their  convention  in  June,  their  ardor 
has  cooled,  but  this  Is  by  no  means 
true.  They  realize  that  their  cau^  "s 
a  good  one,  and  have  only  been^it 
mg  for  a  suitable  time  to  put  Xir 
plans  into  action.  p       ineir 


"_For   tne   Past  twenty-one   years    Mr 
Ryan  has  been  accustomed  to  give  an 
annual    benefit   concert    in   this        city 
but  because  of  his  Interest       in      this 
movement   and   in   order  that   he  may 
..devote  himself  more  fully  to  it,  he  has 
_given  this -up,  and  instead  has  planned 
concerts   to  be   given   in    City   hall   on 
the   twenty-ninth   and       thirtieth       of 
September.     The  funds  derived      from 
these  concerts  are  to  be  placed  in  the 
care  of  a  reliable  citizen,  and  will   go 
towards  the  establishing  of  an  indus- 
trial home  and  school  for  the  blind  of 
this  state.     The  talent  which  Mr.  Ry- 
an  intends  to  secure  will  be  of       the 
best,  and  those  who  admire  good  mu- 
sic will  be  well  satisfied       with       the 
coming'    concerts.     This    is    a        move- 
ment in  which  the  residents  of  Port- 
land should  interest  themselves,  as  the 
school  Is  to  be  located  in  this  cit 
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RADIUM  AND  X-RAY  USED  IN  CASE 
IN  NEW  YORK 


New  York,  Aug.  24— The  case  of  Lizzie 
Spitznadel,  the  eleven-year-old  girl  who, 
after  beiag  blind  since  she  was  thre3  years 
of  agei  has  had  her  vision  restored  in 
some  degree  by  the  use  of  radium  in  con- 
junction with  X-rays,  has  excited  great 
interest  among  oculists  in  this  city.  A 
number  of  oculists  who  were  soen  yester- 
day agreed,  However,  that  both  Dr.  Amon 
Jenkins,  who  conducted  the  experiment  on 
the  child,  and  William  J.  Hammer,  the  ex- 
pert In  radium,  were  right  in  maintaining 
that  it  would  be  cruel  to  hold  out  any  ilea 
that  a  cure  for  blindness  has  been  discov- 
ered without  some  further  proof  than  that 
afforded  by  the  case  of  the  Spitznadel  girl 
in  its  present  stage.  They  agreed,  how- 
ever, that  If  the  girl  did  not  respond  to 
the  test  of  burning  magnesium  ribbon  in 
front  of  her  eyes  she  must  have  been 
totally  blind  at  the  time  of  the  experi- 
ment. 

Dr.  Arnold  Knapp,  a  well-known  oculist, 
■was  asked  about  the  case  yesterday.  "I  * 
am  not  prepared  to  comment  on  the  case  , 
with  the  exceedingly  limited  knowledge 
I  have  of  it,  but  T  would  say  that  any 
report  that  a  positive  cure  for  blindness 
has  been  discovered  will  entail  endless 
suffering  to  the  blind,  who  are  always 
looking  for  some  discovery  which  will  re- 
store their  sight  to  them.  The  experiment 
of  burning  magnesium  ribbon  in  front  of 
the  eyes  is  a  strong  one.  I  should  say  that 
in  a  case  where  there  was  no  response  to 
such  a  test  the  optic  nerve 'was  absolutely 
dead.  An  optic  nerve  that  is  entirely  dead, 
like  the  dead  limb  of  a  tree,  cannot  be  re- 
stored to  life.  Therefore,  it  Is  hard  to 
i  understand,  without  knowing  all  the  facts, 
just  how  radium,  or  anything  else,  could 
restore  sight  even  slightly,  to  this  child. 
The  optic  nerve  may  not  have  been  dead, 
however,  but  merely  paralyzed,  In  which 
case  anything  is  possible."  Dr.  Jenkins 
would  not  say  whether  the  chi'd  was  sub- 
jected to  further  experiments.  It  all  de- 
pends upon  the  developments  of  the  next 
few  days.  He  is  now  preparing  a  pap'er 
on  the  case,  which  he  will  read  shortly  be- 
fore the  Academy  of  Medicine. 
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THE   CITY   PAYS   ITS 


Dwellers   in    Darkness    Draw   Their  An- 
nual Stipend  in  Brooklyn^ 

There  was  ,a  pathetic  spec 
offices  of  the  Department  of 
Livingston  Street,  Brooklyn, 
when  the  indigent  blind  of 
gathered  there  to  leceive  their  annual  dole 
from  the  city.  In  all,  302  blind  persons 
passed  before  Deputy  Paymaster  Strittmat- 
ter  and  received  the  money  ready  for  them 
Each  was  given  *49  in  new  bills.  One 
man,  eighty-two  years  old,  tottered  up  to 
the  window,  led  by  a  pretty  little  girl. 

"  This  is  my  granddaughter,"  he  said  to 
the  Paymaster.  "She's  prettv,  ain't  she? 
I  wouldn"t  have  her  with  me  if  "she  wasn't  " 
He  passed  on,  laughing. 

One  old  woman,  who  had  come  every  year 
to  the  department  for  her  stipend",  "was 
missed  from  the  line  yesterday.  One  who 
knew  her  said  she  died  a  few  dav«  ago 
This  woman  was  said,  to  be  about  MX)  years 
old  Her  name  was  Esther  Kahn.  It  could 
not  be  learned  at  the  department  wheXe 
she   lived.  X 

When    the    Paymaster    closed    the    books^ 
,*1  j  .T.'iS    had    been    paid    out    to    the    blind 
people. 
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but  it  is  well  not  to  arouse  false  hopes 
in  those  so  afflicted  on  such  indefinite 
,  results  as  have  been  accomplished  in 
one  case.  


Ds 


W.  F.  Hursey,  an  expert  piano 
tuner  of  Janesville,  Wis.,  has 
been  blind  from  his  infancy.  He 
is  one  of  the  best  judges  of  a  pi- 
ano, in  the  west  and  is  besides 
an  accomplished  musici&t}0„. 
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EDUCATION  OF  THE  B 


Compulsory   Schools  and  Circulating 

/       Libraries  Favored. 

CHICAGO,  Aug.  26.— Discussion  of  cir- 
culating libraries  and  compulsory  educa 
tion  for  the  blind  occupied  to-day's  ses 
sion  of  the  American  People's  Higher  Edu 
cation  and  General  Improvement  Associa- 
tion. 

libraries    would    be    more    useful    if    the 
common  system  of  "finger  print"  was  sub 
stituted  for  the  five  systems  in  use. 
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WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  2G, 
SIGHT  AND  RADIUM. 
An  endeavor  to  overcome  total  blindness  with 
radium  was  briefly  reported  several  months 
ago  from  Europe,  and  a  similar  effort  has  now 
been  made  in  this  city.  Such  an  experiment 
has  much  to  commend  it.  Any  new  method  of 
dealing  with  defective  vision  which  human  in- 
genuity can  suggest  and  which  is  not  attended 
with  risk  deserves  a  trial.  Nevertheless,  the 
utmost  caution  should  be  exercised  in  drawing 
inferences  from  the  apparent  benefit  derived  by 
the  Spitznadel  child.  The  degree  of  sensibility 
to  light  and  shadow  which  she  exhibited  after 
treatment  was  small,  and  a  trained  oculist 
might  attribute  it  to  an  entirely  different  cause. 
Instances  are  on  record  of  an  even  more 
"  marked  improvement  without  any  apparent  ex- 
"  planation.  Until  all  conceivable  chance  of  error 
has  been  eliminated,  it  would  be  injudicious  to 
rest  any  hope  on  so  small  a  basis. 
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auu  «*>.» «--  Interesting  questions  of  theory  are  raised  by 

It  was  the  prevailing  opinion  that  experlments  of  this  klnd#     Rad}um  ls  usecl  as  a 
.j     i._    ™„„o     useful     If    the  ,  ,    ,,  ,     . 

substitute  for  the  vacuum  tube  because  it  is  ap- 
parently more  powerful.  For  practical  pur- 
poses  the  character  of  its  emanation  may  be 
regarded  as  identical  with  that  discovered  by 
ROntgen.  As  yet  the  principal  service  rendered 
is  in  diagnosis.  By  means  of  the  X  ray  sur- 
geons are  able  to  photograph  the  Interior  of 
the  human  body  or  an  injured  limb,  or  to  ob- 
tain a  fleeting  but  instructive  peep  inside  with 
their  own  eyes.  The  remedial  application  is 
still  limited,  and  is  probably  founded  on  the 
supposition  that  the  X  ray  has  a  germicidal  in- 
fluence. At  present,  of  course,  it  cannot  be 
asserted  that  there  is  a  germ  of  cancer,  some 
forms  of  which,  when  found  on  the  surface, 
occasionally  yield  to  this  sort  of  treatment. 
It  is  conceivable,  therefore,  that  the  form  of 
radiation  in  question,  while  different  from 
electricity,  may  operate  as  the  latter  some- 
times does. 

If  it  were  once  demonstrated  that  it  could 
exercise  a  stimulating  effect  upon  an  organ, 
or  a  nerve,  or  a  bit  of  tissue,  or  a  patient's 
general  health,  the  scope  of  its  usefulness 
would  be  broadened.  If,  then,  any  real  help 
were  afforded  to  poor  vision  by  radium  or  an 
X-ray  tube,  the  phenomenon  would  be  more 
intelligible.  No  one  has  yet  found  a  specific 
microbe  of  blindness.  It  is  not  beyond  the 
reach  of  reason  to  suppose  that  the  function 
of  sight  might  be  aided  by  stimulating  the 
retina  and  the  nerves  which  connect  it  with 
the  brain.  One  must  bear  in  mind,  however, 
the  fact  that  imagination  and  proof  are  not 
the  same. 
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Radium   and   Blindness 

Is    there    hope    for    the-  Wind  1ti    the 
wonderful  new  metal  radium-or  should 
we  say  that  marvelous  luminous  sub- 
stance to   which  the  name  radium  has 
been  given?  A  New  Yor^physician .by 
its  use  in  conjunction  with  the  X-rays, 
has  succeeded  in  restoring  a  small  de- 
gree  of   sight   to   a   girl   who   since  in- 
fancy has  been  totally  blind.     She  can 
now  distinguish    an   electric    light    and 
large    illuminated       bodies    in    motion, 
such  as  a  street  car  or  ferry  boat.     In 
this   case   the   optic   nerves   were   com- 
pletely     paralyzed     and     all     ordinary 
£  hods    of    restoring    their    functions 
had    proven   unavailing.     Some   of    this 
naralysis      has       been      overcome     by 
SStam.  but  it  is  yet  too  early  to  be- 
lieve   that    the    new    treatment    will    be 
entirely      successful.        Only     one      ex- 
periment has  been  made  and  the  results 
Achieved      are     not     very     gratifying. 
Whether    subsequent    treatments    will 
result     in  complete  restoration  of  this 
girl's    sight    is,    of    course,    to    be    de- 
termined.   We  would  not  be  P**irirt° 
concerning  this  discovery      which  may 
ye?  prove  one  of  the  greatest  blessings 
to  mankind,  but  we  cannot  forget  that 
Prof     Koch's    lymph    was    hailed    as    a 
sure    care   for    consumption  because    It 
seemed  to  produce  surprising  results  in 
a  jvw   cases,   yet  consumption  has  not 
been  conquered,  although  the  progress 
which   medical  science  has  made  gives  ! 
promise    that    ultimately    the    disease 
will  be  mastered.   And  so  it  was  with   . 
the  X-rays.  Their  discovery  created  in- 
tense   excitement    in    scientific    circles,, 
and   It   was   predicted   that   many   dis- 
eases,   such    as    cancer,   heretofore   in- 
curable,   would    yield    t.     the    peculiar 
and    remarkable   influent   of   the    new 
light     The  X-rays  have  proven  a  valu-  , 
able 'aid  to     the     surgeon  in     locating 
foreien  bodies  and  in  showing  the  ex- 
act character  of   a   fracture,   but  their 
success   in  the  treatment  of  disease  is 
vet  to  be  established.     Iladlum  may  be 
the    means    of    making    the    blind    see, 


M  Jules  Verne,  ttie  celebrated  author,  has 
become  almost  blind,  and  an  operation  for  cata- 
ract has  been  recommended.  He  refuses  to  un- 
dergo it,  saying  that  at  his  age,  which  is  ce.ven- 
ty-five,   a  surgical  operation  is  dangerous. 

IBioslfom  tycoons 
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~~So   good   a   commission    to   investigate 
the  needs  of  the  adult  blind  of  this  State 
as  Dr.  Hartwell,  Alpheus  H.  Hardy  and 
Dean  Irwin,   whom  Governor  Bates   has 
had    the    good   judgment    to   appoint,    is 
considered   by   the   group   of    benevolent 
persons     actively    interested     as     giving 
assurance     that    Massachusetts     in     the 
near  future  may  do  such  work  in  some 
one  of  its  large  cities  as  has  already  been 
done  in  Philadelphia,  Brooklyn  and  Hart- 
ford.   


THE  SPRINGFIELD 
DAILY   KEPUBLICAN: 
SATURDAY,  JULY  4,  1903. 

However  it  may  be  in  Connecticut,  there 
Is  a  great  amount  of  unverified  statement! 
in  Massachusetts  concerning  the  adult 
blind.  Even  their  round  numbers  given  in 
the  census  tables  cannot  be  accepted  as 
correct, — the  census  being  always  in  error 
concerning  the  defective  classes.  Going 
beyond  this,  how  much  is  really  known 
about  the  conditions  that  make  the  educa- 
tion of  any  particular  group  of  the  adult 
blind  expedient?  An  excellent  association 
of  women  have  been  making  inquiries  for. 
some  time  here,  and  have  accumulated  cer- 1 
tain  facts;  and  now  a  state  commission  has 
been  created,  though  not  yet  appointed,  . 
to  make  the  inquiry  more  thorough.  When 
made,  it  will  probably  show  that,  of  the 
4000  blind  persons  reported,  not  less  than 
one-third  are  over  60,  and  therefore  not 
subjects  for  instruction  or  capable  of  self- 
support  if  taught;  that  a  considerable  num- 
ber have  property  or  friends  willing  to  sup- 
Eort  them;  that  another  considerable  num- 
er  have  physical  or  mental  infirmities 
that  would  make  instruction  in  their  case 
fruitless;  and  so  on  through  the  list  of 
classes  in  this  as  yet  unclassified  army  of 
the  blind.  The  state  commission  will  go  on 
and  make  the  needful  inquiries,  and  the 
next  Legislature,  or  the  one  after,  will 
be  able  to  judge  intelligently  what  needs 
to  be  done  here  foi*  the  available  education 
of  the  adult  blind  in  self-supporting  labor. 
And  one  source  of  information  will  be  the 
impartially  ascertained  result  of  the  lavish 
outlay  of  public  money  in  Connecticut.  The 
commissioners  are  not  yet  named;  they  will 
have  but  a  small  appropriation,  and  their 
work  under  the  bill  as  it  passed  will  be 
one  merely  of  investigation  and  recom- 
mendation. If  reasonably  impartial,  they  : 
will  have  some»difficulty  in  reconciling  con- 
flicting statements;  but  they  will  have  time 
enough  to  sift  the  mater  thoroughly  and  to 
learn  what  is  effusive  philanthropy  and 
what  natural  self-interest  in  the  Connec- 
ticut experiment  of  the  past  few  years. 

The  Woman's  Journal, 
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Miss  Helen  Mar  Campbell,  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  has  the  reputation  of  being 
one  of  the  most  highly  educated  blind 
persons  in  the  world.  She  is  not  only  a 
reader  and  singer  of  ability,  but  a  better 
pianist  than  many  professional  concert 
players.  She  frequently  contributes  to 
musicales,  not  only  by  solos,  but  by  ac- 
companying some  of  the  blind  singers 
She  visits  the  department  for  the  blind  in 
the  Congresional  Library  where  music  is 
provided  for  pianists.  The  notes  are 
printed  in  the  point  alphabet,  each  being 
spelled  out  by  name  and  each  phrase  being 
written  as  a  paragraph.  In  studying  the 
composition,  Miss  Campbell  uses  those 
wonderful  eyes  in  her  finger-tips,  and 
then  she  commits  the  passages  to  memory 
so  perfectly  that  after  a  little  practice  she 
can  repeat  a  difficult  composition  without 
a  mistake. 


Educators 
i  Session 


SPECIALJDUCATION 

Gathering     at     First     Baptist 
Church 


Heard    Ideas   on   Teaching  Defective 
Children 


Paper   Presented  by   Mr.  Hall  of 
Illinois 


Says  There  Is  no  Such  Thing  as  an  "Average 
Child" 


The  Department  of  Special  Education  held 
Its    opening    session    this    morning    in    the 
First  Baptist  Church.     There  was  a  full  at- 
tendance.     President   Edward    E.    Allen   cu 
Philadelphia,  principal  of  the  Pennsylvania  , 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  I 
presided,  and  spoke  briefly  at  the   opening  j 
of  the  session.    He  laid  stress  upon  the  im- 
portance of  the  Department  of  Special  Edu- 
cation meeting  as  a  separate  body.     Several 
papers  were  presented. 

Value  of  the  Senses  in  Education 

Teachers  of  the  ~Defeetive  Child  Get 
a  Clearer  Insight  Into  Educational 
Philosophy,  Says  Frank  H.  Hall 

"The  Influence  o£  the  Study  of  the  Un- 
usual   Child    Upon    the    Teaching    of    the 
Usual."  was  the  title  of  a  paper*by  Frank 
H    Hall,   Aurora,  111.,  ex-superintendent  of 
Illinois  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind       Strictly    speaking,    he    said,    every 
child  Is  "unusual"  In  one  or  more  respects    ] 
as  individuality  develops.     There  is  no  such 
thing  as  an  "average  child."    But,  general- 
ly    speaking,    we    may    group    all    children 
into  two  classes,  calling  those  children     un- 
usual" whose  education  must  be  carried  on 
under   unusual   conditions.     The    'normal 
or  "average"   can  be  taught  by  means  of 
the  three  senses-feeling,  hearing,  seeing. 

The  necessity  of  a  sense  basis  in  the  edu- 
cational     process      Is     conceded      by -all. 
Thought  deals   with  the  images   of   things 
perceived    through    the    senses,    then    with 
Imaginative  creations.  "Emancipation  from 
bondage  to 'the  things  of  sense"   Is  neces- 
sary In  sense-training,  and  too  much  time 
in  the  training  of  the  normal  child  may  be 
devoted  to  sense-perception.     This  mistake 
might     be   avoided,    could     the      educator 
understand    just    how   much    each    of    the 
senses   contributes  to  the  necessary  work- 
ing     sense-basis.      Observation      of      the 
"unusual   child"  Is  instructive  here.     From 
the  blind  child  we  learn  what  seeing  con- 
tributes: from  the  deaf,  what  hearing  con- 
tributes.     Comparison    of    the    blind    and 
deaf  with   normal   children   and   with   each 
other   leads  ui  to  this  conclusion: 

The    sense-perception    basis    is   narrower 
with  the  blind  than  with  the  deaf  or  nor- 
mal.     Thought-power   seems   to   be    in    in- 
verse ratio  to  the  amount  of  sense-percep- 
tion.     But     sense-perception     often     con- 
tributes to  learning  power.     In  scholarship 
the    deaf    are,    as   a   class,    far   below    the 
blind.     In   power  and  disposition  to  learn, 
they   are   the   superiors   of   the  blind.    Too 
much     time   devoted     to     sense-perception 
will  make  the  child  quick  to  see  with  the 
natural  eye,  but  not  thoughtful.    Too  little 
time    spent    thus     will    make   him    narrow 
and    "bookish."      Balance   must    be    main- 
tained,   particularly    in    the   first   years   of 
school,  between  eye  and  ear-training. 


Profit  in  Studying  the  Unusual  Child 

Corge    E.    Johnso^T  of    CI* «£•*«'    ® '  \ 
Shows  That  the  Teacher  Gains  in  Hi* 
Methods    and    Understanding 

George    E.    Johnson,    University    School, 
Cleveland,  O.,    observed:    "What  pathology 
has    done    for    psychology,     doubtless    the 
study  of  defective  children  can  do  for  the 
understanding    of    the    normal    child    mind 
In  the  study  of  defectives,  we  examine    as 
U    were,     a    section    of    the    mind.       Here 
faults   are    written    in    the    large.      By    the 
process  of  subtraction  we  see,  in  the  case 
of  the   deaf   or  the   blind,   what   It  is   that 
the  mind  receives  through  the  several  ave- 
nues      We    understand    more    clearly    tne 
relation    of    sight,    hearing    and    touch    in 
instruction    and   the   acquisition   of    knowl- 
edge,  and   we   are  enabled   more   wisely   to 
select  and  apply  methods  in  school  worK. 

"The  types  of  the  unusual  child  are  many. 
But  we  consider  here  the  three  great 
classes-the  deaf,  the  blind  and  the  feeble- 
minded.  The  deaf  are  less  emotional  ess  , 
svmpathtic,  less  altruistic  than  the  blind 
or  the  normal.  Music  and  the  voice,  by  \ 
which  the  feelings  are  best  expressed,  do 
not  appear  In  the  world  of  the  deaf. 

"A  comparison  of  the  achievements  of  the 
deaf   and   the   blind   seems   to   show  an   In- 
tellectual   superiority    on    the    part    of    the 
blind.       Since    the    most    important    sense 
organ,  being  the  medium  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  all  our  sense  impressions,  and  the 
organ  most   relied   upon    In   education    this 
fact  seems  rather  startling.     The  ancients 
who  classed  the  deaf  with  idiots,  but  had 
more   regard   for   the   blind,    attributed   the 
mental    defciency     of    the    deaf    to    their 
(supposed)  inability  to  acquire  language.    -l  he 
ancients    were    not    wholly    wrong.      What 
intellectual  inferiority  there  may  be  on  the 
part  of  the  deaf  is  due  largely  to  deficiency 
In    language    power.     Language   is   the   ve- 
hicle of  thought  and  is  essential  to  the  de- 
velopment  of  high   degree   of  intelligence. 

"The  study  of  the  unusual  child  has  put 
the  individual  child  In  our  midst;  has  made 
for  sympathy;  has  disclosed  the  seat  of 
the  difficulty,  showing  that  supposed  stupid- 
ity was  often  the  result  of  defect  of  eye 
or  ear;  has  emphasized  the  value  of  play 
and  spontaneity  in  education;  has  helped 
to  fix  the  relative  importance  of  the  sev- 
eral senses  In  education;  has  emphasized 
the  importance  of  sense  training;  has  prac- 
tically created  the  physiological  method; 
has  made  clearer  the  application  of  evolu- 
tion to  education." 


English  Methods  with  the  Blind 

Music     and    Manual     Training,     Began 
*     Early,  Xot  Amiss  for  the   Child  Des- 
tined to    a   Profession,    Says    Charles 
F.  F.  Camphell 

Charles    F     F.    Campbell,    South    Acton, 
former  Instructor  at  the  Royal  Normal  Col- 
lege and  Academy  of  Music  for  the  Blind, 
London.    England,    said    in    part:      The    un- 
usual  child  in   this   discussion   is   the  blind  , 
child     With  the  blind  it  is  necessary  to  be- 
gin   at    once    to    prepare    for    remunerative 
occupation.     It  is  recognized  at  once  in  the 
college  I  come  from   that  there  is   to   be  a 
etrugglo  for  a  livelihood.     The  child  starts 
his   training   with    the    assumption    that   he 
may  ultimately  go  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge, 
to  be  possibly  a  lawyer  or  minister.     Before 
ten  years  of  age,  however,  he  is  started  in 
music,  for  that  profession  offers  the  great- 
est opportunities  for  the  blind.     Thus    the 
possibility    of    failure    in    one    direction    is 
provided   for  in   another.     Before  the   child 
is    fourteen    years    of    age,    it    is    generally 
clear  whether  a  legal,   ministerial  or  musi- 
cal profession  is  advisable;  but  all  this  time 
he  has  had  the  best  of  manual  training,  so 
that,     if  these  more  advanced  mental  pro- 
fessions   do    not    promise,    his    attention    is 
concentrated  upon  a  calling    requiring  man- 
ual dexterity.     Thus  every  contingency  has 
been  provided  for  and  in  ample  season. 


The  large  majority,  owing  to  family  cir- 
cumstances, must  go  to  work  in  some  fac- 
tory  or  store  by  fourteen  years  of  age.  Since 
they  must  work  thus  early,  the  public 
school  should  provide  preparation  for  this 
as  well  as  for  higher  education.  Clear 
thinking  is  needed  in  the  best  work,  even 
of  manual  labor,  for  it  is  not  human  ma- 
chines that  are  required,  but  artisans. 

Miss  Mary  C.  Greene,  ex-superintendent 
of  special  classes  for  the  Blind  in  the 
Board  Schools,  London,  Eng.,  read  a  paper 
upon  this  topic.  The  speaker  answered  the 
query  in  the  affirmative,  with  qualifica- 
tions that  may  bo  applicable  urtder  exist- 
ing conditions.  She  described  the  method 
of  caring  for  defective  children  in  Eng- 
land. 

G.  Ferreri,  ex-vice  president  of  the 
School  for  the  Deaf,  Siena,  Italy,  who  was 
expected  to  be  present  and  speak  upon  thl? 
subject,  was  unable  to  come  to  the  United 
States. 

Francis  Burke  Brandt,  professor  of  peda- 
gogy at  he  Central  High  School,  Philadel- 
phia, led  the  discussion  of  these  papers. 
He  said  that  the  study  of  the  unusual  child 
had  demonstrated  the  infinite  possibilities 
of  education. 

Alexander  Graham  Bell  was  detained  at 
Washington  by  advice  of  his  physician, 
i  He  was  to  have  presented  a  paper  on 
"Should  the  Scope  of  the  Public  School  Sys- 
tem be  Broadened  to  take  In  All  Children 
Capable  of  Education,  and,  is  so,  How 
should  this  be  done?" 


Broaden  Scope  of  Public  Schools 

That  Is  Advocated  hy  "Walter  E.  Fer- 
nald,  Superintendent  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  the  Feeble 
Minded 

Walter  E.  >  Fernald,  M.  D.,  superintendent 
of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble 
Minded,  Waverley,   Mass.,   said: 

"Until  wlthdn  a  comparatively  few  years, 
It  was  believed  that  feeble-minded  children 
oould  be  successfully  educated  only  in 
special  boarding  schools  or  Institutions. 

Indeed,  the  methods  of  training  found 
necessary  with  the  feeble-minded  were  rad- 
ically different  <firom  those  used  with 
normal  children.  Object  teaching,  nature 
study,  gymnastics,  special  sense  training, 
manual  and  industrial  training,  and  so 
forth,  were  the  sheet  anchors  of  this 
work,  years  before  the  era  of  the  kinder- 
garten and  the  dawn  of  the  new  education. 
Outside  of  these  special  schools  suitably 
equipped  teachers  were  not  to  be  found. 

Special  school  classes  for  the  feeble- 
minded have  been  In  operation  in  various 
Continental  countries  for  more  than 
twenty  years.  Similar  classes  were  estab- 
lished in  London  In  1891.  These  London 
classes  now  number  fifty-six,  with  123 
teachers  and  a  total  of  2019  pupils.  In  this 
country  similar  public  school  classes  are 
in  successful  operation  In  Boston  (six 
olasses),  Springfield,  Mass.,  Providence,  R. 
I.,   Philadelphia,  and  in  other  cities. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  similar 
classes  should  be  established  as  a  part 
of  the  public  school  system  In  large 
centres   of  population. 

The  institutional  schools  require  a  very 
large  initial  expense  for  buildings.  The 
present  institutional  schools  are  nearly 
all  overcrowded,  with  hundreds  of  ap- 
plicants awaiting  admission.  Not  less  than 
one  per  cent  of  the  children  enrolled  in 
1  the  public  schools  of  this  country  are  so 
deficient  mentally  as  to  be  incapable  of 
profiting  by  ordinary  school  instruction  In 
the  regular  classes.  The  presence  of  these 
defectives  In  the  schools  is  a  great  detri- 
ment to  the  other  pupils.  Every  American 
child  has  the  right  to  be  educated  accord- 
ing to  his  need  and  capacity.  It  is  a  great 
hardship  for  the  parents  to  send  a  child 
of  tender  years  away  from  home  to  re- 
ceive his  education.  Parents  with  a  com- 
fortable home  would  naturally  prefer  a 
public  school  class  to  an  Institute.  Many 
defective  children  who  now  receive  no 
training,  would  be  placed  in  these  special 
classes.  The  special  braining  would  be  be- 
gun much  earlier  than  is  now  possible. 

These  special  classes  can  be  quickly  and 
easily  organized  and  increased  in  number, 
making  a  very  flexible  system  of  providing 
and  extending  facilities  for  training  defec- 
tives. They  do  not  involve  the  expenditure 
of  large  sums  of  money  for  construction  of 
large  Institution  plants.  The  actual  ex- 
pense of  such  teaching  is  directly  assessed 
upon    the    local    community    receiving    the 
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benefit,  xne  cnna  is  educated  in  the  home 
and  the  community  Instead  of  the  neces- 
sarily unnatural  environment  of  a  boarding 
school.  The  modern  training  schools  for 
teachers  provide  teachers  well  equipped  for 
this  work  after  a  little  special  preparation. 
The  admirable  special  classes  in  London 
may  well  serve  as  models  for  classes  in  this 
country.  The  London  School  Board  has 
carefully  formulated  the  methods  of  select- 
ing the  pupils  for  these  classes,  of  period- 
ical medical  examinations,  the  records  to 
be  kept,  the  construction  and  equipment  of 
the  school  rooms,  the  qualifications  re- 
quired of  the  teacher,  and  the  exact  course 
of  study  to  be  followed. 

The  pupils  should  be  selected  under  ex- 
pert medical  supervision  and  should  be  the 
merely  "backward"  or  slightly  feeble- 
minded, and  not  imbecile  or -idiotic. 

During  the  past  sixty  years,  thousands 
of  feeble-minded  children  have  been  edu- 
cated and  trained  in  the  institutional 
schools,  the  special  private  boarding 
schools,  and  under  private  tutors  with 
every  advantage  which  experience  and 
money  could  provide.  The  study  of  the  life 
history  of  these  persons  has  evolved  some 
generalizations  which  must  not  be  ignored 
in  considering  this   subject. 

All   degrees   of  congenital   mental   defect, 
from  the  merely  feeble-minded  child  to  thei 
profound    idiot,    are    the    result    of    certain 
difinite   structural   defects  or  inferiority   of 
the  brain,  or  the  result  of  brain  disease  or 
injury.       These     brain     abnormalities     are 
permanent    conditions.      No    really    feeble- 
minded   person    ever   was,    or   can    be,    en- 
tirely   "cured."      It    is    a    question    of    how 
much  improvement  is  possible  in  each  indi- 
vidual   case.       The    hope     of    the    pioneer 
teachers  in   this   work,    that   many    of   the 
slightly    feeble-minded    could    be    educated 
i  and  developed   to    the   point    of   supporting 
j  themselves,  has  not  been  realized.     A  cei- 
1  tain    very    small     proportion     do    actually 
!  leave  Vhe  schools  and  lead  useful,  harmless 
1   lives,    supporting   themselves   in   a   precari- 
ous way  by  their  own  efforts.     Of  the  great 
majority    of    these    trained    pupils    it    has 
been  well  said  that  they  may  become  "self 
supporting,  but  not  self  controlling."     The 
reports  of  the  London  classes  so  far  show 
only  a  very  small  proportion  of  pupils  pre- 
pared to  earn  their  own  living.     Under  the 
best    conditions,    feeble-minded    persons    do 
not  become  desirable  members  of  a  modern 
American   community. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  feeble-minded 
persons,"  even  the  well-trained  higher-grade 
cases,  eventually  become  public  charges  in 
one  way  or  another.  No  one  familiar  with 
the  mental  and  physical  limitations  of  this' 
c'ass  believes  that  any  plan  of  education 
can  ever  materially  modify  the  fact.  The 
brighter  class  of  the  feeble-minded,  with 
their  weak  will  power  and  defective  judg- 
ment, are  easily  influenced  for  evil,  and 
a-e  very  likely  to  become  prostitutes, 
vaerants.  or  Detty  criminals.  Thev  *™ 
powerless  to  resist  the  physical  ternpta- 
Tons  of  adult  life  and  should  be  protec led 
from  their  own  weakness  and  the  cupidity 
of  others  Especially  should  they  be  pre- 
vented from  marriage  and  the  reproduc- 
tion of  their  kind.  tolerated 
Feeble-minded  children  may  be  tolerated 
in  the  community,  but  it  is  a  grea .re- 
sponsibility to  inaugurate  any  plan  on  a 
large  scale  which  does  not  withdraw  the 
defective  adults  from  the  community. 

BOSTON   EVENING,, 
TRANSCRIPT, 
JULY   9,  J903 

TRIBUTES jm  FROEBEL 

Educators  Testify  to  Faith  in 
Kindergartens 

Enormous     Crowds     Make    a   Move 
Necessary 

Miss    Arnold  "a^dT  Mr.    Anagnos 
Speak 
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The  South  Congregational  Church  was 
the  scheduled  place  for  the  kindergarten 
department  meetings  of  the  convention. 
Promptly  at  nine  o'clock  this  morning  the 
hospitable  doors  were  opened,  but  in  an 
incredibly  short  time  every  seat  was  taken, 
and  an  impatient  throng  waited  in  the  hot 
street  outside.  It  did  not  take  long  to 
discover  that  this  auditorium  was  much 
too  small  for  the  demands  of  a  meeting  at 
which  such  notable  speakers  were  ex- 
pected. An  overflow  meeting  in  the  vestry 
made  little  difference  in  the  comfort  of  the 
crowd,  for  the  entire  place  was  like  an 
over-heated  furnace,  and  everybody  was 
relieved  when  an  announcement  was  made 
to  adjourn  to  the  largest  assembly  room  in 
the  city.  Pickets  were  despatched  to  the 
neighboring  corners  to  "head  off"  the  ap- 
proaching multitude  and  direct  it  to  Me- 
chanics Building.  The  great  hall  looked 
like  "a  rosebud  garden"  of  shirtwaists  as 
the  exercises  progressed.  The  audience 
seemed  composed  almost  entirely  of  wo- 
men. All  hats  were  off  and  fans  were  in 
constant  demand. 

President  Eliot  of  Harvard  spoke  a  brief 
word  of  greeting.  In  characteristic  words 
he  paid  homage  to  the  Froebel  influence 
on  all  educational  methods  today  and 
spoke  warmly  of  Mrs.  Pauline  Agassiz 
Shaw  to  whom,  as  everyone  knows,  Bos- 
ton is  Indebted  for  the  present  splendid 
Kindergarten  system.  Mrs.  Shaw  was  un- 
able on  acount  of  ill-health,  to  be  present 
at  the  meetings.  In  her  absence,  Miss 
Stella  L.  Wood  ci  Minneapolis,  vice- 
president  of  the  department,  occupied  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Lee's  speech  occupied  almost  an 
hour,  and  before  he  had  concluded  his  ad- 
mirable paper  the  audience  became  quite 
Impatient.  A  whispered  hint  from  Presi- 
dent Eliot  caused  him  to  hasten  a  bit,  and 
add  a  word  of  apology,  saying  the  hall  was 
so  large  he  had  to  speak  very  slowly  and 
thus  exceed  his  time  limit.  Miss  Arnold, 
who  followed,  took  just  twenty  minutes 
and  held  the  closest  attention  of  the  audi- 
ence. With  cheery  little  anecdotes  and 
bright  stories  of  school  life,  she  brought 
forth  spontaneous  laughter  from  all  parts 
of  the  great  congregation.  It  did  not  ap- 
pear that  any  person  was  bored,  nor  did 
anyone  leave.  The  interested  observer 
could  not  help  recalling  the  excuse  offered 
by  the  committee  who  arranged  the  pro- 
gramme rwhen  remonstrated  with  for  the 
small  percentage  of  women  speakers — that 
they  could  not  be  heard  in  Mechanics  Hall. 

Booker  T.  "Washington  was  expected  to 
speak  on  the  influence  of  the  kindergarten 
in  Negro  education,  but  he  sent  a  telegram 
of  regret,  saying  his  health  would  not  ad- 
mit of  his  attending  the  convention. 

Mr.  Lee,  the  first  on  the  programme, 
spoke  from  the  standpoint  of  social  effort. 


In  Social  Work 
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President   Eliot    Says    Work    Should    Be   a 
Joy 


How  Kindergarten  Principles  Are  Ap- 
plied in  This  Direction 

"We  have  learned,"  said  Mr.  Lee,  "that 
the  aim  of  education  is  power  rather  than 
knowledge;  Froebel  teaches  the  further 
truth  that  the  thing  to  be  cultivated  is 
that  which  acquires  the  knowledge  and 
exercises  the  power,  the  central  indivisible 
essence,  the  child  himself.  Every  real  les- 
son, every  true  educational  experience, 
leaves  not  merely  move  muscle  or  more 
mind,  but  more  child;  more  of  a  person 
there  for  all  purposes. 

"The  method  of  developing  this  central 
and  vital  principle  is  by  giving  it  exercise. 
It  is  the  work  that  you  put  your  very  soul, 
your  whole  heart,  into,  that  gives  you 
back  a  stronger  personality  in  return.  But 
it  is  not  everything  that  it  is  possible  to 
go  into  with  your  whole  heart.  As  in  the 
seed  of  a  plant,  so  also  in  the  undeveloped 
human  being,  nature  is  the  sleeping  beauty 
that  will  awaken  only  when  the  true  prince 
comes.  It  is  not  merely  that  some  educa- 
tional means  are  better  than  others;  it  is 
that  some  relations  are  vital. 

"The  home  is  Implied  in  the  child;  it 
could  be  reconstructed  from  a  study  of  his 
needs  and  emotions,  as  water  could  be  in- 
ferred from  a  study  of  a  fish's  fins  and 
tail.  To  say  that  water  is,  upon  the  whole, 
more  developing  to  a  young  fish  than  dry 
land  is  an  understatement.  Pish  and  water, 
child  and  home;  man  and  country,  hand 
and  tools;  these  pairs  of  things  are  each 
in  a  sense  a  unit— the  two  sides  of  the  same 
fact.  Growth  is  fulfilment— the  taking  on 
of  what  was  already  implied.     The  educa- 


tor's business    is    to   read    the   prophecy    of 
nature  and  help  it  to  come  true. 

"Such  are  the  essential  principles  of  thrt 
kindergarten,  and  these  principles,  learned 
partly  from  the  kindergarten,  but  to  a 
great  extent  rediscovered  by  practical 
workers,  are  being  applied  in  many  fields 
Df  social  activity.  Tenement  house  reform 
fights  in  the  last  ditch  to  make  good  the 
absolutely  necessary  cubic  feet  of  space 
for  the  development,  of  the  vital  relations 
of  family  life;  child-saving  by  placing  its 
wards  in  private  families  is  restoring  them 
from  stunting  in  institutions  to  their  nat- 
ural habitat  The  playground  gives  to  the 
daring  instincts  of  boyhood  their  natural 
expression,  and  to  the  gang  spirit  its  true 
fulfilment  in  the  loyalty  and  budding  citi- 
zenship of  team  play.  Trade  training,  in 
philanthropic  school  and  institute  and  at 
the  university,  recognizes  that  culture  is 
not  an  addition  to  life,  but  a  part  of  It,  to 
be  sought  in  such  vital  relations  as  that  of 
the  man  to  his  work." 


Kindergarten  Helps  the  Schools 


Its  Influence  Is  Seen  In  the  New 
Spiritual  Discernment  of  the  Mean- 
ing-   of    Teaching 

An  interesting  and  significant  paper  was 
that    of    Miss    Sarah    Louise      Arnold      on 
"Kindergarten   Principles   in    General   Edu- 
cation."    It  was  in  part  as  follows: 

"The  school  of  today  is  indebted  to  the 
kindergarten  for  many  of  the  character- 
istics on  which  It  prides  Itself.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  kindergarten  may  be  recog- 
nized in  school  systems  which  have  de- 
nied it  a  place;  It  Is  acknowledged  wher- 
ever the  progress  of  education  Is  thought- 
fully reviewed.  This  benlficent  influence 
has  infused  a  new  spirit  into  the  public 
schools,  and  has  created,  or  at  least  de- 
veloped, a  new  type  of  teacher.  This  ex- 
tension of  the  kindergarten  spirit  is  far 
more  important  than  the  extension  of  the 
kindergarten. 

"Among  the  many  traces  of  the  kinder- 
garten which  appear*  in  general  education 
today,  these  are  most  prominent,  and,  per- 
haps, most  truly  Indicate  the  kindergarten 
spirit: 

"1.  The  mother  instinct  in  the  teacher 
is  approved,  and  the  pupil  in  the  school, 
as  in  the  home,  is  appreciated  as  an  in- 
dividual, not  merely  as  a  part  of  a  ma- 
chine. A  life  to  be  nurtured  takes  the 
place  of  the  block  to  be  carved,  or  the 
wax  to  be  moulded,  In  the  phrase  of  the 
school.  This  individual  life  Is  more  rev- 
erently regarded  than  ever  before  in  the 
history  of  schools. 

"2.  Our  schools  following  the  kinder- 
garten, are  emphazing  the  principle  that 
the  growth  of  the  Individual  is  a  direct 
result  of  his  'self  activity.'  'Jack  ought 
to  know  that;  I  have  told  him  twenty 
times,'  we  used  to  say.  The  child's  knowl- 
edge was  supposed  to  be  a  product  of  our 
activity.  Now  we  know  that  Jack's  doing, 
rather  than  our  prescribing,  determines  his 
growth,  and  the  best  courses  of  study 
arrange  for  his  doing,  under  wise  guid- 
ance  and   prescription. 

"3.  The  gospel  of  play  has  been  in- 
terpreted to  us  by  the  kindergarten.  Tho 
lesson  of  the  playground  has  been  carried 
over  to  the  schoui  through  the  mediation 
of  the  kindergarten.  The  four-year-old 
plays  'The  Five  Knights,*  the  college 
senior  presents  'As  You  Like  It.'  The 
parallel  is  easily  discerned.  The  mimic 
race  of  the  child's  game  has  in  it  all  the 
elements  of  the  later  athletics. 

"4.  The  power  and  sense  of  cooperation 
are  developed  in  the  kindergarten.  The 
many  work  together  for  good.  The  suc- 
cess of  all  depends  upon  the  achievement 
of  each.  This  the  schools  are  slowly 
learning.  The  Individual  is  brought  to 
his  best,  but  not  for  himself  alone.  The 
goal  is  service. 

"5.  And  last,  though  not  least,  the 
spiritual  discernment  of  the  meaning  of 
the  task— so  emphatic  in  the  kindergarten 
creeds— is  becoming  the  heritage  of  all 
teachers.  The  Child  reaching  for  the  'light 
bird'  which  eludes  his  grasp,  learns  to  re- 
joice in  the  beauty  which  he  cannot  monop- 
olize. 'To  love  the  wood  rose  and  leave  it 
on  its  stalk.'  The  kindergarten  sees  the 
spiritual  side  of  experience,  and  learns 
to  measure  results  by  another  gauge  than 
the  rate  per  cent.  The  standard  of  at- 
tainment in  our  schools  is  no  longer  In- 
tellectual alone.  The  citizen  and  the  man 
overshadow       the      scholar;      rather,      the 
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Lhree  are  one.     And  for  this  grace  we  must 
return    thanks    In    large    measure    to    the 
indergarten."        ^^^^ 

Love  of  Work 

Snyn     President     Kllot.     Should 
Permeate     All     Education 

There  was   Ions-continued  applause  when 

resident  Eliot  rose  to  add  his  word  to  the 

eneral  discourse.     "1   have   had,"   he  said, 

little  practical  knowledge  of  the  kln- 

ergarten;   my   work  has  "been   largely  with 

econdary  and  higher  branches.     Yet  I  am 

.re    the    fundamental   Idea   of   the    klnder- 

arten    is    permeating    all    education.      Its 

notive  is  that  children  are  to  be  made  hap- 

while  they   learn,   as   they  can   learn   so 

uch  bettor  and  easier  while  happy. 

"There   used    to   be  quite  a   different  doc- 

rine  in  schools  and  colleges.     Nothing  was 

ounted  real  work  unless  it  was  hard,   un- 

terestlng.   revolting.     That  was  a  hideous 

ror    in   education  and   against   it   the   kin- 

ergarten    successfully    contends.      In    the- 

ogy,   too,   the  same  idea  used   to  prevail— 

jat    success    and    happiness    depended    on 

npleasant    labor:     that     unhappiness     here 

.as   the   only    safe   preparation    for   happl- 

ess  In  the  world  to  come.     The  poisonous 

.ea     permeated     all     educational     training. 

he    sure    antidote    is    in    the    kindergarten 

.i-a." 

rievous  error  in  looking  upon  the  labor 
President  Eliot  went  on  to  say  that  many 
ion  and  women  seem  bound  down  to  a 
hich  they  are  called  upon  to  perform  as 
rudgery-  H  work  is  carried  on  with  a 
iving  motive,  interest  ami  happiness  are 
■rtain  to  result.  He  gave  as  an  illustra- 
on  the  enormous  amount  of  work  done 
f    the    committees    in    arranging    for    this 

nvention.  "It  meant  a  deal  of  drudgery 
id  concentrated  attention  to  detail,"  he 
iid,  "but  there  are  no  better  satisfied 
en  in  Boston  at  this  moment  than  the 
tea  who  performed  the  service.  Th.jy  are 
nply  rewarded  by  their  own  satisfaction 
the  result.     The  joy   in   doing  should   be 

e    happy    motive    of    human     experience. 

dldren  should  be  taught  to  do  their  work 
the   hope   and   expectation    of   happiness 

at  comes  through  success  and  achieve- 
lent."  

Mr.  Anagnos's  Views 


leneflcent  Resnlts  Observed  by  tbe 
Director  of  Perkins  Institution  lor 
tbe    Blind 

Michael    Anagnos,    director    of    the    Per- 
ns   Institution    for    the    Blind,    held    the 
osest    attention    of    the    audience    as    he 
oke   from    his   long  experience.      Said    he: 
here  is  no  clearer  evidence  of  the  value 
d    significance   of    the   kindergarten    than 
e  fact   that  its  methods,   as  systematized 
^d   put  into   practice   by    Froebel,    are    the 
sis   in   all   education  at   the   present   day. 
ey  are  definite  in  their  purpose  and  uni- 
rsal     in     their     scope.       They     form     the 
undation  of  rational   pedagogy   and    have 
fused   new     life    and    vitality     into    this 
ience.     These    methods    apply    with    even 
■eater   force   to    the    training   of   the    little 
nd  'boys  and  girls  than   they  do   to   that 

normal    children. 

"Bereft   of  one   of  the    royal   avenues   of 

|nse   and  born   for  the   most  pa.rt   to   pov- 

jty     and     misery,    these     hapless    children 

■e    in    ever-enduring     darkness    and     are 

rribly     hampered     in     their     movements, 

1    greatly    circumscribed   in    their    oppor- 

Inities  for  bodily  exercise      Their  infirmity 

rts    a    baneful    Influence    upon    all    sides 

their  being  and  Impedes  the  harmonious 

•elopment   of   their   pnyslcal,    intellectual 

i    moral    powers.      It    deoHves    them    of 

incentives  to  locomoum  and  cuts  them 

from  the  ordinary   ways  of  play. 

Now,   of  all   the  instrumeitiliM^s   wh'ch 

n    be   successfully    employed    with    a    fair 

ospect     of    overcoming     these     obstacles 

d     of    producing    results    of    a    superior 

aracter,     the    kindergarten     is     the    most 

mining.     It  supplies  the  a!r,  the  sunl:ght 

d    the   showers,    which    make   them   grow 

ong  and   healthy,   and   which  are  needed 

secure   the    germination    of    the    seed    of 

elr    faculties    planted    in    the    soil    of    a 

rched    and    Imperfect   physical    organiza- 


nation,  manual  dexterity  together  with 
love  of  construction  and  appreciation  of 
utility,  an  elementary  idea  of  symmetry 
and  harmony,  anil  Initiation  Into  the  con- 
ventionalities of  polite  society  as  shown 
In  the  demeanor  of  one  child  toward  an- 
other and  In  matters  of  eating,  drinking 
and  personal  cleanliness." 


What  Teachers  Should  Know  of  Defects  of 
Sense 


•Of   the   numerous   beneficent   results  ob- 

lned     from     the    methods    and    processes 

the   kindergarten,    supplemented   by   the 

lple    exercises    In    the    gymnasium,     lug 

lowing   are    the    most   noticeable:     Good 

Lysloal    development,     muscular    strength 

Vd    suppleness,    habits    of    attention    and 

Id.  v.     freedom    and    grace    of    movement, 

Sickness  of  invention  and  sanity  of  lmxgi- 


Dangerous  Tendencies 

Jmnes  J.  Greenoucb  Shown  How  Well- 
to-l>»  Children  May  Be  Weakened 
by    Wrong    Principles 

James  J.  Greenough,  master  of  Noble  & 
Greenough's  School,  Boston,  spoke  in  an 
entirely  different  vein  from  the  others.  He 
pointed  out  the  dangerous  tendencies  in  the 
application  of  principles.  He  felt  the  up- 
lifting influence  of  the  kindergarten  to  pa- 
rents and  children,  into  whose  dull  lives  it 
takes  a  message  of  love  and  brightness. 
He  saw,  however,  grave  dangers  to  more 
fortunate  children,  especially  to  boys  of 
well-to-do  parents.  Many  of  those  with 
whom  he  has  come  in  contact  go  to  college 
and  in  the  first  few  years  crowd  more  ex- 
periences than  their  ancestors  could  have 
imagined  in  a  life  time.  These  boys  in  early 
youth,  do  not  need  a  widening  of  horizon; 
neither  do  they  need  sentimentality,  but 
lessons  which  other  children  learn  from 
dally  contact  with  hard  work.  If  they  are 
to  make  wise  use  of  the  wealth  they  In- 
herit, they  should  be  taught  to  cultivate 
persistence,  and  made  to  feel  that  work  Is 
worth  while  in  developing  character  and 
self-oontrol. 

Mr.  Greenough  said  he  has  found  such 
boys  deficient  in  application,  with  scatter- 
ing versatility  and  dependence  upon  others, 
with  little  ability  to  accomplish  anything 
toy  themselves.  Froebel's  principles  are 
right,  but  their  wrong  application  tends  to 
enfeeble  the  mind,  and  will  undoubtedly  be 
fatal  to  the  development  of  character,  par- 
ticularly If  a  boy  Is  allowed  to  choose  his 
own  easy  path,  freed  from  obstacles  by  a 
too-loving  teacher  or  parent. 

Must  Be  a  Worker 

Man   Should  Learn  to  Put   His  Educa- 
tion   to    Its    Highest    Destiny 

Another  contributor  to  the  discussion  was 
F.  Louis  Soldan,  superintendent  of  public 
schools,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  He  believed  that 
the  appliances  of  the  kindergarten,  the 
games,  plays,  building  blocks  and  toy-oc- 
cupations, appertain  to  the  earliest  stage 
of  the  child's  education  and  cannot  wisely 
be  carried  beyond.  But  there  are  principles 
Involved  In  kindergarten  training  which  "a  re 
generally  valid  and  apply  to  general  educa- 
tion as  well  as  the  kindergarten. 

"One  of  these  principles  is  that  which 
lays  stress  on  the  self-activity  of  the 
child,"  said  Mr.  Soldan.  "There  is  a  two- 
fold process  in  education.  The  one  is  that 
the  child  should  learn  the  facts  of  life.  In- 
formation is  conveyed  to  him  from  with- 
out, through  parent,  teacher  and  school. 
The  facts  of  life,  history,  geography,  etc., 
become  part  of  his  store  of  information. 
Facts  are  converted,  as  it  were,  into  ideas. 
This  was  largely  the  old  idea  of  education, 
in  which  the  pupil  was  made  the  recipient 
of  knowledge  conveyed  from  without. 
There  is  another  and  still  more  Important 
process  in  education.  To  be  a  scholar  Is 
not  man's  highest  destiny.  He  must  be  a 
worker.  He  learns  In  order  that  he  may 
use  his  knowledge  in  life.  The  work  which 
his  mind  conceives  and  plans,  his  hand 
must  be  able  to  execute  in  reality.  That 
is  to  say,  he  must  learn  how  to  translate 
thought  into  facts." 
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SPECIAL    EDUCATION 

It  Ought  Not  to  Be  Considered  | 
Charitable 


E.  A.  Fay  and  William   B.  Wait  Give 
Reasons 


Specialists     in      Medicine     Also 


Two  subjects  were  considered  by  the  de- 
partment of  special  education  at  its  session 
in  the  First  Baptist  Church,  Commonwealth 
avenue,    this   morning.     The  first  was  con- 
cerned with  the  term  "charitable,"  and  how 
It  can  be  Justly  applied  to  the  education  of 
any  children.    The  second  was  In  relation  to 
what  teachers  ought  to  know  about  sense 
defects    and    impediments.      Two    speakers 
considered    the     first     question,     and     both 
argued     strongly     against     the     prevalent 
attitude     which     regards     the     blind,     deaf 
and   idiotic   as    objects    of    charity.     Both 
pointed    out     that     education     is     due    the 
so-called      "defective"      classes.      just      as 
much  as  it  is  due  normal  children.     Chailes 
W.  Birtwell,  secretary  of  the  Children's  Aid 
Society,    who    was    to    have    been    the    first 
speaker,    was    unable    through    sickness    to 
attend,  but  E.  A.  Fay  of  Washington  and 
W.  B.  Wait  of  New  York,  eminent  teachers 
of  the  deaf  and  blind,  rounded  out  the  dis- 
cussion.    The   second  topic,  more   technical 
in    character,    consisted   of    "messages,"    as 
the  programme  termed  them,   from   Boston 
specialists  in  medicine.     Among  those  who 
spoke  of  what  should  be  done  to  discover, 
prevent  and  cure  diseases  which  they  have 
especially  studied  were  such  eminent  Bos- 
ton physicians  as  Dr.  C.  J.  Blake,  the  ear; 
Dr.    Myles   Standish   and   Dr.    Allen   Green- 
wood, the  eye;  Dr.  Eugene  Crockett,  nasal 
diseases,  and  Mrs.  E.  J.   E.  Thorpe,  speech 
Impediments. 

The  committee  appointed  to  get  statistics 
of  defective  pupils  in  the  public  schools 
presented  a  brief  report,  and  was  reap- 
pointed for  another  year.  Resolutions  were 
passed  concerning  the  character  and  ser- 
vices of  Dr.  Joseph  C.  Gordon,  first  presi- 
dent of  the  department,  who  died  April  12 
last.  Officers  were  elected  as  follows: 
President,  J.  W.'  Jones,  Columbus,  O. ;  vice 
president,  F.  W.  Booth,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
secretary,  Elizabeth  Van  Adestine,  De- 
troit, Mich. 

Special  Schools  Are  Not  Charitable 


They  Are  as  Mnch  Educational  as  Col- 
leges  and   Day   Schools 

E.  A.  Fay,  vice  president  of  Gallaudet 
College,  Washington,  D.  C,  editor  of  "Am- 
erican Annals  of  the  Deaf,"  was  the  first 
speaker  of  the  morning.  He  said  in  part: 
"The  earliest  American  special  schools 
were  established  on  British  school 
models,  which  were  founded  and  maintain- 
ed entirely  by  private  charity.  All  English 
free  schools  of  that  day  were  regarded  as 
charitable.  In  America  free  schools  were 
not  so  regarded.  The  duty  of  the  State 
to  provide  education  had  long  been  recog- 
nized, and  &3  soon  as  special  schools  were 
established  application  was  made  to  Leg- 
islatures for  support,  on  the  ground  that 
these  children  have  the  same  right  as 
others  to  education.  The  Justice  of  this 
claim  was  recognized,  and  the  State  paid 
a  per  capita  rate  for  pupils  in  attendance. 
This  arrangement  continues  in  a  few  older 
States. 

"So  far  as  the  education  of  pupils  is 
paid  for  by  the  State,  it  cannot  be  called 
charitable;  the  State  has  no  right  to  dis- 
pense charity.  These  older  schools,  from 
their  origin,  corporate  character  and  their 
endowment,  may  be  legally  classed  a3 
charitable.  But  the  legal  sense  is  not  the 
common  one;  the  idea  of  charity  is  not  as- 
sociated with  colleges  and  universities; 
they  are  regarded  as  educational  because 
their  purpose  is  educational.  Our  special 
schools,  being  also  educational  in  their 
purpose,  should  be  regarded  as  educational, 
not  charitable. 

"The  great  majority  of  American  special 
schools,  however,  are  public  schools  es- 
tablished by  State  Legislatures  and  main- 
tained by  taxation.  They  are  not,  there- 
fore, charitable.  In  nineteen  States  the 
special  schools  are  classed  as  'educational,' 
in  twenty-two  as  'charitable'  or  partly 
'charitable'  and  partly  'educational.' 

"Popular  conception,  however,  lags  be- 
hind official  recognition.  The  unfortunate 
names,  asylum  and  institution,  are  partly 
re.sponsible  for  this,  as  is  the  fact  that 
the  State  provides  food  and  shelter.  This 
is  a  necessary  incident  of  education,  it  be- 
ing more  economical  than  to  provide  in- 
struction for  chh-ren  at  their  homes.     The 
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Is  of  schools  are  sometimes  respon- 
sible for  the  erroneous  classification  when, 
In  asking-  support  from  Legislatures,  they 
appeal  to  motives  of  charity  rather  than 
of  Justice." 

Classification  Must  Be  Right 

If     It     Is     False     in     Education     Then 
Methods   Will   Be   "Wrong 

Discussion  of  the  subject  treated  by 
Mr.  Fay  was  entered  into  by  William  B. 
Wait,  superintendent  of  the  New  York  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind,  and  on  account  of 
Mr.  Birtwell's  absence  he  was  given  twice 
his  original  allotment  of  time.  In  opening 
ho  declared  that  he  was  in  perfect  agree- 
ment with  all  that  the  first  speaker  had 
said,  and  would  therefore  pass  over  the  ap- 
plication of  the  term  "charity"  to  schools 
for  the  education  of  tho  blind,  the  deaf  and 
the  feeble-minded.  The  question,  he  con- 
tinued, contains  three  words,  presenting 
three  ideas  that  are  more  important  than 
any  other  three  words  or  ideas  expressed 
in  the  English  language.  "One  is  children, 
'for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven'; 
another  is  education,  the  salvation  of  chil- 
dren and  the  hope  of  mankind;  another  is 
charity,  greater  than  hope  and  better  than 
faith.  In  the  contemplation  of  this  sub- 
ject these  elements  must  be  kept  in  mind 
as    factors   of   the   problem." 

The  first  part  of  the  problem  that  jumps 
to    the    mind,    continued    the    speaker,     is 
classification,  for  on  right  classification  de- 
pends   all    good   work   in    the    schools.       It 
forestalls     misdirected     efforts,     unfulfilled 
purposes  and  disappointed  expectations.     It 
is  the  result  of  full  knowledge,  and  is  nat- 
ural, scientific,  necessary.       Right  education 
consists   of  classification,   methods,    results, 
and  if  classification  is  false,   then  methods 
and   results   will   be    wrong.       In   the   ques- 
tion  of   classification   of   children    the   only 
loss  to  be  considered  is  that  to  the  children. 
Now    all    children,    he   continued,    not    only 
normal   children,   but   blind   and   deaf   chil- 
dren, are  part  of  the  sovereign  nation,  and 
is  it  possible,  he  asked,  for  the  State  to  be- 
stow   charity    on    its    sovereign    self?     We 
should  not  let  this  erroneous  idea  prevail, 
especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  it  is 
of  vital  importance  to  the  State  that  every 
child,   as  sharer  of  its  sovereignty,  have  a 
proper  education. 

Going  a  little  further,  what  will  be  the 
effect  on  children  if,  during  the  years  when 
they  ought  to  be  trained  to  independence 
and  self-reliance,  they  are  classified  as  ob- 
jects of  charity?  The  only  salvation  for  all 
the  defective  classes  is  to  treat  them  as 
entirely  independent  of  that  term  during 
their  education.       

What  Medical  Inspection  May  Save 

Many    Children   May    Be    Cnred    of   In- 
cipient  Deafness 

The  first  of  the  medical  specialists  to  ad- 
dress the  teachers  on  what  they  ought  to 
know  of  sense  defects  was  Dr.  Clarence  J. 
Blake,  professor  of  otology  at  the  Harvard 
Medical  School.  He  spoke  especially  of  the 
value  of  medical  inspection  of  the  public 
schools,  not  only  in  the  detection  of  conta- 
gious disease,  but  also  in  looking  after  the 
seating  and  housing  of  the  pupils.  But  the 
Important  work  of  all  is  that  of  separating 
pupils  who  are  below  the  average  and  giv- 
ing them  the  opportunity  for  special  instruc- 
tion.   This  is  a  delicate  and  difficult  task. 

As    an    example    of    cooperation    between 
teachers  and  physicians  he  spoke  at  some 
lengtfh  of  the  agreement  entered  into  by  the 
American    Association   of   Teachers   of    the 
Deaf  and    a   similar   organization    of   otolo- 
gists, by  which  members  of  the  latter  are 
to   examine   the   pupils    in    schools    for   the 
deaf  all  over  the  country.     The  first  exam- 
ination at  the  Horace  Mann  School  in  this 
city    disclosed    that   at   least   five   per    cent 
of  the   pupils  could  have   their  hearing  so 
nearly  restored  as  to  enahle  them  to  take 
their  places  along  with  normal  people,  and 
another    five    per    cent    could    be    so    aided 
hy  means  of  speaking  tubes  and  other  de- 
vices as  to  mingle  with  tiheir  fellows  almost 
as  readily.     Dr.   Blake  described   how   par- 1 
tially  defective  hearing  may  affect  a  child's 
general  health  and  mental  ability,  by  their 
using    nervous    energy    in    making    up    for 
the     lost     sense.      This     use     of     nervous 
energy,    In    watching    speakers'    lips,    etc., 
is  done  quite  unconsciously,   for  Dr.   Blake 
polntfd   out   that   It   is  possible   for   a   child 
to  lose  half  his  hearing  before  he  Is  aware 
of  it      That  such    loss   is    inconvenient,    he 
explained,   anybody   can  readily   appreciate, 
but   the   constant   fatigue   through   nervous 


exhaustion  cannot  be  understood  except 
by  the  deaf  or  those  working  to  cure 
them. 

By  statistics,  Dr.  Blake  then  showed 
that  partial  deafness  of  this  nature  is 
much  more  common  among  poorer  chil- 
dren— such  as  form  the  larger  number  at 
the  public  schools— than  among  richer 
ones.  It  is  usually  the  result  of  a  child- 
ren's disease,  often  scarlet  fever.  He 
closed  his  paper  by  a  complete  description 
of  the  methods  of  examination  in  schools, 
and  what  part  teachers  ought  to  take  in 
them.  

Examination  of  Children's  Eyes 


Dr.    Myles     Standish    Says    That     Test 
Card    Is    Wot    Sufficient 

"Facts  and  Fallacies  in  the  Examination 
of  School  Children's  Eyes,"  was  the  subject 
treated  by  Myles  Standish,  M.  D.,  instruc- 
tor in  ophthalmology  at  Harvard  Medical 
School.  While  admitting  the  necessity  and 
desirability  of  testing  school  children's  eyes 
by  the  test  card,  he  showed  that  many  of 
the  most  distressing  forms  of  refractive 
errors  were  not  detected  thereby,  and  that 
subsequent  symptoms— headaches,  position 
of  the  head,  frowning  and  musclar  twitch- 
ings — were  of  equal  importance,  and  should 
be  accepted  as  reason  for  sending  the  child 
to  the  physician,  regardless  of  the  amount 
of  vision  as  shown  by  the  test  card." 


Defective  Eye  and  Brain  Development 


Back-ward   School   Children   May  Often 
Be    Helped    by    Oculists 

Advice  concerning  the  eyes  of  school 
children  was  given  by  Allen  Greenwood, 
M.  D.,  ophthalmic  surgeon,  Boston  City  Hos- 
pital.    He  s;aid,  in  part: 

"Embryology  shows  that  the  eye  is 
largely  formed  from  a  prolongation  out- 
ward of  the  same  embryological  structure 
that  forms  the  brain.  This  means  a  fre- 
quent association  of  defective  brain  and 
eye  development.  The  most  common  de-. 
fects  are  those  of  shape,  causing  hyper- 
metropia  and  astigmatism.  These  two  de- 
fects, if  considerable,  make  close  applica- 
tion very  difficult  and  fatiguing  or  impos- 
sible, largely  preventing  the  mental  im- 
provement to  be  expected  from  proper  in- 
struction. 

"Backward  children  with  even  considerable 
degrees  of  these  defects  can  often,  with 
an  effort,  pass  the  ordinary  school  tests, 
so  I  have  suggested  that  every  apparently 
dull  and  backward  child  in  our  public 
schools  should  have  a  thorough  examina- 
tion of  the  eyes,  even  though  the  ordinary 
school  tests  show  nothing  abnormal,  many 
apparently  backward  children  being  so  only 
by  reason  of  their  eye  defects,  the  cor- 
rection of  which  will  put  the  child  into 
the  class  of  the   mentally   deficient. 

"The  improvement  to  be  obtained  by 
correcting  refractive  defects  in  the  lowest 
grades  of  imbeciles  is  not  marked  or  none 
at  all,  but  in  the  higher  grades  of  the  in- 
mates of  our  schools  for  feeble-minded 
considerable  may  be  accomplished.  It  is 
in  the  backward  children  of  our  public 
schools,  however,  that  the  greatest  good 
may  be  accomplished.  Here  striking  re- 
sults are  often  obtained  which  emphasize 
the  necessity  of  looking  for  eye  defects 
as  the  cause  of  retarded  mental  improve- 
ment."   

Diseases  of  Nose  and  Naso-Pharynx 

How    They    Can    Be    Cnred    In    Early 
Childhood 

Dr.  Eugene  Crockett,  specialist  on  dis- 
eases of  the  nose  and  nasopharynx,  then 
told  about  the  importance  of  examining 
children  for  troubles  with  the  organs  which 
he  has  especially  studied.  He  touched  on 
cleft  of  the  palate  and  hare  lip,  on  their 
effect  on  the  mental  development  of  chil- 
dren, and  on  what  may  be  done  for  them; 
but  he  spoke  especially  on  advanced  growth 
in  the  nasal  pharynx,  a  ^rouble  which  in 
this  climate  affects  five  or\slx  per  cent  of 
all  school  children.  An  operation  is  most 
successful  in  early  childhood,  and  the 
speaker  called  on  teachers  to  watch  for 
such  cases,  since  parents  are  usually  not 
observant  of  troubles  like  this  in  their  chil- 
dren.   

Children's  Speech  Impediments 


Mrs.  E.  J.  Ellery  Thorpe,  specialist  on 
speech  defects,  Newton  Centre,  spoke  on 
"What  Teachers  Need  to  Know  About 
Speech  Impediments."  She  said,  "The  list 
of  supposed  causes  of  speech  impediment  is 
extensive.  Prominent  among  them  are 
brain  lesion,  nervous  affections,  and  men- 
tal weakness.  Breathing  exercises,  articu- 
lative  drill,  and  repetition  of  difficult  words 
have  been  .the  common  methods  of  treat- 
ment. 

"My  first  work  was  based  upon  these 
theories,  but  results  soon  proved  their  fal- 
lacy. Breathing  was  normal  when  speech 
was  not  attempted.  Misplaced  effort  in 
speaking  caused  the  abnormal  breathing 
and  the  impediment.  The  theory  had  been 
that  muscular  weakness  of  lips,  tongue  and 
throat  was  the  cause,  but  in  truth  an  in- 
crease of  strength  in  these  muscles  in- 
creased the  difficulty. 

"It  was  learned  that  the  muscular  action 
should  be  transferred  from  the  throat  and 
face  to  the  breathing  muscles,  thereby  pro- 
ducing a  free  use  of  the  vowels.  Work 
upon  the  vowel  sounds  grew  in  importance, 
and  drill  upon  consonants  was  omitted.  The 
common  plan  of  making  a  list  of  refractory 
sounds  and  words  for  practice  was  shown 
to  be  the  surest  method  of  extending  the 
list.  The  word  is  only  the  victim  of  circum- 
stances. The  struggle  in  speaking  is  the 
difficulty  to  be  overcome. 

"The  primary  cause  of  speech  impediment 
is  weakness  of  the  breathing  muscles.  The 
result  is  a  misplaced  contraction  which 
may  extend  through  the  entire  system. 
Several  cases  of  St.  Vitus'  dance,  bronchitis 
and  paralysis  have  been  relieved  by  treat- 
ment based  upon  these  principles  of  vocal 
action.  It  is  important  that  as  careful  at- 
tention be  given  to  the  voice  of  an  infant  as 
to  its  sight,  hearing  or  any  other  physical 
function.  Secondary  causes  are  imitation, 
fright,  sudden  shocks,  some  unusual  use  of 
the  voice,  or  disease  affecting  the  throat. 
Some  children  are  deficient  in  imitative 
power,  and  the  misplaced  contraction  is 
complicated  with   undeveloped  articulation. 

"The  fearful  strain  of  going  through 
years  hearing  others  talk,  knowing  all  that 
is  said,  but  void  of  the  power  of  expression, 
can  be  understood  only  by  experience.  In 
1893,  500  children  in  the  schools  of  Boston 
spoke  with  difficulty,  and  the  number  was 
increasing.  Probably  nine-tenths  of  the 
world  are  wrong  to  a  variable  extent,  and 
many  just  escape.  They  may  not,  how- 
ever, escape  nervous  prostration." 

BOSTON   EVENING 
TRANSCRIPT, 
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FAR  REACHING   IN  EFFECT 

Field   of     Normal    School    of 
Gymnastics 


Wider    Than   That   of    Majority    of 
Schools 


Physical   Traininar    Discussed    by 


Systems    Outlined     Which  Are     Considered 
Ideal 


Weakness  of  the  Breathing  Muscle  the 
Primary  Canse 


tJLt *l  !   Programme    of  exceptional   in- 
terest   that    attracted    to   Association    Hall 
this  morning  a  large  audience  of  members 
of  the  department  of  physical  training  and 
others  interested  in   the   teaching  of  gym- 
nastics.      Many    from    other    sections     of 
the   convention   came   to   listen   to   the   dis- 
cussion by  leading  exponents  of   the  train- 
ing    in     its     different    branches,     and     the 
Indian    teachers,     desirous    of    hearing    all 
that   took  place,   postponed  the  meeting  of 
their    own    department    and    held    a    joint 
session   with   the  physical   training  section, 
the  session  opened  with  a  brief  business 
meeting  at  which  these  officers  were  elect- 
ed for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  Dr.  W 
O.   Krohn  of  Chicago,   ill.;  first  vice  presi- 
dent,   Dr.    Thomas    D.    Wood    of    Columbia 
University,    New    York;    second    vice    presi- 
dent. Miss  Rebecca  Stoneroad,  supervisor  in 
the    schools   at    Washington,    D.  C;    secre- 


\r^ 


tary,  Baroness  Rose  Posse,  director  of  the 
Posse  Gymnasium  in  Boston.  Dr.  Krohn, 
in  opening:  tho  morning  exerolses,  which 
close  the  sessions  of  the  department  of 
physical  training,  had  a  few  words  to  say 
complimentary  of  the  entertainment  which 
has  been  accorded  the  visiting  teachers, 
which,  he  declared,  has  far  outdistanced 
anything  which  had  ever  been  anticipated 
in  any  place  where  the  convention  has  ever 
been   held. 

At  the  close  of  the  programme  of  the 
department  Miss  Louise  Klein-Miller  of  the 
Lowthorpe  School  at  Groton,  Mass.,  read 
a  paper  on  "School  Gardens  and  Improve- 
ment of  School  Grounds"  which  was  to 
have  been  presented  before  the  congress  of 
Indian    workers   this  morning. 


A  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics 

Baroness  Posse  Snys  It  Has  a  Wider 
Field  of  I  Nofuliit'ss  Tliau  Mnjority 
of    Educatlonnl    Institutions 

In  her  paper  before  the  Physical  Training 
Department  Baroness  Posse  of  Boston  dis- 
cussed "Tests  of  the  Efficiency  of  a  Normal 
School  of  Gymnastics."  In  brief,  she  spoke 
as  follows: 

"To  teach  gymnastics  according  to  the 
best  methods,  one  must  follow  very  closelv 
the  modern  ideas  which  obtain  in  all  forms 
of  educational  work.  Yet  a  normal  school 
of  gymnastics  has  a  wider  field  of  useful- 
ness than  the  majority  of  educational  In- 
stitutions. The  subjects  taught  are  not 
only  valuable  in  themselves,  but  they  have 
a  more  far-reaching  effect  in  that  they  are 
studied  that  they  may  be  scientifically  ap- 
plied to  the  more  important  subject  of 
physical  training. 

"In  summing  up  the  tests  of  a  normal 
hool's  efficiency  the  following  questions 
must  be  answered  in  the  affirmative:  Have 
(the  schools,  which  train  teachers  of  gym- 
nastics maintained  an  even  standard  of 
ork?  Have  the  graduates  of  these  schools 
ade  their  work  of  sufficient  importance 
to  place  it  in  the  front  rank  of  studies  In 
he  school  curriculum?  Has  the  practical 
ppilcation  of  this  science  in  the  schools 
eeulted  in  a  perceptible  gain  in  physical, 
ental  and  moral  power?  Has  the  science 
f  physical  training,  through  the  work  of 
ormal  school  graduates,  convinced  the  edu- 
ational  public  that  there  are  valid  reasons 
or  the  claims  that  have  been  made  for  it? 
as  this  science  attracted  persons  of  in- 
ellect  and  prominence  who  will  espouse  Its 
use? 

"The   motions  we   use   in  our  dally   lives 
extremely    limited.      We    express    our- 
elves    only    partially.      We    live    cramped, 
nflned,    half-lives.     Nature   has   given    us 
he    power    of    almost     unlimited     motion, 
ur  bodies  are  undeveloped  mines  of  health, 
trength    and    beauty.      Self-expression    we 
ear  something  about,  but  we  do  not  study 
hysical  self-expression.     We  need  the  free- 
dom of  action  that  comes   from   the   use  of 
horoughly   awakened    bodies    to   bring   out 
what  is  in  us." 


e-s  E^_j      „_j  Its  Value 

bree  Local  Educators  Have  a  Word 
to  *>ny  for  the  Advance  of  Physical 
Training 

Dr.    Walter    Channing   of    the    Brookllne 
School    Board    opened    the    discussion    of 
3aroness  Posse's  paper,  saying:    "It  seems 
mpossible  '  to    have    this    branch    properly 
indeTStood  by  the  community.     The  trouble 
a  that   those  who  are  engaged  in  physical 
lucation   have  never  made  Its  importance 
anciently    apparent.      The    branch    must 
ly    advanced    as    a   science.      The 
-.ublic   needs   to   know  what   it  can   accom- 
plish.    You   must  remember  that  your  sec- 
ion    is    not   only    to   teach    but   to   impress 
ipon  others  the  value  of  the  study." 

boel  Anagnos,  the  director  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  con- 
inued  the  discussion.  Naturally  h'.s  talk 
was  inspired  by  his  own  work  at  the  South 
ii  School,  and  he  explained  to  his 
tuditors  t-he  condition  in  which  the  avcr- 
ige  blind  child  comes  to  the  institution 
md  the  improvement  which  is  effected  by 
gymnastics.  "Let  physical  development 
irogrees,"  he  said,  "and  the  mind  will  de- 
velop in  consequence.  If  we  would  have 
ijurd  citizens  we  must  build  the  founda- 
ions  early  in  life." 

A    plea    for    a    more     extensive     medical 

kn  >wh  Jge    in    the    conduct    of    a    normal 

1    of    gymnastics    was    made    by    Dr. 

Elizabeth    T.    Gray,    the    medical    superin- 


aent  at  the  Posse  Gymnasium.  "1 
claim."  she  said,  "that 'the  graduate  of  a 
normal  school  should  have  a  little  more 
medical  kn  than  the  nurse;  a  little 

less    than    the    physician.      Slight    accidents 
may  happen  In  the  gymnasium.     The  nor- 
mal teacher  of  the   future  must  know   how 
t.i  treat  a  strain,  a  sprain,  fatntness,  or  a 
dislocation.     For   my   own    part,    I   am   en- 
deavoring   to    introduce     pupils     into     ths 
clinics  of  Boston. 


Gymnastics  for  the  "Rooter" 

The  Average  College  Man  I. ikes  to  See 
Athletic  Sports  Hut  Detests.  System- 
atic Physical  Education 

For  twenty  minutes,  despite  the  discom- 
fort of  the  heat,  Dr.  William  G.  Anderson, 
director  of  gymnastics  at  Yale,  held  close 
^attention  in  a  paper  which  presented  clear 
and  original  views  of  the  physical  training 
problem  for  the  mass  of  students  at  college. 
He  not  only  told  the  causes  of  the  lack  of 
Interest  which  he  finds  at  the  university 
with  which  he  Is  connected,  he  also  had 
methods  to  tell  for  creating  greater  inter- 
est in  the  development  of  physique.  His 
paper  was  entitled,  "Physical  training  for 
the  mass  of  students,  with  emphasis  upon 
the  necessity  and  kind  of  physical  edu- 
cation for  the  rooter  with  cane  and  ribbon 
rather  than  the  men  who  make  the  team." 
He  said  in  part: 

"A  survey  of  our  field  shows  a  very  no- 
ticeable lack  of  interesting  gymnastics. 
The  first  and  prime  cause  is  the  student's 
ignorance  of  the  real  value  of  physical 
training.  Another  cause  is  the  inaccurate 
statements  and  unqualified  promises  made 
by  those  interested  in  gymnastics.  There 
is  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  the  stu- 
dent as  to  the  practical  value  and  limits 
of  gymnastics  and  its  relation  to  mental 
training.  He  does  not  know  that  exercise 
develops  the  brain  as  well  as  the  muscle. 

"I  am  aware  that  gymnastics  are  unin- 
teresting to  nearly  all  concerned  The  great 
problem  that  confronts  me  at  Yale  is  how 
to  convince  the  student  that  he  needs  exer- 
cise. Muscular  movemnts  alone  will  not 
do  this.  I  suggest  as  a  partial  solution  of 
the  problem  that  we  teach  less  gymnastics 
and  more  physical  training  and  that  we 
connect  with  the  muscular  movements 
which  constitute  gymnastics  enough  rea- 
soning to  show  the  student  that  there  Is 
much  more  to  the  subject  than  he  has  ever 
imagined. 

The  average  student  will  go  through 
monotonous  and  unvaried  gymnastics 
adopted  by  the  track  teams  and  the  crew 
and  never  murmur  simply  on  account  of 
the  associations,  but  let  me  give  these 
same  exercises  to  men  who  do  not  thus  as- 
sociate them  with  the  possible  glory  of 
being  connected  witlh  the  teams  and  they 
will  openly  rebel.  Under  the  present  con^ 
dltions  and  wit'h  our  present  knowledge,  in 
order  to  add  dignity  to  the  work,  to  create 
new  and  permanent  interest  in  physical 
training  on  the  part  of  all  concerned,  to 
establish  academic  recognition,  wre  must 
present  the  subject  and  its  possible  results 
in  the  true  and  broadest  light  and  so  far 
as  we  can  give  the  facts." 


Ideal  Systems  of  Physical  Training 

Dr.  Whittier  Declares  It  to  Be  a  Com- 
bination of  Scientific  Gymnastics 
and    Supervised    Athletics 

"A  combination  of  scientific  gymnastics 
and  supervised  athletics  has  long  been 
considered  the  ideal  system  of  physical 
training,"  said  Dr.  F.  N.  Whittier,  direc- 
tor of  the  gymnasium  at  Bowdoin  College. 
Continuing,  he  said:  "A  few  schools  have 
attained  something  of  this  ideal,  but  more 
have  fallen  victims  to  the  Scylla  of  monoto- 
nous gymnastic  drill  or  the  Charybdis 
of  unrestrained,  over-strenuous  athletics. 
Often  these  failures  have  been  due  to 
attempts  to  introduce  in  American  schools 
the  athletics  of  England  or  the  gymnastics 
of  Germany  or  Sweden.  Such  games  and 
exercises  are  foreign,  not  national.  Parents 
and  children  had  little  Interest  in  them. 
They  were  not  interwoven  with  our  coun- 
try's story  and   tradition. 

"It  rwas  necessary  to  Americanize  physi- 
cal training  before  it  could  take  Its  right- 
ful place  in  our  school  systems.  For  a 
full  generation  this  process  has  been  going 
on.  America  now  has  her  own  gymnastic 
system's  and  her  own  national  ^ames. 
Our  normal  schools  for  the  training  of 
teachers  of  physical  training  are  unsur- 
passed   by    any    In    the    world.     Educators 


must  not  lose  sight  of  the  true  significance 
.if  these  developments.  The  so-called,  craze 
for  athletics  and  gymnastics  has  paved  the 
way  for  making  physical  training  a  part  of 
the  school  curriculum.  It  has  given  us 
what  we  lacked  before— American  gym- 
tics  and  a  general  Interest  in  national 
sports. 

"Bowdoin  College  was  one  of  the  first 
institutions  to  put  physical  training  on  an 
ual  footing  with  its  other  work.  Courses 
In  physical  training  bring  the  same  credit 
In  rank  as  courses  in  Latin  or  Greek. 
1  There  is  no  claim  that  our  plan  is  ideal. 
It  is.  however,  measurably  successful.  It 
brings  interest  in  physical  training  to  the 
mass  of  students.  It  brings  the  whole  col- 
lege to  the  gymnasium,  athletic  fields,  golf 
links  or  tennis  courts." 
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SATURDAY,    AUGUST    1,    1903 

The    Nursery    for    Blind    Babies 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

During   the    past   few   months    the   work 
which  the  Boston  Nursery  for  Blind  Babies 
is  doing   for  these   little   unfortunates   has 
grown  so  rapidly  that  the  small  resources  at 
its  command   are  nearly  exhausted.     Since 
the  first  of  June  seven  babies  between  the 
ages  of  ten  weeks  and  two  years,  and  all 
totally   blind,    have    been    admitted    to    the 
nursery,  making  the  number  now  cared  for 
nineteen.     The  last  two  arrivals  were  twin 
sisters,    two    years    old,    and   both    entirely 
blind.      They  are  very  frail  and  sickly,  and 
require   nearly  all   the    care   and   attention 
that  one  nurse  can  give.      The  expense  of 
maintaining  a  home  for  babies  is  necessarily 
large,   and  in  a  home  where   the  majority 
of  t'he  babies  are  more  or  less  invalids  re- 
quiring expensive  foods  and  medicines  the 
bills  run  up  to  a  startling  figure  in  an  in- 
credibly short  time.    Beside  nineteen  babies, 
there  are  seven  adults  in  the  family,  a  su- 
perintendent,  four  nurses,  and  two  domes- 
tics.     If  tbe  funds  would  permit  it,  another 
nurse  and  another  domestic  could  easily  be 
kept  busy.      In  spite  of  the  strictest  econ- 
omy,  the  current  expenses   amount   to  be- 
tween three  hundred  and  three  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  a  month,  rent  included.  There 
is  now  on  hand  in  the  treasury  only  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  not  a  suffi- 
cient amount  to  meet  the  bills  which  will 
come  in  the  first  of  August. 

As  above  stated,  the  work  of  the  nur- 
sery is  raafrdly  growing,  and  in  order  to  meet 
the  demarfds  made  upon  us,  we  must  have 
more  money.  The  work  has  many  kind 
friends  to  whom  it  is  indebted  for  its  main- 
tenance so  far,  but  as  it  grows  larger  we 
hope  and  believe  that  its  friends  and  sup- 
porters will  grow  in  proportion  to  its  needs. 
"Every  little  belps"  and  small  contributions 
will    be   very   acceptable    as    well   as    large 

ones. 

The  treasurer  for  the  nursery  is  Miss  Isa- 
bel Greeley  of  175  Winthrop  Road,  Brook- 
line,  and  she  will  gratefully  and  promptly 
acknowledge  all  contributions  sent  to  her. 

ALLEGED    CURE     OF     BLINDNESS. 

i 

**  Express  **   Correspondent. 

New  York,  Sunday,  Ang.  23. 

New  York  scientists  have  accomplished 
what  they  claim  is  a  positive  cure  of  blind- 
ness. A  little  three-year-old  girl,  named 
Lillio  Spitznadel,  who  has  been  blin.d  from 
birth,  has  been  treated  with  radium  and  the 
Rontgeo  rays,  and  is  now  recovering  bev 
sight. 

Eadium  was  applied  to  her  forehaad,  and 
to  the  base  of  her  brain  on  her  head,  while 
at  the  same  time  a  Rontgen  fhxoroscope  was 
placed  before  her  eyes.  The  girl  was  after- 
wards able  to  distinguish  lights  and  large 
moving  objects.  It  is  not  believed  another 
application  will  be  necessary,  but  if  so  it  will 
shortly  be  undertaken. 


There  is  a  larger  percentage  of  Blind  people  in 
Russia  than  in  any  other  European  country.  Two 
out  of  every  1,000  of  her  population  are  sightless. 
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Much  to  the  disappointment  of  the 
pupils  of  the  different  schools  and  of 
those  who  used  the  schoolyard  as  a 
playground  since  the  hot  weather  began, 
the  vacation  school  at  the  Hancock 
building  on  Parmenter  st,  North  End, 
closes  today.  The  attendance  at  the 
school  Vias  been  over  50  percent  greater 
than  last  year,  and  the  master,  Benja- 
min J.  Hinds,  has  introduced  several 
new  and  useful  lines  of  instruction. 

The  average  attendance  at  the  school 
has  bo-sn  867,  and  in  the  playground  600. 
In  the  schools  the  children  chose  their 
own  subjects  for  instruction,  and  where 
tho  several  from  one  family  the 

were  divided  among  th< 
i   might  learn   a  dif- 
ferent branch,  and  al    home  they  might 
exchange       th<  ir     knowledge     a 
family   be   bene  H  r  ext 

Cool  lug,    millinery,     plain    and     farrcy 
sewing,    chair    caning,    sloyd    work 
basket      making      were      the      principal 
but    tlv     younger  child- 
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might 
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fancy 
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taught  to  cut  out  paper  forms,  make 
DOX,  lanterns  and  other  similar 

work  that  would  train  the  eye  ami  the 
hand  and  direct  the  mind.  The  teachers 
In  all  the  courses  were  all  selected  for 
their  practical  competency. 

Among  the  pieces  of  work  done  by 
the  children  this  year  were  seme  speci- 
men work  that  will  be  sent  to  the 
school  committee  for  exhibition  pur- 
poses and  a  handsome  basket  will  be 
sent  to  Principal  I,ouis  Dutton  of  the 
lcock  school,  who  was  Instrumental 
in' the  original  starting  of  the  vacation 
schools  in  the  district,  and  last  year 
gave  his  vacation  to  them. 

Mr  lmtton  has  been  111  for  some 
months,  and  was  stricken  at  his  work 
in  the  school.  He  knows  and  Is  known 
to  every  individual  scholar  in  the  girls 
,ol.  and  the  maker  of  the  present 
out  her  whole  heart  into  her  work.  In 
her  desire  to  do  something;  worthy  of 
the  man  she  did  not  refuse  suggestions 
from  others. 

While  all  the  rooms  are  interesting 
and  the  work  of  the  children  is  worthy 
of  nnusc  perhaos  the  ordinary  visum 
to  t„c  scr  *1  would  be  more  tsfken  with 
lh,  b>l.k,t  making,  the  P-^ieal  mow- 
ing rooms,  the  millinery  room,  and  tlu 
chair  caning  then   with  the  others. 

In  the  basket  makWS  rpoma  are  two 
H  id r  r  worth v  of  speciaJ  mention.  One 
--bUle   blind   -,;-/— atnS 

!  —-"one  S^^S^SJS 

s:%:;::;fchu:rorir,y:^;isb1ind 

;  del  marten     for     the     ■ ^f  admitted 

i  platft.  and  he  wasp"^  the 

|  t0  th,  summer  school  this  year. 

fairly     complicated     design     in     a    day. 

Save'taTen^  ^t°mtere*t  In  him  and 

in£  MarvK  Bibby  and  her  assistant 
JfSJ  Campbell,  have  devoted 
SeTr  time  in  this  room  to  instructing 
in    practical    work,    and    among    other 

things  have  taught  some  of  the  older 
children  to  make  straw  hats  of  a  sort 
of  soft  straw  called  waffina.  The  most 
proficient  in  the  school  was  Gertrude 
Gall.  15  years  of  age,  who  is  a  pupil,  of 
the  ninth  grade  of  the  winter  school. 
Gertrude  has  made  hats  for  her  friends, 
and  was  finishing  yesterday  for  herself 
one  that  would  easily  have  sold  in  a 
fashionable  millinery  store  for  several 
dollars. 

Miss  Annie  >'.'iland  has  the  children 
bring  the  broken  cane  chairs  from  their 
own  homes  to  reseat,  and  put  in  new 
backs.  Miss  Florence  I.  Waitt,  in  the 
sewing  room,  has  taught  her  girls  to 
make  Dlain  and  ornamental  articles  for 
wear,  such  as  aprons,  dresses  and  arti- 
cles of  underwear.  She  had  170  pieces 
on  exhibition  yesterday.  Miss  Matilda 
Bibby's  girls  learned  embroidery  and 
the  making  of  sampler*,  tray  cloths, 
(lollies  and  other  articles  ornamental 
and  useful  for  the  household. 

Miss  Annie  Curry's  class  learned  mil- 
linery by  trimming  hats  with  paper 
flowers  and  ribbons,  and  artistic  work 
in  fancy  baskets  of  paper.  Miss  Sarah 
M.  Aldrich  directed  the  work  of  the 
sloyd  class,  and  Miss  Annie  Gray 
taught  practical  cooking  to  the  children 
of  the  cooking  class.  The  smaller  chil- 
dren were  amused  and  instructed  in 
paper  cutting  by  Miss  E,  L.  Mitchell, 
and  the  little  ones  in  the  play  yard  were 
attended  to  by  Miss  Kate  McMurray 
end  her  assis'ants. 


Date 


Omit  Morehouse  accompanied  his 
dai^hfe),  Mrs.  C.  L.  Bentley  to  Buffa- 
lo Thursda3r  morning.  She  will  there 
have  her  eyes  examined.  Mrs.  Bent- 
ley    has   been  tot_aJJj^ibttUaL.about  a 

year. 
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Date ^ 


Masonville's  Oldest  Resident. 
p.e  oldest  resident  of  Masonville, 
js  Pamelia  Randall.  Miss  Ran- 
_  is  ninety-two  years  of  age  and 
infiii  1 1 1  Iji  iln  ii'i  lil mil  lmt  other- 
wise she  is  well  physically  and  men- 
;ally,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  ap- 
proached so  near  to  the  century  line. 
She  is  vivacious  and  happy  and  con- 
.ented,  her  defective  eyesight  not  hav- 
ng  affected  her  naturally  cheeriui 
lisposition.  ■  She  is  a  very  interesting 
tnd  companionable  old  lady  and  her 
•eminiscences  of  other  days  are  very 
jntertaining. 


OPENED,, SCHOOL    FOR    BLIND 

Miss  Alice  B.  Fellows  Establishes  a  New 

Private  Institution. 

A  high  grade  private  school  for  the 
totally  or  partially  blind,  or  those  whose 
vision  is  so  defective  as  to  make  education 
by  the  ordinary  methods  impossible,  has 
been  established  in  Milwaukee  and  is  under 
the  supervision  of  Alice  Burnha'm  F'ellows, 
who  until  recently  *C£upled  a  position  as 
teacher  fn  one  of  tTOShigjii  schools  of  this 
city.  Miss  Fellows  wjsjfor  a  number  of 
years  an  instructress  TO  one  of  the  state 
institutions  for.  the  blind,  and  this  experi- 
ence, together  with  her  well  known  ability 
ajjj&wteachek'  in  the  high  schools,  should 
ecially  qualify  her  to  superintend  a 
school  of  this  class.  The  school  is  beauti- 
fully located  near  Lake  park,  and  parents, 
in  sending  their  children,  may  feel  assured 
that  they  will  receive  the  best  of  care,  as 
their  comfort  and  well  being  will  be  looked 
after  by  a  resident  physician  and  graduate 
nurse,  who  will  be  in  constant  attendance. 
The  consulting  staff  includes  some  of  the 
best  scientists  in  Milwaukee  and  Chicago, 
and  the  teachers  in  charge  of  the  various 
departments  have  been  selected  with  a  due  I 
regard  for  their  individual  fitness  for  the  I 
work  assigned  them. 


Date 


a 


7f*"1)'T 


Harry  Kelly,  a  blind  youth  of  Baby- 
lon, stole  away  from  home  aud.traveled 
to  Jamaica  alone  recently  to  visit  his 
sister. 


Blind  Man  Who  Has  Earned     h 
$80,000  Through  Education. 

Dr.  Campbell,  Principal  of  Royal  Normal  Col- 
lege for  the  Blind,  London,  Tells  of  Methods 
Employed  in  Teaching  the  Adult  Blind. 


Dr.  F.  J.  Campbell,  principal  of  the 
Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind  in 
London,  gave  an  interesting  informal 
talk  yesterday  afternoon  at  the  Women's 
Industrial  rooms  on  Boylston  street. 
His  visit  to  Boston  was  at  the  invita- 
tion of  the  Massachusetts  Association 
for  Promoting  the  Interests  of  the  Adult 
Blind.  In  his  talk  Dr.  Campbell,  who  is 
himself  blind,  discussed  the  methods 
employed  by  the  English  school  for  the 
instruction  of  the  adult  blind. 

The  object  of  the  Royal  Normal  Col- 
lege is  not  so  much  to  instruct  the  blind 
children  as  to  prepare  people  afflicted 
in  the  later  years  of  life  for  earning  an 
independent  living.  Piano  tuning,  type- 
writing, sloyd  carpentry,  etc.,  are  taught 
tree  ot  charge  to  those  applying  for 
instruction.  Pupils  showing  special  apt- 
itude in  music  and  other  arts  not  thor- 
oughly taught  at  the  school  are  recom- 
mended to  other  institutions. 

One    man,    said    Dr.    Campbell,    after 


finishing  a  course  at  the  school,  landed 
in  Montreal  with  only  $1  in  his  pocket. 
So  successfully  was  he  able  to  apply 
the  instruction  gained  in  the  institution 
that  today  he  is  reputed  worth  ?80,000. 
Dr.  Campbell  maintained  that  the  great 
secret  of  making  the  blind  man  happy 
is  to  give  him  practical  employment. 
The  difference  between  American  and 
English  institutions  for  the  blind  is  that 
American  schools  seem  only  to  provide 
for  those  born  blind,  while  the  British 
seek  to  make  their  blind  self-support- 
ing. Dr.  Campbell  will  return  to  Eng- 
land next  Tuesday. 

The  meeting  yesterday  afternoon  was 
the  first  in  a  series  to  be  given  by  the 
newly  formed  Massachusetts  associa- 
tion. It  is  hoped  by  the  association  that 
;m  employment  bureau  may  be  located 
In  Boston  which  shall  find  employment 
for  adult  blind  people  who  know  a  trade 
Vr  can  be  of  service.  No  attempt  will 
>e  made  at  present  by  the  association 
'°  f  ClLtra?euS;.  although  it  is  hoped 
For' 'the'  aouif  onndh  an  'ndUStrial  SCh°C- 
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WOLVERHAMPTON  BUND 
WORKERS    AND     THEIR     PAY- 


ANOTHER  MEETING. 


MORE  CRITICISMS    OF    THE    BLIND 
INSTITUTION. 


Another  meeting  of  blind  people  of  Wol- 
verhampton was  on  Sunday  afternoon 
held  on  the  wholesale  market,  in  con- 
ueection  with  the  movement  started  a 
fortnight  ago  for  establishing  a  local  branch 
of  the  National  League  for  the  Blind,  an  in- 
dustrial organisation  whose  claims  M'r  G. 
Bat  Hey  advocated  at  the  fust  meeting  a 
fortnight  ago.  He  then  also  indulged  in 
criticisms  with  regard  to  the  rate  of 
pay,  etc.,  at  the  Wolverhampton  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  which  have  since  evoked  some 
correspondence  in  our  columns.  The  number 
of  blind  persons  present  on  Sunday  would  be 
about  twelve  or  fifteen,  and,  in  addition,  a 
considerable  crowd  gathered  round  when  the 
speaking  commenced.  Councillor  William 
Feliows  took  the  chair,  by  invitation,  and  Mr 
Ben  Parse,  of  Manchester,  who  is  blind,  and 
holds  the  position  of  Organising  President  of 
the  National  League  for  the  Blind,  attended  to 
iddress  the  meeting. 

The  CHAIRMAN  briefly  opened  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

Mr    O.    BOTTLEY    (Wolverhampton)    then 
spoke.     He   said   he    had     remarked     at     the 
former  meeting  that      the      average      weekly 
wage    of  the  blind  in  this  country  was  7s.  Id., 
ind  of  the  people  engaged  at     the    Wolver- 
hampton   Institution  for  the  Blind   between 
Ts.    and  8s.    per    week    ("Shame")— and   that 
there   were    married    men    working   there   for 
less  than    7s.  per    week.    His    statement  had 
caused  some  correspondence  in  the  Press,  and 
he  had  been  asked  to  contradict  what  he  had 
said,     but     he      was      there     that      day      to 
prove   his  words   to   be    true.       (Hear,    hear.) 
Wha.t  he  had  said  about  German  made  goods 
being  displayed  in  the  windows  of  the  insti- 
tution      had       not       been       denied.         They 
rtrere      there      to-day,       and       people        who 
purchased       them      possibly      believed     that 
they         were        made       by         the         blind. 
'"Shame.")    He  denied  that  they  were  made 
by   the    blind.       The    speaker   then    read    the 
letter  signed  by  the  Rev.  R.  B.  Forrester,  and 
Mr  Lawley  T.   Smith,  as  published  on  behalf 
of  the  Blind  Institute,  in  the  "Midland  Even- 
ing News."    It  stated  that  "the  amount  paid 
to  married  men  averaged   14s.  2d.    per  week, 
and  to    the  young    unmarried  men   and   boys 
more  or  less  qualified  8s.  Id.  per  week."  That, 
he   (Mr   Bot.tley)      emphatically      denied.    (A 
Voice:    "It  is  quite  true.")    They  did  not  re- 
ceive that   rate.      (The    Voice:     "Tee     they 
do.")       Amid     some  little   interruption,   the 
CHAIRMAN   said  that  anybody    who  wished 
to  speak  would  have  an  opportunity  of  doing 
eo   later  on-      Mr  BOTTLEY,  resuming,   said 
hie   answer  to  the  statements  made  was   the 
annual   report  of  the  Wolverhampton  Society 
for  the  Blind.     According  to  that,  there  were 
at    the  institution    three  married   men,    and 
the  ages  of  single  men  classified  were  44,  32, 
44,  36,  31,  24,  30,  21,  20,  22,  15,  20  and  16  years. 
There   was   not    much    of    "Young   men   and 
boys"  about  them.    (Hear  hear.)    There 
16   men  classified  and  four  women,  making    i 
total  of  20,  when  the  report  on  last  year's  word- 
ing was  issued.    The  general  current  account 
stated    that    the    amount    paid    in    wages    to 
the  workpeople  was  £352  Is.   7d.     An  average 
of  7s.  per  week  for  the  20  people  would  come 
to     8364,    and    the   average    for   them,   taking 
£352   la.    7d.    as   the    total    paid,   was   but  6e. 
9  3  ">d.  per  week.    Supposing  there  were  three 
married  men  receiving  on  an  average  14s.  2d. 
per  wrM>k.  their  wages  would  absorb  £110  15s. 
of  the  total  amount.    Then,  as  to  the  Endow- 
ment    Furd,     ho     had     been      requested    by 
members  of  the  Town  Council  and  gentle 
3Utside    to    let    this    out.       According    bo   the 
balance-sheei    which   he   now  held,  there  were 
legacies  amounting  to  .£745  left    for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  blind,  but   the  blind  had  not  had   a 
penny    of    it.       The     Horsman      Endowment 
Fund,  amounting  to  £360,  came  from  a  legacy 
left  by  the  lute  Philip  Horsman.     Then  there 
was      accumulated     interest,     interest     from 


etc.,  the  total  of  the  two  endowment 
funds'  being  £1,153  2s.  5d.  All  that  had  been 
jHven  the  blind  out  of  these  legacies  was  the 
paltry  sum  of  £8  7s.  6d.  ("Shame.")  If 
they  could  afford  to  buy  stocks  they  could 
afford  to  help  the  blind.  (At  this  point  one 
of  the  audience  asked  if  legacies  left  in 
trust  had  not,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  to  be 
invested?)  Mr  Bottley:  Supposing  they  are 
to  be  invested,  I  think  the  trustees  are  en- 
titled to  pay  out  the  interest,  which  (hey 
have  not  done.  (Hear,  hear,  and  app'ause.) 
Proceeding  to  deal  with  the  condition  of  the 
blind  generally,  he  said  that  there  were  two 
million  pounds  left  for  the  benefit  of  the 
blind  in  this  country,  and  there  were 
pension  funds  established,  but  the  rules  > 
attaching  to  them  were  so  hard  that  nine- 
tenths  of  the  blind  could  not  obtain  1he 
pensions. 

The      next     speaker     was       Mr      HARRY 
SUTTON,  a  blind  man.  who.  on  being  called  j 
upon,  declared  that   it  was  the  question  of   a] 
challenge   between    himself     and    the    Blind 
Inetitute.    He  handed  the  Chairman  a  letter, 
which    Councillor    Fellows,    at    his    request, 
read,    and   which    contained    the   following: 
"After  15  years'  service  at  a  charitable  ireti- 
tution,  I  was  discharged  because  I  would  i.ot 
work    under   price."    The    copy    of    a   notice 
dated  June,  1898,  was   attached.    Mr  Sutton, 
proceeding,  said  he  had  sung  and  spoken  for 
the    Blind     Institute,    and    done   everything 
possible   to  make   it   a   success;    he    had    no 
iesiro   to  do    it  harm,    and   would  work    to- 
morrow  if    they   would   give  him   a    chance, 
but   he  had    become  almost    a  beggar.       He  | 
struck  because  he  would  not  work  for  a  half- 1 
penny  less   than  had   been  paid  for  one  kind  | 
of  work,  and  he  had  suffered  boycotting,  and  ji 
while  it  was  known  that    he  was    practically  ' 
a  beggar  work  had  been  6ent  to  cited  per  pie  ] 
and    he    was   left    to   walk    about     penniless,  j 
He  went  on  to  say  that  the  letter  which  was  | 
published  in  the  "Midland    Evening  News,"  i 
a  few   days  ago.    was  entirely   hie   ■■•vn,  ai.d  I 
was    not  dictated    by    any    person    ur     any  j 
Trades  Council.    He  challenged  the  Institute  : 
I  to  prove  that  they  paid  Hs.  2d.  uud  8s.  Id.  | 
per  week  rates  of  wages,  and  said   the  editor 
of   the  "Midland   Evening  News"   was    good 
enough       to        publish       his       letter — (hear, 
hear)— -but      when     he     (Mr     Sutton)     went 
to   the   Institute,   on   Thursday    morning,    to 
buy  a  little  material   to  work   upon,   he  was 
asked   his  name,  and  upon  replying  "Harry 
Sutton,"    he    was    told    "that    he    could    not 
have  anything  more  from  that  ground — (loud 
cries  of  "Shame")— and  it  was  added:   "The 
committee    has    decided   that   they    will    rot 
supply    you   with  any    more  stuff;    you    are 
not    supposed    to   come   on   the  ground    any 
more."      He    had    been    boycotted     from    a 
charitable     institution     of     Wolverhampton. 
Tjoud  cries  of  "Shame")    Working-men  paid 
£40  a  year  to  the  Blind  Institution,   but  all 
that   the   blind    had    out   of    it   they    had   to 
see.    (Laughter.) 

Mr  BEN  PURSE  (organising  president  of 
the  National  League  for  the  Blind)  then  gave 
an  address,  dealing,  in  a  very  lucid  and 
effective  speech,  with  ihe  condition  of  the 
blind  generally  in  the  country.  It  was,  he 
said,  recognised  that  if  anything  of  a  tangible 
or  effective  character  was  to  be  done  on 
behalf  of  the  blind  people,  they  themselves 
must  combine  for  the  purpose  of  doing  it. 
(Applause.)  The  Royal  Commission  which 
some  years  ago  investigated  their  condition 
6tated  that,  taking  the  average  worker 
throughout  the  country,  his  wages  v  ere  only 
about  7s.  Id.  per  week.  He  should  be  within 
the  mark  if  he  said  that  at  present  it  could 
not  be  shown  that  the  wages  were  more  than 
10s.  per  week.  It  was  a  horrifying  and 
startling  state  of  affairs  to  read  from  the 
report  of  this  (the  Wolverhampton)  institu- 
tion that  the  average  wages  were  so 
miserably  inadequate.  He  was  not  present 
to  vilify  the  institution;  he  only 
wished  that  its  development  and  ex- 
pa  ,isiou  had  been  on  sound  lines — (hear,  hear) 
— and  that  those  who  were  labouring  there 
could  receive  better  enumeration  for  their 
labour.  That  was  his  object  in  coming  here — 
to  ask  the  people  of  Wolverhampton  to 
assist  in  bringing  about  combination  among 
the  men,  in  order  that  they  might  determine 
the  rate  of  wages  which  they  received, 
iplauae.)  Speaking  generally,  he  said 
the  cardinal  objection  to  the  present 
charitable  system  was  that  it  did  not  reach 
the  claSS  for  whom  it  was  intended,  and  that 
too  large  a  proportion  of  the  interest  derived 
rested  wealth  went  to  tho  pe' 
■  i 
those  for  whom  it  was  intended.    (Applause.) 


He  had    a  case    in   point  at  Wolverhampton. 
He   did    not  suppose  that   the    wages  of    the 
officials  here  were  particularly  high  ;    he   had 
not  sufficient   knowledge  of  them,  but  where 
the  sum    of  £250  was  spent   in  salaries   and 
only      £350      in      wages,       there      was,      as 
Hamlet       said,        "Something        rotten       in 
the       state       of        Denmark."       (Applause.) 
Tins    was   not    peculiar    to    Wolverhampton. 
In  almost  every  "centre  which  he  (the  speaker) 
visited  he   found   that    there   was  by  far  too 
much    officialism    in    connection    with     these 
concerns.       There     was     £1,500,000    invested 
wealth    bequeathed    for    the     relief     of     the 
blind,      and      administered      by      about      156 
institutions     and     pension     societies.       This 
money    invested   yielded    about    £60,000,  and 
from     voluntary  *  subscriptions      there      was 
annually  derived  about    £70,000.     This    made 
a    total    of     £130,000,   but    the     calling     into 
existence    of    pension    societies,     etc.,    to    ad- 
minister      the      fund,       necessarily       n 
the  employment  of  a  large  army  of  "' 
to  disburse  the  money,  with  the  result  that 
needy  cases  either  received  nothing,  or  there 
was    so    little    to    give    it    was    hardly    worth 
having.     The    charities   and  trusts   were    sur- 
rounded by  so  many  anomalies  thai  the  needy 
cases    could    not    comply    with    their    absurd 
conditions.    Iu    one  case  the  blind  son  of  a 
common   labouring-man   was  not   entitled    to 
assistance;   another  was  that  anyone  who  had 
pushed  a  handcart  as  a  common  hawker  was 
not  entitled;    and"  if  a  blind  person  had   at 
anv    time    been    the    recipient   of   Poor-Law 
relief  he  was  not  entitled  to  relief  or  access 
to  the  charity.     ("Shame.")    He  argued   thai 
opportunities    should   be   given   the   blind   or 
doing    useful   work   for   the   community,    and 
that    thev    should    receive   proper    remunera- 
tion   for  their   labour.      (Applause.)      There 
were   about   5,000   blind    in    our   workhouses, 
5,000       fn        receipt       of      out-door      relief, 
and     7  200     who     were     compelled     to      live 
a       life        of       vagrancy.        These       figures 
proved  the   necessity   for  a  more    comprehen- 
sive system  than  could  emanate  from  volun- 
tary  aid.     He   contended    that  the  Slate   was 
the  responsible   body,  and  that  it  should   at- 
tempt in  some  way  or  other  to  cater  for  a  re 
form.    The   league    believed   too      that   it    m 
every   large  industrial   centre  the  municipali- 
ties "took   the  matter  up  as  had  been  done  in 
some  places,  substantial    results  would  accrue 
from  investigation  such  as  would  make  it  im- 
perative for  something  to  be  done.    Voluntary 
9ffort   was  not  sufficient,    even  at  its  best,  to 
cater    in  an  adequate  manner  for   the  blind. 
Again,  under  the  present  system,  the  money 
sp'ent  on    the  education  of     the     blind      wa8( 
practically   wasted,    unless     the    Legislature 
was   prepared      to      enact     that     permanent 
remunerative    employment    was   provided,    in 
order  that    the  blind    might     sustain     them- 
selves  by   the  education  they    had     received. 
(Applause.)    He   was   not   there    to     stir      up 
strife  and  enmity,  but,  if  the  local  institution 
had  not  adequate  resources  at  its  disposal  to 
enable   it  to  pay    better  wages  to   the     work- 
people, it  was  the  duty  of  the  committee  of 
the  institution    to  appeal  to   the  public    for 
such   assistance  as  would  enable  them   to  do 
so.      It     was     not     Christian-like-^and      ho 
supposed     these    people    were    Christians — to 
keep  men  and   women  toiling  50  or  54  hours 
per  week  for  a  paltry  pittance  of  8s.  or  9s.    In, 
conclusion,  he  asked  those  present  to  support 
the  local    branch  of    the  National    League  to 
be  formed  at  Wolverhampton. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (who  was  met  with  cries 
of  "Good  old  St.  Matthew's  Ward")  said  that 
!  without  assuming  any  responsibility  he  was 
j  bound  to  say  that  the  charges  made  that 
I  day  about  the  local  institution  were  very 
j  grave,  and,  such  as  they  could  not  rest  under. 
The  statements  made  must  be  disproved ; 
otherwise,  a  very  serious  condition  of  ttrngs 
would  undoubtedly  arise  in  connection 
therewith.  (Applause.)  When  people  con- 
sidered the  conditions  under  which  the  blind 
generally  l'ved,  they  would  'be  really 
astounded  at  the  suppressed  suffering  which 
existed  in  Wolverhampton  and  elsewhere.  If 
that  meeting  did  nothing  more  than  arouse 
a  spirit  of  sympathy  with,  and  interest  in.  the 
condition  of  the  blind,  it  would  not  have  been 
called,    in    vain.    (Applause.) 


WOLVERHAMPTON 
INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND- 


A  VISIT  TO  THE  BLIND  INSTITUTE. 


The  Wolverhampton  Institution  for  Ihe 
Blind  has  been  subjected  to  so  much  criticism 
at  two  meetings  fin  connection  with  the 
National  League  for  the  Blind  that  out  of 
fairness  to  (he  other  side,  a  representative  of 
the  "Midland  Evening  News"  visikvl  the 
Institute  in  Victoria  Street,  c-n  Tuesday  after. 
nocn,  to  make  inquiries.  Every  courtesy  was 
shown  linn  by  the  manager,  and  ho  was  al- 
lowed to  look  into  tho  wages  books,  and  have 
a  chat  with  one  of  tho  workmen,  and  could 
|have  talked  with  others  if  he  had  chosen  to 
do  so. 

On  walking  round  the  piemib-c-s,  the  re- 
porter was  particularly  struck  with  t.he  clean- 
liness and  neatness  that  prevailed  every- 
!  where.  Tho  front  portion  of  the  premises 
wa*  "once  the  residence  of  the  Perry-Herrick 
•family,  and  there  is  still  a  fine  old  oak  stair- 
case, aud  F-cveral  oak  floors  to  be  seen.  The 
front  portion  of  the  premises  is  used  as  the 
shop,  then  .come  a  number  of  storerooms, 
large  and  small,  and  behind  them  is  the  work- 
shop in  which  blind  men  are  engaged  in 
basket  making,  and  mat  making. 

The  bulk  of  the  baskets  sold,  the  manager 
explained,  are  made  on  the  premises,  and 
I  whatever  else  is  sold  in  the  shop  is  mostly 
English  made.  The  value  of  German  goods 
that  are  bought  and  sold  does  not  run  to 
£8  per  month.  Tho  reason  why  fancy 
baskets,  chairs,  brushes,  etc.,  are  sold  to- 
gether with  the  solid  and  substantial  baskets 
and  ina.s  made  by  the  blind  men,  is  so  that: 
customers  who  visit  the  shop  can  obtain 
what  they  ask  for  in  the  shape  of  fancy 
goods,  whilst  ^  they  purchase  at  the  same 
time  a  lady's  dress  basket  or  a  mat  made  on 
the  premise*.  Tho  manager  pointed  out 
several  strong  baskets  made  on  the  premises, 
and  explained  that  they  had  to  be  sold  at 
a  loss,  and  the  Institute  had  to  make  up 
the  loss  by  the  profit  on  other  articles. 

After  a  look  at  the  shop  and  a  portion  of 
the  stock,  a  visit  was  made  to  the  workshop, 
where  the  blind  men  were  at  work.     All  were 
(making    baskets   except  one,    who  was   busy 
j  mat-making.    It   is    an   interesting,   yet  sad, 
.spectacle,  to  see  these  sightless  men  at  their 
but    they    are    amid    clean    and   com- 
ortable  surroundings,    and    all,    apparently, 
.re  deeply  interested  in  their  labour.  Visitors 
o    the    Institute    are    always   welcomed,    and 
unong  the  visitors  on  Tuesday  afternoon  wag 
i    well-known    minister    in    the    town   and    a  i 
;raduate  of  Cambridge   University,   who  was  I 
having  a  turn  at  basket-making  himself,  and  ! 
teaching    his    two   sons,    who   are    on    their  j 
holidays,  how  the  work  is  done. 

The  question  of  the  wages  of  the  men  was  i 
inquired  into,  and  it  was  explained  that  ' 
every  report  which  was  issued  respecting 
wages  that  were  paid  had  to  include  periods 
at  which  workpeople  were  ill.  There  were 
Among  the  blind  people  men  who  were  capable 
and  others  who  were  not.  The  whole  of  the 
wages'  books  of  the  blind  men  working  at  the 
institution  were  handed  the  reporter,  and  he 
was  ablo  to  look  into  which  one  he  liked.  He 
opened  one.  ft  showed  that  last  week  a 
workman  was  paid  18s.  Gd.,  the  week  before 
that  ho  received  14s.  10d.,  and  the  week 
previous,  15s.  5d.  He  opened  a  second 
book,  and  saw  that  the  wages  during  three 
weeks  were  16s.,  lis.  4d.,  and  15s.  3d.  He 
then  took  a  book  from  the  middle  of  those  he 
held  in  his  hand,,  and  found  that  on  each  of 
the  las':  three  weeks  12s.  was  paid  to'  the 
workman. 

Previous  to  the  inspection  of  the  wages 
books,  the  manager  had  left,  and  the 
reporter  was  at  liberty  to  have  a  talk  with 
any  one  of  the  workmen.  He  entered  into 
conversation  with  a  very  intelligent  man, 
who  had  made  three-parts  of  a  basket.  The 
basket-maker  said  that  the  work  was  interest- 
ing to  him,  but,  of  course,  it  became 
monotonous.  The  wood  had  to  be  boiled 
before  it  could  be  bent  and  twisted,  and 
the  chief  danger  from  basket-making  was 
rheumatism  and  swelled  hands,  caused  by 
the  dampness  of  the  wood. 

"How  long  does  it  take  a  blind  man  to 
learn  basket-making?"  was  asked,  and  a 
reply  was  given  that  a  blind  man  could  learn 
to  make  a  common  or  rough  basket  in  six 
or  eight  months.  As  in  other  trades,  the 
workman  continued,  some  men  were  very 
expert,  and  othera  wore  not.  The  operative 
did  not  boast  of  his  own  work,  but  put  out 
his   hand   in  the  direction  of  a  fellow-work- 


man,     who     had     finished      two      excellent 
lady's  dress  baskets,   and    wafl  engaged    on   a 
third.     Them  was,  the  workman  added,  a  good 
deal    of    waste   and  spoilt   work    in   learning. 
When  he  started  years  ago,  and  learnt  basket 
I  making  ho  had  to  work  for  nothing,   but  he 
pointed  in   the  direction  of  a  youth,  who  was 
'learning,  and  said  that  tho  youth  was  not  only 
Mx-ing  taught,    hut    was  paid    a    trifle  weekly. 
Evidently  things   wore  better  now  than   Ihey 
used  to  be.     The  men   are  on  piecework,   and 
they    work   according    to   orders   that  aro   re- 
ceived, ^o  Unit,      they     am     not  continually 
making  the  same  kind  of  baskets.    Tho  worlc- 
'man  spoken  to  km  id  he  had  had  read  to  him 
[the   reports  of  the    meetings   and    the    corre- 
spondence.    The  statement  in  the  letter  of  the 
iter  and  Mr  Lawley  T:  Smith 
that  the  average  wages  paid  was  IK  2d.  per 
to  married  men  and  8s.  Id.  to  unman'  .1 
men  and  boya,  was  correct. 

Leaving  the  workshop,  a    visit  was   paid   to 

the  rooms,  wJ  large   stock  of  goods  are 

kept,  and  also  to  a  room     where     two    1 

women   were   engaged  re-caning    chairs.    Tho 

ry  was    also    vieited,  and    in    this  there 

are  a  number  of  books    in    the    Moon     and 

ill    type,  to   be   read  by     the     workpeople. 

hooks  include  several    of  the  latest    and 

popular    worl  it    was  interesting   that 

the  blind  people  are   able  to  read  with    their 

lingers  some   of     the     works    of  Miss     Ellen 

TbnrnevcToft  Fowler  (Mrs  A.   L.  Felkiu). 

The  manager  stated  that  nearly  all  who 
obtained  goods  from  the  institute  and  used 
tho  baskets  and  mats  made  there  again  be- 
came customers  at  the  institute,  when  they 
wanted  similar  articles.  The  institute,  how- 
ever, can  do  with  more  orders  and  more 
support,  and  then  there  will  be  increased 
|wage.^  for  the  workpeople.  The  institute 
guarantee  all  their  own  made  gooels. 
°  With  respect  to  the  case  of  Harry  Sutton, 
!who  was  one  of  the  speakers  at  the  meeting 
last  Sunday,  it  was  explained  that  on  one 
occasion,  when  the  men  were  short  of  work,  an 
order  for  baskets  at  a  reduced  price  was 
taken  from  a  local  merchant,  and  the  work 
was  given  out  in  favour  of 'the  men.  but  Mr 
Sutton  would  not  hear  the  full  explanation 
of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  order 
had  been  obtained. 
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ppeal  has  been  received  at  head- 
neSs  for  aid  for  an  aged  woman  who 
i&mG0P  and  blind  with  no  nearer  relative 
than  a  11UIJ1JU « ,  U11U  he  a  laboring  man. 
*She  woman  is  eighty-one  years  old.  As 
reference  the  name  of  a  physician  of  Cen- 
trevlile,  N.  J.,  is  given.  The  woman  is 
Mrs.  Mary  Rowland.  Her  address  is  box 
30    Flatbrookville,  Sussex  County,  N.  J. 


AUGUST    31,    1003. 

MIDLAND  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND  : 
TRIP  TO  THE   SEASIDE.— The  annual  outing  oi 
the    Midland   Institution    for   the    Blind   employees 

•A  pupils  took  plaice  on  Saturday  last,  when  some 
seventy   persons   in  all  J  c-tf  t-   Nottingham  by  the   8 
a.m.  train  from  tine  Victoria  Station  for  Sutton-on- 
Sea.        The    part"    was   cond inched    by    the    super- 
intendent, Mr.  H.  W.  P.  Pine,-  and  amongst  those 
«dso    present    were   Mies    Robinson,    Miss    HtbooWj 
Mia  Limb,  Mr.  W.  G.  Taylor,  Mr.  F.  Atkin,  Mr. 
Fountain,  Mr.   Bennett,  and  other  members  of  the 
staff,    and    Messrs.    Lainlbert,    Nicholls,    and    Wild, 
foremen    of    departments.        The   sun   was    shining 
brightly   as   the    train  left   Niailoingihaim,    and   most 
fortunately  for  suclh  a  party  beautiful  wealthier  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  day.     Ten  compartments  bad 
been  placed  at  its  disposal  by  the  railway  company, 
and  on  the  journey  down  a  supply  of  tobacco  waft 
distributed   to   the  men,    and    a     good    supply     of 
chocolate  and  sweets  to  the  girls  and  youths,  thus 
contributing    to    the     enjoyment    of     the     journey. 
Sutitaa  wias  reached  ait  about  10. 3C,  and  in  bright 
sunshine  and  health-giving  breezes  the  whole  party 
at  once  made  for  the  sands.     A  number  of  donkc-y»- 
and  poniiee  were  engaged,  and  soion  the  amusement 
of  riding  them,  amid  much  merriment,  was  in  full 
swing.     This   was   the  eleventh  year   in    succession' 
that  Mr.  Pine  had  conducted  his  charges  to  Sutltan- 
on-Sea,  isad  as  usual  a  capital  dinner  and  meait  tea- 
were    served  at   the   Bacchus   Hotel,    where  ample 
justaioe  wtas  done  to  the  good  things  provided  by 
Mr.  Dale,  the  proprietor. — After  dinner,  in  a  brief 
speech,    Mr.    Pine   congratulated  those    present   on 
again  meeting  for  a  happy  day  ait  the  seaside,  and 
aided  by  the   beautiful   weather   wthiclh  fortunately 
and  almost  invartaibly  had  attended  these  outings, 
he   hoped  everyone   would  spend   a  most  pileasamlb 
triune,  and  fihia/t  the  day  which  had  been  so  well  be- 
gun   would  be  as   grealt  a  success  as   in  previous 
years. — Mr.    Taylor,    in    responding,    expressed    on 
behalf    >f  the  party  the  thanks  of  everyone  to  Mr. 
Pine  aind  alll  those  who  had  assisted  him  in  pro- 
moting the  success  of  the  outing. — Rambles  on  the 
firm  sands  to  Tnusthorpe  and  M'albelthiorpe,  drives, 
donkey    and    pony    riding,    as    before     mentioned, 
paddling,   and  other  amusements  wane  the  order  of 
the  day,  but  'the  sea  beting  rather  rough  boating  and 
oarthring,  as  in  previous  yeans,  had  to  be  given  up. 
After  tea  minning  and  walking  races  on  the  sands 
Were  organised,   for  whiich  prizes  were  given,  these 
creating  much  fun  and   merriment.     The  members 
of  the  party  were  agaiin.  favoured  by  the  railway 
company  in   having  reserved   compartments  on  the 
haflf-day  train,  so  that  they  hlad  not  to  leave  Sutton 
until    8.5,    thus   giving  a   two    hours'    longer    day. 
Listening  to  the  coons'  concert  on  the  sands  brought 
the  evening  to  a  close,   and  the  party  journeyed  to 
tihe  tnarin  after  a.  mwt.    mioviaible  day. 


TRUTH.  [Sept.  3,  1903. 

There  has  been  some  agitation  at  Wolverhampton 
recently  in  reference  to  the  wages  of  the  workers  at  the 
local  Institution  for  the  Blind.  The  statements  made  by 
some  of  the  workers  and  their  friends  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  managers  of  the  institution  on  the  other,  seem 
to  be  totally  at  variance,  and  the  dispute  is  one  upon 
which  it  is  useless  to  express  an  opinion  without  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  facts  than  can  be  gained  from  the 
newspaper  reports  to  which  a  correspondent  has  drawn 
my  attention.  At  one  meeting  on  the  subject,  however, 
stress  was  laid  upon  a  point  of  general  interest  in  con- 
nection with  charities  for  the  blind — namely,  the  cost  of 
management.  It  was  asserted  that,  as  a  general  rule, 
a  very  excessive  proportion  of  the  income  derived  from 
investments  and  subscriptions  is  swallowed  up  in  official 
salaries  and  other  expenses  of  administration.  Judging 
from  cases  that  I  have  come  across  from  time  to  time, 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  this,  and  the  point  is 
certainly  one  into  which  contributors  to  charities  for 
the  blind  would  do  well  to  inquire. 
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MUSICIANS,  BUND  AND  GIFTED 

■  "^   ~ 

Four  Youths  and  One  Four- Year-Old  Boy,  Who  Have  Won  Fame  by  Their  Per. 
formances  on  Organ,  Violin  and  PIai,0— Wiiliem  Bailey,  Although  but  Nine- 
teen, May  Well  Be  Called  the  Am*  rican  Paganinl— Cecil  Gale,  Whose 
Baby  Fingers  Draw  Sweet  Music  From  the  Piano. 


The  old  saying  of  the  Italians,  that 
"when  God  closes  a  door  he  opens  a  win- 
dow," is  amply  verified  in  the  cases  of 
five  young  musicians  wioftshut  out  from 
the  world  of  light  and  «>lo£have  a  most 
wonderful  feeling  for  BmrdDT 

Stricken  with  blin^messy almost  from 
birth,  the  loss  of  sight  seems  actually 
small  compared  with  the  sense  which  has 
been  given  in  its  place,  a  sense  so  keenly 
developed  that  it  completely  eclipses 
many  so-called  masters  of  music  who  are 
In  full  possession  of  their  faculties. 

Not  only  has  the  piano  been  conquered 
by  the  sensitive  fingers  of  the  blind  mas- 
ters of  the  art,  but  the  organ  and  violin 
are  made  to  give  out  their  sweetest  notes 
in  response  to  a  touch  which  very  few 
normally  developed  people  in  the  wrold 
are  so  fortunate  as  to  possess. 

America  claims  four  of  the  phenome- 
nons  in  the  musical  world,  and  the  fifth 
is  a  young  Englishman  of  whom  his  coun- 
trymen are  justly  proud. 

The  young  master  of  the  violin  is  "Will- 
iam Bailey,  the  "American  Paganinl," 
and  his  wonderful  playing  is  well  known 
and  has  won  enthusiastic  applause  in  Eu- 
rope as  well  as  in  the  United  States. 

Philadelphia  is  the  home  of  Albert 
Dunn,  who  is  one  of  the  greatest  organ- 
ists in  that  city  of  celebrated  students  of 
the  organ,  and  though  he  has  not  ven- 
tured far  to  delight  people  with  his  talent, 


CECIL.  EMSL-EY  GALE. 
Four  Tears  Old  and  Blind,  but  a  Pianist. 

the  young  man's  praises  have  been  sound- 
ed far  over  the  world  of  music. 

Edward  Holmes  Sickles,  a  young  West- 
erner, is  endowed  not  only  with  a  master- 
ful understanding  of  the  pipe  organ,  but  a 
beautiful  bass  voice,  as  well,  and  in  both 
branches  his  music-loving  soul  has  helped 
him  to  accomplish  most  unusual  success. 

Tfrie  youngest  musician  of  the  group 
is  Cecil  Emsley  Galo,  'a.  four-year-old 
pianist,  whose  baby  fingers  were  early 
in  his  short  life  guided  to  the  piano 
key  board,  from  which  they  soon  learned 
to  draw  forth  sounds  of  such  marvelous 
beauty  and  correctness  that  his  hearers 
could  Bcracely  believe  it  possible  ho  was 
tbe  author  of  them. 

Though  but  1!)  ypars  of  age  and  stone 
blind  from  his  birth,  William  Worth 
Bailey  well  deserves  his  title  of  "Ameri- 
can Paganinl,"  for  the  celebrated  musi- 
cian,   Ovide   Musin,    voiced    public   senti- 


ment wnen  ne  saia:  l  do  not  believe 
there  is  another  violinist  living  like  Will- 
iam Bailey. 

"When  the  people  of  America  hear  him 
they  will  have  before  them  one  of  the 
greatest  artists  who  has  ever  lived,  and 
when  his  playing  has  been  heard  broad- 
cast through  his  own  land,  America  will 
realize  and  appreciate  that  she  has  pro- 
duced a  rare  genius.  As  his  master  I 
am  proud  of  him  and  doubly  happy  am  I 
that  he  is  an  American.  He  comes  from 

the  land  whose  people  have  honored  ma 
many   times." 

Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  the  birthplace  of  the 
boy,   was   the   first   place   to   be  favored ' 


JAMES  MENDEL, 
Who  Plays  One  Thousand  Difficult  Pieces. 


with  an  exhibition  of  his  wonderful  talent 
and  the  people  of  that  town  are  very 
proud  of  the  fact  that  their  fellow-towns- 
man is  the  only  American  musician  who 
has  received  membership  in  the  Legion  of 
Honor. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  facts  about 
the  young  Arkansas  genius  is  the  method 
by  which  he  was  instructed.  He  objected 
to  the  ordinary  methods  by  which  pupils 
are  taught,  and  gravely  informed  M. 
Musin  that  by  such  means  tone  was  sac- 
rificed to  technique. 

Though  but  a  child  of  12,  he  declared 
that  he  needed  no  other  instruction  than 
what  he  could  hear  when  sitting  in  the 
classroom  with  the  other  scholars.  He 
refused  to  accept  any  special  attention 
because    of    his    blindness,    yet    actually 

maintained   a   place    at   the   head   of   hla 

At  first  the  professors  believed  that 
Bailey,  like  "Blind  Tom,"  was  merely 
gifted  with  unusual  powers  of  mimicry. 
But  he  has  proved  that  he  is  possessed  of 
a  well-balanced  and  creative  brain. 


ALBERT  H.  DUNN. 

Who   is   Guided   in    Playing   by   His   Ear 

Alone. 
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SOCIETY   OF    BUND  TO    MEET, 

t ..^iatl>^^r    Hiffil.tr  Education   to 
Hold   Seventh  General  Convention. 

At  the  Illinofs  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind,  851  Marshall  boulevard,  the  Ameri- 
can Blind  People's  Higher  Education  and 
General  Improvement  association  will  hold 
Its  seventh  general  convention,  beginning 
to-day.  The  convention  will  last  for  three 
flays  and  is  expected  to  be  largely  attended. 
It  is  expected  that  visitors  ■tfill  attend  from 
nil  over  the  country  1 

The  programme  far  tjH  three  days  Is 
rarled.  There  will  hi  mjRic,  addresses  and 
papers  which  will  be\j>evoted  to  the  needs 
and  comforts'  of  the  blind.  One  paper 
Which  is  expeated  to  attract  general  at- 
tention will  be  r>ad  by  the  Rev.  I.  Aldebert 
Wilson  of  Hamlin,  Kas.  His  theme  will 
be  "Compulsory  Education  for  the  Blind." 
!The  reading  of  the  paper  will  be  followed 
by  an  open  discussion,  led  by  George  R. 
Parker.  There  will  also  be  official  reports 
made  of  the  society  and  its  work. 


From. 
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Seventh  Annual  Convention  of 
American  Association  of  the 
Sightless  Will  Agree  on  One 
"Finger    Print"    Method, 


Progress  in  the  iflAs  toAarmouize  the 
five  principal  system!  fcf  jrfnger  print"  for 
the  use  of  the  blind  wai^^portcd  yesterday 
at  the  opening,  slssion  of  the  convention  of 
the  American  jBJ|id  People's  Higher  Educa- 
tion and  GenwaMlrnprovoment  Association. 

Heretofore  n\  systematic  effort  has  been 
made  to  bring  this  about,  but  the  commis- 
sion appointed  by  this  association  is  com- 
posed of  leading  exponents  of  each  system. 
and  they  hold  out  the  prospect  that  in  a 
few  years  the  merits  or  all  systems  will  be 
combined.  Tula  will  make  It  much  easier, 
it  Is  conceded,  for  blind  students  to  con- 
tinue their  work  and  for  libraries  and  edu- 
cational insiitutions  to  furnish  material 
for  reading. 

Another  important  matter  considered  at 
the  opening  of  the  convention   whs  the  re- 


J 


port  of  K.   J     .No.nn  -^^^^tion'of 
lk  SJE^lfLiSaSfa  been  before 

Congress  foOT  years.         /,„„r(inti0n    of   this 

Tlu>   seventh    «eneral   conven turn    « 
organization    is    being    nel      •  '    )' '  M.irsh;lll 

ks.";";:;^:-1- ^ 

rcR  ion. 
_- 


COMMON  PRINT  FOR  BLIND 


Progressive    Plans  to   Harmonize 
the  Principal   Systems. 


Encouragement  That  Ere  Long  Merits 
of  All  Will  Be  Combined. 


Convention  of  the  Improvement 
Association  Hears  Report. 


Prospects   of    Bill  for  National  Aid  to 
Higher  Education  Considered. 


Progress  in  the  plan  tc  harmonize  the  five 

Principal  systems  of   "finger  print'"  for  the 

£  the  blind  was  reported  yesterday  at 


..^^^AmuLmmrsm\nher  Education 
General  Improvement  association. 
Heretofore   no   systematic  effort,  has  been 
made   to  bring  this  about,  but  the  commis- 
sion appointed   by   this   association   is  com- 
posed  of  leading  exponents  of  each  system 
and  they  hold  out  the  encouraging  prospect 
th-t  in  a  few  years  the  merits  of  all  systems 
will   be   combined.    This  will  make -it  much 
easier    it  is  conceded,  for  blind  students  to 
continue   their   work   and   for   libraries  and 
educational  institutions  to  furnish  material 
for  reading. 

Another  important  matter  considered  at 
the  opening  of  the  convention  was  the  re-  ( 
port  of  E.  J.  Nolan  on  the  progress  of  the 
bill  to  provide  for  the  higher  education  of  the 
blind.  This  measure  has  ,een  before  con- 
gress four  years.  It  seeks  a  national  appro- 
priation to  be  used  as  a  scholarship  fund  for 
the  higher  education  of  ambitious  blind  per- 
sons The  association,  which  is  behind  the 
bid  asks  the  appointment  of  a  national  com- 
mission to  select  persons  for  such  education 
in  the  best  colleges  of  the  country. 

Many  Professions  Represented. 
The  seventh  general  convention  of  the  or- 
ganization is  being  ne'.d  at  the  Illinois  indus- 
trial home  for  the  blind.  851  Marshall  boule- 
vard.    It  will  continue  until  tomorrow  after- 
noon.   At  the  opening  session  more  than  fifty 
members  were  present,  nearly  every  profes- 
sion being  represented  and  many  of  the  dele-  I 
sates  being   well-known  promoters    of    the  : 
\  ement  for  the  education  of  the  blind.  The  I 
officers  of  the  association  are: 

•Ambrose      M.      Shotwell.      Lansing, 


prevents  a  person  from  engaging  in  median-,, 
leal  and  other  activ<  U1  lire-  V 

well  as  In  intellectual  pursuits.  / 

"Our  bill   was  bly   reported  )>y/thc 

!ittee   on    education    at    th^  last 
[on,  but  at  the  time  when  we  m    ••<  i^f 
ecure  its  passage  we  enc6untered  opposi- 
tion from  the  instructors'  association,    tpey 
objected  to  having  a    national    commission 
,,  i  the  selection  of  candidates  for  schol- 
arships, Insisting  that  this  should  be  let: 
|0,   j     eie  .tton  In  each  state.    There  are  now 
about    forty   schools    for  preliminary  edu< 

of  the  blind,  but  few  of  these  students 
will  have  the  n-.eans  to  pontinue  their  studies 
without  national  aid." 

Outlines  of  Plan. 
The  plan  to  harmonize  the  various  systems 
of    tactile   print   was  explained  by  Ambrose 
Shotwell,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  associa- 
tion's commission  on  this  subject. 

"There  are  now,"  he  said,  "live  leading  sys- 
tems of  print  in  use  by  the  blind— the  Ameri- 
can and  the  European  braille,  the  New  York 
point,  the  Roman  line  type  and  the. William 
Moon  system.    Each  of  these  has  its  advan- 
tages and  each  has  a  large  following  among 
!    educated  blind  persons.    That  is  what  makes 
I   the  difficulty  in  trying  to  harmonize  them. 
"Most  persons  realize  the  advantages  that 
would  come  from  the  use  of  a  single  system, 
but  each  faction  wants  to  adhere  to  its  own. 
Our  commission  was  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  selecting  the  best  points  in  each  sys- 
tem.    If   this   were   done  and  the  educators 
and  publishers  for  the  blind  would  join  in  tho 
movemeril   the  work  of  educating  people  of 
this  class  would  be  simplified.    As  it  is  now 
many  good  books  are  printed  in  each  system, 
but  it  would  be  he'.pful  if  all  were  of  one  sys- 
tem." 

This   morning's  session   will*  begin    at    9 
o'clock. 


-C.    N.     Roberts,     Lamed. 
Hoar,     Tri- 


President 
Mich. 

Recording    secretary 
Kan. 

Corresponding   secretary— Fred  H 
mountain.  Mich. 

Treasurer— W.  J.  Logan.  Kansas  City.  Kan. 

Before  and  after  the  meeting  the  blind  dele- 
gates held  a  reception  and  several  who  were 
skilled    i  '     piano-playing     entertained     the 
others.     George  Gurlock  was  one  of  these. 
Charles  Peterson  sang  a  few  selections. 
Need  of  National  Aill. 
"H  id  k  not  been  for  the  opposition  of  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind    our  higher    education    bill    probably 
would  have  passed  at  the  last  session  of  con- 
gress,"   said    E.    J.    Nolan,  a  blind  attorney 
-.ed   known  in  Chicago.    "Our  organization 
■was  started  with  this  as  its  primary  object 
and    we   have   many   professional   men   and 
women   directing  their  energies  to  beeuring 
national  aid  for  our  movement. 

"We  are  urging  an  appropriation  of  $75,000 

to   start  the  work.    Such  assistance  is  now 

by  the  government  to  the  deaf  and  we 

believe  that  the  blind  are  more  deserving  of 

aid  becfioQP  th*»  loss  of  sisht  more  completely 


GATHERING  TO  AID  THE  BLIND 

National  Association  Meets  arid  Listens 
to    Presentation  of  Reports. 

Matters  of  general  interest  to  the  blind  and 
questions  pertaining  to  their  welfare  are 
being  considered  at  the  seventh  convention 
of  the  American  Blind  People's  Higher  Ed- 
ucation and  General  Improvement  Associa- 
tion, which  began  yesterday  at  the  Illinois 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  851  Marshall 
boulevard,  ana  which  is  to  continue  to-day 
and  to-morrow. 

One  hundred  persons  were  present  when 
the  address  of  welcome  was  delivered  by 
Louis  E.  Blume  of  Chicago,  the  response 
being  made  by  President  A.  H.  Shotwell,  Lan- 
sing. Mich.  The  reports  of  Secretary  Fred  H. 
Hoar*  Trlmountain,  Mich.,  and  of  the  treas- 
urer, Mrs.  W.  J.  Logan,  Kansas  City,  Kan., 
were  read,  while  a  report  also  was  made  by 
E.  J.  Nolan,  Chicago,  as  to  the  desired  $75,- 
000  appropriation  from  Congress  for  the 
higher  education  of  the  blind.  The  chances 
of  obtaining  this  sum  were  said  by  Mr.  Nolan 
to  be  good. 

President  Shotwell  reported  on  the  work  of 
the  tactile  print  commission,  which  seeks 
to  obtain  the  adoption  of  one  method  of  print 
for  the  blind  in  place  of  the  five  now  in  use. 

A  reception  was  held  last  night,  and  the 
remaining  days  of  the  convention  will  be  de- 
voted to  the  reading  and  discussion  of  papers 
on  subjects  of  importance  to  the  blind.  Del- 
egates are  in  attendance  from  many  of  the 
surrounding  states  and  from  points  in  Illi- 
nois outside  Chicago. 

James  O'Connor,  who  was  appointed  two 
weeks  ago  by  President  J.  D.  James  of  the 
Illinois  Industrial  Home  board  to  name  a 
committee  of  inquiry  into  the  administration 
of  the  home,  said  yesterday  that  two  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  would  be  E.  P.  Bick- 
nell  of  the  Associated  Bureau  of  Charities 
and  W.  L.  Roseboom,  a  prominent  broom 
corn  dealer,  as  an  expert  on  the  home's 
broom  factory.  Either  Miss  Julia  Lathrop 
or  Miss  Jane  Addams  of  Hull  House  will  also 
be  of  the  committee,  and  a  member  will  be 
drawn  from  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Assov 
ciation.  Mr.  O'Connor  added  that  the  work 
of  the  committee  would  probably  be  begun 
about  SeDt.  8. 


From. 
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WORKING  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


EDUCATION  AND    IMPROVEMENT 
ASSOCIATION  MEETS. 


Aims  to  Reduce  the  Five  Systems  of 
Finger  Print  to  One  and  to  Get  an 
Appropriation  from  Congress  for 
Scholarships — Sessions  Held  at  Illi- 
nois Indnstrial  Home  in  Marshall 
Boulevard Fifty  Members  In  At- 
tendance. 


One  system  of  "  finger  print  "  for  blind 
people  instead  of  five  is  an  object  sought  by 
the  American  Blind  People's  Higher  Educa- 
tion and  General  Improvement  association, 
which  began  its  convention  yesterday. 

Another  matter  considered  at  the  opening 
session  was  the  report  on  the  progress  of 
the  bill  before  congress  to  provide  for  the 
higher  education  of  the  blind.  This  meas- 
ure seeks  a  national  appropriation  to  be  used 
as  a  scholarship   fund. 

The  convention  is  being  held  at  the  Illinois 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  851  Marshall 
boulevard.  It  will  continue  until  tomorrow 
afternoon.  More  than  fifty  members  are 
present. 

Plan  to  Harmonize  Tactile  Print. 

The  plan  to  harmonize  the  systems  of  tac- 
tile print  was  explained  by  Ambrose  Shot- 
well,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  association's 
commission  on  this  subject. 

"  There  are  now,"  he  said,  "  five  leading 
systems-4he  American  and  the  European 
braille,  the  New  York  point,  the  Roman  line 
type,  and  the  William  Moon  system.  Each 
has  its  advantages  and  each  has'  a  large  fol- 
lowing among  educated  blind  persons.  That 
is  what  makes  the  difficulty  of  trying  to  har- 
monize them. 

"  Our  commission  was  appointed  for  the 
purpose  of  selecting  the  best  points  in  each 
system.  If  this  were  done  and  the  educators 
and  publishers  for  the  blind  would  join  in 
the  movement  the  work  of  educating  people 
of  this  class  would  be  simplified." 

Teachers  Fight  Education  Bill. 
I      "  Were    it    not    for  the   opposition  of  the 
(  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
J  Blind  our  higher   education     bill     probably 
would  have  passed  at  the  last  session  of  con- 
gress,"   said   E.   J.  Nolan,  a  blind  attorney. 
"  We  are  urging  an  appropriation  of  $75,000 
to.  start  the  work.     Such  assistance  is  now 
given  by  the  government  to  the  deaf.     Our 
bill   was   favorably  reported  by     the     house 
committee  on  education  at  the  last  session, 
but    at   the   time   when   we   needed   help   to 
secure   its   passage   we   encountered  opposi- 
tion from  the  instructors-'  association.    They 
objected  to   having  a  national    commission 
control  the  selection  of  candidates  for  schol- 
arships,   insisting  that   this   should   be   left 
to  local  selection  in  each  state." 


From. 
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BOOK&JEDR .BLIND  FAVORED 


FREE      LIBRARIES      ARE      URGED 


Educators,  in  Convention,  Discuss  the 

Means  of   Making   Life   Pleasant 

for  the  Sightless 


Discussion  of  circulating  libraries  and 
compulsory  education  of  the  blind  took  up 
the  time  of  the  delegates  at  this  morning's 
session  of  the  convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Blind  People's  Higher  Education  anc 
General  Improvement  association.  The  at- 
tendance was  larger  than  at  the  first  day's 
meeting,  many  educators  having  come 
from  western  states  to  join  in  the  discus- 
sion. 

Ambrose  M.  Shotwell,  superintendent  of 
the  printing  establishment  of  the  Lansing, 
Mich.,  School  for  the  Blind,  presided  at  the 


\ 


k^>  gathering,  which  was  held  in  the  reception 

room   of   the    Illinois   Industrial   Home   for 
the  Blind,  851  Marshall  boulevard. 

The  paper  on  "Circulating  libraries  fori 
the  blind"  was  read  by  Lew  A.  Chase  of 
Elsie,  Mich.,  and  a  general  discussion  of 
this  subject  followed. 

Debate  on  the  subject  of  compulsory  ed- 
ucation for  the  blind  was  started  by  Rev. 
I  Adelbert  Wilson  of  Hamlin,  Kas.,  fol- 
lowed by  George  R.  Parker  of  Jackson- 
ville, 111.  It  was  said  that  there  are  now 
about  4,000  blind  children  studying  In 
schools  for  the  blind  in  various  parts  of 
the  country.  The  helplessness  and  forlorn 
condition  of  blind  persons  who  grow  up 
without  education  was  referred  to  as  a 
reason  why  the  state  should  insist  on  theij^ 
education.  / 


MEET  IN   INTEREST  OF   BLIND. 


t 


libraries    ;>ncl    tollese 


.ships  Are  I  r; 


Scholar- 


re  (1. 


Pleas  for  the  establishment  of  free  cir* 
culating  libraries  for  the  blind,  free  ex- 
pressage  and  postage  on  books  sent  out  to 
the  various  parts  of  the  country  by  those 
libraries,  and  further  outlining  o:  the  plans 
cf  a  campaign  for  the  establishment'  of  col- 
lege scholarships  for  the  blind  by  national 
appropriation,  were  made  to-day  at  the 
morning  session  of  the  American  Blind 
People's  Higher  Brhn  atij^n  and  Gsneral  Im- 
provement asflpcjfetion.  It  is  being  held  at 
the  Illinois  ineujstrial  home  for  the  blind, 
6"51  MarshalMbWlevarcl. 

Papers  we|e  read  dealing  with  the  ques- 
tions of  compulsory  education  and  pension- 
ing adult  blind,  as  well  as  vocal  culture, 
piano  tuning  and  other  professions.  Mora 
than  100  people  representing  many  states 
attended  the  morning  session  and  listened 
to  the  papers. 

Two  of  the  chief  objects  of  the  present 
convention  are  to  further  the  plans  to 
secure  a  national  appropriation  to  estab- 
lish the  free  scholarships  for  the  blind  at 
colleges  throughout  the  country  and  to 
urge  the  unification  and  simplification  of 
the  present  five  standard  systems  of  "finger 
print."  It  is  said  that  it  will  take  several 
years  to  complete  the  work  of  harmonizing 
and  combining  the  systems.  Among  these 
who  read  papers  were  Earl  Tiber,  the  Rev. 
I.  A.  Wilson  of  Hamlin,  Kas.,  Miss  L.  A. 
Owens  of  Malon,  Mo.,  and  C.  N.  Roberts  o£_, 
Lamed,  Kas. 


completion  of  the  west  side  subscription 
list.  When  this  is  effected, ;-%he  site  can 
at  once  be  purchased,  and  the  letting  of 
contracts  be  made. 

It  is  told  a  News  reporter  by  the  gen- 
tlemen who  made  the  collection  on  the 
cast  side  that  the  work  was  made  agree- 
able for  them  by  the  readiness  with  which 
business:  men  and  others  responded.  There 
was  a  warm  approval  found  of  the  pro- 
posed institution  which  is  to  be  maintain- 
ed here  by  the  .state,  and  no  sectional 
feeling  was  allowed  to  enter  into  the 
matter.  Men  who  were  appealed  to  gave 
as  cheerfully  for  the  purpose  asked,  as 
though  they  were  to  reap  direct  benefit 
from  the  project,  and  this  was  the  most 
satisfying  experience  of  the  committee 
in  connection  with  their  work.  Some  ex- 
pressed themselves  as  though  they  would 
iir.  ve  liked  to  see  the  school  on  this  side 
of  the  river,  but  there  was  no  feeling 
about  it.  and  it  was  readily  admitted  that 
a  most  admirable  site  had  been  chosen. 

Additional  gratification  was  expressed 
in  the  intimation  conveyed  some  time 
since  by  The  News  that  Governor  Bliss 
was  likely  to  purchase  the  Campau  farm 
for  a  public  park.  This  property  is  ad- 
jacent to  the  site  of  the  proposed  school, 
and  is  considered  one  of  the  best  in  the 
city  and  indeed  in  state  for  park  pur- 
poses. This  work  which  the  governor  pro- 
poses to  carry  out  will  be  a  last  bene- 
fit to  the  city,  and  it  will  add  greatly  to 
the  beauty  and  healthfulness  of  the  sur- 
roundinges  in  which  the  school  for  the 
blind  is  to  be  placed. 

As  soon  as  the  west  side  subscription 
list  is  complete,  it  is  stated  that  a  meet- 
ing of  the  board  will  at  once  be  called, 
and  the  actual  work  of  building  begun. 
In  the  meantime  the  east  side  carries  off 
the  honors  in  the  friendly  contest  as  to 
which  should  get  there  first  with  the 
amount  required   from   each. 


From 


Date t 


Commission    Gathering    Statistics     Con- 
cerning an  Industrial  Home. 


WYi" 


MJOfc 


MOilEY  Q 


EAST     SIDE     COMMITTEE     RAISES 
$2,000. 


BLIND      SCHOOL ASSURED 


By    This    Prompt    Action — Money    Wasl 

Turned    In   This    Morning    by 

Committee. 


Two  thousand  dollars  has  been  contrib- 
uted  by   the  i   for  the   purchase   of 
For    the    industrial    home,    for    the 
blind.      'Phi-  win    t„.    recalled    by. 
er  on   tin    wesl    side, 
i    avonui  near    the 
Saginaw     '  ;>  m  i  al    hospital.      it    v.  li 
i    "i    at    ;.    very   low    I             by    W.    B 
who    himself    contributed     $500 
'"   the    pin  ch                         ,    .    ing   $4,000   to 
i   by  out:  Ide  subscriptions,   g 

on    tii"   i  ::    $2,( n    the    west 

Otto  M.  w.  Tanner 

and  ■     McSweeney     composed     the 

mmittee,    and    th 
i  omplished     good     work, 
whole   sum   committed    to   th  was 

turned    In    to    thi  iry    (his   morning 

and  there  Is  now  nothlni 


Batavia,    Aug.    26.— A.    E.    Van    Orden, 
of  Horseheads,   who  is  in  the  service  of 
a   commission   consisting  ye*     Dr.     Park 
Lewis  of  Buffalo,   Profemo/  Lewis  Buf- 
fett  Carl  of  Columbia  university  and  Su- 
perintendent O.  H.  Bun-lttQy  the  school 
for  the  Blind  at  Batavia,   appointed  by 
Governor   Odell    to   ascertain   the   condi- 
tion of  the  adult  blind  in  the  state  with 
reference    to  establishing  an     industrial 
home  for  them,  is  working  in  the  eastern 
part   of  the   state,   visiting   blind   adults 
to   find  out  whether  these  people  would 
care  to  enter  such  a  home,   and  as     to 
whether  they  are  able  to  gain  a  liveli- 
hood and  to  what  extent  they  are  self- 
supporting.       Superintendent   Burritt   of 
Batavia  says  that  others   will     be     em- 
ployed to  do  the  same  kind  of  work  as 
Mr.  Van  Orden,  is  now  doing. 

The  commission  has  written  letters  to 
the  superintendents  of  all  schools  for 
the  blind  in  this  country  and  in  Europe, 
asking  them  for  any  information  which 
they  can  give  which  will  aid  the  com- 
mission in  its  work.  Mr.  Van  Orden  is 
totally  blind  and  is  a  student  at  the 
school  for  the  blind  at  Po<"\Yii— ,,  f4 

THE    DEAF  AMERICAN, 


Thursday,      August     27,     1903. 


at      th? 


Deafmute     Pupils     Will      -Sin^' 
World's  Fair. 

From  the  Republic:     Deaf  ami   dumb 
pupils  will  "sing"  in    the  aign-IaDgi 
and  a  hand  of  blind  musicianp    will  plav 
at  the  World'i  This  is  only  part 

of  the  remarkable  exhibit, which  is  being 
arranged  by  Alvin  Pope  for  the  Socinl 
Economy  department.  A  sixtet  of  deaf 
winders    will    render  "Nearer,   My   God. 


to  Thee."       Mutes   watching   the   blind 
singers'  lips    will    repeat    the   hymn    o-i 
their    expressive    fingers     and     pa'^ 
Vibrations  received  through  the  fingers 
from  tuning  forks  give   the  deaf  singers 
the  pitch   for   the   voice.     Althoug  they 
can't   hear  a   sound,  the  familiar  music 
they  render  is  marvelotisly   true.      First 
the  vibration  ie  imparted  to  theseru 
fingers   which   are  placed   on  the  throat 
against  the  vocal  chords.      The   instruc- 
tion  with   his  fingers  in  the  elements:  y 
stages   inform   the  pupil   of  the  cor: 
pitch  by   pressing    the   fingers     aga> 
these  chords,  and  "telegraphing"  tone. 
School  Exhibits. 
In  the  school  for  the  deaf  a  shoe  shop, 
tailor  shop,  a  sewing  and  cooking  class,'1 
a  carpenter   shop,  a  prim:  ce  and 

other  interesting  things   will  b«  operated1 
as  exhibits.    Probably  the  tereet- 

ing  section  of  the  display    to  the  millions 
of  visitors  who  will   have   the  rare  privi-j 

!p"  '  hj 

school  for  the  deaf-blind.  Basket-mak- 
ing, weaving,  sewing  and  cooking,  music, 
a  library  including  a  printing  display! 
book-binding  and  upholstering,  a  broom 
factory,  reading  and  writing  classes  and! 
a  collection  of  hfgh  school  work  by  the! 
mntea  will  he  included. 


AVOR  PENSIONS  FOR  RLIND 


WHERE   BLIND  MAT  WORK. 


)elegates  Applaud  Paper  at  Con- 
vention of  Educators. 


ightless  Persons  at  Least  as  Deserv- 
ing of  Support  as  Indiana. 


government   Is    Called   Upon  to 
Follow  States'  Example. 


Other  Topics  Discussed  With   Interest 
by  Experts  at  Gathering. 


A  declaration  in  favor  of  government  pen- 
sions for  dependent  blind  persons  was  re- 
ceived with  much  favor  by  delegates  to  the 
convention  of  the  American  Rj^uj^^'.eaaleia. 
•Hij^JjerEducation  and  (Jreneral  improvement 
associaTi7rri"ffl"^me  reception-rooms  of  the 
Illinois  industrial  home  for  the  blind,  851  Mar 
shall  boulevard,  yesterday  afternoon. 

"If  an  Indian  can  be  cared  for  by  the  gov- 
ernment when  he  is  incapacitated  only  by  in- 
dolence, why  cannot  blind  people  be  cared  for 
by  the  same  means?"  asked  Henry  Edwards, 
when  he  spoke  on  "Pensioning  the  Adult 
Blind."  His  address  was  heard  with  enthusi- 
asm. 

The  afternoon  session  was  opened  follow- 
ing a  song  by  Miss  Holda  S.  Peters,  Algona, 
Iowa,  by  a  general  talk  on  "Public  Education 
for  the  Blind"  by  Superintendent  Joseph 
Freeman  of  the  Illinois  institution  for  the 
education  of  the  blind,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Education  Most  Necessary. 

Mr.  Freeman  strongly  advocated  public  in- 
stitutions where  the  blind  can  receive  educa-l 
tlon  that  will  fit  them  for  life.  "What  al 
necessity  it  is  that  blind  people  should  bel 
given  education  when  they  are  forced  to  go| 
through  life  without  their  sight,"  he  said. 


.  In  his  address  Mr.  Edwards  said  pensions 
had  been  granted  to  adult  blind  persons  in 
the  state  of  Ohio,  the  city  of  New  York, _cer- 
tain  parts  of  New  Kngland  states  and  in  Bn£- 
£ndPand  certain  amounts  were  appropn,  ■ 
by  many  states  for  the  support  of  the  blind 
In  the  last  session  of  the  general  assemblj 
of  the  stat,  of  Illinois  a  bill  was  passed  ap 
Jroprfating  $150  annually  for  each  deserving 

blFdK°  Ch'v,  land.  Washington,  D.  C.    spoke 
in    the'afternoon  on  -Industrial  Problems. 
The    evening  was  devoted  to  discussions  on 
remunerative  professions  for  the  blind.    The 
subject,   "Vocal  Culture  as  a  Profession  for 
the  Blind,"  was  reviewed  by  Miss  Lillian  L. 
Smith.    Conservatory   of  Music,    Peoria,  III. 
The  subject-matter   was   also  discussed  by 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Logan,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 
Talk  of  Books  for  Blind. 
Discussion  of  circulating  libraries  and  com- 
pulsory education  for  the  blind  took  up  tne 
time  of  the  delegates  at  the  morning  s  ses- 
sion     The   paper   on  "Circulating  Libraries 
for  the  Blind"  was  read  by  Lew  A.  Chase  of 
[e    Mich.,  and  a  general  discussion  of  this 
subject  followed.    Most  public  libraries  in  the 
large  cities  have  books  for  the  blind,  but  the 
scope  of  the  few  circulating  libraries  is  lim- 
ited    It  was  the  opinion  of  most  of  the  men 
and' women  at  the  convention  that  circulat- 
ing libraries  for  the  blind  would  be  more  use- 
ful if  a  common  system  of  "finger  print    were 
used  instead  of  the  five  systems  now  adopted 
This   morning  the  general  convention  will 
close  with  an  election  of  officers  and  fi.  few 
talks  on  general  subjects.    Among  th*e  will 
be: 

"The  New  Policy  of  the  Problem."  V* 

"What  the  Blind  Can  Do  and  What  Can  Be  Done, 


from. 
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,.  "What  Blind  People  Can  Do. 
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journal 


CAREERS    OPEN    TO   BLIND 


--  ■•-■•     -    -"- "-e*™-**    . 


MANY  WAYS  TO  MAKE  A  LIVING 

J.  Newton  Breed  Repudiates  the  Pop- 
ular   Belief   That   Sightless   Per- 
sons Are  Helpless 


Attacking    "the    too    prevalent   theory    of 
the  ignorant"   that  ^eblind  are -helpless 
j.   Newton   Breed   of^?a?tTvTne,   \  t.     today 
insisted  that  the  capacity  for  work  of  some 
persons  afflicted  by  loss  of  sight  is  almos 
as    great   as   that   of   men   and   women   not 
so  afflicted.       In  a  paper  read  at  the  clos- 
ing session  of  the  convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can   Blind   People's   Higher   Education   arid 
General     Improvement     association,       Mr. 
Breed   insisted    that   there    are    few    trades 
or   professions   that   blind   people   can   not 

engage   in.  . 

Nomination  of  officers  for  the  association 
took  up  the  time  at  the  morning  session. 
Names  of  the  persons  nominated  will  be 
printed  in  braille  and  circulated  among  the 
members  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
for  voting.    The  nominees  were  as  follows: 

President-W.  A.  Kelly  of  St.  Louis,  Wal- 
lace McGill  of  Leavenworth,  Kas.,  and  Rev. 
I  Adelbert  Wilson  of  Hamlin,  Kas. 
'  Corresponding  Secretary-Miss  Linna 
Owens  of  Macon,  Mo.;  Lew  Chase  of  Elsie, 
Mien.,    and   Fred     Hoar     of     Trlmountain, 

^Recording    Secretary-C.    N.    Roberts  .  of 

Larned,  Kas. 

Treasurer— Louis  E.  Blume  of  Chicago. 

Official  Editor— Miss  Georgia  Turner  of 
St.   Louis  and  Miss  Ritten  of  Wauwatosa, 

All  the  delegates  and  their  friends,  the 
blind  leading  the  blind,  held  a  dance  at  the 
convention    hall,    851    Marshall    boulevard,, 

•W>dnocrtnv   om"1"" 
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WOULD  COMPEL  THE  BLIND 
TO  ATTEND  THE  SCHOOLS. 


Compulsory  Education  for  Sightless 
Ones  Is  Advocated  by  Members  of  the 
General    Improvement    Association. 


Compulsory  education  of  the  blind  was 
advocated  yesterday  by  speakers,  who  ad- 
dressed the  convention  of  the  American 
Blind  People's  Higher  Education  and  Gen- 
eral Improvemei  iation.  The  meeting, 
as  on  the  preceding  day,  was  held  in  the 
reception  room  of  the  Illinois  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind,  851  Marshall  boule- 
vard. 

Debate  or*  the  subject  of  compulsory  edu- 
cation was  started  by  the  Rev.  I.  Adelbert 
Wilson  of  Hamlin,  Kas.,  who  was  followed 
by  George  R.  Parker  of  Jacksonville,  111. 
It  was  said  that  there  are  now  4,000  blind 
children,  studying  in  schools  for  the  blind 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  but  that  this 
number  would  be  largely  increased  if  com- 
pulsory education  were  established. 

The  helplessness  and  forlorn  condition  of 
blind  persons  who  grow  up  without  educa- 
tion was  given  as  a  reason  why  the  state 
should  insist  on  their  education* 

"  If  an  Indian  can  be  cared  for  by  the  gov- 
ernment when  he  is  incapacitated  only  by  in- 
dolence, why  cannot  blind  people  be  cared 
for  in  the  same  measure?"  asked  Henry  Ed- 
ward in  speaking  on  "  Pensioning  of  the 
Adult  Blind." 
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UT »J,\ 
NOW  ft'  MILLIONMHE 


HAS     SUCCEEDED    IN     OVERCOMING 

MANY   HANDICAPS    IN    HIS 

LONG  CAREER, 


Extensive  Land  Owner— Is  Known 
as  the  Cattle  King  of  California— 
His  Friends  Expect  Him  to  Live 
One  Hundred  Years. 

At  the  age  of  90  years  Jesse  D. 
Carr  is  absolutely  blind,  totally  deaf 
in  one  ear.  and  so  badly  afflicted  in 
the  other  that  he  hears  none  but  trum- 
pet tones. 

With  these  embarrassments  he  is  an 
ardent  believer  in  the  "strenuous  life." 
He  is  the  "cattle  king"  of  California. 
He  owns  30,000  acres  of  land  and  has 
a  large  interest  in  a  tract  of  <*0.Do0 
additional  acres.  He  has  bred  some 
of  the  finest  horses  in  the  state.  He 
has  an  ambition  to  live  to  oe  3  00  years 
old  and  remain  in  constant  supervision 
cf    his    vast    estates. 

Just  to  show  that  he  is  able  still  to 
continue  in  the  management  of  _  his 
business  he  has  just  completed  a  '  lit- 
tle deal "  which  included  the  sale  of 
10,000  acres  of  the  richest  land  to  be 
found  between  Monterey  and  San  Beni- 
to Cal  No  sooner  had  he  closed  this 
deal  than  he  bought  an  equal  amount 
of  land  which  rounds  out  his  hold- 
ing:; in  Northern  California  and  South- 
ern   Oregon. 
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Dates   Change^ 

*e"rt  to 
for  the  benefit  of  the  biiu4  - 
changed  on  account  of  the  musical 
festival  and  are  now  arranged  for  the 
6th  —Mth  ^f  October. 

Mr.  Ryan  has  received  1300  names 
of  applicants  to  join  the  new  associa- 
tion for  the  blind,  which  was  formed 
in  this  city  last  June. 


Date 


RADIUM    FOR    THE    BLIND. 


Girl    Who    Never    Saw    Notices    Light 
and   Motion,  It  Is  Said. 


As  the  result  of  an  experiment  of  Dr. 
A.  R.  Jenkins,  of  the  Marine  Hospital 
Service,  and  William  J.  Hammer,  an 
electrical  engineer,  of  New  York  City, 
in  using  a  combination  of  radium  and 
X-rays,  Lillie  Spitznadel,  11  years  old, 
who  has  been  totally  blind  since  she 
was  three  years  old,  it  is  said,  has  been 
enabled  to  see  slightly.  Four  days 
ago  the  experiment  was  tried,  and  Dr. 
Jenkins  says  that  since  then  she  has 
been  able  to  distinguish  moving  ob- 
jects and  discern  ordinary  electric 
lights  at  night.  The  experiment  will 
not  be  repeated  if  the  child  continues 
to  improve.  The  radium  used  in  the 
experiment  was  of  1,000  3,000  and  7,- 
000  radio  activity,  but  if  it  should  be  i 
necessary  to  repeat  the  experiment 
radium  will  be  employed  of  greatly  in- 
crease radio  activity. 

The  treatment  consists  in  placing 
seven  tubes  of  radium  in  small  boxes 
against  the  forehead,  base  of  the  brain 
and  temples  of  the  child,  and  then  the 
X-ray  and  the  radium  were  tried  in 
conjunction.  The  child  had  only  a 
momentary  sensation  of  light.  An 
hour  later,  however,  when  Dr.  Jenkins 
was  taking  the  child  home  in  a  cross- 
town  Fifty-ninth-st.  car,  she  said  she 
she  saw  something  passing.  Since 
then  she  has  been  able  at  times  to 
discern  lights  and  moving  objects  it 
is  declared. 

Dr.  Jenkins  says  that  nothing  is 
claimed  from  the  experiment  except 
that  the  child,  who  was  totally  blind, 
has  been  enabled  to  discern  lights  and 
moving  objects  as  the  result  of  the 
stimulation  of  radium  used  in  con- 
junction with  the  X-ray.  The  treat- 
ment may  prove  to  be  a  cure  for  blind- 
ness, and  it  may  not,  and  it  is  not  de- 
sired to  raise  hopes  in  the  minds  of 
the  blind  that  a  cure  for  their  afflic- 
tion has  been  found.  It  would  not 
be  necessary  to  treat  the  child  again 
in  all  probability,  if  she  continued  to 
improve,  but  if  she  did  not  the  ex- 
periment would  be  repeated  along  the 
same    lines. 


28 


Blind  Lead  Blind  in  Dance— The  dele- 
gates at  the  convention  of  th  <^an 
Blind  People's  Higher  Education  atTH  Gen- 
eral Improvement  Association  held  a  dance- 
at  the  convention  hall,  851  Marshall  boule- 
vard, Wednesday  evening.  The  following 
were  nominated  yesterday  for  officers,  to  be 
elected  by  a  referendum  vote: 

President— W.  A.  Kelly  of  St.  Louis,  Wallae*  Me- 
Gill  of  Learenworth.  Kan.,  and  Rex.  I.  Adelb«rt 
Wilson  of  Hamlin.   Kan. 

Corresponding  secretary — Miss  Llnna  Owens  of 
Mecon,  Mo.,  Lew  Chase  of  Elsie,  Mich.,  and  Fred 
Hoar  of  Trlmountain,  Mich. 

Recording  secretary— C.  X-  Roberta  of  Lamad. 
Kan. 

Treasurer — Louis  E.  Blume  of  Chicago. 

Official  editor— Miss  Georgia  Turner  of  St.  Loult 
and  Mias  Ritten  of  Wauwatosa,  Wis. 

Yesterdav'a  session  closed  the  ronw""' 
iw    ■  KrtniiLiii   a  I .,   DUi  I  UN. 
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Frank  Irwiu,  the  J^JtiTtHOrganist 
of1  Brooklyn,-  t$>  visiting  at  the 
home  of  his  uncle,  Prof.  Frank  Irj 
win. 
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BLIND  MADE  TO  SEE. 
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Here  is  an  odd  thing:  Ward  Rice, 
Bolivar's  blind  man,  attends  a)f  the  ball 
games  and  enjoys  them.  A  friend,  sits 
next  to  him  and  calls  the  plays  as  they  are 

made.  ~^~*^. 

iTASLISHED  1887. 

a 

vjtvtiNit-l    ANNUAL    CONVENTION. 

The  American  Blind  People.'^  JHigher 
Education  and  ®e¥fef  at "f m pro venrent" 
Association  held  its  seventh  general 
convention  this  week,  beginning 
Thursday  at  the  Illinois  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind,  Marshall  boule- 
vard and  West  19th  street.  The  ses- 
sion lasted  three  days,  the  officers 
present  and  in  charge  being  Edward 
J.  Nolan,  513  Oxford  building,  Chi- 
cago; A.  M.  Shotwell,  recording  secre- 
tary School  for  Blind,  Lansing,  Mich.; 
Fred  H.  Hoar,  corresponding  secre- 
tary Trimountain.  Mich.;  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Logan,  treasurer,  1600  Minnesota  ave- 
nue, Kansas  City,  Kan.  The  program 
was  varied,  the  first  session  being  de- 
voted to  preliminary  business,  with 
a  social  evening  following  at  8  o'clock 
of  two  hours.  There  were  addresses, 
papers  and  music  on  other  days.  Cer- 
tain matters  of  vital  interest  to  the 
blind  were  discussed,  the  important 
nne  considered  being  to  "interest  the  ' 
Federal  government  in  aiding  them 
in  their  higher  education,  it  being  pro- 
posed "to  provide  a  fund  under  appro- 
priate Federal  supervision  to  enable 
properly  qualified  blind  students  to 
pursue  the  courses  open  to  them  in 
the  existing  colleges,  conservatories, 
universities,  etc.,  whereby  they  may 
be  adequately  prepared  for  success  in 
their  chosen  callings."  This  is  an 
urgent  problem,  and  to  secure  the 
passage  of  a  measure  of  this  kind 
requires  agitation,  explanation  and 
expense.  To  that  end  all  friends  of 
the  blind  are  given  the  opportunity  to 
aid  it  by  becoming  honorary  iiembers 
for  $1,  regnanr  or  voting  men  >ers  to 
pay  an  admission  of  $1  and  nnual 
dues  of  $1.  This  is  a  good  cause,  and 
these  fees  may  be  paid  to  Mr.  L.  E. 
Blume,  5560  East  50th  street,  Chicago, 
111.  Nearly  one  hundred  delegates 
were  present. 
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Remarkable   Cure   of   an 
Afflicted  Woman  In  Ore- 
gon Reported. 
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Wallace  MAgiII,  a  Leavenworth  man, 
who  is  totalll  blind,  has  Invented  a  con- 
trivance whieli  he  claims  will  successfully 
manipulate  elfvatofs  without  the  use  of 
elevator  »bjtors*3  H*  Is  caprfident  that  his 
scheme  VjUao  a%ay  jfntYi  the  elevator 
boy,  and  105  buMne.<^jpen  of  Leavenworth 
have  subscribed  $100  each  to  establish  a, 
factory  to  manufacture  the  machine. 


Hope  for  New   York  Girl 
After  Radium  Oper- 
ation. 


SIGHT  RESTORED  BV  PRAYER. 

Eugene,  Ore..  Aug.  3?.— Dr.  L.  W.  Brown 
of  this  city  relates  a  most  peculiar  circum- 
stance. He  was  called  to  Cottage  Grove 
to  assist  in  an  operation  to  remove  an  eye 
from  Mrs.  Huimicutt,  who  had  been  blind 
in  one  eye  for  thirty-five  years,  and  it  had 
been  deemed  advisable  to  remove  the  use- 
less member.  The  operation  was  to  be  per- 
formed Friday  morning,  and  the  woman 
was  placed  on  the  operating  table  and  the 
attending  surgeons  got  their  instruments 
in  readiness  for  the  operation,  when  the 
woman  shouted  that  the  Lord  had  re- 
stored her  sight. 

Those  in  attendance  were  greatly  sur- 
prised at  the  outburst,  but  the  good  eye 
was  closed  and  she  was  shown  several  arti- 
cles and  could  see  them  plainly  with  the 
eye    that    had    been    blind    for    years    and 


Wat9rb.^3r..0t.Am:-r!.^. 


called  the  articles  by  name.  There  were 
half  a  dozen  witnesses  of  the  occurrence 
and  all  were  dumfounded. 

The  woman  had  spent  several  hours  in 
prayer  previous  to  the  time  for  the  opera- 
tion, and  just  before  going  on  the  operat- 
ing table  offered  a  final  prayer  to  God  to 
restore  her  sight.  She  naturally  feels  that 
her  prayer  wa?  answered. 

SEES  LIGHT  AFTER  OPERATION. 

New  York,  Aug.  28.-"I  only  know  that  It 
has  been  night  all  the  time.  After  I  went 
to  the  strange  place  with  the  doctor,  I  saw 
lights.  They  moved  past  me  as  we  came 
home.  The  doctor  said  they  were  street 
cars.  And  I  have  seen  other  flights  that 
they  tell  me  are  on  the  streets." 

Seven-year-old  Tillie  Spitznadel,  who  has 
been  blind  since  she  was  three  years  old, 
thus  relates  her  sensations  after  the  nerves 
of  her  eves  were  experimented  on  with  a 
combination  of  radium  and  X-rays  this 
week  by  Prof.  William  J-  Hammer  in  his 
laboratory,  the  chUd  being  brought  there 
by  her  physician,  Amon  Jenkins.  The  child 
saw  the  lights  after  the  experiment  was 
made. 

"I  felt  nothing  and  saw  nothing  while 
the  man  was  holding  the  things  to  my 
head."  she  explained  yesterday.  "But  when 
we  were  coming  home  I  saw  lights  first. 
Every  time  a  car  passed  I  saw  a  light  flit- 
ting by,  1  was  so  glad.  I  took  a  walk  after 
we  were  to  that  strange  place  and  again 
saw  lights  moving.  They  told  me  they 
were  on  the  river,  the  lights  on  a  steam- 
boat." 
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Tillie  Fitznoddle,  the  blind  girl  who 
received  such  remarkable  benefit  from 
the  X-Ray — radium  treatment  in  New 
York  last  week,  is  one  of  the  m^ny 
blind  childo©p  who  have  been  occupy- 
ing the  Fi^«r-«rni  Kl|fer  cottages  this 

iflgfatt  gfranggrigt 

WEDNESDAY,     SEPTEMBER     2.     1903 
BEQUESTS  TO  BOSTON  INSTITUTIONS 

Will  of  Sophia  M.  Hale  of  Walpole  Allowed 
in  Norfolk  Probate  Court  Today 

The  will  of  Sophia  M.  Hale  of  Walpole 
was  allowed  today  by  Judge  Flint,  of  the 
Norfolk  Probate  Court,  at  Dedham.  By 
its  provisions,  the  testatrix,  after  the  pay- 
ment of  certain  private  'bequests,  directs 
the  distribution  of  the  remainder  of  her 
estate,  in  equal  shares,  among  the  Massa- 
chusetts Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children,  th«  Massachusetts  So- 
ciety for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Ani- 
mals, the  New  England  Anti- Vivisection 
Society,  the  Animal  Rescue  League,  the 
Boston  Nursery  for  Blind  Babies,  80  Fort 
avenue,  Rox'bury,  and  the  Home  for  Aged 
Colored  Women. 

William     H.     Wescott     of     Boston,     the 

executor,  gave  his  bond  for  .$60,000.  The 
estate  is  estimated  at  $40,000,  of  which 
$17,000  is  real  and  $23,000  personal  estate. 
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Lad  Played  with  Loaded  Rifle  and  Almost 
Killed  His  Parent. 

NAUGATUCK,  Conn.,  Sept.  1.— Mrs.  J.  H. 
Kenney,  wife  of  a  prominent  bygj|ess  man 
and  former  burgess,  was  accilentllly  shot 
by  her  son  Raymond,  12  year*  oldl  to-day 
The  bullet  entered  the  left  side  dWie  noso' 
passed  through  the  right  eye  ind  came 
out  through  the  frontal  bone,  close  to  the 
temple.  She  has  been  taken  to  Waterburv 
for  examination  by  an  eye  specialist  and 
though  very  weak  from  loss  of  blood  '  it  is 
thought  the  injury  will  not  prove  mortal 

Phe  boy  has  been  hysterical  since  the 
shooting  and  has  been  unable  to  give  an 
explanation  of  it.  Mrs.  Kenney,  however 
said  he  was  playing  with  a  rifle  and  nulled 
tne  trigger  when  the  muzzle  of  the  weanon 
was  within  three  feet  of  her  face  A  short 
time  before  the  boy  had  been  cVVTti,^ Li 
not  to  play  with  the' rifle,  but  ?heC  warning 
was  disregarded.  "'"* 
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USICIANS'    GENIUS 
PLACES  THEM  ABOVE 
NECESSITY  OF  SIGHT 


-ight  of  Day  Denied  Them,  American  and  English  Artists 

Win  Highest  Triumphs. 


The  old  saying:  of  the  Italians,  that 
when  God  closes  a  door  He  opens  a 
indow,"  Is  amply  verified  in  the  cases 
f  five  young  musicians  who,  shut  out 
rom  the  world  of  light  and  color,  have 
most  wonderful  feeling  for  sound. 
Stricken  with  blindH»'wi  almost  from 
[birth,  the  loss  of  sight  has  been  small 
compared  with  the  sense  which  has  been 
Jglwn  in  its  place,  a  sense  so  keenly  de- 
veloped that  it  completely  eclipsfes  many 
Iso  called  masters  of  music  who  are  in 
|full  possession  of  their  faculties. 

America  claims  four  of  the  phenomena 
lln  the  musical  world,  and  the  fifth  is  a 
| young  Englishman. 

To  Chicago  belongs  the  distinction  of 
J  having  in  Edward  Holmes  Sickles  one 
I  of  the  most  talented  pianists  in  the 
[country.  Almost  twenty-one  years  the 
boy  has  passed  in  total  darkness,  but 
his  mus'c  is  more  than  second  sight  to 
|  him. 

Soon  after  losing  his  eyesight  the  boy 
I showed    an    unusual     talent    for    music, 
which   developed   rapidly   under   the  en- 
couragement he  received  from  his  father 
I  and  mother. 

Sewing  Machine  Aids  in  Teaching. 

To  his  mother  young  Sickles  feels  that 
he  owes  all  his  success,  for  she  solved 
the  difficulty  of  teaching  him  the  lines 
and  spaces  of  music  by  stitching  on  the| 
sewing  machine  so  that  the  child  could 
feel  the  raised  marks  of  the  needle. 

The  success  he  has  achieved  in  his 
several  lines  of  study  bears  witness  to 
the  truth  of  a  statement  once  made  by 
an  eminent  psychologist,  that  sight  dls- 
|  covers  almost  nothing  which  the  blind 
may  not  comprehend. 

Mr.  Sickles  is  a  fine  pipe  organist.  He 
has  supplemented  his  great  natural  tal- 
ent with  careful  study  of  the  science 
and  art  of  music.  A  well-known  organ- 
ist In  Chicago  remarked  that  young 
Sickles'  skill  in  transposing  with  ease 
and  rapidity  a  difficult  composition  is  in 
itself  a  touch  of  genius.  He  plays  with 
precision  and  yet  an  artistic  finish  that 
shows  keen  esthetic  appreciation  of  the 
beauty  and  refinement  of  sound,  and 
has  a  fine  bass  voice  that  has  won  him 
almost  as  much  fame  as  his  playing. 

The  young  man  bears  his  lot  with  an 
exemplary  cheerfulness  which  recalls 
the  words  of  the  great  blind  poet:  "It 
is  not  miserable  to  be  blind;  he  only  is 
miserable  who  cannot  acquiesce  in  his 
blindness   with   fortitude." 

"American   Paganini." 

Though  but  19  years  of  age  and  stone  j 
blind  from  birth,  William  Wort*  Bailey  ' 
well    deserves    his    title    of    "American 
Paganini." 

Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  the  birthplace  of 
the  boy,  was  the  first  place  to  be  fa- 
vored with  an  exhibition  of  his  wonder- 
ful talent  as  a  violinist,  and  the  people 
of  that  town  are  proud  of  the  fact  that 
their  fellow  townsman  Is  the  only 
American  musician  who  has  received 
membership  in  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  facts 
about  the  young  Arkansas  genius  Is 
the  method  by  which  he  was  instructed. 
He  objected  to  the  ordinary  methods  by 
which  pupils  are  taught,  Ind  gravely 
Informed. M.  Musln  that  by  such  means 
tone  was  sacrificed  to  technique. 


When  a  child  of  13  he  aecmreu  »»<s 
needed  no  other  instruction  that  what 
he  could  hear  when  sitting  in  the  class- 
room with  the  other  pupils.  He  refused 
to  accept  any  special  attention  because 
of  his  blindness,  yet  actually  maintained 
a  place  at  the  head  of  his  class. 

At  first  the  professors  believed  that 
Bailey  was  merely  gifted  with  unusual 
powers  of  mimicry.  But  he  has  proved 
that  he  is  possessed  of  a  well  balanced 
and  creative  brain. 

A  short  time  ago  he  made  his  debut 
at  several  European  capitals.  His  play- 
Tn>  iiiji  1 1 1  I  a  furore  wherever  he  went. 
On  one  occasion  ne  shared  the  honors 
with  Ysaye,  playing  with  that  master 
In  the  quartet  known  as  the  Rubinstein 
Armati. 

London's    Blind    Paderewski. 

Over  1000  musical  oompositions  are 
stored  away  in  the  memory  of  James 
Mendel,  London's  "blind  Paderewski," 
who  has  for  some  time  past  been  cre- 
ating a  furore  in  the  English  musical 
world  by  his  wonderful  piano  recitals. 

He  never  forgets  a  piece  of  music  he 
has  once  heard,  and  compositions  that 
he  heard  twenty  years  ago  he  executes 
as  fully  and  correctly  as  though  they 
had  just  been  played  for  him. 

Expert  musicians  consider  him  to  be 
possessed  of  extraordinary  powers  of 
reproduction,  and  his  technique  is  phe- 
nomenal. 

Wonderful  as  young  Mendel's  talent  Is, 
it  is  no  greater  than  that  of  the  Phila- 
delphia organist,  Albert  Junn,  who  finds 
his  inspiration  in  his  beloved  instru- 
ment. 

He  has  been  totally  blind  since  he  was 
5  years  old,  yet  now,  at  the  age  of  27,  he 
is  professor  of  music  at  the  Pennsyl- 
vania otate  Military  College,  a  church 
organist,  a  piano  tuner,  and,  what  he 
considers  his  greatest  achievement,  a 
tuner  of  pipe  organs' 

Blind  Tuner  of  Pipe  Organs. 

This  last  Is  the  talent  he  is  proudest 
of,  because  experts  have  declared  that 
no  blind  man  could  possibly  do  it. 

The  construction  and  material  of  the 
pipes  Is  such  that  the  warmth  of  the 
hand  will  throw  them  out  of  tune,  but 
Mr.  Dunn  has  overcome  that  difficulty 
by  feeling  for  them  with  a  cone  or  some 
other  instrument. 

When  he  was  eight  years  old  the  boy 
began  to  study  the  organ  at  the  Institute 
for  the  Blind  in  his  city,  and  made  such 
rapid  progress  there  that  he  began  to 
teach  nine  years  ago. 

Mr.  Dunn  won  a  diploma  from  the  mu- 
sical department  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  after  attending  only  three 
days. 

The  composition  which  won  this  di- 
ploma for  him  was  a  400-page  cantata 
for  male  chorus  and  orchestra. 

His  ear  has  become  so  accurate  that, 
when  he  is  giving  a  lesson,  he  can  tell 
by  the  sound  of  the  notes  whether  the 
pupil's  hands  are  being  held  in  the  cor- 
rect position  or  not,  and  he  detects  im- 
mediately any  mistakes  of  technique. 

His  whole  character  seems  to  be 
siimmed  up  in  what  he  said  when  talk- 
ing of  his  organ  tuning:  "I  made  up 
my  mind  that  nothing  that  is  possible 
for  others  is  impossible  for  me." 


Blind    Baby    Improvises. 

Though  he  has  not  made  a  name  for 
himself  abroad,  nor  toured  to  distant 
cities  of  the  United  States,  little  I 
Gale  Is  as  deserving  of  the  eminence  he 
has  already  achieved  as  other  musicians 
much   liis  senior. 

The  baby  fingers  have  great  talent  at 
their  sensitive  tips,  and  the  boy  with 
the  weight  of  but  four  summers  on  his 
shoulders  has  shown  the  people  of  Cin- 
cinnati, O.,  that  in  spite  of  his  baby 
appearance  he  has  a  wonderful  power 
within  him. 

He  has  never  seen  the  light  of  day, 
and  his  little  hands  have  not  reached 
for  the  moon,  because  he  has  never  seen 
it.  There  are  other  far  greater  objects 
for  which  he  has  reached  and  is  still 
striving,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  the 
end  he  will  obtain  them. 

They  are  an  expression  of  his  love  for 
music  and  the  training  to  express  it 
properly.  Such  undoubted  genius  as 
this  baby  possesses,  which  enables  him 
to  reproduce  on  the  piano  compositions 
he  has  heard  but  once  and  to  Improvise 
I  from  his  own  feelings,  promises  a  great 
I  future  for  the  small  Cecil. 
from — ** 
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BUND  OF  TENNESSEE 


INSTITUTION  NOW    KEADY 
RECEIVE  PUPILS. 


TO 


Attendance  Greatly  Increased — Se\> 
eral  New  Instructors  Selected  in 
Different  Departments. 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  Sept.  2.— (Special.)— 

The  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind  is 
now  open  for  the  reception  of  pupils, 
that  important  event  having  taken  place 
yesterday  The  formal  opening  for  busi- 
ness took  place  today,  when  the  usua.' 
chapel  exercises  were  carried  out. 

The  indications  are  that  thfe-school  wil 
be'  patronized  this  year  with  a  largo 
number  of  pupils  thenlast  year. 

The  total  enrollment  last  year  in  botl 
schools  was  150,  and  this  will  be  exceed 
ed  early  injtfe*  present  session. 

Mr.  Samuel  H.  Gill,  of  the  industrin 
department,  will  have  charge  of  this 
branch  of  instruction  again  this  year.  Ht 
lias  been  traveling  all  summer  and  has 
secured  quite  a  lot  of  new  pupils. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  McCutcheon,  of  this  city, 
has  been  selected  as  matron. 

There  are  several  changes  in  the  corps 
of  instructors.  T^ie^j&ju&iaaL.djpartment 
has  been  entirely" 'feorganizedana  several 
well  known  instructors,  both  piano  and 
voice,  have  been  engaged  for  tlte  new 
sessison. 

Mies  Bertha  Wolcott,  of  Keokuk,  la., 
comes  as  director  of  this  department,  and 
she  will  be  assisted  by  Miss  Oaroline 
Leinback,  of  Salem,  S.  0.;  Miss  E.  Gean 
Howell,  of  Ontario,  Canada;  Miss  Gert- 
rude Thompson,  of  Warrenburg,  111.,  in- 
structors on  the  piano,  and  Miss  Lydia 
Berkley,  of  Hiram,  O.,  instructor  in  voice. 

Mr.  Roy  Hampton,  of  Bolton,  Tenn.. 
will  continue  in  the  position  of  piano 
tuner.  Ho  is  a  graduate  of  the  school 
and  has  held  this  position  for  two  years 
and  has  given  general  satisfaction. 

In  the  literary  department  Miss  Alda 
Cambron,  of  Winchester,  Tenn.,  has 
been  elected  as  one  of  the  instructors  to 
assist  the  corps,  now  composed  of  Miss 
Byrd  Vaughn,  of  Memphis;  Miss  Maude 
Parkes,  of  Dyersburg;  Miss  Ellen  Ham- 
mertree.  of  Greenback,  Tenn.:  Miss  Lou- 
ise Bolter,  of  Memphis,  of  the  primary 
department. 

Miss  Lydia  Thompson,  of  Sterling. 
Ky.,  has  been  elected  instructor  in  elocu- 
tion and  physical  culture.  ^*" 
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IBT    SARCASTIC    VEIN 


Practical  Politics  evidently  thinks 
the  committee  and  commission  busi- 
ness is  in  danger  of  beinx  overworked 
in  this. state,  and  waxes  somewhat  sa- 
tirical in  commenting  on  the  "habit" 
as  follows: 

"What     with  one  commission  sitting 
on  capital  and  labor,  one  on  trust  com 
pany  laws,  and  another  on  the  invest! 
gation  of  the  adult  blind,  while  a  legis 
lative  committee  is  trying  to  raise  sal 
aries  all  along  the  line,  the  summer  is 
a    pretty    busy  one  at  the  state  house. 
There    are    legislators    who  wish  these 
wei*e  all  legislative  committees.      Sum- 
mer grafts    where  members  of  the  leg- 
islature   serve  on     a  committee      with 
compensation  are  very  attractive,  and 
there  is  a  constant  tendency  for  them 
to  increase  in  number. 

"The  members  find  it  very  fine  to 
step  out  of  the  house  and  senate, 
where  they  get  only  ?750  tor  six 
months'  work,  into  a  nice  committee 
place  where  they  get  $10  a  day.  That  is 
the  chief  reason  why  the  committees 
rather  than  the  commissions,  are  so 
popular.  All  the  work  both  are  doing 
really  belongs  to  the  legislature  itself, 
end  if  the  idea  of  getting  down  to  bus- 
iness would  only  be  allowed  to  prevail 
now  and  then,  all  these  problems  could 
properly  be  taken  care  of.  Instead, 
however,  the  members  find  it  very  at- 
tractive to  sit  in  the  summer. 

"For  the  benefit  of  the  men  who  are 
coming  back  next  year,  and  who  are 
growing  fearful  that  there  will  be  no- 
thing left  to  investigate  by  commit- 
tees, it  might  be  suggested  that  the 
woods  are  full  of  topics,  especially  as 
no  one  expectfe  any  general  benefit  from 
what  the  committees  bring  in  anyway. 

'A  committee  of  five  from  the  house, 
With     as  many  as  the  senate  may  Join] 
fo;;id    consider    with     pleasure,     at   $1;\S 
r'-iily,   that  perenially  mysterious  pron 
!rem:     "What     becomes  of  all  the  Din 
th-'t  are  lost  " 

"The  fi"h  and  game  commiteee  migh 
r'«o  investigate  an  easy  way  of  telling 
l>«3  1  idv  in  lobsters  whilo  the  harbor 
f"d  lands  committee,  with  the  aid  ofj 
cf  thG  steamer  Lexington,  could  spend' 
the  <*eison  in  a  study  of  what  makes1 
the  tide  come  in  and  so  out. 

"There     is     certainly     no  call  yet  for 
refining   for   fear  that   the   supply  of 
topics  is  exhausted." 

It  does  seem  that  with  the  legisla- 
ture in  session  six  months  in  the  year 
that  the  public  business  and  necessary 
invesigations  ought  to  be  attended  to 
without  Quite  so  many  summer  ses- 
sions of  committees  and  commissions 
whose  members  draw  $10  a  day.  Rather 
than  allow  this  sort  of  thing  to  in- 
crease to  any  extent  it  would  be  better 
and  cheaper  to  keep  the  legislature  in 
cession  the  year  round.  And  by  the 
way  that  promised  short  sessions  have 
lengthened  in  recent  years  it  begins  to 
look    as  if  this  might  be  the  untirnate 


■>utcome. 


JUIind  Woman  Mitting. 

Mrs.  John  G.  Foster,  Obapin  street,  has 
reported  to  the  police  that  heft  sister,  Miss 
Amelia  Ryan,  aged  40  yeare,  has  been 
missing  for  several  weeTW?*^  Miss  Ryan, 
who  hasv  been  totally  blind  from  birth, 
formerly  lived  here,  but- some  years  ago 
went  to  live  with  relatives  at  York.  Miss 
Ryan  wrote  poetry  and  made  fancy  work 
for  a  living  and  about  seven  weeks  ago 
started  out  to  canvass  for  her  product* 
A  few  days  later  Mrs.  Foster  received  a 
letter  from  her,  written  from  Victor,  stat- 
ing that  she  would  next  go  to  Rochester 
and  Charlotte.  Since  then  relatives  here 
and  at  York  have  heard  nothing  from  her 
and  have  asked  the  police  to  assist  iheua 
iu  their  search. 
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THE  BLIND. 

But  a  few  years  ago  the  blind  person 
was  considered  but  little  more  than  any 
animal,  not  of  the  human  family.  Edu- 
cation and  usefulness  was  not  thought 
compatible  with  his  condition  and  the 
number  fo  blind  who  became,  because  of 
this,  either  imbeciles  Or  harmless  mani- 
acs was  appalling.  The  latter  part  of  the 
19th,  century  inaugurated  a  changed  atti- 
tude toward  this  unfortunate  class  and 
today  many  kinds  of  business  are  con- 
ducted by  them,  such  as  basket  making, 
seating  of  chairs,  broom  and  brush  mak- 
ing, mattress  making  and  many  kinds 
of  manufacture  where  delicacy  of  touch  is 
necessary.  They  are  also  receiving  an 
education  in  professional  lines  and  Bos- 
ton has  had  one  blind  surgeon  who  was 
very  skillful  and  it  was  wonderful  to 
watch  him  in  diagnozing  any  disease. 
Probably  he  discovered  more  symptoms 
of  the  Disease  in  the  feel  of  the  skin  and 
the  sound  of  the  voice  than  any  other 
physician  had  before  dreamed  of;  then, 
too,  the  involuntary  motions  that  go  on 
under  the  skin  that  can  seldom  be  seen 
by  the  eye,  this  doctor  could  detect  and 
find  what  they  meant.  He  left  a  won- 
derful new  field  of  research  for  diagnos- 
ticians that  many  have  availed  them- 
selves  of. 

Then,  too,  there  are  several  blind  law- 
yers in  the  country  who  are  very  suc- 
cessful, and  we  all  know  the  piano  tun- 
ing and  working  on  other  musical  instru- 
ments is  conducted  on  a  large  scale  by 
the  blind. 

At  the  educational  and  industrial  rooms 
on  Friday  afternoon,  Dr.  Campbell  of  the 
Royal  School  for  the  Blind  in  London, 
England,  told  many  helpful  things  before 
the  members  of  the  Society  for  Promot- 
ing the  Interests  of  the  Adult  Blind  and 
their  friends,  and  coming  from  so  emi- 
nent an  authority  some  of  the  items  may 
be  of  interest  to  our  Lynn  people.  Lynn 
is  pointed  to  by  the  members  of  this  so- 
ciety with  great  pride  as  having  the  only 
blind  librarian  in  the  country  and  for 
institutng  the  reading  afternoons  for 
them.  Then  we  were  told  by  some  of  the 
society  that  Lynn  was  the  first  city  to 
report  a  blind  child  in  the  vacation 
schools  and  to  ask  for  more,  as  the  teach- 
er did,  through  the  columns  of  the  News, 
aome  weeks  ago. 

Dr.  Campbell  advised  that  should  a  per- 
son become  blind  it  was  best  to  go  into 
'he  same  business  that  he  was  in  before 
bill  do  it  under  the  different  conditions 
and  try  different  methods  and  it  has 
been  his  life  work  to  help  these  men  and 
women  find  new  ways  to  conduct  old  bus- 
iness. One  very  practical  thing  the  doc- 
tor suggested  was  "You  may  educate 
'  hem.  but  you  should  get  them  work,  yon 
cannot  give  them  a  good  education  and 
then  say  'good  bye,  we  hope  to  hear  good 
thinks   ''mm   ynii   In    the   future.-    " 

Such  a  course,  Dr.  Campbell  said  was 
almost  as  cruel  as  to  give  them  no  edu- 
cal  ion  at  all. 

Ther-'  are  over  iioo  blind  people  belong- 
ing to  the  Society  for  the   Blind  in   T,on 
don.    Those    going      to  the      school      nre 
taught    practical  things  and   fret    practical 
work  when   they   leave. 


Dr.  Campbell  has  invented  key  hoards 
for  sixteen  different  kinds  of  typewriters 
and  saws  that  the  blind  often  become  ex- 
p<  rts  in  the>r  use.  Where  this  work  so 
often  becomes  a  matter  of  touch  It 
si  ems  as  though  they  might  learn  to 
write    from    dictation. 

Dr.  Campbell  told  many  interesting  an- 
ecdotes to  show  that  the  blind  are  capa- 
ble of  becoming  very  proficient  in  many 
lines  of  business.  The  Massachusetts 
Society  for  Fromoting  the  Interests  ofj 
the  Adult  Blind  is  a  large  one  and  had 
recently  opened  an  office  at  120  Boylf.ton 
street,  Boston  where  their  agent  can  bfl 
consulted  every  morning.  Many  Lynn 
men  and  women  belong  to  this  sooictj 
and  the  society  will  be  glad  to  receive 
Other  members.     Membership   free. 

When   our   Lynn   women  were   soliciting 

funds   for   the   reading  room   for   the  bltnc 

in    the    public    library    they    found    peopU 

very  much   interested  and  offering  mone> 

'without  being  solicited,  such  was  th»  in> 

terest  in  this  work.  The  Massachuseti 
society  will  be  glad  of  contributions  fron 
those  who  can  afford  to  give,  as  well  a 
the  influence  of  friends  who  may  beconv 
members. 

At  the  reception  on  Friday  afternoo' 
several  music-d  selections  were  given  an/ 
light  refreshments  were  served. 

TheCaliforniaNews 


Saturday,  Sept.  5,  1903. 

AMONG  the  "attractions"  at  the  Louis- 
iana, Purchase  Exposition  next  year  is  to 
be  an  exhibit  of  the  work  of  schools  for 
the  deaf  and  the  blind.  If  the  result  of 
this  exhibit  is  to  be  the  muddling  of  the 
general  public  as  the  newspaper  reporters 
are  being  muddled,  then  we  think  it  had 
better  be  suppressed.  Consider  this  gem 
which  we  rind  in  The  Deaf  American  cred- 
ited to  the  Republic,  the  St.  Louis  Repub- 
lic, we  presume: 

Deaf  and  Dumb  pupils  will  "sing"  in 
the  sign-language,  and  a  band  of  blind- 
musicians  will  play  at  the  World's  Fair. 
This  is  only  part  of  the  remarkable 
exhibit,  which  is  being  arranged  by  Aiviu 
Pope  for  the  Economy  department.  A 
sextet  of  deaf  singers  will  render  "Nearer 
My  God,  to  Thee."  Mutes  watching  the 
blind  singers' lips  will  repeat  the  hymn 
on  their  expressive  lingers  and  palms. 
Vibrations  received  through  the  tinkers 
from  tuning  forks  give  the  deaf  sino-pja 
the  pitch  of  the  voice.  Although  they 
can't  hear  a-  sound,  the  familiar  music 
they  render  is  marvelously  true.  *irM 
the  vibration  is  imparted  to  the  sensitive 
fingers  which  are  placed  on  thethioat 
against  the  vocal  chords.  The  instruc- 
tor with  his  fingers  in  the  elementary 
stage  informs  the  pupil  of  the  correct 
pitch  by  pressing  the  fingers  against  these 
chords  and   "telegraphing"   tone. 
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SATURDAY.    SEPTEMBER    5,    1003 
A  BLIND  TEACHER  OF  BLIND      , 


Reception  Given  in  the  Woman's  Industrial 
Building  to  Dr.  F.  J.  Campbell  of  London, 
Principal  of  the  Royal  Normal  College  fir 
the  Blind 


A  reception    was   given   yesterday   in   the 
Woman's  Industrial  Union  Building  by  the 
Massachusetts    Association    for    Promoting  | 
the  Interests  of  the  Adult  Blind  to  Dr.   F. 
J.    Campbell    of    London,    principal    of    the 
Royal   Normal   College   for   the   Blind.      Dr. 
Campbell    is    himself    blind,    and    of    those! 
whose    affliction    was    the    result    of    acci- 
dent after  birth.     From  personal  experience, 
therefore,    as    well   as    from    long    training 
as  a  teacher,  he  is  exceptionally  well  quail- 1 
fled  to  speak  of  the  work  which  the  Massa-I 
chusetts    organization    is    now    engaged    inj 
promoting.       Dr.     Campbell     was     born     lftj 
Tennessee  of  Scotch  parentage,  so  he  is  anj 
America d    by    birth,    but    since    1872,    when! 
he    founded    the   Royal    College    in    London,! 
he   has   made   England   his   home. 
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his  sight  when  five  years  old.  but  h« 
father,  though  a  poor  man,  successfully 
carried  through  the  task  of  giving  "19 
blind  son  a  liberal  education.  The  first 
school  for  the  blind  in  Tennessee  was 
opened  at  Nashville  when  he  was  twelve 
vears  old.  After  studying  there  for  a  time 
he  went  to  Harvard,  and  later,  because  of 
his  musical  ability,  to  Leipslg  and  Berlin 
for  studv  in  that  branch.  Since  that  time- 
he  has  been  musical  director  In  several 
important  schools,  among  them  the  Perkins 
Institution  in  South  Boston. 

It  was  of  his  work  among  the  blind  adult, 
however,  that  he  spoke  yesterday  afternoon. 
The  college  of  which  he  is  in  charge  has  for 
its  special   purpose,    not  the   instruction    of 
those  bom  blind,  "but  the  training  of  those 
afflicted  Larter  in  life  to  earn  their  liyings- 
a    work    almost    utterly    neglected    In    the 
United   States  at  the   present   time.      Piano 
tuning,    typewriting,    carpentry    and    otner 
practical      occupations     are      taught.        ur 
Oampbell  said  that   the   aim    is,   if   a  pupil 
has    previously    had    a    definite    occupation, 
to    establish    him    in    something    along    the 
same  lines.      The    work   of   the   school   does 
not    end    with    the    training   alone,    for    the 
purpose  is   to   start  the   pupils   in   business, 
discontinuing   the   oversight   only   when   in- 
dependence is  secured. 

The  other  speakers  were  Mrs.  Mary  Mor- 
ton Kehe-w  and  Mrs.  Ada  F.  Spaulding. 
Mrs.  Kendall,  accompanied  by  Miss  Collyer. 
sang.  
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JUSD  GIRL  SEES  MOON  RAYS. 


BUT    RADIUM    STIMULUS   CAN   DO 
NO  MORE  JUST   YET. 


Scores  of  Letters  From  Persons  With 
Paralyzed  Optic  Nerves  Who  Want  to 
Know  About  the  Treatment  Lillle  Spit  z- 
nadel  -  Has    Had — M*fre\  Cases  Tested. 
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WALKS 
^~1FF  STAIRWAY  I0P 


Ellen     Yeomans     Hurt  at  Dudley 
Street  Terminal. 


Blind  Ellen  Yeomans,  of  65  Whitney 
street  walked  off  a  stairway  at  the 
Dudley  street  Elevated  terminal  yester- 
day afternoon  as  though  no  stairway 
were    there. 

She  pitched  down  the  entire  flight  to 
the  Dudley  street  sidewalk,  twenty  feet 
below.  She  was  picked  up  unconscious 
and   was   sent   to   the   City   Hospital. 

She  had  recovered  consciousness  by 
the  time  she  arrived  at  the  hospital, 
and  a  had  scalp  wound  was  found  to  be 
the  worst  injury  she  had  received  from 
fall.      ' 


Newspapers  for  tlie  Blind. 

Newspapers  for  the  blind  seem  at  first 
thought  an  impossibility,  but  there  is  at 
least  one  printed  every  day  in  this  pro- 
gressive country  of  ours,  says  an  ex- 
change. Miss  Etta  Griffin,  head  of  the 
department  for  the  blind  in  the  Con- 
ional  Library,  Washington,  daily 
makes  up  a  summary  of  the  important 
events  of  the  world's  news  and  dictates 
it  to  some  one  of  the  blind-  persons  who 
use  the  typewriters  constructed  for  the 
purpose.  Some  of  the  operators  are 
merely  boys  and  become  very  proficier 
after   a   short    time. 


Dr.  Amon  Jenkins  of  the  sparine  Hospital 
Service,  who  succeeded  ill  ro  far  stimulating 
the  paralyzed  optic  nerjesKfiC  little  Lillie 
Spitznadel  with  a  combination  of  radium 
and  X-rays  that  the  blind  girl  was  able  to. 
distinguish  between  daylight  and  darkness 
and  to  discern  plainly  bright  lights  at  night, 
has  received  scores  of  letters  from  persons 
similarly  afflicted  since  The  Sun  published 
a  fortnight  ago  the  results  of  the  experi-  I 
ment.  Yesterday  the  European  mail 
brought  him  a  number  of  letters  asking 
for  details  of  the  methods  he  has  employed. 

No  further  treatment  has  been  given  to 
the  Spitznadel  child.  Dr.  Jenkins  believes 
that  it  would  not  be  wise  to  experiment 
further  with  her  until  further  knowledge 
of  the  effects  of  the  treatment  has  been 
gained,  in  view  of  the  great  uncertainty 
which  attends  the  use  of  radium. 

The  little  girl  continues  to  experience 
faint  glimmers  of  optical  sensation.  When 
there  was  a  bright  harvest  moon  last  week 
she  was  able  to  indicate  its  position  in  the 
sky  and  one  night  when  she  was  taken 
for  a  trip  on  the  river  was  conscious  of  the 
glint  of  the  moon's  rays  on  the  water.  This 
is  the  limit  her  returning  optical  sensitive- 
ness has  reached. 

Dr.  Jenkins  does  not  think  it  probable, 
though  it  is  possible,  that  she  will  ever 
attain  normal  vision  or  even  be  able  to 
distinguish  objects  sufficiently  to  walk 
the  streets  safely,  but  he  does  believe  that 
her  case  has  proved  the  stimulating  effect 
of  radium  rays  on  the  optic  nerve. 

He  and  W.  J.  Hammes  have  other  sul> 
jects    under   treatment,    but    Dr.    Jenkins 
said  yesterday  that  he  did  not  feel  freei 
to  talk  about,  the  new  cases. 
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SEPTEMBER    19,     190  3 

Miss  Nina  Rhoades's  story  for  this  year 
is  "  Winifred's  Neighbors,"  and  its  small 
heroine  belpngs  to  that  species  that  really 
reforms    its     elders,    not     consciously     by 

preaching,  or  even  by  example,  but  by 
artless  revelations  of  hidden  truth.  Miss 
Fthoad-es  has  grown  rapidly  during-  her 
three  .years  of  authorship,  and  it  may  be 
that  in  the  coming  years  she  will  essay  a 
higher  form  of  fiction.  Miss  Amy  Brooks's 
"  Handy  and  Prue  "  is  so  like  its  three 
pridecessors'except  in  the  age  of  the  char- 
acters that  mothers  and  teachers  will  con- 
fuse the  four  in  one  pleasant  impression, 
but  not  so  the  children.  They  may  con- 
found Mars  with  Apollo  and  Licht  Horse 
Harry  with  Uncle  Robert,  but  they  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  keeping  one  story  book 
apart  from  the  others. 
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Cross  and  Marion  Ken- 
Lejjdy,  two  blind  men  of  Big 
jring  township  have  made  ap- 
plication for  pensions  under  the 
new  law  which  gives  $150  per  yr. 
to  the  blind  under  certain  condi- 
tions. Mr.  Cross '  application  was 
received  and  the  pension  granted 
but  that  of  Mr.  Kennedy  was 
turned  down,  because  he  had 
been  a  resident  here  only  three 
years.  There  is  a  misconception 
in  regard  to  this  law.  It  is 
thought  by  many  that  the  pen  - 
sion  of  $150  is  given  to  each  blind 
person  in  the  state,  but  this  is 
not  the  case.  To  be  eligible  to 
(the  benefits  of  this  new  law,  the 
blind  must  have  been  a  resident 
of  the  county  for  ten  consecutive 
years,  and  his  present  income 
must  be  less  than  $250  per  year. 
— Shelbyville  Leader. 

Also  it  is  our  understanding 
that  the  law  makes  it  optional 
with  each  county,  to  adopt  it  or 
not.  Hence  it  will  take  some 
action  by  the  Board  of  Supervise 
ors  before  any  pensions  can  tte 
paid.  / 
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A   short   time   ago   it   was   cabled    to   tnib 
country    that    Jules     Verne     had     become 
blind       Le   Temps   of   Paris   prints   the   fol- 
lowing note  iust  received  by  M.  Duquesnel, 
which   will   doubtless   be   found   interesting 
to    the    many    American    admirers    of    the 
famous    French    story    teller:      "  I    cannot 
bring   myself    to   believe   that    I    am   blind, 
notwithstanding    the     statements     m     tne 
newspapers.     I  accordingly  take  up  the  pen 
for  the   purpose   of   letting  you  know   that 
there  is  no  truth  in  such  statements.  There 
was   a  beginning   of   cataract   on   the   right 
eye,   and  no  more.     But  if   I  were  obliged 
to  read  all  the  letters  sent  to  me   on  this 
subject  assuredly  my  sight  would  be  weak- 
ened   and  in  all  likelihood  blindness  wouW 
result.     Thanks  for  your  remembrance  and 
a  warm  grasp  of  the  hand  from  one  of  your 
oldest  friends.— Jules  Verne." 


Date J  ::■ 

James  McNulty.  a  blind  man  of  Del- 
aware county,  own8~70fr'cow8,  which 
he.  rents  at  $6  a  be/d  per  year,  giv- 
ing him  an  annual  Income  of  $4,200. 1 

146    FRANKLIN   ST.,   BOSTON. 


Date 


B.  .J^  Hyde,  who  is  connected 
with  Ih&Aew  York  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  was  in  town  Saturday 
look  ,  fcjfc^igsjrable  sight  to  lo- 
cate in  this  village. 
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Helping 
Himself 


SUPERIOR 


Some  time  ago  in  The  Globe  we 
jave  an  account  of  the  efforts  being 
nade  by  Helen  Kellar,  the  noted  blind 
jjirl.  to  alleviate  the  tediousness  of  the 
lives  of  those  that  are  afflicted  as  she 
is,  by  providing  them  -with  some  "gain- 
ful occupation."  That  this  can  be  done 
successfully  in  many  cases  is  shown  by 
the  wonderful  tales  of  the  manual  skill 
of  those  afflicted  in  this  manner.  A  mar- 
velous account  of  a  boy  who  rises  su- 
perior to  his  difficulties  and  proves  him- 
self master  of  his  own  destiny,  is  that  of 
Alfred  James  Woods,  a  blind  boy  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  who  has  shown  a  genius 
for  handicraft  that  is  almost  beyond  hu- 
man   belief. 

He  has  constructed  entirely  by  himself, 
a    handsome    little    steam    launch. 

He  kept  patiently  at  work  on  his  boat 
for  six  months;  she  is  worth  upon  the 
market  about  $600,  but  as  a  specimen  _o£ 
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a   blind   boy's    wonderful   skill,    is    almost 
without   price. 

Airred  designed  and  built  his  boat  at 
his  own  home.  The  craft  is  twenty- 
three  feet  long,  and  six  feet  wide,  and 
is  fitted  out  with  an  Acme  three  horse 
power  engine. 

The  boiler  was  built  entirely  by  the 
blind  boy,  and  when  it  is  understood 
that  his  affliction  came  at  an  age  when 
he  was  too  young  to  have  learned  boiler- 
making,  the  marvelous  nature  of  his  ac- 
complishment   can    better    be    understood. 

Alfred  has,  in  his  life,  made  many  re- 
markable things,  among  them  being  a 
miniature  trolley  line,  a  sixteen-foot  row 
boat,  and  a  home  for  a  pet  goat  which 
was  a  present  from  admiring  friends.  At 
one  time  the  blind  boy  conducted  a  little 
candy  sale  in  his  parents'  yard  and  made 
considerable    money. 

This  clever  blind  boy  is  also  a  news 
carrier;  he  has  fifty  customers,  and  he  de- 
livers his  papers  every  night,  going  alone, 
with  unerring  directness,  to  the  home  of 
pnrVi    «""   ^f   his    patrons.  J 
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BLIND    HOME    INQUIRY    IS    ON 

PICNICKED    HT    PARK    Special  Committee  Looking  Into  Man- 
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agement  of  the  Institution 


Despite   Their  Affliction  They  Played 
Games  and  Ran  Races,  and  the 
Outing  Was  Much  of  a  Success. 


Investigation  of  the  management  of  the 
Illinois  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  at 
851  Marshall  boulevard  was  begun  at  2 
o'clock  this  afternoon  by  the  special  com- 
mittee appointed  by  President  J.  D.  James 
of  the  board  of  trustees.     The  members  of 


novel    outing    and    qfie    which    was    ot  tne  «««™-     *•"= 

most   enjoyable     took   efface   at  Seneca   the  special  committee  which  Is  to  conduct 


Park  East  yesterday.  It  was  the  first 
annual  outing  of  those  Rochester  stu- 
dents who  attend  the  New  York  State 
School  for  the  Blind  at  Batavia.  It  was 
in  the  nature  of  a  basket  picnic.  The 
total  attendance  was  nearly  75. 

The  picnickers  -went  down  to  the 
park  about  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  and 
from  that  time  until  sundown  enjoyed 
a  day  of  pleasant  weather  and  delight- 
ful recreation.  The  committee  in  charge 
was  George  A.  Lechleiter,  chairman;  J. 
Frank  Gehrs,  R.  Fertig,  S.  Fahy,  F. 
Morley,  'M.  J.  Cowley,  B.  Berinstein,  F. 
Reiflin  and  G.  Forsythe. 

A  greater  part  of  the  day  was  spent  on 
the  green  by  the  lake.  A  sumptuous 
spread  was  served  by  the  ladies  of  the 
party  in  the  pavilion.  During  the  after- 
noon a  group  picture  of  the  picnickers 
was  taken  on  the  green. 

A  large  sporting  programme  was  run 

off    at    Intervals     during   the    afternoon. 

The  winners  and  prizes  were  as  follows. 

iMarried    Ladies    Race,    50   yards— Mrs. 

Maloney,  first;  Mrs.  Selbig,  second. 

Single  Ladies  Race— Jessie  Pitts,  first; 
Florence  Bayer,  second;  Florence 
Spooner,  third. 

Single  Men's  Race,  free-for-all  —  Louis 
Gehrs,  first;  Jacob  Frank,  second;  F. 
Morley,   third. 

Running  Race,  for  blind  students  only 
— Benjamin  Berinstein,  first;  one  pair  of 
suspenders;  George  Forsythe,  second, 
one  pocket  kife,  Raymond  Fertig,  third, 
one  pocket  knife. 

Running  Race,  students  only — George 
Lechleiter,  first;  James  Cowley,  second; 
Samuel  Fahy,  third. 

Free-for-all,  50  yards — Benjamin  Berin- 
stein, first,  one  pipe. 

Children's  Race,  50  yards,  girls  under 
10  years— Dora  Berinstein,  first;  Elmina 
Lux,  second. 

Boys  Race,  under  12  years,  50  yards  — 
Jack  Forsythe,  first;  Raymond  Ferjtig, 
second. 

The  outing  was  the  first  ever  held  by 
the  students  of  the  state  school  and  was 
undert  an  experiment.    The  gt^at 

success  with  which  it  was  attended  Is  at 
Indication  that  It  will  become  an  annual 


the  inquiry  are:  E.  P.  Bicknell,  general 
superintendent  of  the  Chicago  Bureau  of 
Charities;  W.  L.  Roseboom,  and  Miss  Julia 
Lathrop  of  Hull  house.  The  committee 
will  make  a  careful  Inspection  of  the  In- 
stitution and  suggest  such  reform  in  man- 
agement as  It  may  deem  proper. 

The  board  of  trustees.  It  is  said,  will 
adopt  all  reasonable  recommendations 
made  by  the  committee. 


HOME  FOR  BLIND  INVESTIGATED 

Broom  Corn  Used  Is  Declared  by  an  Ex- 
pert  to   Be   "Trash." 

Investigation  into  the  management  of  the 
Illinois  Industrial  Hame  for  the  Blind,  851 
Marshall  boulevard,  was  begun  yesterday  by 
James  O'Connor's  committee  of  inquiry.  The 
committee  consists  of  Mr.  O'Connor  as  chair- 
man with  Miss  Julia  Lathrop  of  Hull  House, 
E  P.  Bicknell  of  the  Associated  Bureau  of 
Charities,  F.  W.  Bull  of  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
form Association,  and  W.  L  Roseboom  as 
an  expert  on  brooms  and  broom  corn.  Mr. 
Bull  was  not  present. 

A  visit  was  first  paid  to  the  broom  factory, 
where  an  examination  was  made  of  the 
broom  corn  on  hand,  which  Mr.  Roseboom 
declared  could  not  be  properly  worked,  call- 
ins  it  "trash." 

in  the  trustees'  room  a  tilt  occurred  over 
admitting  to  the  sessions  a  committee  of  two 
to  represent  the  inmates,  but  it  was  finally 
decided  to  hear  them. 

Dr  A.  W.  Schram.  physician,  to  hha 
home  testified  to  the  excellent  health  of 
the  Inmates  for  the  last  two  years,  which 
condition  could  not  exist  If  the  food  were  bad. 
William  Barclay,  for  six  years  president  of 
the  trustees,  stated  he  thought  the  home 
could  never  be  a  success,  because  thehrooms 
manufactured  were  not  of  a  sufficiently  high 
standard  of  workmanship. 

The  Investigators  will  meet  again  to-day 
to  decide  definitely  on  a  fixed  line  of  inquiry. 
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CLASH  COMES  AT 
HOME  FOR  BLIND 


President  James  Refuses  to 
Let  Investigating  Commit- 
tee Examine  the  Books. 


KEEPS    INMATES    AWAY. 


Unwilling  to  Allow  Them  to  Tes 

tify  Concerning:  the  Alleged 

Mismanagement. 


The  first  meeting  of  the  investigating  com- 
mittee at  the  Illinois  Industrial  Home  for 
the  Blind  yesterday  resulted  in  a  clash  be- 
tween the  committee  and  President  J.  D. 
James  of  the  board  of  trustees.  Mr.  James 
refused  to  allow  the  visitors  to  inspect  the 
hooks  or  to  call  inmates  as  witnesses.  His 
action  caused  some  of  the  committee  to  be- 
lieve he  sought  the  application  of  whitewash 
to  the  charges  of  mismanagement. 

The  committee  was  named  by  James  O'Con- 
nor, father  of  the  law  under  which  the  in- 
stitution was  established.  As  a  result  of  the 
clash  over  the  method  to  be  employed  the 
trustees  are  expected  to  request  Gov  Yates 
to  direct  the  state  board  of  charities  to  com- 
plete  the  Investigation. 

James  Fears  to  Offend  Yates. 
After  the  hearing  President  James  said: 
■there  is   a   misunderstanding  as   to  the 
scope    of    the    Inquiry.     When   I  gave   Mr 
y  Connor  permission  to  name  the  committee 
t  was  my  idea  that  the  body  should  recom- 
nend  plans  to  provide  the  inmates  with  more 
lversifled  employment. 

"  I  do  not  understand  that  the  trustees  are 
o  be  tried.  I  have  declined  to  allow  the 
ommittee  to  inspect  the  books,  because  I 
hink  it  would  be  discourteous  to-Gov.  Yates 
t  there  is  anything  wrong  the  governor  and 
ie  state  board  are  the  ones  to  make  the 
lvestigatlon,  as  the  law  provides." 
John  McGillen,  democratic. member  of  the 
>ard,  wanted  to  give  the  committee  access 
i  all  records. 

The  members  will  meet  at  noon  today  at 
ie  office  of  the  Chicago  bureau  of  char- 
ies,  to  decide  what  action  they  will  take, 
he  investigators  are  James  O'Connor,  a 
ader  among  the  blind  persons  of  Chicago; 
r.  L.  Roseboom,  E.  P.  Bicknell,  superin- 
hdent  of  the  bureau  of  charities;  Julia 
ithrop,  Hull  house,  and  Secretary  Bull  of 
e  Illinois  Civil  Service  Reform  league. 
The  committee  went  to  the  institution  at  2 
:lock  and  inspected  the  broom  shop.  Mr. 
>seboom,  a  broom  manufacturer,  remarked 
at  the  material  used  was  of  such  poor 
ality   that  it  would  be  difficult  for  men 

with  sight  to  make  good  brooms  from  it. 
The  committee  then  went  through  the  kitch- 
en, dining  rooms,  and  dormitories  and  met 
the  trustees  in  the  office. 

Bars  Inmates  from  Hearing. 

The  first  clash  resulted  when  the  trustees 
refused  to  permit  two  representatives  of  tho 
inmates  to  attend  the  hearing. 

•  We  will  not  hear  any  more  of  their  reck- 
less abuse,"  said  President  James. 

Miss  Lathrop  and  Mr.  Bicknell  urged  that 
the  inmates  be  represented. 

"  You  can  meet  them  downstairs,"  an- 
swered Mr.  James.  "  I  understand  they  have 
representatives  on  the  committee." 

"  I  want  to  know  my  position  before  I  pro- 
ceed," said  Mr.  Bickneil.  "  I  was  told  It 
was  to  be  an  investigation  by  disinterested 
persons.  If  I  am  to  appear  as  an  advocat* 
of  the  inmates  I  shall  leave  at  once." 

"  We  want  you  to  serve  and  will  give  you 
the  widest  possible  latitude  in  your  work," 
said  Trustee  McGillen.  "  If  there  is  any-. 
thing  wrong  here  I  want  to  know  it  and  want 
It  remedied." 
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cted  of  them.' 
Glad  Barclay  Is  Out. 

,„„,,„   -whv  did  you  hold  trie 

ldhnUr  »:;ve -en  appointed^   g  _ 

:rv      It was  intended  the  other 
m   factory.  O'Connor. 

SiSSS   "element  that  most  of  the 
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VU  fteir  the  inmates."  asserted 
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Ut  a  w^all  sorts  of  absurd  charges. 
LCf  £?i  this .committee  to  suggest 
J-and  reforms  for  the  benefit  of  the 
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IUSTEESHHLT  UN  INQUIRY 


Officers  of  Home  for   Blind    Hold 
Books    From   Committee. 


tvnn  another  session  such  as  we  had  the  last 
.ime  they  were  before  us,"  he  said. 
Doctor  la  Examined. 

After  the  situation  had  been  explained  fur- 
her  the  trustees  summoned  Dr.  Schramm, 
he  institution  physician,  as  the  first  witness. 
Ie  said  the  hygienic  condition  of  the  place 
Iras  excellent  and  the  hei.lth  of  the  inmates 
;ood.  He  said  there  had  been  but  cne  death 
n  two  years  and  two  inmates  had  been  sent 
o  the  hospital.    The  food  Is  uniformly  good. 

"Are  you  an  eye  specialist?"  inquired  Mr. 
Bicknell. 

"I  am  not,"  replied  Dr.  Schramm. 

William  Barclay,  who  was  president  of  the 
board  of  trustees  for  six  years,  was  next 
summoned. 

"After  six  years'  study  and  experience  I 
am  convinced  that  this  institution  and  all 
others  of  its  kind  are  failures  because  they 
do  not  do  what  was  expected  when  they  were 
established,"  said  Mr.  Barclay. 

Former   President  Scored. 

"If  it  was  a  failure  why  did  you  hold  the 
office  of  president  of  the  board  for  six  years 
and  allow  the  public's  money  to  be  expend- 
ed9" shouted  Mr.  O'Connor,  excitedly.  "It's 
a  good  thing  you  are  off  the  board.  You 
should  never  have  been  appointed." 

Mr  O'Connor  said  the  legislature  had  twice 
appropriated  funds  for  enlarging  and  im- 
proving the  institution,  but  the  money  had 
not  been  wisely  expended. 

"This  was  never  meant  to  be  a  mere  broom 
factory.  It  was  intended  that  other  trades 
should  be  taught,"  said  Mr.  O'Connor. 

President  James  said :  "All  the  trouble  has 
been  caused  by  a  few  agitators  among  the  in- 
mates. They  are  mischief-makers  and  have 
made  all  sortts  of  absurd  charges,  which  can 
be  disproved  in  a  few  minutes  by  a  personal 
inspection." 


\V.  L,.  Roseboom 
"ulla    Lathrop  of  Hull 
house 
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lembers    Infonnsd    They    Have    No 
Power  to  Investigate  Accounts. 
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ivernor   Yates    May  Be  Asked 
to  Order  Trial  by  Board. 


nright   Reading 


ix-President  of  Institution  Declares   It 
Has    Proved    a  Failure. 


Investigation  of  the  charges  of  misma.i- 
gement  against  the  officers  of  the  Illinois 
ndustrial  home  for  *^"  \\VA  ""'"'  begun  yes- 
erday  afternoon  by  the  special  committee 
amed  by  James  O'Connor,  father  of  the  law 
■hich  established  the  institution. 
Before  the  inquiry  had  been  in  progress  an 
our  the  committee  clashed  with  President 
.  D.  James  of  the  board  of  trustees  over  the 
lethods  to  be  pursued  in  the  inquiry.  As  a 
esult  of  the  misunderstanding  the  trustees 
nay  request  Governor  Yates  to  direct  the 
tate  board  of  charities  to  investigate  the  in- 
titution. 

"There  is  evidently  a  misunderstanding  as 
n  the  scope  of  the  proposed  inquiry  by  the 
ommittee,"  said  President  James.  "Several 
reeks  ago,  when  I  gave  Mr.  O'Connor  per- 
mission to  name  a  committee  to  look  over  the 
nstltution,  it  was  my  idea  that  the  body  was 
o  recommend  some  plan  of  providing  the  in- 
nates  with  more  diversified  employment.  I 
o  not  understand  that  the  trustees  are  to  Da 
ried  on  charges.  1  have  declined  to  let  mo 
ommittee  inspect  the  books.  If  we  think 
here  is  anything  wrong  the  governor  and  the 
tate  board  of  charities  are  the  persons  to 
nake  the  investigation." 

Clash    With   the  Trustees. 

The  special  committee  will  meet  at  noon  to- 
ay  at  the  office  of  the  Chicago  bureau  of 
harities  to  decide  what  action  it  will  take, 
he  body  is  composed  of: 

James  O'Connor  E.  P.  Bicknell 

Secretary  Hull  ot  the  Il- 
linois Civil  Service  Re- 
form league 

The  committee  went  through  the  kitchen, 
ining-rooms  and  dormitories  of  the  build- 
ig  and  later  met  the  trustees  in  the  office, 
'he  first  clash  resulted  when  the  trustees 
efused  to  permit  two  representatives  of  the 
mnates  to  attend  the  hearing. 

"You  can  meet  them  downstairs  and  hear 
vhat  they  have  to  say.    I  will  not  go  through 
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A  casual  remark  of  Philadelphia's 
free  library  director,  that  more  lively 
reading  is  needed 
for      the      blind, 

fortheuuiui.        shouid     make     an 

appeal  to  nearly  every  one.     It  is  so 
«xpeusive   to    issue    even    a   moderate 
sized  book  in  raised  letters  that  any- 
thing  like   a  flood   of   cheap   and    in- 
ferior literature  is  far     out     of     the 
question.      It  is  natural  that  the  so- 
cieties engaged   in   issuing  books  for 
the  blind  should  consider  pretty  care- 
fully whether  the  book  under  discus- 
sion is     "really     worth     while."       Of 
course    provision    has   been   made   for 
fiction    and    light    literature,    but    not 
in  the  proportion  which  it  occupies  in 
the    ordinary    library    for    those    who 
can   see.     As    the   Philadelphia   libra- 
rian  said:      "The  blind   do   not   want 
to   read   the   same   books     over     and 
over,  nor  all  of     the     solemn     kind 
They    want    something   a    little    mora 
lively."     The  Philadelphia  library  an< 
swered     this     demand     recently     by 
printing    "John    Halifax.   Gentleman," 
at  a  cost  of  $600,  and  it  was  much  ap- 
preciated  by   the    blind   patrons.     On 
the    other    band,    the    Society    for    the 
Promotion    of    Church    Work    Among 
the  Blind,  also  a  Philadelphia  organ- 
ization, has  issued  two  volumes  of  the 
Episcopal    prayer    book    and    one   vol- 
ume of  the  hymnal  in  the  Braille  sys- 
tem.     The    Bible    itself    is    comprised 
in    no    less    than    65    large    expensive 
volumes.      It,    of   course,   was   one   ol 
the  early  books  printed  for  the  blind, 
The  blind  person  who  is  not  wealthy 
cannot   afford    to   own   much   of  ^.   li- 
brary at  home,  which  makes  it  espe- 


cially desirable  that  there  should  bo" 
public  collections  of  sufficiently  varied 
character.  Tantalus  was  in  a  situa 
tion  much  similar  to  that  of  the  man 
who  must  entertain  himself  with  four* 
or  five  folios  in  the  raised  lettering, 
while  his  brothers  and  sisters  luxuri- 
ate  in  ten-cent  novels  and  books  from 
the  Simulating   library. 

146  FRANKLIN  STREET,  «p^TON.     ■ 
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BUND  FOR  MANY  YEARS. 



Mrs.  Hope  B.Franklin  Passed  Away  at  Her 
Home  in  Old  Warwick  Monday. 

'  Hope  Brown  Franklin  died  at  her 
residence  in  Warwick  Monday  in  her 
89th  year,  after  an  illness  of  six  weeks. 
She  married  at  the  age  of  18  Albert  T. 
Franklin,  who  went  to  California  dur- 
ing the  gold  fever.  He  was  successful 
in  accumulating  a  quantity  of  gold, 
which  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  com- 
missioned someone  to  send  hotne,  hut 
it  never  reached  its  destination.  Her 
father,  Hale  Gorton,  was  nephew  of 
the  famous  Samuel  Gorton,  who  was 
one  of  the  first  settlers  and  also  close- 
ily  connected  with  Providence's  and 
Warwick's  early  history,  having  in 
1«42  bought  Shawomet,  now  Warwick, 
from  Miautomomi. 

About  25  years  ago  Mrs.  Franklin's 
Eyesight  began  to  fail  and  as  the  years 
went  by  it  was  not  an  uncommon  sight 
to  see  her  with  two  and  three  pairs  of 
glasses  reading  her  Bible.  For  the  last 
few  years  she  had  been  totally  blind. 
She  was  the  mother  of  eight  children, 
five^of  whom  survive  her. 
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Speein     Committee  Insists  the  Trustees 
Shall    Show    Books. 

Members  of  the  special  committee  appoint- 
ed to  investigate  the  charges  against  the 
officers  of  the  Illinois  state  industrial  home 
for  the  blind,  Marshall  boulevard  and  Nine- 
teenth street,  will  not  continue  the  inquiry 
unless  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  institu- 
tion will  agree  to  show  them  all  the  books 
and  furnish  all  the  desired  information. 

The   committee,    which   consists   of  James 
O'Connor.    W.  L.  Roseboom,  Julia  Lathrop 
E     P     Bicknell   and    Secretary   Bull    of   tne 
Civil   Service   Reform    league,    met   at  noon 
yesterday  at  the  offices  of  the  Chicago  Bu- 
reau of  Charities  in  the  Unity  building  and 
decided  on  this  action.    The  committee  will 
address  a  letter  to  the  board  of  trustees  ask- 
ing the  members  to  define  clearly  their  po- 
sition in  regard  to  the-investigation  and  ..o 
state  whether  they  will  allow  an  inspection 
of  the  books  of  the  institution  and  the  ques- 
tioning of  inmates. 
E     P     Bicknell   said:      "The   committee  is 
!  willing  to  continue  the  inquiry  if  the  boaid 
desires  it  and  will  give  us  the  books  and  af- 
ford us  every  facility  to  investigate.    Othei '- 
wise  we   will   drop   the   matter   and  let  the 
board   ask   the   state   board   of   chanties  \& 
make    the   investigation."  V    sr 
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TO  PAY  OUT  MONEY 

TCLTHE  BLIND 

Board  Of  Supervisors  Take  Steps  to  Meet 

Provisions  of  New  Law — 

— Decision   Filed. 

Assistant  States  Attorney  O.  R.  Tro- 
bridge has  filed  an  opinion  with  the  board; 
of  supervisors  concerning  the.  statute 
which  provides  for  benefit  to  the  blind. 
Mr.  Trobridge  states  thaat  in  his  view  of 
the  new  law,  the  appointment  of  the  ex- 
amining physician  can  not  take  effect  un- 
til January  1st  next,  and  that  the  money 
for  payment  of  such  a  salary  can  not  be 
secured  except  from  the  levy  of.  next  Sep- 
tember, one  year  from  date.  He  thinks, 
therefore,  that  the  law  as  inoperative  un- 
til one  year  from  the  present  time. 

There  are  several  candidates  for  the 
position  of  examiner  of  the  blind,  in  ac- 
cordance with  an  Illinois  statute  which 
went  into  effect  July  1.  Unless  having  an 
income  of  at  least  $250  a  year,  the  law 
provides  that  the  supervisors  shall  be- 
stow a  benefit  of  $150  a  year  upon  each 
blind  person  who  has  been  a  county  res- 
ident for  at  least  three  years  and  Within 
the  state  no  less  than  ten  years. 

The  law  states  that  those  receiving  ben- 
efits shall  be  of  legal  age  and  that  no 
pauper  or  those  receiving  care  otherwise 
comes  within  the  meaning  of  theact.  All 
examinations  are  to  'be  made  at  the  of- 
fice of  the  apolnted  physician,  yearly  the 
first  week  in  January,  and  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  medical  'man  and  two  affi- 
davits as  to  residence  and  knowledge  of] 
•the  facts  must  be  presented  to  the  board. 
The  emolument  will  be  $2  for  each  exam- 
ination  made. 

The  persons  who  will  seek  the  bounty 
from  the  county  can  not  apear  for  exam- 
ination before  next  January  and  as  there 
is  no  money  with  which  to  pay  such  a 
bounty,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Trobridge,  it  is  likely  that  nothing  can 
be  legally   done  tmtil  next  fall. 


graduate  of  several  well-known  colleges, 
and  the  Cincinnati  Conservatory  •  of  Mu- 
sic.    She    comes   highly   recommended. 

Miss  Emily  E.  Sauter  of  Jacksonville. 
Ill  arrived  here  a  few  days  ago.  and 
will  have  charge  of  the  deaf  pupils  ;n 
the  lower  grades,  taking  the  place  made 
vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Miss  Carrie 
Stinson.  She  has  also  considerable  ex- 
perience in  that  line  of  teaching,  and 
will  no  doubt  give  general   satisfaction. 

Several  needed  improvements  have 
been  made  in  the  school  building  during 
the  summer,  and  the  school  should  pro- 
gress rapidly  along  all  lines  during  Jf- 
coming  year. 
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BUHD  MAM'S  PATHETIC  APPEAL 

. 

IS    A    VICTIM    OF   THE    POLICE    CRU- 
SADE AGAINST  CRIPPLES  BEG- 
GING ON  THE  STREETS. 


Date  .- 
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■    MissL.3cier^ew5at7agradiiate  of= 

*  -m*  .York  School    for    tha ffjjftdJ- 

Jfl  Oe  pmno  ifflfl'TllUffo'Ious  elocu- 
tift^Sry  selections,  and  will  read  (byl 
sense-of  touch)  an  original  essay  on 
the  "Education  of  the  Blind  during 
the  19th  Century,'1  in  the  Sanitarium 
Gymnasium  this  evening,  at  7  o'clock. 
Miss  Newhut  will  be  assisted  by  Miss 
Evangeline  Dupre,  vocalist-C^ 
lection  at  the  door. 
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Miss  Lizzie  fc  n  left  town  Tuesday 
for  Raleigh,  N.  C,  to  resume  her  duties 
as  teacher  in  a  school  for  the  blind.  On 
her  way  she  will  spend  a  week  with 
friends  in  Washington.  . 
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BLIND    BEGGAR    MUST     QUIT,   r 

4.fiPff    begging    for    many    years    in    the 

topping  district.  Louis  Reinberg,  who  is 
-,lin,1  end  whose  accordion,  camp  Stool 
,nd^ne  are  familiar  sights  to  New  Yort- 

^enTb^-rple^/^at^  played  only 
inv  nleisure  but  he  was  told  that  he 
must  beg  no  more,  and  with  that  injunc- 
tion waf  paroled  in  the  custody  of  his 
brother. 
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THE  INSTITUTIOl^AT  BOULDER 
OPENS  WITH  MRGE  AT" 
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Special  to  The  Montifha  Daily  Record. 

BOULDER,  Sept.  10.— The  Montana 
school  for  the  deaf  and  blind  opened  yes- 
terday morning,  with  an  enrolment  of 
thirty-five  pupils,  but  there  will  be  more 
by  the  end  of  the  week.  T.  S.  McAloney, 
superintendent  of  the  Institution,  says 
that  twelve  new  pupils  have  already  ar- 
rived,  and  more  are  to  be  heard  from. 

All  the  teachers  were  present  with  the 
exception  of  Professor  Max  "W.  Voss  of 
the  musical  department.  He  is  expect- 
ed   hero    tonight. 

Professor  Allen  T.   Schoolfteld,    teacher 
of    the   advanced    pupils   in    the   deaf   de- 
partment,   arrived    here    last    night    from 
Danville,    Ky.,    where    he   had    spent    his 
Vacation    with     relatives.       In     company 
/with    him    was    Miss    Lucille    Menefee    of 
Stamford,    Ky.,    who    takes    the   place   of 
Miss    EJllerbe    Holt,     who    resigned    sonw 
time   aK".   ;'S  one  °*  tne  teachers   In  the 
blind    department.      Miss     Menefee    is    a 
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Joseph  Dubois,  the  ^ind  youth  who 
returned   this  summer  Trom,  the  Blind 
institute    of    Montreal,    and    has    been 
trying  to  earn  an  honorably. living,  as 
a    piano    tuner,    was    the    victim    of    a 
very    shabby    trick    on    the    part    of    a, 
cousin   last    Tuesday.      This    cousin,    a 
wild   boy     of     17,     was.,   arrested  for 
drunkenness,    and    appeared    in      court 
Tuesday    for    the    offence.      His    right 
name    is    Ermulus    Dubois.  .    In    c mart 
he   gave   his   name   as   Joseph    Dubois 
later  explaining  to  his   family  that  a* 
nobody  knew  the  blind  boy  there  was 
no    harm    in    using    his    name.      T here 
was  harm,  however,  and  the  blind  boy 
was  almost  heartbroken  about  it,   and 
cried    all    night    after    learning    of    his 
cousin'*    treachery.     He   has   been    en- 
deavoring, with  most  praiseworthy  ef- 
fort   to  build  himself  a  clientage  as  a 
piano   tuner,  since   his  leaving  the   in- 
stitute, and  he  was  very  much  grieved 
by  the  reflection  cast  upon  Wis  character. 
People  knowing  the  blind  boy,  however, 
never  suspected  for  an  instant  that  he 
could  be  the  man  havirvsr  come  to  grief 
at  the  han4s  of  the  law..  HM 


"I  have  tried  for  twenty  years  to  sup- 
port my  mother,  and  keep  my  family  to- 
gether, and  now  to  be  denied  the  privil- 
ege of  playing  music  upon  the  street, 
does  not  seem  fair  or  just." 

A  few  moments  before  making  the 
above  utterance,  the  speaker  was  led  into 
the  office  of  Rev.  Dr.  Cooley,  a  member 
of  the  board  of  public  service,  but  a  lit- 
tle freckled  face  boy.  The  man  was  Pat 
Harding,  the  blind  musician,  who  for 
more  than  a  score  of  years  has  sat  night- 
ly in  front  of  a  department  store  on 
Euclid  avenue  and  played  an  accordion. 

'•I  want  you  to  do  what  you  can  for 
me,"  continued  the  blind  man,  addressing 
Dr.  Cooley.  "Chief  Kohler  wants  to  send 
me  to  some  institution  for  the  blind.  Af- 
ter all  these  years  in  a  happy  home  of  my 
own,  do  you  think  I  should  care  to  go? 
I  love  my  heme  and  to  be  compelled  to 
enter  an  institution  would  be  something 
from  which  I  would  never  recover." 

Harding  was  heartbroken.  For  several 
weeks  the  police  have  been  making  war 
against  the  practice  of  begging  on  the 
streets,  and  the  department  has  partly 
succeeded  in  ridding  the  street  of  them. 
Some  have  objected  to  tne  order  from 
Chief  Kohler,  and  have  made  appeal  to 
the  mayor  and  Director  Cooley.  Little 
comfort  was  theirs,  and  the  order  stands 
effective.  Chief  Kohler  means  to  break 
up    the    practice    of    cripples    begging    on 
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THE  BLIND  SEE. 


Successful  Was  Both  Cataract  Opera 
tions  Performed  by  Dr.  Hardman. 


Roscoe    Robinson,     who    has 
been  in  this  city  being  treated  by 
Dr.  Hardman  since  June  22,  and 
who  has  been  blind   since  child 
hood,    underwant    two   cataract 
operations  and  can  now  see,  and 
there  is  prospect  for  his  sight  to' 
grow  stronger  as  his  eyes  become 
accustomed  to  the   light.      This 
was  one  of  the  most  delicate   op- 
erations  ever  performed  on  the 
eye,  as  both  eyes  had    to  be   op- 
ened  and   the   cataracts,    which 
caused  the   blindness,    extracted 
from  within.      Mr.  Robinson  re-  j 
turned  home  laso   Saturday  and  I 
will  be  able  to  see  his  aged  fath- 1 
er  and  mother  for  the  first  time' 
within  his  recollection. — Cfarks- 
burg  News. 
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shelves  boast.     The  Cable-street  instit 
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|  Risks  the  Deaf  and  Blind  Run   ± 
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LfTTN   EUROPEAN  cities,"   said   a  visi- 
tor   from    Paris,    "blirjc^Bien    and 
_1_     even    very    deafmen^Jpe/tept    off 
busy     thoroughfares,     even    irheBV 
panfed  by  a  small  boy  or  a  dog.    Wf 
shunted  by  the  police  into  more  quiet 
oughfares,  and   the   scheme  does   not 
to    involve    any    hardship.      Fancy    a 
man   In   the   Strand   or  Cheapside?     But   in 
New   York  .  where  everybody   rushes  about 
faster    than    they    do   anywhere    else,    blind 
men  and  deaf  men  court  Broadway  and  the 
busy  streets  downtown.    Most  of   the  blind 
have  no  companion,   but  simply  beat   tne.r 
W»y  along  -with  a  stick. 

"I  ran  into  one  the  other  evening,  knock- 
ing him  down.  He  was  not  much  hurt,  but 
the  incident  spoiled  my  pleasure  for  the 
night  I  am  not  speaking  of  beggars,  but 
of  blind  men  who  have  to  go  abc"' 
ness.  Riding  is  so  cheap  here 
should  take  the  cars.  In  some  Continental 
cities  blind  men  blow  a  little  whistle  when 
they  want  to  cross  a  street,  and  a  police- 
man or  some  citizen  goes  to  their  assist- 
ance New  York  is  too  busy,  it  seems  to 
me,  even  for  such  a  simple  scheme  as 
that.''' 

RMINGHAM    DAILY  JPOST^ 
DAY,    SEPTEMBER   %  '190* 
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JV  and  etatmg  that,  j£^«Xtil  boV. 
nself  to  support  any  ^.^  vas  fc^  the  benefit 
initeiy  its  te"ns  ^mg£ "be!  oonadention.- 
the  blind  ^u  dv«b  ?bv  NleS-  Botley  (Wolver- 
die6aes  ^ere  dehveredtoy- u.«*  expUmmg 

optoQ)    Dunn  (fficg**^^   wHb   a  ^  of 
u   the  league  had    been    wr  iteeli 

^eavouring  to  induce  ^Vf^"^  40.000  m  the 
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..  infirm  blind. 
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ie  sort,  but  one  really  fears  to  designate 
as  a  library  the  score  of  jolumes  which, 
comprise  Djckens's  f  • 

Pickwick  Papers," 

:be  Poplar 

nstitution 

logue 

.„  appears  that  there 

are  some  750  volumes. 

Milton's  "  Paradise  Lost"  appears  in  four 
volumes;  "Pilgrim's  Progress"  in  five; 
Scott's  "Lady  ol  the  Lake"  in  two;  An- 
thony Hope  s  "  Rupert  ol  Hentzau  "  in  four; 
Jerome  K  Jerome'e  "  Three  Men  in  a  Boat  " 
in  three;  Dickens's  "Tale  of  Two  Cities" 
several  books  from  the  Bible  in  t 


1    WU1        TU1UIUTO     Ul       OH       - 

"  Sixty  Years  a  Queen  '  cost  12s.  the  set; 
"  Paradise  Lost "  in  an  equal  number  of 
volumes  is  priced  at  13s.  6d.;  "Ham- 
let "  in  two  volumes  costs  7s.,  and  "  King 
Lear,"  also  in  two,  is 


Marked  6s. 


mai  Kc.i  os. 

A  glance  down  the  catalogue  gives  sug 
gestion  to  what  the  blind  read.  There  ii 
asure  tor  mo  ]M,etry  in  plenty.  Milton,  Shakespeare, 
f  beggars,  but  Tennyson,  Longfellow,  Scott,  and  Kipling 
about  on  busi-  are  all  in  the  list.  History,  both  ancient 
lere   that   they     and  modern,   is  there  also,  and  one  learns 

..  .      ,  ,1...  +     ^Iia     Ktinyl     ^O-.irtar     io     mm*a    IrdAn     ,i  r\rtn     tlio 


plenty.  Milton,  Shakespeare, 
arJ 
,  bc._ 
uu  m^,vlu,  -^  there  also,  and  one  learns 
that  the  blind  reader  is  more  keen  upon  the 
history  oi  un  own  country  and  his  own  time 
than  any  other  Geography  is  also  well 
favoured.  There  are  also  two  useful 
monthly  magazines  published  entitled 
"  Hora  Jucunda  "  and  "Santa  Lucia,"  both 
ot  which  contain  a  large  amount  of  current 
reading.  The  former  publication  prints 
selections  of  music. 

As  to  the  number  of  blind  persons  in  Step- 
ney, it  is  rather  difficult  to  fix  with  accu- 
racy, but  they  are  under  1,000.  Out  of  these 
some  hundred  are  fairly  regular  users  of 
the  library.  Many  of  the  readers  walk  to 
Cable-street  without  assistance,  have  a  chat 
with  the  librarian,  and  bring  and  take  out 
their  own  books — no  mean  feat 
vast  traffic  of  the  East  End 
mind. 
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For  the  Stirrer.- 
Tn  the  school    '!  i    the   blind  founded 
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Of  Lawrence  County  In- 


firmary 


HAS     INTERESTING     STORY 


Made  the   First   Bricks    and    Drain    Tile 
Ever  Made  in  This  County.   He  Has 
Marked  More  Than  Two  Hun- 
dred Graves  in  the  County. 


Date 


Pro 


Edward  Adkina,  aged  90  years,  an 
nrnate  of  the  Lawrence  county  infirm- 
iry,  called  at  the  Irontonian  office 
Tuesday  and  in  conversation  with  an 
Itoutonian  reporter  gave  a  number  oi 
interesting  inoidents  in  his  life.  Mr. 
Adkins  introduced  the  first  drain  tile 
in  Lawrence  county  in  1849  and  made 
the  first  red  brick  in  [ronton  in  1850. 
Mr.  Adkins  made  the  first  fire  briok 
made  in  Lawrence  oounty.  He  car- 
ries with  him  a  certificate  signed  by 
the  following  well  known  citizens 
who  have  long  since  been  dead:  John 
Campbell,  George  Clarke,  Thomas  I. 
Murdock,  D.  H.  Clark,  William  D.  I 
Kelly,  Elias  Nigh  and  George  Wil- 
l&rd.  These  men  certified  that  Ad 
liius  was  a  truthful,  honest  and  law- 
abiding  citizen. 

Mr.  Adkins  was    born*  in    1813    in 
the  north  of    England    and    has    been 
blind  sinoe  1882.      He  has  been  in  the 
infirmary  a  number  of  years  and    dur- 
ing that    time    he    has    indulged    his 
tastes  for  working  in  fire  clay,  a  good 
quality  of  which  abounds  near  the  in- 
firmary-     His  specialty  seems  to  have 
been  head  stones  for  grave  yards    and 
he  has  made  and  placed  195  in    New- 
ton's cemetery    alone.      In    Woodland 
cemetery  Mr.  Adkins  has  placed  thirty 
head  stones  at  the  graves  of  Children's 
Home  inmates  who  have    been  buried 
there       He    furnished    the    names    of 
piese  children  and    the    date  of  their 
death,  but  space    forbids    the    use    of 
the  names. 

Mr.    idkins  is  still  hale  and  hearty 
and  a  very  entertaining  talker. 


REE    LIBRARIES 

FOR    THE 


BLIND. 


An  announcement  made  a  few  days  ago 
o  the  effect  that  a  lending  library  for  the 
lind  is  being  formed  at  Hamburg  almost 
uggests  that  the  establishment  of  6uch  an 
restitution  marks  a  new  departure  in  the 
ducation  and  care  of  our  sightless  fellows. 

This  may  be  the  case  so  far  as  Germany 
s  concerned,  but  it  is  hardly  so   with  us. 

ibraries  for  the  blind  have  been  estab- 
ished  for  some  years  in  several  of  the 
arger  provincial  towns,  and  London  ha=  a 
airly  well-equipped  one  in  Cable-street,  St. 
Jeorge's-in-the-Kast,  which  is  attached  to 
ho  Free  Library  there,  and  is  under  the 
iontrol  of  the  Stepney  Borough  Council. 
Hard   by,  m   Poplar,  is  something  of  the 


BLIND  MAN  STRUCK  BY  TROLLEY 

Elihu  Bennett  of   Hope   Stepped  Lpon  the  Track  and  Re- 
ceived Painful  Injuries. 


(Special   Dispatch   to  the   Telegram). 

Hope,  Sept.  16.— Elihu  Bennett,  fifty- 
five  years  old  and  blind,  was  struck  hy 
a  trolley  car  yesterday  afternoon  and 
painfully   injured. 

Mr.  Bennett  was  walking  on  the  side- 
walk, near  which  the  track  was,  and 
his  infirmity  prevented  him  from  realiz- 
ing his  danger. 


The  car  was  stopped  at  once  and  the 
victim  was  found  to  be  suffering  from 
severe  cuts  about  the  head.  His  injuries 
appeared  serious  and  he  was  taken  on 
the  c.ir  tn  the  Elmwood  car  barn,  where 
an  ambuanee  from  the  Rhode  Island 
hospital  met  him. 

At  the  hospital  his  injuries  were  found 
to  be  not  dangerous. 
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INSTRUCTION    OF    THE    BLIND. 



Plan    By    Which    It    is    Given    Free    of 
Charge. 
John  Vars  of  Boston  was  in  Gardner 
:oday   in  the   interest   of  the  plan   for 
jistructing    tjhe    adult    blind    of    the 
State  at  their  homes  in  reading,  writ- 
acid    such    manual    occupation    as 
hey  may  be  capable  of  undertaking. 
The    work    is    done   a*s'   an    adjunct    to 
he    Perkins    Institute    for    the    Blind. 
South   Boston,   which   instructs   juven- 
iles. The  work  is  a  part  of  the  educa- 
tional work  of  the   State. 

Air.    Vars,   who   is   blind   himself,   is 
xssisted  in  the  work  of  instruction  by  ' 
several   other   teachers.     Several    per- 
sons   in    Fitchburg    and    other   nearby 
owns  availed  themselves  of  this  free 
instruction     last    year.      Any    further 
information     in    regard    to    the     plan 
will    be    furnished    by    Mr.    Vars.    His 
address    is    1G6    Huntington      avenue. 
Boston. 


BECQUEKKL  Rays  and  the  Blind.— 
The  London  Lancet  describes  some  inter- 
esting observations  by  Doctor  Loudon  of  St. 
Petersburg  concerning  the  action  of  the  Bec- 
querel  rays  on  the  eye.  He  found  that  persons 
who  are  either  totally  blind  or  have  only  the 
feeblest  possible  perception  of  light  are  pecul- 
iarly sensitive  to  these  rays,  and  are  able  to 
form  visual  conceptions  of  the  contour  of  objects 
whose  shadows  are  thrown  upon  a  screen  by 
means  of  the  rays.        
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PEOPLES'  IDEAS. 


Funds  for  School   for   Blind. 

Portland,    Sept.   19,    1903. 
To  the  People  of  Portland: 

I   want   to   impress   upon  your  minds 
at  this  particular' time     the     fact  that 
every  effort  is  now  being  made  to  se- 
cure    funds  by  the  establishment  of  a. 
school  and   home  for  the   blind     to     be 
established  in  this  city,      and      to     be 
called  the  Maine  Industrial  School  and 
Home  for  the  Blind.  Already  much  has 
been  done,      and      the  city  is  ready  to 
donate     a    lot    when  sufficient      funds 
shall  have  been  raised  to  complete  the 
building.      Before  the  next     session  of 
legislature  meets      I      wish  to  be  in  a 
position  to  go  to  the  lawmakers       and 
say    that     I     have   accomplished   much 
in   the  way  of  securing  the     necessary 
funds,    asking  them  to  complete    what 
Is     necessary  to  make     the  school  and 
home  a  success.      I  am  willing  to  give 
my   time   and   labor  to   the   forwarding 
of  this  important     work,     and   to  that 
end  I  have  decided  to  donate  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  concert,     which   for  some 
years  I  have     given     annually     in  Oc- 
tober,     to  the  cause    which  I  have    so 
much  at  heart.       I  am     a     blind  man, 
and  naturally  have  the  interests  of  my 
feliow     unfortunates    -Very-    near       my 
heart,  but  I  want  to  catf  upon  you,  who 
know   no  such  affliction,       who      have 
well    filled    purses      and      comfortable 
homes,   to  assist  me    in  this  undertak- 
ing.      I     shall     get     together  talent  as 
good  as  the  best,  no  one  will  be  swin- 
dled by  false    representation    out    of  a 
cent,   the  money    -will  be  well  spent  in 
the     way  of   pleasure     and     recreation,- 
and  after  all,     it  will  go  to  a  cause  In 
which  all  worthy  and     benevolent  peo- 
ple should  take  an  Interest.      Will  you 
not  subscribe  at  once    for    such  tickets 
as  you  can  use,  and  thus     help  on  the 
cause   to  which  I  am  giving  my  life. 
William   J.   Ryan. 


The  Pilgrim  for  September,  IQ03 

?  Labors  of  Love  for 
the  Blind 

By     RUTH     EVERETT 

BARRING  the  stamp  of  individuality  that  any  edu- 
cator gives  to  an  institution  of  which  he  is  the 
moving  genius,  the  recognized  head,  schools  for 
the  education  of  the  blind  throughout  the  United 
States  are  much  the  same.  Although  these  principals 
may  differ  as  to  the  relative  merit  of  certain  minor 
points,  all  of  them  are  striving  to  accomplish  one 
noble  purpose,  and  that  is  to  best  enable  the  blind 
to  meet  and  overcome  the  difficulties  of  life.  Diffi- 
culties many  times  in  excess  of  those  that  beset  the 
normal  person.  The  Abbe  de  l'Epee  wrought  the 
seeming  miracle  of  making  the  deaf  mute  hear  with 
his  eyes  and  talk  with  his  fingers.  The  task  of  Val- 
entin Haiiy,  from  whose  individual  work  sprang  the 
systematic  education  of  the  blind  throughout  the 
civilized  world,  was  easier.  And  when  Dr.  Samuel  G. 
Howe  proved  by  Laura  Bridgman  that  a  person  deaf, 
dumb  and  blind  could  be  rescued  from  the  realm  that 
is  ruled  simply  by  animal  instinct,  and  brought  into 
human  society,  much  for  which  to  rejoice  had  been 
accomplished. 

To  illustrate  the  methods  used  by  most  advanced 
educators  of  the  blind,  the  reader  is  cordially  invited 
to  set  free  his  subjective  ego,  and  visit  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Institution   for  the  Instruction   of  the   Blind,    in 
Overbrook,  which  is  within  the  limits  of  the  city  of  ♦ 
Philadelphia.  The  institution  at  Overbrook,  in  its  present 
location,  is  one  of  the  latest  erected,  as  in  its  furnishings 
and  appointments  it  is  one  of  the  most  perfect;  it  is  six 
miles  from  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  the  plant,  with 
its   buildings,    playgrounds,    entirely   separate   kinder- 
garten and  house  for  the  principal,  covers  twenty-six 
acres.     Your  first  thought  as  you  approach  this  beau- 
tiful place  will  no  doubt  be  a  credit  to  the  divine  Are 
that   animates  you;    for   you   will   say,   "Oh,   the   pity 
of   it!      Oh,    that   I   could   give    one    hour   of   sight   to 
these  blind   pupils,   and  in  that  time  permit  them  to 
delightfully  revel  in  the  beauties  of  their  school!     To 
survey    it    with    rapture,    to    have    their    hearts    burn 
within  them  with  a  love  for  their  alma  mater,  a  love 
that  shall  live  until  the  eyes  that  saw  not  here,  shall 
have   been   compensated  by   the   glories   of   that   land 
'  the  beauties  of  which  it  hath  not  entered  into  the 
mind  of  man  to  conceive.'  "     All  this  beauty  of  house 
and  environment  must  have  a  direct  influence  on  the 
teachers,  must  keep  them  sweet,  ventilate  them,  give 
their  souls  a  chance  to  expand  and  grow  in  beauty. 
She   cannot   take  her   class   for   a   stroll   in   the   woods 
without    bringing    back    some    of    the    glories    o:    the 
world;   the  blind  must  get  the  reflex  of  this,  and  thus 
be   helped   to   see   with   other   people's   eyes.     As   you 
pass    through    the    main    entrance    and   approach    the 
central    door    of    the    building,    you    can    easily    fancy 
yourself   suddenly   set   down   in   old   Spain.     It  would 
harmonize   perfectly   with   your  frame   of  mind   if   the 
door    were    opened    to    your    ring    by    a    black-eyed 
senorita.       Being    desirous    of    getting    the    greatest 
amount   of   information    on    the   subject   of   educating 
the  blind,  you  have  resolved  to  ask  to  see  the  prin- 
cipal,  the   central   intelligence   that   keeps   this   entire 
machinery  of  brawn  and  brains  filled  with  the  wish 
to  get  the  best  possible  results  from  the  material  with 
which  the  work  must  be  done.     But  before  your  real 
self  enters   the   institution,   a  few   brief  words   about 
the  principal  and  the  staff  of  teachers  under  him. 

Mr.  Edward  E.  Allen,  the  principal,  is  a  graduate 
of  Harvard  University.  Although  Mr.  Allen  is  now 
in  the  prime  and  vigor  of  his  manhood,  he  had  had 
many  years  of  valuable  experience  as  a  teacher  of  the 
blind  before  the   board   of  directors   of  the   Pennsyl- 
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vania  institution  invited  him  to  accept  his  present 
position.  As  a  teacher  in  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Mr.  Allen  had  a  practical 
experience  with  the  most  advanced  methods  used  in 
the  United  States.  In  addition  to  this,  three  years 
in  London  in  the  foremost  school  for  the  blind  in  the 
world  and  travel  on  the  Continent  put  him  in  touch 
with  European  systems.  That  which  is  best  is  what 
he  wants  for  his  own  school,  and  he  freely  accepts  a 
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suggestion  of  value,  let  it  come  from  any  source  what- 
soever. As  you  journey  along  through  the  various 
departments  and  are  presented  to  the  teachers  and 
others  in  authority,  you  will  no  doubt  assume  that 
the  head  of  the  Pennsylvania  institution  believes  that 
if  you  would,  as  a  body  corporate,  be  up  and  doing, 
you  must  insist  that  your  body  corporate  be  com- 
posed of  vigorous,  young,  healthy  members.  An  old 
man  may  do  for  counsel,  but  it  takes  a  young  man 
for  action. 

If  ever  a  building  was  erected  in  the  world  that 
seems  an  ideal  one  for  the  purpose,  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Blind  is  that  one;  and  yet,  aside 
from  the  rotunda,  into  which  the  main  entrance  opens, 
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and  the  beautiful  marble  stairways  that  lead  into 
the  chapel  and  thence  branching  off  to  the  right  and 
left,  up  to  the  second  stories,  it  is  just  as  plain  as 
possible.  Electric  lights  and  all  modern  improve- 
ments are  there,  but  not  a  dollar  of  money  has  been 
wasted  in  mere  ornamentation.  Every  desk  in  the 
class  rooms  is  adjustable,  there  never  was  a  more 
perfect  system  of  ventilation,  there  is  such  a  riotous 
waste  of  sunbeams  that  one  wishes  the  superfhiity 
could  be  boxed  up  and  distributed  among  the  tene- 
ments of  New  York.  There  are  parlors,  sitting-rooms, 
play  rooms,  a  completely  equipped  infirmary  and  an 
isolated  building  for  contagious  diseases.  A  thor- 
oughly furnished  physician's  room,  a  dentist's  office 
and  dispensary.  There  are  shops  and  work  rooms, 
piano  and  music  rooms;  the  well-stocked  library  is 
connected  with  the  reading  rooms.  There  is  a  cen- 
trally located  museum,  and  the  piano  rooms  and  music 
reading  rooms  are  conveniently  near  the  music  library. 
An  exhibit  representing  the  plant  and  system  was 
sent  to  the  Paris  Exposition. 


That  you  may  follow  the  course  of  instructions 
given  in  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind 
in  their  natural  order,  begin  your  inspection  in  the 
kindergarten  building.  Here  you  see  a  large,  beau- 
tiful, light  room,  filled  with  totally  or  partially  blind 
little  children  seated  before  their  tables.  Each  child 
is  playing  that  he  is  at  work  by  some  such  task  as 
fitting  wooden  stars,  triangles,  squares  and  crosses 
into  the  corresponding  openings  in  his  block  of  wood. 
These  blocks,  which  were  made  by  Mr.  Lindblad,  the 
teacher  of  sloyd  and  gymnastics,  are  sometimes  used 
by  the  smaller  children  as  a  game,  the  winner  being 
the  one  who  correctly  places  them  all  first.  Mr.  Allen 
had  a  competitive  match  between  some  of  the  teach- 
ers and  the  blind  pupils.  There  were  sixteen  of  these 
blocks  and  sixteen  openings.  The  teachers  having 
been  permitted  to  examine  the  blocks  and  openings 
carefully,  were  blindfolded,  the  blocks  and  pieces  were 
mixed  up,  then  all  hands  set  to  work  to  fit  the  pieces 
in  their  openings.  The  quickest  finish  made  by  any 
of  the  teachers  was  three  minutes,  while  some  of 
their  blind  pupils  got  the  blocks  fitted  in  place  in 
about  a  minute  and  a  quarter.  But  to  return  to  the 
kindergarten  room.  A  flood  of  sunshine  is  pouring 
into  the  windows,  that  are  filled  with  plants,  and  is 
coaxing  the  buds  to  grow  and  swell  and  bloom.  The 
two  kindergartners  —  one  of  them  a  seeing  person, 
for  here  the  blind  are  always  watched  over  by  one 
seeing  person  —  are  passing  around  among  the  little 
ones  giving  a  word  of  encouragement  or  instruction 
where  needed.  There  are  many  opinions  on  the  sub- 
ject of  kindergarten  schools,  some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent scientists  of  Europe  and  America  being  bitterly 
opposed  to  the  work.  Without  entering  at  all  into 
the  merits  of  Froebel's  great  find,  let  us  cut  the  mat- 
ter short  at  once  by  boldly  asserting  that  for  blind 
children  the  earlier  the  teachers  get  them,  the  better 
it  is  for  the  child.  By  cause  of  his  afflictions  the  blind 
child  is  petted,  pampered,  spoiled  by  its  parents.  It 
is  dressed  and  undressed,  perhaps  neither  forced  nor 
permitted  to  run  about  and  play,  to  thus  get  control 
of  the  members  of  its  body.  Deprived  of  exercise 
in  the  open  air,  the  little  one  becomes  anemic,  pale, 
dull,  sluggish;  the  general  tone  of  the  system  is  run 
down.  As  a  general  thing,  it  would  be  well  for  blind 
baby  if  he  could  be  taken  away  from  mother  at  a 
very  tender  age.  To  arouse  within  these  blind  little 
ones  the  inquiring  mind  of  the  normal  seeing  child, 
to  bring  their  enfeebled  bodies  into  good  physical 
condition  is  now  the  object,  and  many  expedients  are 
resorted  to.  Along  the  sides  of  the  fence  is  a  strip  of 
land  that  belongs  to  these  kindergarten  children. 
Each  and  every  little  boy  and  girl  has  a  garden 
plot.  Under  instructors  they  dig  the  dirt  up,  get  it 
into  proper  condition  to  receive  the  seeds  which  they 
plant,  then  cultivate  and  keep  the  weeds  out;  and  in 
so  doing,  by  the  time  the  season  has  come  to  an  end, 
the  child  has  learned  how  the  sun  and  air  and  water 
affect  vegetable  life.  How  from  one  seed  come  many. 
If  it  were  permissible  to  borrow  a  military  phrase  and 
apply  it  to  children,  it  might  be  said  that  in  the 
kindergarten  department  of  the  Pennsylvania  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind  "  the  raw  recruits  are  licked  into 
shape  "  by  the  kindergartners,  and  are  thenceforth  fit 
for  the  battle  for  an  education. 

Leaving  the  home  of  the  kindergarten  children 
and  walking  toward  the  main  building,  you  will  ob- 
serve that  at  every  crossing  the  walk  is  slightly  but 
smoothly  raised,  and  that  it  slopes  to  the  outside, 
where  there  is  a  raised  edge  one  brick  thick.  The 
convex  shape,  of  course,  dries  the  walk  quickly  after 
a  rain.  The  home  life  of  the  pupils  in  this  school  is 
conducted  on  what  is  known  as  "  the  cottage  plan." 
There  are  six  of  these  cottages,  each  complete  except 
for  dining-rooms  and  kitchens.  In  each  cottage  there 
is  a  pupils'  dormitory,  whose  cubic  capacity  per  cap- 
ita is  equal  to  that  of  the  finest  hospitals,  while  the 
air   fans   are  forcing   in    warm   air   and   drawing   out 
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used-up  air  all  the  time.  There  is  a  house  mother's 
room,  there  are  rooms  for  three  teachers  or  officers, 
an  upstairs  sitting-room  and  a  downstairs  play  room, 
an  officers'  bath  room,  pupils'  upstairs  and  down- 
stairs lavatories  equipped  with  modern  appliances, 
including  means  of  washing  in  flowing  water.  There 
are  compartments  for  comb,  brush,  toothbrush,  hook;- 
for  individual  towels.  Each  cottage  has  accommoda- 
tions for  from  twenty-four  to  thirty  children.  The 
cottages  all  open  on  a  court  that  is  known  as  "the 
cloister,"  which  in  summer  is  brilliant  with  blooms. 
There  are  two  oJ  these  inclosed  gardens,  and  they  are 
mm  hundred  and  i  Lgh1  feel  square,  containing  plots 
or-  beds  of  flowers.  The  cloister  walks  are  from  three 
to   fifteen   feet  more   than   a   twelfth   of   a 

mile    long.      'I'll'  re   the   main    arteries   of 

the    institution;     In  '>y    the    buildings,    they    arf 

freely  open   to  thi  The  pupils  walk,   run, 

play  horse  and  soi  le  along  the  walks  with 

their  roller  Bkatei  ide  are  cottages  for  the 


boys  and  on  the  other  side  for  the  girls.  The  recrea- 
tion grounds  of  the  sexes  are  separated  by  the  main 
buildings.  Each  playground  is  a  smooth,  level  lawn, 
rectangular  in  shape  and  surrounded  by  a  brick  walk, 
beyond  which  are  trees  and  flowering  shrubs.  The 
moment  the  foot  of  the  blind  person  encounters  the 
paved  walk  he  knows  that  he  has  come  to  the  boun- 
dary line  of  his  exclusive  territory,  beyond  which  are 
trees.  "But  why,"  you  ask,  "is  such  care  taken? 
Why  place  a  rug  or  mat  before  each  door  here,  since 
on  going  out  into  the  world  these  things  will  not  be?" 
The  reason  is  a  good  one.  Mr.  Allen  caused  a  vast 
number  of  physical  tests  and  measurements  to  be 
made  upon  his  pupils,  with  the  view  of  comparing 
them  with  those  made  by  Dr.  Sargent  in  Harvard 
University  and  its  preparatory  schools.  The  classes 
from  which  the  two  sets  of  pupils  were  recruited  were 
so  different  that  a  liberal  discount  had  to  be  made 
for  the  blind.  But  even  then,  these  last  were  below 
normal  in  strength,  prowess  and  physical  develop- 
ment. Some  of  the  best  educators  of  deaf  mutes  place 
the  mental  development  of  their  pupils  at  six  years 
behind  that  of  the  normal  child.  Mr.  Allen  thinks 
that  four  years  is  about  the  allowance  that  should 
be  made  for  the  average  blind  child.  Too  much  stress 
cannot  be  laid  upon  building  up  the  bodily  strength. 
By  removing  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  exercise 
and  athletic  sports,  the  pupils  derive  more  pleasure 
from  their  games,  consequently  take  more  of  them, 
and  the  gain  from  a  hygienic  point  of  view  that  is 
made  during  the  years  they  are  in  the  institution 
forms   a   good,    reliable   asset   for   life. 

First,  since  upon  it  much  of  the  success  of  the 
work  here  depends,  visit  the  printing  office,  in  which 
there  are  facilities  to  make  any  book  or  map  or  archi- 
tectural plan  that  pupils  or  teachers  may  need.  They 
do  not  have  to  wait  one  hour  for  any  establishment 
that  does  printing  for  the  blind.  The  evolution  of 
the  style  of  raised  letters  in  which  books  for  the  blind 
have  been  printed,  from  that  first  selected  by  Valen- 
tin Haiiy,  to  the  "  point "  letters  now  generally  in 
use  —  American  and  English  Braille  and  New  York 
point;  as  also  the  signs  used  in  music  and  the  study 
of  mathematics,  have  been  so  often  described  that  the 
intelligent  reader  is  assumed  to  know  these  things. 
There  are  other  features  less  hackneyed  as  well  as 
far  more  important  and  interesting  that  will  take  up 
the  brief  space  possible  in  a  magazine  article. 

The  blind  children  in  the  primary  department  study 
the  same  things  that  the  seeing  child  studies,  with 
the  exception  that  their  text-books  are  printed  in 
raised  letters.  In  the  next  grade  the  blind  child  gets 
a  more  or  less  correct  idea  of,  say  the  map  of  New 
England,  by  passing  his  fingers  over  a  raised  map 
of  it.  He  reproduces  his  mental  picture  by  pricking 
pins  into  a  large,  flat  cushion.  His  mountain  chains 
will  be  traced  by  pins  with  star-shaped  heads;  his 
cities  with  large,  round-headed  pins;  and  it  is  aston- 
ishing how  nearly  correct  some  of  these  maps  are. 
In  this  way  one  of  the  pupils  made  a  beautiful  "  prod- 
uct "  map  of  the  United  States,  pinning  fast  in  their 
proper  places  such  products  as  rice,  cotton,  tobacco, 
wheat  and  other  things.  They  exercise  in  the  gym- 
nasium; games,  skating  and  dancing,  for  which  they 
have  well-nigh  perfect  facilities,  are  encouraged.  Work 
and  play,  properly  alternated,,  produce  the  best  results. 
They  have  competitive  debates  and  games  with  visit- 
ing teams,  which  has  been  found  to  increase  their 
alertness  and  self-confidence.  In  1889  the  debating  so- 
ciety of  the  Philadelphia  Central  High  School  challenged 
the  boys  of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind,  who  called 
themselves  the  Friedlander  Lyceum,  to  a  debate.  The 
high-school  boys  won,  but  the  blind  boys  did  well 
enough  to  thrill  their  teachers  with  pride  at  their 
accomplishments.     This  debate  brought  about  the  se- 
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lection  of  red  and  white  as  the  school  colors:  red  for 
courage  and  good  cheer,  white  for  purity,  and  single- 
ness of  purpose.  They  work  at  sloyd,  play  leap-frog, 
kick  a  football  and  run  about.  The  girls  learn  to  cook, 
do  knitting  and  many  kinds  of  fancy  work;  they  sew 
by   hand   and   on   the   machine;    some   of   them   thread 


— 


""  AnTnow   for  a   brief  glance   at   the   social   life   of 

tho  nrnfit   ig  nig  own.     A  considerable  portion   of  this 

be  B  surprise  — received  the  following: 

••You  are  cordially  invited  to  attend  an  entertain- 
„„.„, v,n  in  honor  of  Mr.  10.  E.  Allen  by  the  mem- 
E£  of  the  Mutual  Improvement  Society  in  the  S.ng- 
fng  Room.  Saturday.  March  22,  1902,  7:30  p.  m. 

This  surprise  party  given  to  their  principal  by  the 
-Iris  was  one  of  their  elaborate  affairs.  First,  one 
5rlthe  committee  of  arrangements  "™*£*«™£ 
aion  of  Hi"  matron,  who  conferred  with  Mis  Allen 
to   find    out    whether    or    not    the    proposed   entertain- 
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ment    would    interfere    with    previous    arrangement^ 
ITwoulo  not.  and  all wen.  along  nre^  The  g-rls 

sent  home  for  their  party   are&&«,  baker 

mothers   kindly   sent   donations   ^^^^Mr. 

served,    good    nights    to    all,    ana    eveiy    s 

hed    with    the    comforting   conviction   that   their   sur 

L  nortv  had  been  a  pronounced  success,  and  that 
'he  heiseli  was  of  son/consequcnce  and  importance 
in  tf world   of   entertainers.     The   parties   given i  by 
the  boy?  are  somewhat  different.     For  instance,  Cot- 
tage E  may   invite  Cottage  B  to  a  peanut  scramble 
which  gSierallv  takes  place  in  the  gymnasium.     The 
ch   racteristic  feature  of  the  parties  given  by  the  boys 
.general  y  sport,  or  competitive  contest  of  some  kind. 
th?t  of  the  g  rls  was  forcibly  described  by  one  of  the 
teachers   as    "showing    off."      The    only    thing    about 
these  parties  given  by  the  blind  children  that  seems 
acl  caSy  different  from  those  given  by  seeing  children 
is   that   there   is   no   mixing  of  the   sexes.     With   the 
exception  of  the  teachers  and  officers,  the  boys  invite 
bovs    the  girls  invite  girls. 

And.   in  the  line  of  parties,   the  little  kindergarten 
chiWren  must  not  be  forgotten.     Those  of  the  Penn- 
syl   ania  Institution  invited  the  deaf  tots,  whom .Mum 
Garrett    a  near  neighbor  takes  almost  as  soon  as  they 
are  weaned  if  she  can  get  them,  and  teaches  them  to 
talk.     Each  little  blind  child  had  made  withits  own 
hands   a   gift   for   some   little   deaf   child.     When   the 
SXtion   was    returned,    each    little    deaf    chi  d    pre- 
sented a  bunch  of  violets  to  a  little  blind  child.     All 
the  little   blind   children   felt   so   sorry  for  the      dear 
little   deaf  children  "   who   could  not  hear  their  sweet 
music;  and  all  the  deaf  children  were  filled  with  ten- 
der pity  for  their  blind  friends  who  could  not  see  the 
grand   trees,    green    grass   and    pretty    flowers,    all    of 
which  strikingly   illustrates   the  principle  upon   which 
these  children  are  taught,  it  being  ever  pressed  upon 
them  that  there  are  others  far  worse  off  than  they  are. 
Banish    from    your    mind    all    thought    that    these 
children  are  unhappy,  for  they  are  not.     More  yet,  it 
is  quite  within  the  truth  to  say  that  they  get  as  much 
enjoyment   out   of   life   as   the   average   seeing   person. 
Dr   Robert  Babcock,  the  blind  physician  of  Chicago, 
who  is  a  specialist  in  the  diseases  of  the  heart  and 
lungs,  was  formerly  a  pupil  in  the  Pennsylvania  insti- 
tution. 


The  case  of  Hugh  McDermott  is  being  watched  by 
Mr.  Allen  with  a  certain  interest  that  is  born  of  the 
attendant  circumstances  of  Mr.  McDermott's  blind- 
ness. Mr.  McDermott  is  a  fine-looking  young  man 
of  about  twenty.  Any  woman  who  has  a  spark  of 
that  feeling  that  makes  motherhood  and  the  mother- 
love  blest  of  God  and  holy,  must  enwrap  Hugh  Mc- 
Dermott in  her  heart,  offer  his  name  up  in  her  pray- 
ers, asking  for  the  young  man  strength  to  rise  above 
this  great  affliction  that  came  upon  him  just  as  he 
was  stepping  into  manhood,  just  as  he  was  scanning 
the  future  with  such  careful  glance,  weighing  his  own 
abilities,  that  he  might  settle  upon  a  profession  in 
which  he  could  make  his  mark  in  the  world.  It  is 
hard,  hard,  hard:  but  "he  that  o'ercometh  shall  all 
things  inherit."  Mr.  McDermott  was  a  student  in 
the  Princeton  University  when  the  accident  hap- 
pened. It  was  on  the  athletic  field  that  Mr.  Mc- 
Dermott was  struck  in  the  back  of  the  neck  by  an 
article  known  as  a  "  shot "  —  a  round  iron  ball  about 
five  inches,  sometimes  more,  in  diameter  —  he  was 
felled  to  the  earth  unconscious,  and  total  blindness 
followed.  A  year  or  more  was  spent  in  consulting 
specialists,  but  finally  all  hope  was  abandoned,  and 
the  young  man  who  had  entered  upon  his  collegiate 
course  is  now  in  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  patiently  attempting  to  master  the  reading  and 
writing  of  Braille  point  letters.  Will  he  conquer  the 
Situation  or  will  it  conquer  him?  Mr.  McDermott  makes 
;p4  complaint.  In  the  language  of  one  of  the  teachers, 
"  He  puts  on  a  bold  front,"  but  in  the  opinion  of  all, 
he   carries   a  sad  and  aching  heart   about   with   him. 

In  the  struggles  and  success  of  Mr.  David  Wood, 
the  organist  of  St.  Steven's  Protestant  Episcopal,  and 
the  huge  Baptist  church,  "  The  Temple,"  of  Phila- 
delphia, there  should  be  found  ample  encouragement 
for  any  blind  person.  David  Wood  lost  his  sight  in 
infancy.  Separation  from  home  and  kindred  at  the 
early  age  of  five  and  a  half  years  seemed  to  trans- 
form  what   had   been   a  gay,   lively   little   lad   into   a 
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quiet,  sedate,  old-fashioned  child.  In  1843,  when 
David  entered  the  Philadelphia  School  for  the  Blind, 
,the  education  of  these  people  was,  in  America,  prac- 
'tically  in  its  infancy;  the  first  school  in  the  country, 
the  one  in  Boston,  having  been  opened  for  the  recep- 
tion of  pupils,  of  whom  there  were  six,  in  1832,  in  the 
house  of  Dr.  Howe's  father.  The  New  York  school 
followed  soon  afterward;  and  Philadelphia  came  third 
in  1833  with  three  pupils.  David  was  rather  slow, 
but  he  was  persevering;  but  the  forcing  process  was 
not  in  vogue  in  those  days.  That  he  might  amuse 
himself  by  scraping  on  it,  they  gave  the  boy  an  old 
violin.  He  learned  to  play  the  flute  at  eight  and  he 
was  made  flute  player  in  the  school  orchestra;  then 
came  the  violin  and  next  the  piano,  making  three 
instruments  out  of  which  he  coaxed  melody  without 
ever  having  had  any  instructions  whatever.  The 
school  organ,  which  was  little  better  than  a  "  box  of 

whistles,"  was  held  too  sacred  for  the  boy  to  touch, 
but  one  day,  when  David  was  about  twelve  years 
old,  he  stole. some  practice  on  the  organ.  He  suc- 
ceeded so  well  that  he  was  allowed  to  continue,  but 
he  had  received  no  lessons  in  music  at  the  time  his 
eight  years  allowed  in  the  school  had  expired.  His 
time  was  extended,  and  he  received  six  months'  lessons 
from  Wilhelm  Schanabel,  who  was  not  alone  an 
excellent  musician,  but  an  accomplished  scholar  as 
well.  Mr.  Wood  enjoys  the  distinction  of  having  been 
taught  mathematics  by  Mr.  James  G.  Blaine,  under 
whom  he  studied  algebra,  plane  and  solid  geometry, 
trigonometry  and  analytics.  Mr.  Blaine  said  that  if 
Mr.  Wood  had  not  devoted  himself  to  music,  he  could 
have  been  one  of  the  most  distinguished  mathema- 
ticians of  the  age.  After  thirteen  years  spent  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Mr.  Wood  left 
to  teach  music  in  the  city,  although  his  connection 
with  the  school  in  which  he  was  educated  has  never 
been  completely  severed;  for  he  is  today  principal 
instructor  in  the  music  department,  giving  to  the 
school    eighteen   hours   a   week  —  not   to   mention    the 
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0  incalculable  value  that  the  inspiration  his  presence  is 
to  his  pupils.  All  the  young-  man's  pluck  and  per- 
severance were  brought  into  active  service  in  those 
early  days  of  struggle.  He  gave  lessons  whenever  he 
could  get  a  chance,  he  traveled  about  the  city  early 
and  late,  applying  for  every  organ  position  that  he 
heard  was  vacant,  ail  the  while  keeping  so  in  practice 
that  he  could,  almost  at  a  moment's  notice,  fill  any 
vacancy  that  accident  should  make.  In  those  days 
he  drafted  anybody  into  his  service  to  read  music  to 
him  that  he  could  get  hold  of,  and  in  that  way  he 
committed  to  memory  such  masterpieces  as  Handel's 
"Messiah,"  Haydn's  "Creation,"  Mendelssohn's  "Eli- 
jah," and  Bach's  "Well-tempered  Clavichord."  What 
a  deposit  to  draw  against!  It  was  this  wise  fore- 
thought that  ultimately  "  won  out "  for  the  blind 
musician.  The  Easter  services  in  a  certain  Episcopal 
church  were  suddenly  minus  an  organist,  with  but 
two  days  intervening.  Nothing  daunted,  the  blind 
man  assured  them  that  he  -could  fill  the  place.  The 
rector's  wife  read  the  difficult  music  to  him,  which 
he  learned  in  less  than  an  hour,  and  the  Easter  music 
was  a  perfect  success.  The  church  then  took  Mr.  Wood 
for  a  month  on  trial,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he 
was  engaged  permanently;  and  he  held  the  position 
until  that  church  disbanded.  His  next  place  brought 
him  but  half  of  his  first  salary,  his  third  nothing, 
while  the  fourth  church  discharged  him.  Now  that 
looked  like  going  backward  with  a  vengeance,  but 
Mr.  Wood  considered  that  he  was  getting  valuable 
experience,  and  he  regarded  nothing  as  vain,  if  byl 
it  he  learned  a  lesson.  About  this  time  —  1864  —  he! 
became  the  organist  of  St.  Stephen's  Protestant  Epis- 
copal church,  whose  choir  consisted  of  a  double  paid 
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quartet  of  mixed  voices  and  furnished  the  best  music 
in  Philadelphia.  In  1870  Mr.  Wood  became  choir- 
master as  well.  Since  that  time  other  churches  have 
frequently  made  bids  for  his  services,  but  St. 
Stephen's  has  always  refused  to  let  him  go.  Then 
followed  his  engagement  in  "  The  Temple,"  where  he 
plays  in  the  evenings.  The  Temple  choir  consists  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  mixed  voices.  In  1879  Mr.  Wood 
was  made  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Philadelphia 
Musical  Academy,  where  he  is  senior  organist  teacher,, 
teaching  eight  hours  a  week.  Mr.  Wood  is  a  com- 
poser, although  most  of  his  works,  which  are  elab- 
orate and  intricate,  have  been  composed  for  his  own 
choirs.  Mr.  Wood  has  twice  been  married;  his  first 
wife  was  a  blind  woman,  and  he  says  that  he  owes 
much  of  his  success  to  the  never-say-die  theme  upon 
which  all  the  variations  of  her  melody  of  encourage- 
ment were  played. 

BLIND  STUDENTS 
PICNICKED  AT  PARK 

Despite   Their  Affliction  They  Played 
Games  and  Ban  Races,  and  the 
Outing  "Was  Much  of  a  Success. 
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from  that  time  until  sundown  enjoyed 
a  day  of  pleasant  weather  and  delight- 
ful recreation.  The  committee  in  charge 
was  George  A.  Lechleiter,  chairman;  J. 
■Prank  Gehrs,  R.  Fertig,  S.  Fahy,  F. 
Morley,  >M.  J.  Cowley,  B.  Berinstein,  F. 
Reiflin  and  G.  Forsythe. 

A  greater  part  of  the  day  was  spent  on 
the  green  by  the  lake.  A  sumptuous 
spread  was  served  'by  the  ladies  of  the 
party  in  the  pavilion.  During  the  after- 
noon a  group  picture  of  the  picnickers 
was  taken  on  the  green. 

A  large  sporting  programme  was  run 
off  at  intervals  during  the  afternoon. 
The  winners  and  prizes  were  as  follows. 

Married  Ladies  Race,  50  yards — Mrs. 
Maloney,  first;  Mrs.  Selbig,  second. 

Single  Ladies  Race — Jessie  Pitts,  first; 
Florence  Bayer,  second;  Florence 
Spooner,  third. 

Single  Men's  Race,  free-for-all  —  Louis 
Gehrs,  first;  Jacob  Frank,  second;  F. 
Morley,   third. 

Running  Race,  for  blind  students  only 
— Benjamin  Berinstein,  first;  one  pair  of 
suspenders;  George  Forsythe,  second, 
one  pocket  kife,  Raymond  Fertig,  third, 
one  pocket  knife. 

Running  Race,  students  only — George 
Lechleiter,  first;. James  Cowley,  second; 
Samuel  Fahy,  third. 

Free-for-all,  50  yards — Benjamin  Berin- 
stein, first,  one  pipe. 

Children's  Race,  50  yards,  girls  under 
10  years— Dora  Berinstein,  first;  Elmina 
Lux,  second. 

Boys  Race,  under  12  years,  50  yards  — 
Jack    Forsythe,    first;    Raymond    Fertl 
second. 

The  outing  was  the  first  ever  held  by 
the  students  of  the  state  school  and  was 
undertaken  as  an  experiment.  The  great 
success  with  which  it  was  attended  is  an 
indication  that  it  will  become  an  annual 
one. 


sociation  with  young  Chestei 
Kirkpatrick,  his  intimate  friend, 
was  furnishing  the  music  for  the 
social  functions  in  that  city. 

Mr.  Murdock's  decision  to  send 
his   sou  to  a   school   with   othei 
boys,  instead  of  to  an  institution 
for    the  blind,   is    said    to    have 
b^en   reached    on    the  advice   o 
Perry,  the  blind   pianist,  on  th( 
occasion    of  one   of   his   visits  a 
Ironton.     The   carrying    out 
his  plans,  however,  was   not    un 
attended    with    difficulties     am 
financial  concessions  not  require 
of  the  average  student,  althoug 
he  will   not  be   instructed   apai 
from    the     regular     curriculum 
Fortunately,    though   not  by  ai 
rangement,  another    young   ma 
from    Ironton    will  atttend    th 
same  school  and  will  afford   coi 
panionship  to  Earl. 
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Earl  Murdock.  Son  of  W.  A.  Murdock 

rtne  Wholesale  Grocer,  WillNotGo 

To  a  School  For  the  Blind, 


But   ieo9giib.es    Hi! 
Playmates 


Earl  Murdock,  son  of  W.  A. 
Murdock,  a  wealthy  wholesale 
grocer  of  Ironton,  will  leave  to- 
day for  Maryland  to  enter  Tome 
Institute  to  take  the  regular 
course  of  three  years.  So  far  as 
known  he  will  be  the  only  stu- 
dent in  that  institution,  and 
probably  in  any  other,  who  is  to- 
tally blind,  and  yet  who  will  pur- 
sue the  same  course  of  study  and 
attend  the  same  recitations  as 
other  students. 

Though  .blind  from  birth,  Earl 
Murdock,  at  the  age  of  17,  is  a 
prodigy.  In  music  he  is  a  mar- 
vel, and  can  play  creditably  on 
any  instrument.  His  father  re- 
cently went  to  Cincinnati  and 
purchased  him  a  fine  Italian 
harp.  After  a  few  lessons  from 
a  local  instructor  he  played  beau- 
tifully, and  in  a   few  days,  in  as- 


Remarkable    Case  .  of    Small 

Boy  in    Ohio    Institution 

hor  Deaf   and   Dumb. 


COLUMBUS,  Sept.  18.— The  fir$t 
meeting  of  the  five  hundred  pupils  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institute  was  hell 
Thursday  morning  in 'the  thapel,  after 
which  they  were  put  at  work  in  their 
regular  class  rooms. 

The  meeting  was  attended  by  many 
new  students  and  the  registration  this  I 
year   will  surpass  that  of  1902   by  al 
most  100  pupils. 

[Among    the    children   to    report    fori 
work  was  10-year-old  Leslie  Oren.  the 
deaf,    di(.nb    and    blind    lad,    who   has 
attracted  so  much  attention  at  the  in- 1 
sfeitu'te  during  his  study  ihere. 

H<>  recognized  his  playmates  arid] 
teachers  on  his  arrival  by  touching 
their  hands  and  seemed  overjoyed  lo| 
get  back  to  the  school.  Two  other 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind  students  are  inl 
the  school  this  year.  They  are  Car-|| 
rie  Self  and  John  Porter  Itiley. 
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OLD  AND  BLIND 

Girl  Unable  to  Support  Afflicted 
Parents  and  Father  Is  Re- 
moved to  Infirmary. 


i 


Date  
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Marshall  French,  an  aged  blind  man, 
who  resided  with  his  wife  and  young 
daughter  in  Nelson  flats,  in  Court  street, 
was  removed  to  the  infirmary  Monday 
afternoon    by    the    Associated    Charities. 

The  family  came  here  ebout  five  months 
ago  from  London,  since,  which  time  the 
family  has  had  a  struggle  for  existence. 
The  daughter,  who  is  14.  is  a  waitress  in. 
a  l^cal  restaurant,  but,  much  of  the  time, 
both  the  father  and  mother  have  been, 
ill  and  as  the  wages  earned  by  the  girl 
we're  verv  meager,  she  finds  it  impossible 
to  longer  support  her  father,  who  i 
helpless  as  well  as  blind, 
was   pathetic. 
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LETTER      FROM      BLIND      MEMBER, 

The  following  letter  from  -Miss  Keator  will  ln« 
terest  many  of  the  T.  S.  S.  members,  who  learned 
of  the  sad  affliction  of  l|)jn  Jiiium'Tlmf  came  to  thl» 
young  woman  at  the  springtime  of  life.  She  ha« 
accepted  this  irreparable  loss  of  sigh*,  with  a 
cheerful  submission  and  a  resignation  that  com- 
mand admiration.  Will  the  member  who  sends 
the  Pages  please  forward  her  name  to  Miss  Keator 
at  the  State  School  for  the  Blind,  at  Batavla, 
N.  Y.  Remembrances  from  any  member  will 
make  glad  the  heart  of  this  brave  girl  who  "stta 
In  darkness." 

President  of  the  T,  S.  S.:  I  have  enjoyed  the 
Woman's  Pages  for  the  last  year,  without  knowing 
to  whom  I  am  indebted.  I  have  felt  for  some  tlro« 
that  I  should  write  a  proper  a.cknowledgment  to 
the  person  who  so  kindly  sends  them.  I  finally 
decided  to  send  my  letter  of  thanks  to  the  office, 
and  from  there  it  could  be  forwarded  to  my  un- 
known friend.  The  Pages  are  full  of  helpful 
thoughts,  and  they  have  been  a  great  source  oC 
pleasure  to  both  mother  and  myself. 

I  have  been  home,  in  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  since  the 
first  week  in  June,  and  shall  remain  here  until 
October  1.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  hear  some- 
thing about  my  work  at  the  State  school.  I  am 
studying  typewriting,  shorthand  and  music.  I  hava 
talso  learned  to  sew,  both  by  hand  and  on  the  ma- 
chine. I  have  not  taken  up  any  literary  work, 
having  nearly  completed  my  high  school  course 
before  I  lost  my  sight.  L  have  oeen  at  the  school 
three  years,  and  have  enjoyed  my  work  very  much. 
The  school  Is  well  managed  and  delightfully  sit- 
uated. Our  day  is  divided  into  periods  of  forty- 
five  minutes  each,  and  every  hour  brings  its  spe- 
cial duty.  Of  course,  this  systematic  way  of  living? 
grows  monotonous  after  a  little,  but  it  is  the  only 
way  one  can  accomplish  anything.  Last  year  I 
had  charge  of  two  little  girls.  This  was  a  new  ex- 
perience for  me,  but  I  found  the  cnijdren  very  in- 
teresting. I  did  not  teach  them,  but  simply  had  to 
see  that  they  were  dressed  properly,  went  to  bed 
at  the  proper  time,  etc. 

I  asked  that  the  papers  might  be  sent  to  my  homo 
address,  because  my  mother  enjoys  them  so  much. 
She  looks  anxiously  for  them  every  week,  and 
would  feel  lost  without  them  She  forwards  all  the 
items  of  interest  to  me.  You  see,  the  teachers  are 
so  busy  that  I  cannot  ask  them  to  read  every 
article  on  the  page  to  me.  as  my  mother  doe's, 
Thanklr?  you  again  for  yorr  kindness,  T  am,  vour* 


in   Sunshine. 


GRACE  E.   KEATOR. 


STATUE  TO  A   BLIND   MAN. 

A  unique  interest  atta**ies  to  the 
statue  shown  in  the  illustration.  Its 
subject   was   for   forty  years   the   bell 
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WEDNESDAY.    SEPTEMBER    30.    1903 
A    Blind    Teacli*r    in    Need 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

The   attention    of    the    benevolent    readers 
of  the  Transcript  is  called  to  a  very  piteous 
and    distressing    case    of    need.      A    former 
school  mistress  whose  age  is  between  sixty 
and    seventy,    is    now    almost    totally    blind  , 
and   she   has   an   incurable  disease.     Owing 
to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case  we 
have  been  unable  to  get  her  into  an  asylum 
or    a    home.      For    the    past    few    years    we 
have    contributed    with    the    aid    of    friends 
and    charitable    institutions    five    dollars    a 
week  for  her  support.     But  her   infirmities 
increase  and  as  she  becomes  more  helpless, 
we  cannot  find  anyone  to  take  her  for  less 
than  seven  dollars.      Any  contributions   for 
this  purpose  however   small   will   be   grate- 
fully   received    and    acknowledged    by    Mrs. 
Francis  V.  Parker,  501  Beacon  street. 
Sept.    28,    1903. 

CMcaaro,Hl.,OaE 


The  Institution     t  l'!i,1(1     at 

Brantt'ord   reopened  iljrTne tall  term 
on   the   16th  with  the*  new  Principal, 
Vlr    H.   F.  Gardner,  in'Jcharge.       It  is 
expected  that  100   pupils   will  attend; 
the  fall  term. 


Saturday,  Sept.  2ti,  1903. 


man    of   a    quaint   little   English    town 
fulfilling    his    duties    despite    the    fact 
that  he  was  blind.     The  statue  is  also 
noteworthy  as  being  one  of  the  few  ir 
which  the  figure  wears  a  "plug    Hat. 


Do  the  Blind  Need  Charity? 
There  is  no  reason  why  a  blind  man 
I  needs  more  charity  than  his  seeing-  broth- 
er; he  is  handicapped  in  but  one  way.  The 
average  intelligence  of  the  blind  man  is 
equal  to  that  of  those  who  are  not  so 
afflicted:  therefore  just  as  many  opportu- 
nities for  earning  a  livelihood  are  open  to 
him  as  to  any  one  else. 

In  many  States  of  the  Union,  institutions 
have  been  established  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  blind.  These  schools  notonly 
teach  mathematics,  history  and  such  stu- 
dies, but  they  also  each  have  an  excellent 
music  department,  by  which  the  talented 
scholar  may  become  a  musician. 

But  if  he  is  not  musically  inclined, 
and  if  he  wants  to  continue  his  education 
in  other  lines,  there  is  always  a  State  uni- 
versity, at  which  he  has  a  chance  to  follow 
out  the  line  of  study  which  seems  best  ad- 
apted to  him.  Or  if  he  wants  to  st.uay  law, 
he  can  enter  some  important  law  college, 
and  if  he  has  ambition  together  with  in- 
telligence he  will  some  day  be  a  great 
lawyer.  If  he  does  not  care  for  the  law,  j 
he  may  study  for  the  ministry  and  thus  ! 
prepare  for  an  active  and  useful  life. 

Were  1  to  write  all  day  I  could  not 
even  then  tell  you  all  the  ways  which 
present  themselves  to  me  by  which  the 
blind  man  can  earn  a  living  as  well  as  a 
seeing  man,  and  it  all  goes  to  prove  my 
first  statement,  there  is  no  ''eason  why  a 
blind  man  needs  more  charity  than  a  see- 
ing man. 

Charles  E.  Evans. 
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THE  SENSATIONS  I  EXPERIENCED  WHEN  MY 
SIGHT  WAS  RESTORED. 


BV    HBNRY    EC.    DOWNEY. 


I  went  to  bed  that  night  stone  blind. 

I  awoke  in  the  morning  bathed  in  a  flood  of  \ 
:  brilliant  white  light.  : 

*      It  dazzled  my  eyes,  and  dazed  my  senses.  3 

Suddenly  the  knowedge  burst  upon  me — I  had  j 
:  recovered  my  sight!  j 

|  In  the  joyous  frenzy  of  my  surprise  I  leaped  j 
:  from  my  bed,  and  screamed  in  delirious  delight.  ] 
\  Surely,  it  was  all  a  impossible  dream  I  I  could 
:  not  believe  that  I  was  awake. 
:  I  pinched  myself,  and  not  until  then  did  I  realize 
;  that  my  sight  had,  indeed,  been  restored. 


tAME  NATURE  only '  performed   one 
of  her  stringiest  anid  most  remark- 

Dahle  miracles  when!  she  restored  to 
\  the  sightless  eyes  of  Henry  E. 
i  Downey  of  Kokomo,  ind..  the  pow- 
er of  vision  as  suddenly  and  as 
mysteriously  as  she  had  deprived 
him  of  eyesight.  One  day,  long. 
weary  months  ago.  Downey's  eyeaight  failed 
him  without  a  second's  warning,  and  he  was 
doomed  to  live  the  balance  of  his  life  i in  Inky 
darkness. 

In  a  frenzy  to  recover  nature's  priceless  gift, 
Downey  consulted  the  most  eminent  eye  spe- 
cialists from  all  over  the  "West.  His  malady 
was  mysterious  and  baffling.  Finally  his  physi- 
cians told  Downey  that  his  optic  nerves  were 
completely  paralyzed  and  that  he  could  never 
hope  to   see   again 

With  an  air  of  resignation  he  accepted  his 
prophesied  fate,  and  prepared  to  live  his  life  in 
darkness.  Days,  weeks,  months  passed,  and  he 
began  to  believe  the  predictions  of  his  physi- 
cians would  be  fulfilled.  Long  ago  they  bad 
abandoned  his  case  as  utterly  hopeless. 

A  few  days  ago  Downey  went  to  bed  stone 
blind. 

In  the  morning  he  awoke  1*  a  flood  of  brilliant 
flgfct 

K  dazzled  his  eyee.  r 

He  was  dazed  by  the  knowledgeithat  burst 
upon  him. 

In,  his  frenzy  of  Joy  he  leaped  from  his  bed 
and  screamed  with  delight. 

H«  had  recovered  his  sight! 

The  same  mysterious  agency  that  had  sudden- 
ly taken  It  away  from  him  equally  suddenly  and 
mysteriously  restored  It  to  him. 

Of  his  mysterious  and  marvelous  restoration 
of  sight;  how.  while  blind,  he  lost  all  sense  of 
colors,  size  of  objects,  distances  and  dimen- 
sions, all  of  which  he  has  had  to  learn  over 
again,  and  of  the  thrilling  seasatlons  he  ex- 
perienced when  he  awoke  to  find  that  his  long- 
stghtless  eyes  had  regained  their  power  of  sight. 
It  is  best  to  let  Henry  Downey  describe  himself: 


>■  When  first  I  became  blind  the  doctors  ex- 
plained to  me  that  there  was  no  life  in  the 
optic  nerve.  I  was  unable  to  move  my  eyes  and 
could  not  cl»se  the  lids  at  all.  There  was  no 
feellr.-?  in  either  the  lids  or  balls  of  my  eyes. 
People  told  me  that  my  eyes  had  assumed  that 
vacant  and  staring  expression  peculiar  to  the 
totally  blind. 

Soon  after  treatment  was  begun  at  times  1 
thought  I  got  a  glimmer  of  light,  but  this  must 
have  been  Imagination,  for  the  dootore  said 
there  was  no  hope. 

When  I  went  to  bed  that  night  I  was,  blind  as 
usual  and  slept  well  all  night.  In  the  morning 
when  I  awoke  there  was  a  flood  of  light  all 
around  me. 

At  first  I  did  not  believe  that  I  was  awake,  as 
all  of  my  surroundings  were  unfamiliar.  I  had 
frequentlv  dreamed  that  my  sight  had  been  re- 
stored, and  I  thought  perhaps  this  was  a  dream. 

I  Jumped  out  of  bed  and  pinched  myself  to  he 
sure  that  it  was  not  all  a  dream,  and  then,  and 
not  until  then,  did  I  realize  that  I  could  see. 

At  first  I  found  that  I  had  lost  all  conception 
of  direction,  color  or  distance.  I  didn't  even 
know  how  far  it  was  to  the  wall. 

T  found  that  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  learn 
to  see  things  over  again.  Tn  sitting  down  on  a 
chair  I  would  have  to  go  slow  or  go  down  hard, 
because  I  could  not  tell  how  far  it  was. 

:  had  almost  forgotten  the  names  of  some 
objects.  Thev  were  new  to  me  and  I  have  had 
to' learn  it  all  over  again.  When  I  would  se» 
something  new  it  would  seem  as  if  I  was  a 
child. 

Even  now  objects  at  a  long  distance  are  very 
confusing  and  1  make  many  mistakes.  My 
fronds  point  out  things  to  me  and  tell  me 
what  they  are. 

My  eyes  are  regaining  strength  rapidly,  and 
T  think  that  1  will  he  able  to  see  as  well  as  I 
ever  did. 

Xo  one  who  has  not  been  blind  and  has  had 
his  sight  suddenly  restored  can  understand  the 
sensation  of  amazement  upon  first  sight  of  the 
earth  the  sky.  the  land  and  water  and  the  In- 
numerable objects  which  he  has  heretofore 
known  through  the  infinitely  more  restn 
senses   of   touch,    smell,    taste   and   hearing; 

Besides,  the  old  world  In  which  eyes  have  no 
part  and  the  sixih  sense  which  one  acquires  in 
that  state  so  soon  vanish.  Before  I  lost  ray 
sight  I  had  no  <  n  of  what  I  mi 

So    when    the   doctors    wished    to    see    whet 


with  instruments  they  could  cut  away  those  cur 
rains  and  let  in  not  only  the  full  radiance  of  the 
sun    but  images  of  all   It  shone  upon,   I   glad.y 
consented     I  was  willing  to  submit  to  anything 
to  regain  my  sight. 

I    know    nothing   of   the    operation,    as    I    W*l 
ucder  the  influence  of  chloroform. 

I  don't  think  the  surgical  operations  had  any 
thin-  ?o  do  with  the  restoration  of  my  sight    foi 
he  doctors  had   given   my  case  up  as  hopele 
That  I  car  see  today  Is  due  to  an  act  of  ProU 
dance  and  not  to  any  human  agency. 

Oh.  the  wonderful  sensations  when  my  sigh 
returned! 

I  saw.  and  yet  did  not  know  that  I  saw  Ho*, 
couW  I  know  at  first  that  those  new  and  won 
rterful  sensations  meant  ~.e  birth  of  a  sense  o 
wnich  I  had  forgotten  and  knew  nothing  excep 
in  thwry?  Of  course  I  was  never  asan  ex 
pectins  to  see-but  was  this  sight-thls  jumbl 
of  extraordinary  sensations? 

v.  dazzling  light  at  first  convinced  me-* W 
had  always  been  able  to  distinguish  betWf 
25*  ES  *ay.  But  objects  T  could  not  r«$ 
nlze  with  my  new-found  sense  until  I  had  tra.. 
lated  into  its  speech  the  language  of  my  otn 
senses. 

The    first    person    I    saw    after    recovering  ml 
sight"  nearly  frightened  me  to  death. 

It   was  my   wife. 

She   was   so   big   and   made   such    strange >  » 
Urns       I    screamed    out    in    terror   ana    tried 
push   her   away   with   my   hands. 

When  mv  hand  touched  her  face  T  knew  th 
wa3  wha"'  I  was  touching,  but  I  did  not  £ 
it  was  what   I  saw. 

•What  is  it?"  I  said.  "For  heaven's  sal 
what  is   it?" 

Mv  wife  answered  me  soothingly,  taking  l 
fingers  in  her  hand  and  moving  them-as  I  co 
feel-from  her  mouth  to  her  eyes,  to  her  n 
chin  and  forehead. 

••It  is  mv  face  that  you  see."  she  said.     "Lot 
vou    know    this    is    my    mouth,    these    my   * 
this    my    chin,    here   is   my    nose    and    these 
my   eyes." 

Soon   1   knew   that  T   was   actually*  *«*"■ 
Was    so    familiar    to    the    touch    of    m>     M 
%  human   face.     But   the   sensation   was   still 
of  te"o?-    seemed  so  small  beside  that  expat 


Ihuman  familiar  to  my  fingers.  fB^HMM^^^a 

natural    as    perceived    by    my    restored    power         ,.We    arp   almos|    t|,wei»    i    said    t"    the    friend 
|siglit.  who  accompanied  me. 


could    feel    the   presence   of  an   obstacle   long 
[ore     1     came    to    it  -could 
iracter    of    that    obstacle. 
»as  approaching  1  was  warned  by  a  dull  sense 
oppression.     If  it  was  a   tree  the  sound  ol   the 
•    coming    through    the    leaves    and    branches 
aid  me  so. 


A  stranger  sitting  near.  who.  it  appeared, 
even  discern  the  jjnew  of  nlv  sightless  statfc,  was  startled  lnto  lIe" 
If    it    was    a    wall 

manding    how    I    could    possible    know    that    we 
were  approaching  the  city. 

I   could   not   answer  except   to   say   that   I   felt 

It— the    murmur    of    the    wheels    upon    the    track 

,   «     ln«nl.mM   me   when    waa  different     The  tone  was  lower  in   the  scale; 

|The  sound  of  my  footfalls  ""or"^°  _ir„»ts   0f    <h<>   resonant   earth    was   more   heavily   weighted 

lwas  approaching  a  street.     On  the  str^a8  a   little   further   on. 

r«*«»o    with  which  I  am  familiar.   I  cou ia  s 

house  on  any  street  oecausa       My   nParirlg.  was  so  ne„te  that  T  could  tell   at 


Cokocno,   with 
["Vh^va^ylng^sonnance  of  the  ground  "^jj**    once  If  then'was  anything  unusual  on  the  stre 

Inv  feet  acco.  _ 

.  .    . —"■«»  the    sense    of    sight     my    other     senses    are    fi 


ng     reSUUH*"*-*'     "*     "-*  .,  ■        ii  j  .....       ..      i.^,v       weic    an.i   uiiiif.     uiiu.-iirii     i  ph     w»c    on- 

rdlng  to  the  character  of  the  tmua-   aloriK   wn!ch   T   was   walking.     Now   that   I  ha 


n,  to  which  I  waa  nearest. 
By  the  same  means  I  knew  when  I  was 
awing  a  vacant  lot.  Thus  I  was  able  to  turn 
,  mers  without  error. 

Knvhood  1  learned  to  be  useful  at 

Early  in  my  b°>h00^  **£  J  learned  all  the 

gardening     £  WU  ^JVmell-thout*  I  knew   of 

ST  color    only    through    description    oj    those 

about   me   who   could   pee.     Though   colors   were 


nearly   so   keen,    and    the   confidence  with   whlen 
I   moved    about   blind    amazes    me. 


Of  course  T  knew  thosp  with  whom  T  custom- 
arily associated  while  blind  by  their  voices  and 
by  characteristics  of  speech.  By  passing  my 
fingers  over  their  faces  T  learned  bow  to  recog- 
nise t;-,em  In  that  way.  so  that  if  T  he*ard  a 
voice  that  T  recognized  T  was  able  to  recall  the 
characteristics    of    feature.      Tn    a    vague    sort    of 

tints  on>y  a  theory  to  me.  I  was  able  to  arrange  W?y„   tb?iP    faCe*    were    Photographed     on     my 

flowers  into  bouquets.  mind. 

T'pon  entering  a  room  f  was  always  able  fo  de- 
At  tlmee.  when  people  talked  to  me  of  the  termfne,  without  a  sound  being  made,  whether'1 
beautiful  colors  of  the  flowers,  of  a  brilliant  sun-  was  alone  or  not.  I  cannot  explain  how  that 
set.  of  the  graceful  forms  and  charming  faces  was.  except  that  when  in  the  presence  of  a 
of  women.  I  would  feel  a  keen  desire  to  possess;  stranger  I  bid  a  verj  clear  feeling  of  uncertainty 
this  power  of  seeing,  of  which  I  realized  noth-  and  lack  of  confidence.  Without  a  word  being 
ing  save  that  the  curtains  over  my  eyeballs  spoken  T  could  distinguish  between  persons  of 
were  not  so  dark  and  thick  but  that  a  little  of  my  acquaintance  by  their  different  manners  of 
the  light  of  day  could  enter  to  inform  me  when  breathing— I  could  hear  them  breathe, 
the  night  was  done. 

Xone    of    these    accomplishments    seemed    re- 

I  will  never  forget  mv  first  sight  of  colors    It    mark«h!e   to   me,    as   they  did   to   others.     I  had 

was    when    my    wife    came    into    my    room    the   l^,.1"5^*!*^!   a"d  accordingly  felt  finite  content 

morning  I  recovered  my  sight. 


with   what   senses   I   had    left. 


The  knowledge  which  T  soon  gained  respect- 
ing objects  within  four  walls  was  of  little  value 
to  me  the  first  time  T  walked  out  after  recover- 
ing my  sight.  The  World  seemed  so  vast.  I 
could  not  take  an  intelligent  general  view  of  it. 
I  could  not  see  objects  near  by  with  any  idea 
at  the  same  time  of  what  there  was  beyond 
"You   are  looking  at  the  blanket  lying  across    ll 


7\'hen  sh?  moved  away  from  my  bed  I  felt  a 
new  sensation,  which  was  so  agreeable  that  I 
laughed  aloud.     My  wife  came  back,  but  not  so 

close  as  before. 

"What  is   that?"    I   asked. 


your  feet,"  said  she. 

"Rlankets  must  be  very  beautiful  things,"  I 
said. 

"It  is  a  red  blanket,"  she  explained. 

Then  I  felt  that  I  knew  why  people  who  could 
see  were  always  tilling  me  about  the  beauty  of 
the  red  rose.  This  was  my  first  knowledge  of 
colors. 

The  one  lesson  of  the  red  blanket  was  sufficient 
to  teach  me  that  color— the  sensation  was  so  de- 
licious. Yellow  was  a  different  matter.  I  learned 
it  as  quickly,  for  the  sensation  was  ^juita  as 
keen   in   a   totally  different  direction. 

My  wife  brought  me  a  cool  drink.  I  could 
recognize  her  by  sight  now.  The  thing  T  saw  In 
her  hands  r  knew  to  he  a  tray— after  I  felt  of  It. 
Suddenly  I  felt  a  thrill  of  disgust,  amounting  to 
nausea. 

"What  is  that  thing  on  the  tray?"  I  asked. 
"It  makes  me  pick." 

j     "It  is  a  lemon;  you  said  you  likcd  lemonade." 

"Then  It  is  yellow."  T  said;  "it  Is  the  color  that 
nauseates  me.  Yellow  must  b^  a  very  disagree- 
able color." 

subsequent  experiences  with  that  color 
were  less  disagreeable;  but  as  I  gradually 
:r-ar  the   different    tints,    the    nearer    they 

approached  red  the  more  pleasurable  they  were 
to  my  eyes,  while  the  more  they  inclined  to- 
ward  yellow    the   less   I   cared    for   them. 

Black  oppressed  me— perhaps  because  T  had 
lived    so   long  in   darkness;   and   green    I    learned 

difficulty,     mainly    through    the    <■■ 
grateful   coolness   to   the  eyes   it   afforded. 

To  my  eyes  pictures  were  at  first  a  mass  of 
confused  colors,  end  a  landscape  in  nature  was 
probably  to  my  mind  what  a  nightmare  land- 
scape is  to  an  ordinary  person— something 
strange,  vague  and  void  of  form  and  meanl 
yet  giving  an  impression  of  charm,  increasing 
with   each   succeeding  view. 

During  the  time  I  was  blind  my  sense  of  hear- 
ing became  abnormally  developed. 

Once  I  'ciiiember  T  traveled  to  Chicago  to  have 

my   eyes   treated.     It   was   cold   weather   and    the 

windows    were     closed,     so     that     no     odor     from 

[the   outside    could    enter,    yet    1    was    able    to    tell 

when   the   train   neared    the    town. 


Tt  was  much  the  same  when   I   first   started  to  > 
lownstairB.    Lucidly  T  stopped  at  the  top  to 

inquire    why    the    strip    of    floor   in    front    of   me 
was  so  rough. 

My  wife  caught  me  by  the  arm  In  time  to  keep 
me  from  pitching  down  headlong. 

Tt   took   me   several    days   to  learn   to  measure 
steps  in  walking  upstairs.  Knowing 
I    th<  y   were  steps  l  lift  my 

high    enough    for    two    at    a   time,    or    not    high 
enough  for  one. 

But  every   day  causes  :n»   to  re  ore- a  nd 

more    at    the    recovery    of    a    sense,    the    superior 
power  of  which   r  never  dreamed.     S  e  is 

acrifl  i    can    no  1        ■  r   move   ah ■  it    with 

any   confidence    in    the   dark.     The   ground    under 
my   feet,   the  wall   and    the   trees   in 
710    longer    have    voices    that    1    can    hear.     If    [ 

Ilia    become    blind    again    T    ! 


Above  all.  the  people  in  the  streets  were  amaz- 
Ing.  T  had  not  believed  thfjre  were  so  many 
people  in  the  whole  world. 

During  my  first  walk  out  of  doors  T  recog- 
nized ,",  horse,  a  building,  and  could  not  under- 
stand how  they  could  appear  to  me  the  same 
size.  How  could  a  building  be  so  little  or  a  dog 
so  big?  i  could  see,  but  I  could  not  measure 
distance  nor  judge  of  size.  ■  These  things  I  have 
had   to  learn   over  as  a  child  learns  them. 

The  different  shapes  of  qpjects  were  even 
harder  for  me  to  distinguish.  lif  ah  apple  and 
a  brick  were  p!ac>«Tl  before  me  l  would  first  have 
to  go  through  the  motions  of  feeling  them  before 
satisfied  which  was  square-shaped  and  which 
round. 

All  the  time  I  was  blind  I   had  fed  myself  as 

other  people  do.     My  hand  had  learned  the  road 

to    my    mouth.      Yet    the    first    meai    I    ate    after 

it  was  gained  was  an  odd  experience.   When 

w    that    great    hand    with    a    fork   in    it    ap- 

tohlng  my   'ace  the  inclination  to  dodge  was 

almost   Irresistible. 

My    plate   looked    as   big   as   a    mill    wheel,    and 
coffee  pot  appeared  to  be  the  size  of  a  bam. 

Most   confusing  of  all  v,ras  my  inability  to 
tei'knine  whether  an  object  was  near  or  far,  anl 
my  inability  of  judge  Of  size  and  proportion.     AC 
objects  seemed   disposed  upon  an  upright   plane 
The  doctors   said   this   was   because   seeing  con 
with   objects   near  and    far   had   not   yet   er 
aided   me   to    measure   wit  ft   my   eyes.     I   had   n 
spective. 

Any    object,    however   small,    brought    close    1 
rae,    looked    tremendously    larg^.      i    bad    ofte 

romped  about  with  little  children  during  my 
days  of  blindness,  and  by  touch  and  hearing  I 
could  judge  readily  as  to  their  size.  But  when 
I  first  set  seeing  eyes  upon  an  infant  it  seemed 
to  me   gigantic. 

The  first  day  I  sat  In  my  chair  beside  an  open 
wind-    ;   I   put  out   my   head   and   saw,    he  pave- 
ment      It   was   as   though    'he   floor   of    vie   >     irn 
*  *at"  was  extended 
out  my  hand  to  feel  , 

"What  are  you  trying  to  do?"  asked  my  v. 

"That  must  be  the  pavement  out  there."  I 
said,  "but  I  am  going  to  feel  of  it  to  make 
sure." 

"My  goodness!"  she  said;  "you're  in  your  bed- 
room upstairs." 


■i 


cw, 


m       Gone  to  the  Blind  Institute. 

Curtis  Crozier  of  Baldwin  street  has 
returned  to  the  institution  for  the  blind 
at  Columbus  to  resume  his  studies. 
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PREPARING  LIST  OF 

BLIND  PENSIONERS. 


Secretary  Vining,  or  the  department  of 
charities  and  correction,  is  preparing  the 
list  of  pensioners,  wno,  under  the  act  of 
that  department,  as  being  blind  and  indi- 
gent, are  entitled  to  $100  per  year.  The. 
list  is  for  the  last  six  months  of  the  year 
and  is  for  one-half  the  amount.  Cleve- 
land has  at  the  present  time  127  persons 
wno  are  blind  and  are  entitled  to  receivt 
pension  from  the  city  by  reason  of  the 
ordinance,  and  about  the  middle  of  next 
month  the  money  for  them  will  be  avail- 
able. 

\b  t-KAfNKA.il>!  STKBET,   BOSTON. 
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Date. 


HIKE  CITY  F 

GO  10  NEW  m 


Two  Blind  Men  Start  Along  on 

an  Long  and  Unusual 

Jonrney 


HOPE    TO    REGAIN    EYESIGHT 


Told  of  Han  Who    Works   Jlira- 
cles,  but  did  not  Even  Secure 
His  Address 


Some    little    time    ago    Joseph    Stone 
and  George  Lowell,  inmates  of  the  city 
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y 
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farm,  were  told  that  a  scientist  in  New 
York  was  aljle  to  restore  Fight  with  , 
the  use  of  a  precious  metal  which  had 
been, discovered,  and  as  both  men  arc 
practically  blind,  the  statement  held 
out  much  encouragement  to  them,  and 
they  have  looked  forward  to  the  time 
when  they  could  get  away  from  the 
farm,  make  a  trip  to  the  big  city,  and 
get  a   perfect  vision   once   again. 

Yesterday  afternon  the  men  left  the 
city  farm,  and  it  was  later  learned  that 
they  took  the  late  afternoon  train  from 
this  city  with  the  intention  of  reach- 
ing the  great  metropolis  and  having 
their  eyes  treated.  The  men  had  no 
address  of  any  one  who  was  perform- 
ing the  imposible  in  the  way  of  restor- 
ing eyesight,  and  so  far  as  the  city 
farm  authorities  knew  they  have  no 
money,  excepting  perhaps  enough  to 
barely  pay  their  way  to  New  York. 

While  the  vision  of  both  men  is  prac- 
tically gone  they  are  able  to  grope 
their  way  along  in  places  to  which  they 
are  accustomed,  but  what  will  be- 
come of  them  should  they  reach  New 
York  in  safety  is  beyond  conjecture. 

Providing  they  marie  good  connec- 
tions they  would  reach  New  York  late 
at  night,  and  clad  in  summer  clothes 
as  both  men  were  when  they  left  the 
farm    they    will    surely    suffer. 

The  city  authorities  have  heard  of 
the  talk  of  the  men,  and  were  told 
they  anticipated  making  the  trip,  and 
both  men  were  assured  that  it  would 
be  folloy  for  them  to  attempt  such  a 
journey.  Both  men  have  had  the  at- 
tention of  leading  eye  specialists,  and 
have  been  told  that  there  was  no  hope 
of  saving  their  eyesight,  but  nothing 
daunted  they  grasped  at  the  first  ray  of 
of  hope  and  started  on  the  long  jour- 
ney under  most  unfavorable  conditions. 


'.:..!. 


To  the  Editor  of  the-  EXPRESS: 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  benefit  con- 
cert for  the  totally  blind,  who  number 
l,20t/  in  Maine,   undertaken   by  Mr.  W. 
J.    Ryan,    secretary   of   the    Maine   As- 
sociation for  the  Blind,  is  one  eminent- 
ly   worthy    of    approval.      This    city    is 
notable    for   its   charities,    as   the  state 
is  not  less.    But  care  of      the      totally 
blind  has  ben  in  a  measure  overlooked. 
Mr.   Ryan,   who  has   been  wandering 
in  darkness  now  nearly  forty  years,  is 
a    familiar    figure    on    our   streets,    as 
indeed  he  is  throughout  the  state.  His 
capacity   and    integrity   are   known    of 
all    men.      Testimonial    concerts    have 
been    given  to   him.     This       year       he 
waives  all  personal  claim  upon  public 
sympathy   in    behalf   of   his       afflicted 
brothers    and    sisters,    to    forward    the 
the    laudable   object   he   has    so    much 
at  heart. 

In  behalf  of  that,  I  bespeak  the  sup- 
port and  sympathy  of  all.  I  heartily 
wish  wealthy  people  would  give  to  the 
object  out  of  their  abundance,  and 
that  in  some  bequest  It  may  be  re- 
membered. 

ALFRED   YORK. 
Portland,  Me.,  Sept.  30,  1903. 


•     . 


' 


Blind  Leading  the  Blind. 

Jojrfltfh  Stone  and  George  Lowell,  blind 
inmatfsjpf  the  city  farm  at  North 
J^gHf^lass.,  started  several  nights  ago 
for  New  York.  One  of  the  men  can  just 
grope  along  with  a  cane,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved he  will  care  for  his  .companion. 
The  men  had  heard  that  some  man  in 
New  York  had  a  cure  for  blindness,  and 
without  securing  an  address  or  any- 
other  information  they  started. 
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FRAUDS  ON  OUR  FIVE  SENSES. 

Deceptions  of  Sight  Matched  by 
Those  of  Touch  and  Sound. 

Experiments  to  Shovr  How  One  Pea 
Mfly  Become  Tvro—  Nerves  of  Cold 
Aroused  1»  Things  Not  C  old- 
Sujsar  and  Salt  and  Warm  Water 
Furnish   (looiL   Illustrations. 

T  is  wonderful  how   read- 
ily   we    are    cheated    by 
those  five  senses  of  ours, 
upon  which  we  rely  with 
such  confidence.   The  ease 
with    which   our   eyes   de- 
ceive us  is  notorious,  and. 
If   "seeing  is  believing."    we   are   surely 
*  victims  of  a  confidence  misplaced.     But, 
lppvlne-  optical  illusions  aside,  there  are 

less     interesting.      and,      comparatively 
epeaking,  unknown. 

One    illusion    of    touch    thct    19    com 
T>ar"tively    well    known    is    the    "pea    of 
4ristotle"-so     called/ because   that    an- 
cient sage  and  philosopher  is  supposed 
to  have  been  first  to  make  note  of  the 

phenomenon.  _«it«i  ~f  -wi-eari  will 

If  vou  roll  a  pea  (a  pellet  of  brean  win 
do  as  well)  on  a  table  between  the  ends 
of  the  forefinger  and  middle  finger  of 
vour  right  hand  it  will  feel,  of  coins 
Cone  pea.  But  if  you  cross  the.  two 
finders  and  do  the  same  thing,  it  will 
fpllhke  two  peas,  and  the  Illusion  wi ;H 
£eeelso  Perfect  tW  you  can  hardly  real- 
ise that  there  is  not  a  second  pea.  ine 
phenomenon  affords  a  most  i [uteres ting 
fiiiict-ntinn  of  the  ease  with  wnicn  a. 
Len!4  impression  .nay  mislead  the  judg- 

ment.  

But  the  senses  are  the  gayest  of  de- 
ceivers, and  the  tilings  they,  tell  us  arc 
not  to  be  relied  upon  Implicitly  by  any 
means.  You  know,  doubtless,  that 
"menthol"  Is  an  oil  derived  from  the 
peppermint  plant.  If  you  rub  it  on  your 
forehead  or  on.  any  other  part  of  your 
body  it  produces  a  feeling  of  icy  cold- 

This  Is  attributable  mainly  to  a  very 
peculiar  property  of  the  substance 
which  stimulates  the  little  "nerves  of 
cold  sensation"  beneath  the  skin.  All 
over  the  body  are  distributed  nerves  of 
cold  and  nerves  of  heat:  the  former  can 
only  feel  coolness  and  the  latter  can 
feel  onlv  warmth.  The  menthol  is  not 
cold,  biit  it  feels  so  for  the  reason 
above  mentioned. 

Each  set  of  nerves  has  its  own  par- 
ticular kind  of  sensation.  If  you  shut 
your  eyelids  in  a  dark  room  quickly  and 
tightlv,  vou  will  perceive  something 
like  a  flash  of  light,  which  is  due  to 
irritation  of  the  optic  nerve.  Any  kind 
of  shock  to  the  auditory  nerve  will 
produce  a  loud  sound. 

Irritate,  no  matter  by  what  means, 
any  of  the  nerves,  and  it  responds  by 
conveying  its  own  peculiar  sense  Im- 
pression to  the.  brain.  Thus  it  is  that 
one  is  able  to  taste  electricity  when  the 
poles  of  a  battery  are  applied  to  the 
tongue.  The  papillae  on  the  surface  of 
the  tongue,  each  of  which  represents  a 


_   ire   enaing,    are   stimulated   and 
an  illusion  of  flavor  results. 

You  may  try  an  odd  experiment  in  re- 
gard to  taste  sensations  by  placing  sim- 
ultaneously on  different  parts  of  the 
tongue  two  substances  of  markedly  dif- 
ferent flavors— say,  sugar  and  salt.  You 
will  not  taste  them  both  at  the  same 
time,  nor  as  a  mixture,  but  they  will 
alternate  back  and  forth;  you  will 
taste  first  the  sweet  and  then  the  salt 
and<the  sweet  again,  and  then  the  salt, 
as  sense  perception  jumps  back  and 
forth  between  the  two.  It  is  really  very 
curious  and  illustrates  the  fact  that  one 
cannot  possibly  taste  more  than  one 
thing  at  any  given  moment. 

This,  however,  is  not  exactly  a  decep- 
tion of  sense,  but  merely  an  interesting 
physiological  experiment.  More  prop- 
•  erly  to  be  described  as  an  illusion  of 
taste  Is  tne  peculiar  effect  •  which  hot 
soup  sometimes  has  when  one  takes  it 
into  the  mouth  without  due  caution. 
Once  in  a  while,  under  such  circum- 
stances, it  causes,  strangely  enough  a 
sensation  of  cold,  evidently  because  it 
irritates  the  little  nerve  endings  of  cold 
on  the  surface  of  the  tongue. 

Just  as  it  is  impossible  to  perceive 
two  tastes  at  once,  so  likewise  vou  can- 
not distinguish  two  different  smells  at 
the  same  instant.  You  may  test  this 
making  two  cornucopias  of  letter  paper 
and  placing  the  large  end  of  each  of 
Irhem  over  some  strong-scented  sub- 
stance—6ay.  peppermint  and  a  weak 
solution  of  ammonia,  contained  in  a 
couple  of  wineglasses.  Then  put  the 
small  ends  of  the  cornucopias  into  your 
nostrils  and  notice  the  effect.  You  will 
smell,  not  both  together,  but  the  am- 
monia and  peppermint  alternately,  fluc- 
tuating hack  and  forth  from  one  to  the 
other. 


Now  for  something"  in  a  different  line: 
Plunge  your  right  hand  into  a  jar  of 
water  that  is  jus*  a  bit  too  hot  to  be 
bearable.  Vou  will  withdraw  it  imme- 
diately, and  say  that  you  cannot  stand 
it.  But  if,  thereupon  you  put  your  left 
hand  into  another  vessel  containing 
moderately  warm  water,  and  gradually 
raise  the  temperature  of  the  latter,  you 
will  find  that  you  can  endure  it  10  or 
15  degrees  higher  than  the  first  water 
you  tried.  It  is  natural  enough  that 
this  should  be  so;  but  now  place  vour 
right  hand  again  in  jar  No.  1  (the  'tem- 
perature of  which  has  not  altered  by  a 
fraction  of  a  degree),  and  the  water 
which  at  first  was  unendurable  will  feel 
cool.  The  same  hand  that  found  the 
water  unbearably  hot  in  the  first  in- 
stance experiences  a  sensation  of  cool- 
ness at  the  same  point  of  the  thermom- 
eter five  minutes  later. 

The   same   idea  may   be   illustrated   in 
an   even   more    striking   way   by   using 

three  jars— the  first  containing  hot 
water,  the  second  cold  water,  and  the 
third  lukewarm  water.  If  you  put  your 
left  hand  into  the  lukewarm,  water  and 
your  right  hand  into  the  hot  water, 
the  tepid  water  will  feel  cold.  Transfer 
your  right  hand  to  the  cold  water,  and 
the  tepid  water  will  feel  hot.  In  other 
words,  water  at  a  given  temperature 
feels  hot  or  cold  according  to  circum- 
stances. 

One  of  the  simplest  and  most  striking 
of  illusions  of  feeling  has  to  do  with 
the  relative  weight  of  things.  Two  ob- 
jects of  the  same  shape  and  color,  but 
of  different  sizes  (one  being,  say,  eight 
or  10  times  as  big  as  the  other),  yeTgh 
exactly  the  same  number  of  ounces. 
When  asked  to  judge  which  is  the 
heavier  99  persons  out  of  100  will  say 
that  the  little  one  is  superior  in  point 
of  avoirdupois. 

The  first  sub-conscious  impression  on 
picking  them  up  is  that  the  big  one 
must  weigh  more,  because  of  its  greater 
s\ze;  but  the  instant  discovery  of  its 
lightness  in  proportion  to  its  dimen- 
sions causes  the  mental  aendulum  to 
swing  too  far  the  other  way,  and 
choice  is  made  of  the  small  object  as 
the  weightier. 

The  impressions  our  senses  receive  are, 
after  all.  to  a  great  extent,  relative.     A 
hodful    of   bricks  emptied    into   a    larger 
receptacle    seems     lighter.     IT     you     are 
seated  in  a  room,  two  Opposite  wall 
which   are    made   (with    the   pictures   on 
them)  to  shift   up  and  down  in  opposite 
directions— the     experiment     has      I 
illustrated    at    summer    resorts    for    the 
amusement    of    the    profanum    vulgus— 
you   will  find  yourself  readjusting  your- 
self on  your  chair  to  hold  an  imaginary 
balance.    But  this,  of  course,  is  an  ef- 
fect merely  optical,  and  directly  related 
to  a  class  of  Illusory  phenomena  so  va- 
ried that  there  is  no  i  nd  to  them. 
Hold  your  forefinger  a  foot  In  front  of 
■  nd  look  at   it.     You   will  find 
that  more  distinct   objects  in  the  line  of 
vislo  doubled— you  can  sec  two  of 

them.    It   is  an  illusion  depending  upon 
an  elementary  principle  oi  optics.    Ivook 
■    .is    int   ■  bjei    .    holding  your   fore- 
er  as  before,   and    j  >v    will   see   two 
rs.    Seeing  double   is   no   great    ar», 
as  you  will  admit  when  you  have  tried 
the  experiment. 


SEEING.  FEELING  AND  SMELLING  DOUBLE. 


It  Is  not  the  mind  that  in  deceived   in 
sir-h  cases  as  those  described,  of  course. 

the  eye,  the  ear.  the  touch,  i1^ 
or  the  smell.  They  are  merely  erro- 
neous sense  im;  i  tuds,  as  one 
might  say.  upon  the  nervous  system. 
;he  m-'chanism  of  the  nervous 
system,   of  whicl                  tin.  is  the  prin- 

i     centre     (a     m 
there    sits   in   judment    the    b  ice» 

which,    acting    a-    the    final    arbiter    of 
fact,   find  iect 

such  cheats  and  brand  them  as  clever, 
but  unsuccessful,  impostures. 


.s.?.ldwic.h./.N'.Hv.Reporter. 


fe. 





Sandwich 


cpurtti; 


Prof. 


Maynard,   the   blind   enter- 


tainer, gave  two  concerts  laskjreek. 


Data. 


The  entertainment  given  by  Prof. 
Maynard  at  Masonic  hall  la*t  Monday 
evening  was  one  of  the  best  that  has 
heen  our  privilege  of  enj  >ying  for  a 
long  time.  That  he  is  an  artst  at 
the  piano  needs  no  further  comment 
from  U3.  It  teaches  us  who  are  gifted 
with  all  our  senses,  what  heights  can 
be  attained  by  perseverance.  It  is 
almost  impossible  for  us  to  conceive 
how  a  blind  man  can  be  such  a  master 
of  any  instrument,  especially  the 
piaDO,  as  is  Prof.  Maynard  of  Boston. 


THE^BLIND  AS  MASSEURS       ' 


There  are  so  few  occupations  which,  can  bo 
earned  on  by  the  blind  that  it  is  pleasant  to 
learn  that  blind  persons  can  very  successfully 
ieain  and  applj-  massage.  The  "Hospital" 
states  that  in  Japan,  whore  massage  is  much  in 
vogue,  the  blind  man  who  is  otherwise  healthy 
can  always  earn  a  livelihood;  and  a  notable 
feature  of  any  Japanese  town  towards  evening 
is  the  blind  masseur  as  he  walks  along,  an- 
nouncing himself  with  his  peculiar  sounding 
whistle,  in  search  of  work,  which  he  can  always 
Jind  in  plenty.  There  is  now  a  text-book  in 
the  Braille  type  which  renders  it  possible  foor 
sightless  pupils  to  materially  assist  themselves 
and  their  teacher  during  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion. 


Mr.  Wolatenholme,  the  distinguished, 
blind  organist  and  composer,  who  is  reaigfij 
ing  his  nost  at  the  fcintfa  Weigh  House' 
Chapel,  Grosvenor-square,  received  his  early 
musical  education  at  Worcester  Cathedral. 
At  that  time  he  formed  a  close  friendship 
with  Edward  Elgar,  who  was  then  living  in 
Worcester.  Elgar,  in  fact,  went  to  Oxford' 
with  Wolstenholme  to  act  as  amanuensis  for 
the  latter  in  his  Mus.  Bac.  examination. 
As  a  composer  for  the  organ,  Mr.  Wolsten- 
holme has  achieved  great  success  by  his 
strikingly  original  works,  and  scarcely  a  re- 
cital program  can  be  seen  without  his  name 
occurring  on  it.  Many  of  his  compositions 
are  dedicated  to  Mr.  Edwin  Lemare,  of 
whose  playing  Mr.  Wolstenholme  has  a  very 
high   opinion. 
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